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fo  the  Moft  High,     Puiffant,    and  Moft 
Noble  PRINCE 

HEN  RY, 


puke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of  Kent^  Earl  of 
Harrold,  Vifcount  Goodrich^  Baron  Lucas 
of  Crudwell^  6cc.  Lord-Steward  of  His 
Majefty's  Hoiifhold,  Conftable  of  Wind/or 
Ca/Ue,  and  Lord-Warden  of  IFindfhr 
Foreft,  Lord-Lieutenant^  and  Cujlvs  R(^ 
tubrum  of  the  County  of  Bedford^  one  of 
the  Lords  of  His  Majefty's  MofI;  Honou- 
rable  Privy-Council,  and  Knight  of  the 
Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garien 

My  Lord, 

OUR  Grace's  Generous 
Encouragement  of  what- 
ever may    advance    the 
Good  of  your  Country, 
gave  me   the  firft  Thought  of   in- 
A  z  fcribing 
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Ictibing  theie  Papers  to  your  Great 
^ame;  and  it  is  with  PleaiRire  that 
I  mention  your  Grace's  Permiffion 
to  makeUfe  of  that  Patronage  which 
my  Ambition  led  me  to.  I  am  too 
well  acqufiioted  with  your  great  At- 
tainments in.  all  kinds  oi-Xeairning, 
to  offer  any  conjedural  Proje^s,  or 
vain  Hypotheses,  to  fo  penetrating  a 
Judgment ;  thefe  Sheets  are  the  Re- 
fult  of  many  Years  Experience,  the 
only  Foundation  which  fuch  acciuate 
Philofophers  as  your  Grace  will  al- 
low for  the  Improvements  of  Natural 
Knowledge.  It  is  a  great  Happine^ 
when  Men  of  your  exalted  Quality 
and  large  Fortunes  honour  the  Sci- 
ences, not  only  with  your  Protedion, 
but  by  being  Matters  of  them,  be- 
come their  Ornaments.  Thus,  my 
Lord,  you  are  to  our  Studies,  in  a 

way 
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way  of  Art,  what  the  Sun  is  to  the 

Subjed  of  them  in  a  natural  way, 
which  though  placed  at  infinite  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Plants  of  the  Earthy 
yet  by  its  Influence,  gives  them 
Warmth,  Adion,  Life,  and  Beauty, 


May  it  pleafe  your  Grace, 
Inllead  of  enumerating  the  leve'- 
ral  Virtues  of  your  llluftrious  Houfe, 
and  your  own,  which  the  Publick 
know  alrqady ;  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate my  Country,  upon  the  no- 
ble Spirit  your  Grace  has  always 
fliewn  in  doing  it  the  moll  impor- 
tant Services.  The  Men  of  Bufinels, 
and  the  Men  of  Letters,  the  Statey 
and  the  Society  of  Learning,  are 
equally  your  Debtors.  For  my  own 
Part,  though  the  meaneft  among  the 
latter,  I  fliall  endeavour,  from  your 
A  3  Influence, 


fSW^ 


fie  SiBMcaH&n. 

fnflvtitoee,  to  pcofectice  the  Sobjed  I 

* 

leBK  here  begun  y/^  new  Vigor, 
liun^  lioping  to  a{^ove  myielf 
<*^  1  mofl:  ^^«  to  be  thought. 


Tour  Grace*8 


® 


MofiOkligedy  andtnoft 


Obedient  Humble  Servant j 
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PREFACE. 


S  there  is  no  SubjeSt  of  more  ge^ 
neral  UJe  and  Advantage  than 
the  Cultivation  of  Land^  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  Vegetable 
World*,  Jo  there  is  none  which  has  been  treat-- 
1^  of  more  hrgefy,  and  fallen  under  Jucb 
Variety  of  Pens  of  all  kinds.  "The  Publick, 
which  is  generally  fi  good-naturd  on  this 
Occajkny  as  to  accept  and  encourage  any 
thing  that  looks  tonvards  the  bettering  their 
Fortunes^  has  never  been  fo  much  baulUd  in 
their  PlxpeSlations  as  in  Books  of  Agricul^ 
ture.  The  Reajons  of  which  are^  that  Jbme 
0/*  thefi  Writers  have  beJlcFwed  their  Pains 
in  colkSlingfrom  Antiquity  and  Foreign  Soils^ 
A  4  and 
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and  thought  they  had  performed  great  Matters^ 
6y  heaping 'together  a  Load  of  Obfervations 
Jhm  Varro,   and  Pliny,  mthout  carefully 
4^^fidefing  wherein  their  Experiments  differ 
from  the  Genius  of  our  Soils  '^7^  Climates. 
Others  have  employed  their  time   in  copying 
from  our  old  Englifti  Syjiems ;  and  thefe  have 
generally  tranfcribed  one  another  without  the 
kafi  Acknowledgment  of  their  Theft Sy  or  ad- 
ding [one. Jingle  Improvement  to  the  Knowile(^e 
qf  iieir  Forefathers :  jf^  indeed^  ,bow  Jhould 
it  happen  otherwife^  when  the  Undertakers  of 
this  SubjeSi  have  either  been  covetous  or  il- 
literate  Gardeners  and  Planters  j  y&/w^,  that 
if  they  knew  any  thing  new  or  curious  ^  had 
not  the  Spirit  to  communicate  their  Notions ; 
and  fome   that  jogged  on  in  tbe  old  beaten 
Cracky  without  any  Ambition  to  excel  their 
Predeceffors?   We  have  now  and  then^  it  is 
truCy  a  Gentleman  jludious  and  capable  of 
obliging  the   Worlds  free  from   the  rmrroFw 
Views    of  Selflnterejlj    and  employing  his 
Hours  for  a  more  diffufve  Benefit  than  the 
Culture  of  his  own  private  Eft  ate  or  Garden  \ 
an  Evelyn,  a  Nourfe,  and  a  Lawrence,  have 
given    us  Jbmcthing    equally    new   and  jufiy 
built  upon  Experiment^    upon  the   beneficial 
Subje£l  of  Plantation :  But  what  are  thefe^ 

when 
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^ben  compared  to  that  ufelefs  Number  of  un* 
improving  jiuthors  ? 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto. 

For  my  own  Part^  I  muji  confefs  jhat  I 
have  been  a  hng  time  waiting  for  a  Com-^ 
pleat  Syilem  of  Agriculture,  and  have  read 
many  a  fair-promijing  Title y  but  have  found 
nothtif^  within  but  a  barren  Bulk  of  old  Re- 
petitions.   Tins  has  excited  me^  whoy  from  a 
natural  Bent  of  Genius y  even  from  my  Cbild^ 
hood,  have  had  a  Bajfion  for  Gardening  and 
Planting,  to  reduce  all  my  Notions  and  Ob- 
fervations  into  a  regular  Formy  and  endea- 
vour  to  Jiipply  this  generaly  and  fi  much  la- 
mented DefeSl   of  other  Writers.      I  fhall 
tbinky    without  Vanity y    that    I  may  do  my 
Country   no   inconfiderable  Service^    if  I  can 
excite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  King- 
dom to  early   Plantations  upon  their  EJlateSy 
wbicby  I  fhall  prove y  will  not  only   redound 
to  their  own  private  Profty  but  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Nation  in  general,     ^e  Dijiife 
of  this  Method  was  complained    of  by  Mr. 
Evelyn,    who  fays  very  jujilyy  There   is   no 
Part  in    Husbandry  which   Men  common- 
ly more  fail    in,  negleft,    and   have  caufe 
to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did  not  begin 

Planting 


PKuiting  betimes.  And  indeed  Jiici  Per-- 
Jons  who  have  been  deaf  to  Demot^rdtion  at 
the  firjl  Poffeffion  of  their  Eftates^  and  are 
afterwards  cimvihted  of  the  vaji  Aioantages 
to  he  reaped  by  an  early  Plantation,  either 
jfrm  the  Experience  tf  their  Neighbours  or 
ihmj^fvesy  mt^  have  a  very  pungent  Retro^ 
*J^if  upon  this  Occafoh.  Every  Man  is  na-^ 
'turdUy  wiUing  to  enjoy  the  V refits  of  the  tForks 
(as  oke  may  call  them)  of  his  own  Hands  ^ 
and  he  therefore  who  begins  at  Fifty  to  be 
Jen/thk  that  he  has  hft  many  a  fair  Ihrnfimd 
by  his  NeigleB  of  improving  his  Efiate  be^ 
tween  Twenty  and  his  prefent  Age^  is  to  him^ 
fiff'  indeed  a  Lojer^  but  a  ff^aming  to  others 
to  avoid  that  Folly. 

To  b^in  then  as  methodically  as  Ican^  and 
take  in  all  that  relates  to  this  Subje^,  I  Jhall 
fairly  tell  my  Reader  what  he  is  to  expeSl  in 
the  following  Sheets ;  and  1  hope  he  will  par^ 
don  me  if  I  mix  a  little  Natural  iPhilofophy, 
fuch  as  is  plain^  ea/y^  and  grounded  upon  my 
oum  Experience^  with  thefe  Objervatims  on 
'Gardening  and  Plahting. 

I  Jhall  then  advance  (what  t  think  )  a  new 
Syftem  of  Vegetation^  and  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  Sap  of  Plants  and  Trees  circulate 

much 
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macb  offer  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fluids  d$ 
im  animal  Bodies  ^  which  may  be  one  Argument 
to  Jhrt/f  the  beautiful  Simplicity  tf  Natkre  tK 
nil  her  Works. 

^the  Generation  of  Plants  will  next  be  con-- 
fidir^d^  and  the  manner  how  their  Seeds  are  im-- 
fregnaiedi  a  Dtfiovery  which  I  made  ^me 
Years  Jince :  ^is  will  be  of  great  Ufi  to  all 
Planters,  by  direSling  them  in  the  proper  Choice 
tf  their  Seeds. 

5Hf  Difference  of  Soils  will  make  another 
tmffiderable  Article ,  what  are  natural  to  each 
Trer^  and  haw  all  Kinds  of  Soils  may  be 
mended^  aber^d^  or  impronfd^  by  proper  Mix-^ 
turei  with  each  other ;  a  Part  of  Hufbandry 
that  has  yet  been  but  fight  ly  touch*  d  upon^  and 
yet  the  Whok  depends  chief  y  upon  it. 

7i^  Method  of  drejing  of  Woods,  and 
mahfig  Pkntations  of  Timber-Trees,  natu- 
rally  follows  j  wherein  I  flmll  propfe  a  new^ 
eafy^  and  praStical  Way  of  raifmg  Woods  with 
very  little  Expence  i  which  I  hope  will  take  off 
tboje  Fears  which  the  Generality  are  taught  to 
conceive  of  the  preftnt  great  Charge  tf  New 
Plantations* 


And 
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And  far  the  farther  Encmragenieni  of  all 
Gentlemen^  who  propoje  an  Advantage  JrOm 
their  Woods,  /  Jhall  add  an  Efiimate  of  the 
Profits  that  will  arife  from  an  Acre  of  Land 
planted  with  Timber  and  Underwood  in 
Nine  Tears^  Seventeen  Tears^  and  Twenty^ 
Jive  Tears  after  planting  \  which  IJhallprcfve 
will  amount  to  abcve  260  L  befide  the  Timber 
growing. 

• 

I  Jhall  then  enter  the  Flower^Garden^  and 
prejcribe  the  propere/l  Methods  for  render- 
ing that  Part  ornamental.  In  the  Jirjl  place ^ 
my  Reader  will  Jind  the  Defcription  and  Ufe 
of  my  Invention  for  the  more  Jpeedy  Draw- 
ing or  Defgning  of  Garden-^Plats ;  and  lam 
of  opiniony  that  when  he  once  under/lands  the 
right  UJe  of  it^  I  Jhall  have  thanks  for  that 
Dijcovery. 

I  have  there  given  the  bejl  Method  of  Pro- 
pagating and  Introducing  all  the  Ornaments 
of  'a  Garden^  as  Ever-greens,  Flowering- 
Shrubs,  Perennial  and  Annual  Flowers, 
tf«i  Bulbous-rooted  Plants,  with  their  dif- 
ferent Height Sy  Beautiesy  andTtimesof  Flow- 
ering.   By  thefe  Means  a  Garden  may  have 

always 
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ghoays  Jbmetbing  entertaining  in  it^  while  d 
facceffive  Seem  of  Delight  is  kept  up  by  a 
he  Regard  to  the  peculiar  Seajbn  of  each 
Fhwer. 

^tbere  is  one  Pvrticular  which  relates  io^ 
this  SuijeSty  that  could  Be  no  where  Jo  well 
introduced  as  herCy  i.  e.  the  general  Irregu^ 
larity  and  Inconfiftency  of  dead  Ornaments  in 
Gardens.  IJball  only  hint  at  a  few.  Ironic 
Works  are  often  placed  where  there  are  no 
TroJpeSs.  We  fee  many  large  Statues  />/ 
fmaU  Gardens y  and  afew  fmall  ones  in  large 
Gardens.  He  Mi^lacing  of  Ornaments  in 
Gardens  is  another  Fault ,  which  isfometimes 
fo  abfirdy  as  to  equal  the  mijmanaged  Picture 
in  Horace : 

Delphinum  5yw  appingit    Fludibus 
Aprum. 

Hus  we  view  a  Neptune  in  a  dry  Walk, 
and  a  Vulcan  in  the  Middle  (fa  Fountain. 

l})eje  are  fo  Jhocking  to  common  SenfCy  that 
I  think  it  Jiifficient  only  to  take  a  curfory 
Notice  of  tbem^  to  make  them  avoided. 


In 


P!r* 


I$k  th  tmcf  plsice^  I  am  led  tQ  frefcrihe 
ficb  Rfiles  as  ure  mcejfary  for  th^r^paga^ 
tirtg'anJ  Managing  of  Fruit-rTrees^  at  weU 
againji  Walk  as  in  Standards  \  and  from- 
tkimfi.  pVQceed.  t9  la^^  dnm  neceffary  Jbfftru- 
Stionsjhr  the  ordering,  the  Kitch^n-Gm^en  5^ 
aad:  cmfltid^s  'tvitb  direfling*  the  CulturA  of 
QjraDgQr!&e6Sf,  a»/>  tinder  Exotic  Plants. 
Ho/yohichlijhaUadAt  the  Gondeman  and^ 
Gardener's>Kaleodcr;.wi^^  I  have  given^ 
in  a,  particular  maemer^  fome  mce(^ary  In-^ 
firudionxfar  the  J9ii(/M^>^.<SrQen*HDuies. 

Some^  very  curigus.  Gardeners^  out  cf^  a* 
Ihfire.  /.or  Iftippa/e:)^  (f:  ivtprtroing  tbm^ 
fehes  in  the  Knowledge  of  Nature* s:  Warh^ 
bave  objeSted  again/l  one  7%ing  in  particular^ 
fiig1itigii4*in,my^twlw^o^mm  Hart  I. 
pag.  6.  which  relates  to  the.  Budding  the 
Striped  Jeflamine  upon  the  common  Sort^  and 
^p  tlvt  means,  m^hngj  the.^  whole  Plants  or 
manyi  Pji^$  of,  it  bftmne.  ftrip^d;  ffonk.  the 
unwholfome  TinSlure  communicated  to  the 
B^lattt  frowf  tbefiF4p$d.B^4^  Tbi^yjb^,  af 
f^m^  ii  not  fo.  ai,  is^  rflafsd,  either,  by,  Mr; 
Lawrence,  or  myfiJlf;,  but  I  comeitie  their > 
ObjeStion  rather  proceeds  from  the  Dejire  they 
hofue  to  be  convinced  of  the  Certainty  of  the 

"Thing, 
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ingj  than  from  any  IlUnature :  l^herefon^ 
that  I  may  not  be  wanting  to  tbem  to  ghe  full, 
SatisfaSlion  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  alkdgd^ 
relating  thereunto  by  the  'worthy  Gentleman, 
ah^e^mentiotid^  as  well  as  what  Zhave  al/i^ 
a^rnid  concerning  ity  I  refer  tbem>  to  tb^ 
Garden  of  the.  ingenious  Mr,  WhitmilJ  at. 
Hoxlon  J  where  they  may  be  Eye-^vitne£es  of. 
Plants  ntrw  growings  of  the  Common  White 
Jcflaminc,  which  are  variegated  by  the  fame 
Means^  and  after  the  Jdme  Manner^  as  is  re- 
lated  in  the  Clergyman's  Recreation,  and  my 
Book  of  Gardening, 


Having  now  laid  my  Scheme  bejore  the 
Publick^  I  Jhall  conclude  this  Preface  with 
taking  notice  of  the  Indifcretion  which  too  ma- 
ny are  gtiilty  of  when  they  walk  in  fine 
Gardens^  in  gathering  of  Flowers  and  Fruits 
unjkillfully  \  which  proves  oftentimes  prejudi^ 
cial^  either  in  the  Lojs  of  the  Seed  of  a  good 
kindFhmer^  the  Lofs  of  an  Experiment^  per* 
bapSy  or  a  Damage  to  the  Tree  the  Fruit  is 
torn  from :  And  I  the  rather  mention  this 
publickly^becauje  many  Gentlemen^  who  have  fine 
Gardens^  have  often  complain  d  of  this  Breach 
of  good  Manners  in  their  Neighbours^  without 
being  capable  of  redrejfing  the  Grievance  they 
lay  under.    I  am  Jure  no  body  can  reafonably 

take 
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take  this  amifs  from  me^  fince  every  one  mufi 
needs  be  fenjible^  this  Inqd^ertency  has  many 
times  dejlrofd  a  valuabk  Plants  and  given 
Uneaftnefsto  a  good  Friend.  This^  I  think,  is 
a  necejfary  Conclufiony  Jeeing  that  all  our  Ex- 
fence  and  Pains  in  making  Gardens  may  be 
rendpr^d  fruitkfsy  iffich  Indijcretions  are  con-^ 
tinued. 
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ji  ParaUel  httween  Plants  and  Animals ;  with 
an  Attempt  to  prove  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Vegetables. 

lEGETATION,  In  whatever 
degree  I  Ihail  treat  of  it,  is  equal* 
ly  depending  on  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture. Whether  I  fpeak  of  ^rees^ 
Shrubs,  or  Herbaceous  Plants^  their 
Principles  are  equally  the  fame; 
that  is  to  &y,   they  all  alike  draw   their  Nou- 

tmcnt  by  way  of  their  Roots :  Wliich  Nou- 


IfTnim^nt  u  con 


noirgh  pmper  Veflels  int(J' 

ly  explain  by  what 

le,i'      -    -  ^,  likI   dillributes    \x% 

fuuriftitiient  n  v  eral  Pau^  of  it,  give  me 

ave  CO  draw  *l  rarailcl  betwccrf  Plants  and  y^m- 

that  thereby  the  Nature  of  Piants  rrray  be  the 

[better  underftood. 

The  many  curious  Obfervations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  the  Strufture  of  Animal 
and^  what  Malpmus^  Dr.  Grew,  and  my- 
SavterfenViicfl  ft  mt  StrufluTe  ^of  'V€g€tahh% 
ifcfrriin^  t6  ti^,  that  Life,  whether  it  ht^e- 
gciable  or  Animaly  muft  be  maintain*d  by  a  due 
Circulation  and  Diftribihion  of  Juices  in  the  Bo- 
dies they  are  to  ru|>po:  fc.  Wc  hiv<^  all  alike  dif- 
,  coviyr}d^(withthc>t*df)  i£  Murofi^^y  tfie  fcvtral 
Veflels  and  other  Parts  which  conipofe  a  Plant  ^ 
but  I  cannot  agree  tn  oJ>infon  with  the  Authors 
;lihave  mentioiwd,  concerning-  the  Courfe  of  the 
Jblcea  thr6ii|^  Ih^iJuas  ind  CllAnllck  wliick  wt 
have  difcoverM,  It  would  be  needlefs  for  mc 
in  this  -place  to  trfcmr  their  firvera!  Opinions^ 
which  would  fwell  this  Treatife  to  too  great  a 
Bulk-,  their  Works  may  be  pefufcd  by  the  Cu- 
rious. I  IhaJl  proceed  to  explain,  that  the  Sap 
CTTXxlates  in  the  VdTcIs  of  Plants,  much  after  the 
lame  manner  as  the  Bktfd  doth  in  ;he  Bodies  of  A- 
nimals.  •• 

And  that  tliis  new  Syftem  may  be  the  better 
underftood,  I  tWi^lt  ic  proper  in  this  place  t(> 
give  21  Ihort  Dcicriptidti  of  the  Vciffcls  in  Planix^ 
and  their  8itiiarion,  Ftrji\  then^  the  lioot  of  ^ 
ploiU  is  of  a  fpungy  Natute,  ready  to  admit  inta 
it  fudi  liumid  Particles  as  are  fitted  ( in  the  Earth 
by  a  certain  Tcmpeniturc  of  Air)  to  be  received, 
•imo  its  Pores :  And  wc  may  obfcrve^  that  the  va- 
iirjoaa  Qualities  of  diflircnt  f/<?if/>  depend  chiefly 
9fiWij«llii  |i  i  .on 
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the  different  Sxct  of  the  Pores  in  their  -R^^; 

^hich  they  receive  their  fevreral  Nourifliments-  ' 

Secmdlyy  Wc  inuft  undcrftand  that  the  Wood 
of  every  Plant  is  compofed  of  capillary  Tubes 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  from  the  Roai 
(upright )  through  the  Trunk.  Thefe  Cavities  arc 
generally  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
dilccrnM  by  the  natural  Eye,  utilels  in  a  Piece 
of  QiarcoaJ,  Cane,  or  Oaken  Board.  Thefe  Vef-* 
feJs  renew  and  augment  themfclves  every  Year; 
as  wc  may  obfcrve  by  cuaing  a  Tree  horizon- 
tally, which  will  diicover  to  us  the  latitudinal 
Shootings,  and  the  annual  Additions  of  thefe 
Pipes  y  and  for  which  reafon  the  Trunks  of  Treet 
increafc  in  their  Circumference.  Thefe  Tubes, 
for  Diftinfl:ion  fake,  I  call  Arterial  Veffd^ :  For 
it  is  throi^h  thefe  the  Sap  rifes  from  the  Rooi 
in  fine  Fapcmr-,  for  dieir  Cavities  are  fo  Irnall, 
that  it  would  be  impofllble  they  fhould  admit 
any  thing,  wlmfc  Parts  were  lb  large  as  thole  of 
a  Liquor. 

Thirdly^  The  Paffages  or  Pipes,  by  which  the 
Sap  returns  downward,  are  much  more  open 
than  the  former,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
Liquor  into  ihem»  Thefe  are  placed  immediate- 
ly on  the  Outfide  of  the  Artmd  Veffeh^  between 
the  Wmd  and  inner  Bark^  and  lead  down  dircft- 
ly  to  the  Covering  of  the  Rmt,  They  perform 
the  Office  of  VHm^  and  contain  the  liquid  Sdp 
which  is  found  in  Plants  in  the  Spring  and  Sum* 
mer  Months, 

Fourthly^  The  Bark  of  a  Tr^e  is  of  a  fpungy 
Texture,  and  by  many  little  Strings  which  pais 
becweai  the  Arterial  Pipes^  correfponds  with  the 
Piik.  Thefe  Pipes  are  fo  interwoven  with  one 
another,  tliat  they  form  a  fpunge-like  Body, 
which  together  imbibes  the  Air,  and  tiiereby 
DOurilheth  the  Veffcls  of  the  Plants  and  keeps 
B  2  the 
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the  whole  Body  in  Health :  And  that  this  is 
Ul'e  of  this  fpungy  Body,  is  certain  \  becauJe  when? 
we  keep  a  Plant  in  a  clofe  Place,  or  exclude  the 
Air  from  it,  it  foonlanguifhes,  and  turns  pale,  and 
makes  fmall  Shoots »  which  are  certain  Signs  of 
Sicknels. 

Fifthly^    The  Pith  is  compofed  of  little  tranf- 
parent  Globes  chain'd  together  in  like  manner  wit Iv 
thofe  Bubbles  which  compofe  the  Froth  of  any  Li 
quor 

In  fine,  a  Plant  is  like  an  Akmhkky  which  di- 
ftills  the  Juices  of  the  Earth.     As  for  Example :  (fl 

The  Root  having  fuckM  in  the  Salts  of  the™ 
Earth,  and  dicrcby  fill'd  itfelf  with  proper  Juices 
for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  'Tree  \  thefc  Juices  then 
arc  fct  in  motion  by  the  Heat,  tli:it  is,  they  arc 
made  to  evaporate  into  Stea?n^  as  the  Matter  in  a 
Still  will  do  when  it  begins  to  warm.  Now,  as  foon 
as  tliis  Steam  or  Vapour  rifes  from  the  Rooty  its 
own  natural  Quality  carries  it  upwards  to  meet  the 
Air  i  it  enters  then  the  Moudas  of  the  feverai 
Arterial  Veffels  of  the  ^rcc^  and  pafletli  up  them 
to  the  top,  with  a  Force  anfwerable  to  the  Heat 
that  put  it  in  motion  :  By  this  means  it  opens 
(by  little  and  little,  as  it  can  force  its  way)  the 
minute  Vcflcls  which  are  rollVl  up  in  the  Budi^ 
and  expand  them  by  degrees  into  Leaves.  Thus 
when  we  give  a  forcing  Heat  to  the  Root  of  a 
Planty  it  grows  quicker  than  when  it  has  only  a 
moderate  Hear.  ■ 

But  as  every  ^/ip^wr  of  this  kind,  when  it  feels" 
the  Cokl,  will  condenfe  and  thicken  into  a  Wa- 
ter ;  fo  when  the  P'apour  whicli  I  menrion  to  rife 
through  the  Arterial  Fejfehy  arrives  at  the  extreme 
Parts  of  them,  (L  e.)  the  Btids  of  a  ^ree,  it  there 
meets  with  Cold  enough  to  condenfe  it  into  a  U* 
quoTy  as  the  Vapour  in  a  StilJ  is  known  to  do. 

In 
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In  tills  form  it  returns  to  the  Root  down  the  P^t-p 
JHs  which  do  the  office  of  l^eim^  Jying  between  the 
fFo&d  and  inner  Bark ;  leaving,  as  it  paflcth  bjr, 
fijch  Paru  of  its  Juice  as  the  Texture  of  the  Bark 
mil  receive,  and  requires  for  its  Support. 

It  nuy  be  wonder'd  at,  that  I  have  not  taken 
more  notice  of  the  Pith ;  which  has  been  always 
accounted  the  principal  Part  of  a  Tree :  To  which 
I  flail  only  amwd-  at  this  dme,  that  many  Herba* 
ams  Plants  have  not  any  Pith ;  and  that  I  have 
fccfi  the  Trunks  of  large  I'rees  deftitute  of  it,  and 
they  have  yet  continued  to  grow,  and  to  bear  Fmit  \ 
fo  that  the  Order  of  Vegetation  may  be  explainai 
without  it.  And  indeed,  was  I  here  to  take  notice 
of  the  fevcral  Paniculars  in  Plants^  1  might  fwcll 
this  Treadle  into  a  laj^e  Volume ;  But  I  am  clear- 
ly of  the  lame  opinion  with  him  that  laid,  (dytfilC^ 
Ajif,  ^V  W*'*  and  therefore  ftiall  confine  myfelf 
m  this  Work  to  fuch  Relations  only  as  I  hope  may 
be  ufcful. 

But  to  proceed;  The  following  Experiment  of 
the  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Lofwreytce^  wliich  he  has 
mentiofiM  in  his  Clergyman^s  Recreationy  relating 
to  the  Jejpimine^  may  convince  us  of  tlie  Certainty 
of  the  Safs  Circulation  in  Plants,  I  fhall  give  ic 
in  his  own  Words  ;  "  Suppofe  a  plain  Je^kmine- 
**  3Vff  fprcading  itfelf  into  two  or  three  Branches 
**  from  one  common  Stem  near  the  Root:  In- 
'*  to  any  one  of  thefe  Branches y  in  Augitfi^  inocu- 
•*  late  a  Bttd  taken  from  a  yellow-ftriped  J^JP^^ 
**  mine^  wl\ere  it  is  to  abide  all  Winter  i  and  in 
**  the  Summer,  when  the  Tree  begins  to  make  its 
**  Shoots,  you  will  find  here  and  there  feme 
'*  Lidves  tinged  with  Yellow,  even  on  the  other 
'*  Branches  not  inoculated,  till  by  degrees,  in 
fucceeding  Years,  the  wliole  Tree^  even  the  vc* 
ry  tVood  of  all  the  tender  Branches,  will  be 
moft  beautifully  ftriped,  and  dy'd  v/ith  Yellow 
If  3  ^^  and 
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**  Green  intcrmix'd.  He  adds^  That  though  the 
**  inoculated  Bud  {ho\M  not  Ihoot  out,  or  that 
**  it  Ihould  live  but  two  or  three  Months,  and 
**  after  that  happen  to  die,  or  be  wounded  by 
**  accident ;  yet  even  in  that  little  time  it  will 
^*  have  commurticatcd  its  Virtue  to  the  wiu)!e 
•^  Sap^  and  the  Tree  will  become  entirely  ftrii>cd/* 
And  this  Experiment  myfclf  and  leveral  odicrs 
have  made  fcveral  Years  ago ;  It  gave  me  the  firft 
hint  ot  the  Sap^s  Motion,  and  put  me  upon  far- 
ther enquiry.  But  for  a  more  immediate  Satisfk- 
ftion  in  this  Point  of  die  Sap^s  Circulation,  we 
may  have  recourfe  to  any  one  of  the  ^ttbymeh^  or 
milky  Plants ;  and  upon  cutting  their  Leaves^  we 
fhall  plainly  difcover  the  Veffeis  through  which  the 
Milk  flows  to  maintain  the  Life  and  Growth  of  the 
PUm. 

The  Motion  of  the  Sap  continues  in  a  Plant  as 
long  as  tlie  Sun's  Warmth  can  keep  it  in  a  fluid 
State,  but  is  condenfed  or  thickened  by  a  Winter's 
Cold,  and  is  thereby  clianged  into  the  Confiftency 
of  Gum  %  and  being  thus  ftagnated,  cannot  move 
any  more,  till  the  Warmth  of  the  following  Spring, 
or  fome  artificial  Heat,  rarifies  it  into  its  tormcr  li- 
quid Stiite, 

It  then  renews  its  former  Vigour,  and  pufhes 
iovt\\  Branches^  LetPves^  isfc.  But  we  muftnot  fup- 
pofe  it  is  only  the  melted  Sap^  that  doci*  that  Of* 
fice  of  Gertninaiioni  the  Root  has  not  been  idle 
while  the  Branchei  have  flood  ftill ;  it  has  not  loft 
the  Moifture  of  the  precoiing  Autumn  to  impreg- 
nate and  furnifh  itfelf  with  proper  Salts  or  Nurture, 
from  whence  the  Tree  Is  to  be  maintain'd  :  Here  is 
a  Supply  laid  in,  to  furnifh  Food  for  the  Summer, 
as  fome  induftrious  Animals  will  do  m  nourifti  thcm- 
felves  in  the  Winter. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confute 
a  common  Opinion,  That  the  Sap  reiurns  to  tbcRoot 

in 


^^^W^Hiir  \  for  4i  -it  UiU  fp,  how  copies  ky  thai, 
"    frtt^  which  air^  cu^  down  m  Noveniiber  2ft{\  f^ca^ 
her^  will  put  forth  -  and  Z./^'rc-x  the  tol^ 

lowing  Spring,  aJAu*  t^cy  Ji?.ve  i)o  /iic>«/  or^E^Kth 
to  leed  them?  This  plainly  (Ikw^.  that  th^  iS^Jsj 
Qondtnicd  or  *  chicken^  in  (he  i  uri^  { ic^  .^ir- 

cu1ac\vc  C  nd  rcrnains  ^i> 

that  guniii-^ -,  I -,  I..  .  ,:-^.n  uf  th^ -Spring 
(^  f  luvc  4peavty  |iiid)  liqyi6cs,  Jitf;  afi^,;b)f  tfe^ 
yspmr  which  niuft  then  arifei  tram  it,  die  Bui^Jfr^ 
pMpiM  fortJi,  lb  lonp  as  there  is  M.ittcr  iuffident  IKJ 
ftirnirti  tlicm.  vy 

Ami  now-,  (in.  txcA 

^id,   that  Pkfifs  _,  an4 

w^pec  Mca^  whorcby  to  Jupply  ^hoiit^Mes  iwid^ 

||U  ki  ci^t  forts  of  fo9d 

<^iTOin  anothci,  ^k,^  v^riojLjs  jjo^t^  ofMimajs^ck 
diffir  io  their  Z)i^/x,  v      ,f       J     , 

/ir^i,  Thoij  l^^md /^mmiik  m^  be  likenM  i« 
gciicral  10  cbofe  -P/o^^  whioj^t^pe  f^^jillcd  tirren^ 
for  that  th     '      c^qly  uppn  die  t^Arch ;,  fuch  a*  0^ 

aV/i.  .   :".:  .   \v!-rh  ^■-     IS  well  on  the  Land 

as  io  ,  ,  li  *ci  a>  the /f  7^'£.zt% 

AUtr^  M  id  Ibch  others.  ,,,  *,nf.  rr^  •  > 

The  hij.c  i^jHii  or  JquaJick  Kacey  whether  of  the 
Riv^rSy  or  the  S^a,  are  analogous  to  the  fVafcT'^ 
Ptatass  fuch  as  fVaier-Lillies^  WaUr-Piantains^  &cc. 
which  only  live  in  Rivers  or  Frejh-watcr :  Or  the 
Fua^  CoraU  Coraline,  &c.  which  are  Sra  or  Salt- 
Watcr  Plants  i  and  not  any  one  of  thofc  will  live  out 
of  its  proper  Element,  From  whence  we  may  con- 
clude how  improper  it  would  be  to  plant  a  JVater*' 
UUy  in  a  dry,  fandy  Defirt,  or  an  Oak  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sea  ;  which  w^ould  be  jiill  as  unreafonable, 
M  if  wc  fhouid  propofe  to  feed  a  Dog  with  Hay^ 
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or  a  Horfe  with  Ftjh,  However,  this  Rule  of  Na- 
ture has  been  fo  litdc  obfcrved,  even  by  fome  of 
our  greatefl:  Planters^  that  wc  can  hardly  boaft  of 
good  Succefs  in  6ne  out  of  five  Planlaiions  thiit  have 
been  made. 

But  I  fliaU  beg  leave  to  remark  yet  farther^  That 
as  the  feveral  /  '  '  hnals  have  their  refpeftive 
Dieisl  io  havttli^  ne  Plants  Yikt^ik  their  fe- 

veral Soils  from  ♦  whence  they  draw  their  Nou- 
rifhment;  as  fome  Ammah  feed  on  Flejh^  others 
on  Fijh^  RootTy  Leaves^  Grain^  or  Fruits  j  fo  do 
we  find  that  fome  Plants  love  Clay^  others  a  JL(?/W^;* 
Sand^  or  Gravely  &c.  Nor  is  this  all  we  ought  to 
obferve :  We  muft  confider  likewife  how  beneficial 
to  every  Plant  5s  a  right  Expofure,  whether  in*  a* 
Vrdfy  the  Skies  or  Tops  of  Hills  expofed  ro  the 
South  or  North  Winds,  whether  inland,  or  near  die 
Air  of  the  S^a  %  for  it  is  a  proper  Air^  that  keeps  a 
Pla/::  in  Heakh,  and  fits  it  to  receive  its  Nourifh- 
mcnt-  And  a  cenain  degree  of  fFarmih^  peculiar 
to  each  kind  of  Plant  is  likewife  worth  our  enqui* 
ry  ;  for  it  is  a  lf^*arm$L\  natural  to  each  Phwty  that 
puts  its  Juicei  in  their  proper  Motion.  But  this 
may  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  place*  In  the 
mean  white,  I  fliall  proceed  to  examine  in  the  next 
Chapter,  by  what  means  Plants  are  capable  of  gene^ 
ratings  and  to  explain  the  Ufes  of  that  Difcovery, 
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CHAR    IL 

Of  the  Generation  of  PLANTS. 

IN  the  foregoing  Chapter  I  have  given  my  ReaJ 
cfcr  fuch  H  may  ierve  to  explain  my  Sy- 

firm  of  ibe  Cv  /  of  Juices  in  Vegctablesy  and 

h^vt  endeavoured  to  fhew^  that  PiofUs  are  feme-; 
what  analogous  to  Ammals:  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
oflfer  another  Difcovery,  as  new  as  the  farmer, 
and  depending  on  it,  which  I  conceive  will  be  of 
ejctraordinary  Vit  to  fuch  as  raife  Plantations 
from  iVtf/i,  Majty  or  any  other  kind  of  Seed  or 
Grain.  And  althd*  in  this  Treatifc  I  have  pro^ 
pofed  to  give  fome  Direftions  tending  only  to  the 
Improvement  of  Forejl  and  Ttmber-Trees ,  yet  I 
hope  to  be  excufed,  if  in  the  Explanation  of  this 
wonderful  Myftery  of  the  Generation  of  Plants^  I 
IhiJI  be  forced  to  introduce  fuch  Kind  of  Plants  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Foreftsy  and  to  make  fome 
of  my  Experiments  in  the  Orchard  or  Kikheth- 
Garden,  f 

Mi^fes  tells  us,  in  his  Account  of  tlie  Creation^ 
That  Plants  have  ibetr  Seeds  in  themfehes  \  that  \% 
every  Plant  contains  in  itfelf  Male  and  Female 
Powers :  The  Text  he  has  given  us  feems  to  be 
explained  by  this  Difcovery*  and  may  lead  us  to 
ccmfider»  that  Phints,  wanting  Loai/M?/i^/^,  require 
therefore  thb  Union  of  Sexes  in  themfelves ,  by 
which  Means  they  may  generate  without  the 
Neighbourhood  of  other  Plants :  They  are  in  this 
refpcft  like  Mufdes^  or  other  immoveable  Shell- 
fifti,  which  are  Hermaphrodites  of  this  Kind*  having 
their  Propogation  without  the  Help  of  one  of  the 
fame  Species.     I  mention  Mufcks  and  other  ini- 
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gKud  the  Parts  of  Generation  from  the  Injuries 
Sf  the  Weather  ♦  and  as  they  are  of  no  other  Ufe 
\hii  I  know  of,  fo  it  is  not  neceffary  that  I  fhould 
phcc  chcm  in  the  Figure. 

J?  IS  tlic  Mouth  of  the  Ptfiillum^  or  Pa/Tagc  which 
leads  into  the  Uterus  C,  in  whidi  are  three  Ovaria 
fil\*d  with  httJc  Egg%  or  Rudimtnis  of  SmU^  i'uch  a$ 
we  find  in  the  Chmria  of  jImmaU ;  but  thefe  Eggs 
wiJl  decay  and  come  to  nothing*  unleis  they  are 
impregnated  by  the  Farina  Fatcundam  or  Mak  Seed 
of  the  fiunc  Pknl^  or  one  of  the  fame  Son. 

From  i)  to  £  is  a  iSr^wmof  the  LUl}\  thro*  which 
die  Male  Sad  of  the  Pkm  h  conveyed  to  be  per- 
feftcd  in  the  jfpex  K  where,  by  the  Sun's  Heat, 
it  ripens  and  burfts  forth  in  very  minute  Par* 
tides  like  Dujl ;  fome  Panides  of  which  Pander 
fidlipgupofi  the  Orifice  5,  is  either  conveyM  from 
dieocc  into  the  Utrkle  C^  or  by  its  Magnet ick  Vir-? 
we,  draws  the  NourilhnieDt,  with  great  Force^ 
§om  the  other  Pans  of  the  Plant  into  the  Emhry^i 
cf  tbe  Frmty  and  makes  tbtmJweU. 

Now,  that  the  Farina  Facumsm  or  MdeDufi  has 
aMagnctick  Virtue,  15  evident;  for  it  is  that  only 
which  Bm  g^ither  and  lodge  in  die  Cavities  erf 
their  hind  Legs  to  make  their  JVax  with ;  arul  it  is 
wdl  known,  that  tVax^  when  it  is  warm,  will  at- 
trad  to  it  any  light  Body.  But  again,  if  the  Par- 
tfcks  of  this  pGZvder  ihould  be  required  by  Nature 
to  pafi  into  the  Ovaries  of  the  Plants  and  even  into 
the  fafcnl  Eggs  or  Seeds  there  contain'd,  we  may 
cafily  pcireivc,  if  we  fplit  the  PijUlltm  of  a  Flower^ 
that  Nature  has  provided  a  fufficicnt  Pafiage  for 
it  into  the  Uterus. 

In  the  firft  Figure  I  have  only  given  a  Defign  of 
one  Siamm  with  its  Apex^  to  prevent  Mitokcs  in 
my  Explanadon*,  but  the  Flower  of  every  Ully  has 
fix^  of  die  &me  Figure  and  Ufe,  which  arc  pkced 
roond  about  the   PiJHlhm^  or  Female  Parts  v  fo 

that 
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that  'tis  almoft  impoffible  it  (hould  cfcapc  from  re^ 
'  ceiving  fome  of  the  Male  Dujl  (or  Farina  Fit£un- 
dam)  tailing  upon  it. 

In  this  and  other  Flowers  of  the  like  Nature,  the 
Pijtillum  is  always  fo  placed,  that  the  Apices  which 
furround  it,  are  either  equal  in  Height  with  it»  or 
above  it  -,  fo  that  their  DuJl  falls  naturally  upon  tt, 
[And  when  we-obferve  it  to  be  longer  than  the  j4pi- 
\sesy  we  may  then  conjefture  that  the  Fruit  his  be- 
gun to  form  itfclf,  and  has  no  longer  occafion  of 
the  Male  Dujl,     And  it  is  likewife  obfervable,  tliat 
it&  foon  as  this  Work  of  Generation  is  perform'd, 
[the  Male  PartSy  together  with  the  Leaves  or  Cover-- 
|f;^»  fill  off,  and  the  Pipe  Iciding  to  the  Uterus  be- 
gins to  Ihrink, 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  the  Top  of  the 
Pijlillum  in  every  Flower^  is  cither  covered  with  a 
Sort  of  Velvet  Tunick,  or  emits  a  gummy  Liquor, 
the  better  to  catch  the  Dujl  of  the  Jpices, 

And  now,  as  we  rruiy  find  in  the  Deftription  I 
have  given  of  the  Li//y,  that  the  Uterus  is  within 
the  Flower  j  fo,  on  the  otJier  hand,  the  Uterus  of 
a  Rofe  is  without  the  Flower^  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Petals  or  Flower- Leaves.  And  likewile  in  Fruits 
TreeSy  the  Cherries^  Plums^  and  fome  others,  have 
their  Uricles  within  their  Flowers ;  and  the  Goofe^ 
herry^  Currant^  Apples  and  Pears^  on  the  Outfide  or 
Bottom  of  their  Flowers.  But  farther  i  altho*  Na- 
ture hits  defign'd  the  Dujl  of  the  Apices  to  fecun- 
date the  Femak  Parts  containM  in  the  Flowers  of 
Plants  \  yet  we  obfcrve  that  in  fome  Plants^  the 
Male  and  Female  Parts  arc  remote  from  each  other. 
As,  for  Example;  xht  Gourde  Pompion^  Melon yCu- 
eumber,  and  all  pf  that  Race,  have  Blojfoms  di- 
ftinftly,  Male  and  Female^  upon  the  fame  Plant. 
The  Male  Blojfoms  may  be  diftiiignifhed  from  the 
others,  in  that  they  have  not  aiiy  Pijl'd  or  Rudi- 
ment of  Fruit  about  tliem,  but  have  only  a  large 
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I  covcr'd  with  Dujl  m  their  Middle :  The  Fe^ 
Bkjpm  of  thefc  has  a  Pijlillum  within  the  Pe- 
ials  or  Fhwer-Leavesj  and  the  Rudiment  of  their 
Fruit  always  apparent  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower 
before  it  opens  :  And  fo  in  like  manner  all  Nui- 
bearings  anid^  I  think,  Majl-bearing  Trees^  have 
their   ^  or   Male  Bloffams  remote  from  the 

Fimci 

The  Oak^  for  Example,  which  blofToms  in  May^ 
has  its  Mate  Parti  diftinft  from  the  Acorns ;  we  find 
Strings  of  \\it\€.  farimceous  Flowers  in  great  Abun- 
dance^  as  in  the  fecx>nd  Figure  mark*d  G^  remote 
from  the  Rudiments  of  the  Acorns  or  Fruity  markM 
H.  And  fa  likewife  in  the  fValnut^  Cbefnut^  Hazel, 
Pin^^  Cyprefs^  and  even  the  Mulberry^  Afpen,  and 
others.  I  have  obferved  that  fome  Sorts  of  IViU 
hws  change  their  Sex  every  Yor,  by  producing  on- 
ly AfaJe  Bloffams  or  Catkins  one  Year,  and  the  other 
following.  Strings  of  Female  Bloffhms^  which,  if 
riiey  then  happen  to  be  near  enough  fome  Flowering 
Male^  will  produce  Seeiis  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
an  jipmmm. 

When  we  view,  with  a  good  Micro/cope,  the  Male 
Duji  of  one  fingle  Plants  we  find  every  Particle  of 
It  to  be  of  the  fame  Size  and  Figure-,  but  in  fome 
Cafes  it  is  of  two  Colours,  as  in  the  7/////,  where 
it  is  Yellow  and  Blue ;  but  as  Plants  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  Figures  and  Qualities,  fo  are  the 
Figures  of  their  feveral  Dulis  greatly  different 
from  each  other  :  A  Grain  of  the  DuJl  of  Gera- 
mum  Sanguine um^  maximo  flore^  of  C,  S,  P,  is  like 
a  Bead  of  a  Necklace  with  a  Hole  thro*  it. 

The  Farina  of  the  Corona  Solis  perennis,  Flore,  & 
Semite  maximis^  Hort,  Ltigd,  Bat.  is  a  Globe  fee  with 
Thorns  ;  that  of  the  Rtcinus  Vulgaris,  C,  5,  P,  is 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat, 

And  the  Acer  Montanum  Candidum  of  C,ByP^  af- 
fords a  Duji  of  the  Figure  of  a  Cro6:  And  in  Hke 
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manner  does  the  Farina  of  every  Plant  differ  in 
lU  Sbape  from  the  reft. 

The  Female  Parts  of  Generation  in  Plants  arc 
bcft  i&in  in  large  FfWts^  without  the  Trouble  of 
the  A£cfofc(^  j  fuch  as  the  Fruit  of  the  Pampion 
or  Mebfty  where,  with  the  natural  Eye,  we  may 
diicover  the  Vejfels  diftindtly,  which  make  the  Ti/- 
nick  or  Covering  of  each  Ovary:  We  may  fee  how 
die  Seedi  are  join*d  to  it,  and  by  what  End  they 
receive  dieir  Nourilhrnent*  And  again,  between 
the  fcveral  Ovaries  contain'd  in  that  Fruity  we  may 
very  eafily  perceive  the  Vagina^  or  Paflage,  through 
which  the  Farina  F^cundans  has  pafs'd  to  impreg- 
nate the  Seeds, 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeded  againft  this  Hyp^^ 
ibefisy  that  there  are  many  Flowers  which  hang 
downwards,  as  the  Crown  Imperial^  the  Cyclamen, 
&c.  and  that  their  Pijlils  cannot  receive  the  F^- 
rina  Feecundans  upon  them :  But  if  we  obfervc 
that  the  Pijlils  of  thefe  Flowers  are  always  more 
prominent,  or  fomewhat  longer  than  the  dujiy 
Apices  which  furround  them,  we  may  e;ifiJy  con- 
ceive diat  die  glutinous  Matter  and  Velvet  Co- 
vering on  the  Extremides  of  tlie  Pifiils^  may  be 
capable  enough  of  receiving  and  holding  fome  of 
the  Powder  a?  it  tails;  and  whether  the  Intromif- 
fion  of  the  Farina  Fdrundans,  be  requtfite  or  not, 
its  Ijodgment  on  the  Mouth  ^of  the  Pijiilium  may, 
by  Virtue  of  its  attraftivc  Qtiality,  perhaps  fe- 
cundate the  Seeds  contained  in  the  Utems :  I  am 
fure,  in  the  Production  of  Animals,  there  are  yet 
greater  DifBcultics  to  encounter  widi ;  and  it  inay 
be,  if  the  Analogy  between  Plants  and  Animals  was 
more  enquired  after  by  the  Learned,  they  might 
diicover  many  new  Things  which  would  be  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Prcfervation  and  Benefit  of  Ani* 
mat  Bodies^  as  this  Knowledge  will  be  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Vegetable  fJKorld,  We  find,  for 
.......  Example, 
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Bsampn;!  that  Trees  are  generally  longer-lived 
iyi  JfmmalSf  Ibme  of  them  living  to  four  or  five 
bundred  Years  ;  rfciy,  we  have  fomc  Accoimts,  by 
Tradition^  of  Trees  that  have  lived  above  two 
ihoufiuid  Years ;  The  Rctfon^  I  think,  is  plain  i 
for  that,  ij?,  Trtxs  have  no  Senfation,  (  for  it  is 
my  Opinioo,  tliat  die  Senfcs  prey  abundantly  up- 
on the  Juka  of  die  Body  they  belong  to.)  2dlyj 
TlKy  always  breathe  the  fame  Air ;  And,  2dJy\ 
They  feed  always  upon  the  Jamc  Di€f,  And  Man- 
kind^ who  in  die  fijrft  Times  is  faid  to  have  lived 
upwards  ot  nine  hundred  Years,  is  &id  to  have  fed 
uiK)n  a  Jimple  Ditt ,  and  to  have  drank  of  the 
tkar  Siream  \  at  Icaft  he  had  then  but  little  Va- 
riety of  Food.  But  I  hope  my  Reader  will  pardon 
this  DigFcBion  of  mine,  it  may  perhaps  put  him 

I  open  greater  Difcoverics. 
I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  what  I  call  the  Dfrnm- 
Jira/ivc  Pari  of  diis  Sy^trn.  I  made  my  firft  Expc- 
rimcnc  upon  the  T&Upy  which  I  chole  rather  than 
any  other  Phnr^  becaufe  it  feldom  miflfes  to  pro- 
duce Setd.  Several  Years  ago  I  had  the  Convc- 
nienqr  of  a  large  Garden ,  whereiii  there  was  a 
€Oilfidend>lc  Bed  of  Tnlips  in  one  Part,  contain- 
ing about  four  hundred  Roots :  In  another  Part 
of  It,  very  remote  from  the  former,  were  twelve 
Tstlifs  in  pcrfcft  Health.  At  the  firft  Opening  ot 
the  twelve,  which  1  was  very  careful  to  obfervc, 
I  cautkmlly  took  out  of  them  all  their  Apices^  bo- 
fore  the  Farina  fitcundans  was  ripe,  or  any  ways 
appeared:  Thcfc  9'ulips  being  thus  cajlrated^  bore 
no  im/that  Summer;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  of  the  four  hundred  PLtnis,  which  I 
had  let  alone,  produced  i>Ve^. 

But  as  a  farther  DemonlTration  that  PUtiU  ge- 
I      ncfate   after    the  Manner  I  have  endeavour'd  to 

■  account  for  it,  I  fhall  recommend  to  my  Reader 

■  tlie  following  Experiment :  Make  Choice  of*  fucli 
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a  Pl^fU  of  the  Hazel  or  Ftlherd^  as  you  find  to  be 
I  a  bearing  State,  and  far  difkint  from  any  othei* 
I  of  the  fame  fort ;  This  ^ree  m  January  puts  forth 
[what  are  commonly  callM  CatkinSy  which  arc  long 
\S^brufns^  compofed  of  very  fmall  Flowers^  that  to- 
I  wards  the  B^inning  of  March  are  covered  with  a 
^fine  Duft^  or  Male  Seed:  *Tis  dien  the  Bhjfoms^ 
or  Female  Parls^  appear  on  the  Buds  of  the  fame 
Tree:  They  are  very  fmaJI,  and  hardly  tobedif- 
1  ccrn'd  without  ftrift  Enquiry,  only  oSering  to  the 
View  a   fmall  duller   of  fcarUi  Tbreadsy  which 
are  fo  many  Tubes  leading  to  die  Rudiments  of 
the  Nuis :  This  happens  at  a  windy  Seafon  of  the 
Year^  that  the  Male  Dujl  may  be  more  eafily  con- 
veyed to  the  Ulrrcles  or    Female    Bloffhms  of  the 
Plant.     Now,  as  foon  as  the  CatkiHS  appear,  they 
muft  be  carefully  taken  from  the  Tree^  and  it  will 
produce  no  Fruit  that  Year,  unlets  you  have  a  ^ 
mind  to  fingle  out  any  panicular  Blojfom  of  it^.^ 
wliich  may  be  impregnated  with  Catkins  from  ano- 
tlier   Tree^    gathcr'd    frefh    every    Morning    for 
three  or  four  days  fucceflively,  and  dufted  light- 
ly   over    it,   without  bruifing    its  tender  Fibres* 
And  in  like  manner  may  the  jB/(?^mj  of  any  other 
Tree  or   Flower  be   ca/lrated,  and  will  liave  the 
fame  Effcft. 

By  this  Knowledge,  we  may  perhaps  alter  the 
Property  and  Tafte  of  any  Fruity  by  impregnating  I 
the  one  with  the  Farina  of  another  of  the  fame  | 
Clafe :  As  for  Example,  a  Codlin  with  a  Pearmain  i  J 
which  will  occafion  the  Codlin  fo  impregmited  taj 
laft  a  longer  time  than  ufual,  and  be  of  a  (harper  J 
Tafte  f  or  if  the  Winter  Fruits  fliould  be  fecunda*! 
ted   with   the  Dull    of  the  Summer  Kinds^  thejr| 
will  decay  before  their  ufual  time.    And  it  Is  from 
this  accidental   Coupling    of  the   Farina  of  one 
with  the  other,  that  in  an  Orchard  where  there 
Variety  of  Jpples^  even  ilic  Fruit  gathcr'd  trom\ 
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the  ftmc  ^ee  differ  in  their  Flavour  and  Times  of 
ripening :  And  mareover,  the  Seeds  of  thofc  j4p^ 
pies  fo  generated,  being  changed  by  that  means  from 
their  natural  Qualities,  will  produce  different  kinds 
of  Fruits  if  they  ore  (own. 

*Tis  from  this  acciderttal  Coupling,  that  proceeds 
the    numberlefs   Varieties    of  Fruits  and  Floweri 
which  are  raifed  every  day  from  Seed.     The  yel- 
low and  black  Auriculas^  which  were  the  firft  we 
had  in  Englafidy  coupling  with  one  another,  pro- 
duced Seed  which  gave  m  otlier  Varieties ;  which 
train   mixing  their  Qualities  in  like  manner,  haS 
afforded  us,  by  little  and  little,  the  numberlefs  Va- 
riations which  we  fee  at  this  day  in  every  curious 
Pkm^r-Garden :  For  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  near 
a  hundred  plain  Auricnlds^  xvhole  Flowers  were  of 
one  Colour^  and  ftood  remote  from  others  -,  and 
fhat  *«Arf  I  r^memb^r  to  ha¥c  produced  no  Va- 
riety.    But,  o{\  tl^  other  haitd,  wliere  I  have  fived 
rhe  Seii  of  luch  plain  Anrkulm  as  have  ftood  to- 
gether, and  were  differing  tri  their  Colours^  that 
S^   has   furtiifhed  me    with  gt^at  Varieties  dif- 
ferent from  the  Mother  Plants.     I  believe  I  need 
not  explain  how  the  Male  th^Jf  of  Plants  rtiay  ht 
■    '       Air    from    the  one  to  another,  by 
netatibn  and  Produffm  of  new  Plants 
is  hrooglht  about  v  but  I  (hall  hint  by  the  bye,  to 
flich  aii  plant  Orchards  for  Cider^  that  they  ought 
fo  plant  only  one  fort  of  Afyple  in  thofc  Orchards', 
and  that  fuch  Plantations  be  Hkewife  remote  from  o- 
ther  kinds  of  Apples,    whofe  Farim  would  elfe 
certainly  ^11  the  Cider-Fruity  by  ripening  fome 
fooner,  and  others  later  *,  which  would  occailon  al- 
moft  a  continual  Ferment  in  the  Liquor,  and  ne- 
,         ver  perrhit  it  to  fettle  or  grow  fine. 
H         Moreover,  a  curious  Perfon  may,  by  this  Know- 
W     fcdge,  produce  fuch  rare  kinds  of  Plants  as  have 
[         not  yet  be<*n  heard  of,  by  making  choice  of  two 
■         Part  L  C  Plants 
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Planti  for  his  Purpofe^  as  near  alike  in  their  Rite^ 

but  chiefly  in  their  Flowen  or  SeecUVeJiU :    For 

,  Example,  the  Carnation  and  Sweet  tVtUiam  are  in 

I  feme  refpefts  alike  *,    the  Farina  of  the  one  will 

•impregnate  the  otlier,  and  the  Seed  \o  enliven*d 

[wii  produce  a  Pii^/ different  from  either,  as  may 

\  now  be  feen  in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Faircbild 

[of  Hoxton,  a  Plant  neitlier  &weet  fViUiam  nor  Car- 

l^aiion^    but  refembling  both  equally,   which  was 

raifed  from  the  Seed  of  a  Carnation  that  had  been 

L  impregnated  by   the  Farina  of  the  Sweet  U^ilUam, 

Thefe  Couplings  are  not  unlike  that  of  tlie  Mare 

I  with  die  Afsy  which  produces  the  MHk\  and  in 

^^egard  to  Generation^  are  alfo  die  fame  with  Mules^ 

I  not  being  able  to  multiply  their  Species^  no  more 

than  other  Monfters  generated  in  the  fame  man- 

Iner. 

We  may  learn  from  hence,  that  the  Fruit  of 
I  any  Tree  may  be  adulterated  as  well  by  the  Farina 
I  of  one  of  the  lame  fort,  which  perhaps  may  be 
[fiddy^  and  of  a  Dwarf-kind,  as  by  the  Dtlfi  of 
[fome  other  kind  near  a-kin  to  it,  and  worfe  than 
itfelf     Now,  as  fuch  Coupling  may  be  very  fre- 
quent in  common  Woods^  fo  would  I  recommend 
ihc  Choice  of  Seed^  to  be  made  onJy  from  fuch 
\  Plants  or  Timber-Trees  as  excel  in  Grcamcfs,    cr 
[other  good  Qualities,    and   are   far  diftant  from 
lothers  of  meaner  forts ,    which  might  degenerate 
lelr  Seedsy  and  crofs  our  Expeftadons  when  they 
[come  to  grow  up  j  and  this  is  as  neceflary  to  be 
]rrved  among  VegetabUsy  to  maintain  their  good 
ities  in  the  young  Plants  they  are  to  produce. 
Fas  it  is  in  the  Breeding  of  Game-Cocks^  Spaniels^  or 
Running  Horfes, 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  Plant  that  1  know  of 
L  which  feems  to  be  out  of  this  Danger  of  coupling 
(with  other  Sorts,  and  confequently  of  either  im- 
[  proving  or  diminilhing  the  Qualities  of  its  Seeds^ 

and 
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W  and  that  is  the  Mifidoe :  The  Pans  of  its  Mowers 
m  are  indeed  as  apt  to  Generation  as  thole  of  other 
Plants  i  but  1  have  never  feen  any  Variety  of  this 
Plants  nor  do  I  know  any  other  neaily  enough  re- 
lated to  it  to  ingender  with  it ;  for  whether  wc  find 
it  growing  upon  the  Oak^  WtUaw^  Limey  or  any 

t  other  Tree  whatever^  the  Leaves^  Flowers^  and 
Fruity  with  its  nianner  of  Growtb^  are  all  alike. 
And  lincc  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  it  in 
this  place,  give  me  leave  to  take  notice  of  fome 
Particularities  belonging  to   it,    as  that  it  is  nei- 

\  ihcr  to  be  propagated  in  Earth  nor  fFater,  but  upon 
Trees  and  Plants  only,  Tlie  Ancients  made  it  a 
Super-plant  petal  lar  to  the  O^i-,  and  te!l  us,  that 
although  it  fcscmingly  produced  Seed^  they  did  not 
believe  that  diat  Seed  could  polTibly  be  made  to 
vegetate *y  becaule,  I  fuppofe,  they  had  tryM  it  in  thz. 
Earth  without  Succefi.  But  as  it  is  fo  frequently 
found  growing  on  other  Trees ^  befidcs  the  Oakj  in 

^  our  Times,  I  fliall  take  occafion  at  once  to  over- 
turn their  Opinion  in  relation  to  this  Plants  by 
flicwing  bow  it  may  be  propagated  from  5^^-^  upon 
any  Tree  whatever.  About  ChriftmaSy  when  the 
Berries  are  ripe,  they  may  cafily  be  made  to  ftick 
upon  the  fmooth  Bark  of  any  Tree  you  have  a  mind 
to  propagate  them  upon,  whether  it  ht  tlie  Oak^ 
AJhy  Elmy  Appky  Pear^  Plumy  Rofcy  Gcofeberry^ 
or  Curranty  tec.  The  vifcous  Juice  which  encom- 
paflcth  each  Seed  will  bind  it  faft  to  the  Part  you 
place  it  upon  v  and  with  this  UywW  Trouble  you 
may  cxpeft  young  Pianti  the  following  Year,  pro* 
vidied  tnc  Birds  don't  devour  the  Seeds  you  have 

■  {own*,  therefore  a  Net  would  do  w?U  r  fecure 
them.  I  have  feen  twenty  Plants  ot  M\/li:ae 
growing  upon  as  many  dilYerent  forts  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  one  Garden,  which  were  prcagated 
in  the  fame  manner  I  have  mention  I,  And  I 
bdicvc  it  would  be  very  ufeful  in  corrcding  the 

C  ^  too 
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too  grtat  VijgDisr  of  feme  Fruit^Trets^  and  brifi^ 
Aem  to  bear,  by  taking  from  them  the  fuperabun- 
data  Juices  J  which  ate  always  dieftruftivcto  Prolific 
ciiy^  either  in  Phnts  or  Animals. 

And  now,  from  thfc  Account  I  have  given  of  the 
Gtnefaiitm  of  PhntSy  we  ^nay  learn  why  double 
Phwers  feWorn  bear  iSfed\  becaufe  the  Duft  of  the 
Apices  is  too  much  crowded  with  die  Petals  or 
Fhwet'Leaves,  which  for  that  reafon  cannot  eafi- 
ly  reach  the  Style  or  PiJHl  of  the  Flotver^  which 
is  always  prominent,  and  above  the  Petals^  in  full 
JFhwers*  It  appears  likewife,  that  the  natural 
iProperties  of  Fruits  or  Seeds  may  be  changed  by 
siccidental  Coupling  with  other  Plants  •,  and  that 
the  S^s  fo  altered  may  rob  us  of  our  Expefta- 
tions  k\  Planting^  by  having  their  Principles  de- 
bauch*d  by  the  Dujl  of  diftemper'd  and  degenerated 
Plants. 

To  conclude:  I  ftiall  give  my  Reader  a  View 
of  the  generative  Parts  of  fome  Plants  done  with 
a  Micro/cope^  which  will  yet  explain  to  him  fome 
of  the  niceft  Particulars  relating  to  the  Subjeft  of 
this  Chapter. 

Plate  11.   Figure  L 

A  the  Pedicle  or  Foot-fialk  of  the  Tulip  Flower, 

B  the  Piftillum  of  the  feme. 

C  one  of  the  Stamina  taking  root  in  the  Pedicle  of 

the  Tulip. 
D  the  Apex^  or  Head  of  the  Stamen^  which  en- 

clofeth  the  Farina  FcecundanSy  or  Male  Seed^ 

in  two  Cells,  which  burft  open  when  they  arc 

ripe. 

Ftg.  II.  Shews  the  Piftillum  or  Uterus  of  the  Tulips. 
cut  horizontally,  and  magnified  with  one  of 
C<mpani^  Microfc^es, 

I  A  the 
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the  Cavity  of  the  Vagina  \  the  tanick  of  which 
PaQage  or  dvity  js  compoled  of  very  imall 
Veflcls,  which  are  cpntinued  into  fcveral  Coats 
of  the  Ovaries^  ^nd  the  Eggs  within  them 
marked  b  b  b  b  b  b.  All  thefe  Veflels  fcem 
to  take  their  rife  from  three  larger  Pipes 
CCC,  through  which  the  Sap  afcends  from 
tht:  Root  in  Steam  or  Vapour. 

DDD  ftiew  three  large  Veflels,  (whofe  Sap  is  in 
figure  of  final!  Globules  of  a  bluifh  Colour;) 
through  thefe  Veflcls  the  Sap  dcfcends  in  Li- 
quor. 
Thefe  large  Pip^  put  forth  Branches  of  Vef- 
fels  about  twenty  rimes  kfs  than  themfelves  -, 
which  pafling  horizontally  through  die  feve- 
ral  Ovaries^  arc  divided  into  fmalkr  Fibres^ 
and  at  length  are  lofV  in  the  Tunkk  of  the 
VapM.- Thefe  are  all  of  a  pale-blqe  Co- 
lour, 

EE  direft  to  the  flefliy  Part  which  feems  to  be 
made  up  of  many  tranfparent  Protuberances, 
of  a  pale-yellow  Colour^  lefiening  tliemfelves 
as  they  come  nearer  to  the  outward  Coat  of  the 
Pijiillum, 


F^.  IlL  Shews  the  Pijbllptm  or  Uferns  of  the 
Tulip  fplit  lengthways  at  A  t  wherein  arc  dif- 
covcrcd  two  of  the  Ovaries  on  each  fide  the 
Paflage  of  the  Vagina. 

B  the  Apex  flinging  out  its  Dujl^  which  h\h  upon 
C^  the  outward  Oftium  of  the  Uierus^  com- 
pofcd  of  fpungy  Folds,  which  emit  a  gum- 
my Liquor. 

D  one  of  the  Petals  or  Flower-Leaves^  taking  root 
on  the  Pedicle.  N,  B.  This  Figure  is  not  mag- 
nii^cd. 
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Ftg.  IV*  Shews  part  of  the  Pijlillum^  fplit  like 
that  in  the  former  Figure,  but  magnified, 

A  is  the  Cavity  of  the  Vagina^  into  which  the  Fa^ 
rina  is  fuppofcd  to  fall. 

C  is  the  Paffage  of  one  of  the  Vcffels  marked  C^ 
in  the  fecond  Figure. 

DD D  D  die  Tunick  of  the  Ovary ^  compofed  of 
many  fmall  Fibres.  ^ 

E  the  Eggs,  as  they  are  faften'd  to  the  Ovary,         " 

F  a  {lender  Fibre  palTing  lengthways  through  the 
Capfula^  and  feemingly  binding  the  Eggs  to- 
gether. 


Ftg,  V.  Is  the  Matrix  of  the  finglc  Anemone^ 
furrounded  with  its  Stamina  and  Apices,  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  the  Eggs  of  this  Flower 
are  naked,  (landing  on  the  outfidc  of  a 
little  Button  raifed  in  the  middle  of  thq 
Flower.  I 


I 


Fig.  VI,  The  Button  with  the  Eggs  on  its  out- 
fidc, fplit  lengthways. 

Fig.  VII.  A  is  a  Stamen^  with  its  Apex  of  thej 
Anemone^  of  its  natural  Size. 
B,  one  of  the  Eggs  or  Seeds  of  the  fame,  taken  ^ 
off  from  the  Button, 


Fig.  VIII.  The  Stamen, 
Anemone  magnified 


with  the  Apex  of  the 


In  this  Figure,  at 
A,  we  fee  the  Root  of  the  Stamen.  \ 

B  B  B  B  the  Length  of  the  Stamen  from  its  Root  to 
the  ApeXy  whereby  it  appears  to  be  a  hollow 
Tube. 

C  the  Apex  covered  with  its  Farina. 
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Tig.  IX.  Shews  us  mc  of  the  Seeds  or  Eggs  of 
ihc  Ananme  magnified  \  whofe  outward  Cbac 
is  cover'd  with  capillary  Veflels,  curl'd  and 
running  into  one  another,  with  a  View  of  the 
Neck  or  Paflage^  into  which  the  Maje-Duft  is 
fuppofed  to  ialL 

Thus  I  have  aideavour*d  to  explain  what  I  pro- 
fofed  in  the  Title  of  this  Chapter,  viz.  That 
Fkmis  have  a  Mode  of  Generation  fomcwhat  a- 
lulogous  to  that  in  Animals. 


CHAR  ra. 

Of  SOILS  proper  for  the  Nourijhment  (f 
PLANTS^  and  Compofts  for  forwarding 
tbeGrawth  of  PLANTS, 

IF  Plants  in  their  feveral  degrees  draw  from  the 
Earlb  fuch  Aliment  as  is  proper  for  their  Sub- 
fiftmct»  and  that  as  the  Nourilhment  they  receive 
b  more  or  lefs  fuitabie  to  them,  fo  they  profper 
accordingly  j  they  may  then  reafonably  infer,  that 
there  is  a  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Vegetables^  in  fomc 
fe/pe£b  like  that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals^  as  I 
havie  abcady  endeavoured  to  rtiew  in  my  firft 
Chapccr  of  this  Traft  :  For,  in  Animals^  it  is  very 
certain  that  a  Diet  Is  required  by  them  -,  and  that 
IHet  being  conceded,  is  the  Matter  from  whence 
the  Blood  is  drawn  ;  and  that  as  the  Blood  is,  fo  is 
tfcc  State  of  the  Body,  either  healthful,  or  diftem- 
pcr'd  J  then  it  reafonably  follows,  that  we  ought 
ai  carefully  to  provide  wholfome  and  natural 
Nourilhment  for  the  Welfare  of  each  refpcftiv© 
C  4  Plant 


fiofU  we  defign  XQpMop<i^ak^  as  we  u&ally  dp  the 
proper  Fqc4  of  Di^  of  every  Animal  we  have  a 
Qiijidjo  DPunfii.     The  VwA  of  L^c^ii  Aninuds  is 
of  thcee  Kindis  CkDly*  'inz.  FbjiK,  Herf^Sy  and  iS^^^^ 
or  Frnk^     So  Ukewi&  the  Food  or  "^hrrem  Plants  is 
of  three  Sorts;  f  ^»^,  L^jf^i  or  Malker-Eartby  and 
C%,  in  iheir   fevcral  Degrees:  And  as  the  feve- 
ral  JQt)^  pf  Fkfiy  tho  various  Tribes  of  Henbsj 
awJ  the  many  di&rent  FruUs^  have  each  their  re- 
Ipei^ye  Jmmdy  to.  feed  upon  theoi  *,  fa  f^/i  in  its 
ieveral    Degrees,  Loam,  of   different  Sorts,    and 
Clays  of  all  Kinds,  have  certain  Proportions   of 
Salts  in  them  refpeifUx^lj^   F^pec  fo|  tht  Nou^ 
riihment  of  every  Ptimk    Frtgi  qr  £fltt^  I  cQbetDft 
to  be  the  Medium  Nouriflmunt  between  Flejh  and 
Herbs  \  and  we  fiixd  that  every  Land  Ammal  will 
feed  upon  it,  although  thdr  natui^al  Food  is  either 
Flejby  or  Grafs.    As  for  Example  :  A  Hotfe,,  whofc 
proper  Food  is  Gra&,  will   eat  Grain-,  and  fo 
Dogs,  and  odier  CKat^ircs  who  feed  upon  Flefh, 
will  eat  Fruit.     And  I  am  of  opinion^  that  the 
Salts  therefore  of  Flejh^  Fruity  and  Herbsy  are  the 
fame,  ojojy   differing  in  the  Proportion  of  their 
Qgantiiw ;  that  is,  one  Pound  Weight  of  Flefi 
may  perhaps  contain  twice  as  many  Salts  as  the 
like  Weight  of  Qcain  or  Seed ;  and  one  Pound  of 
Grain  twice  the  Salts  afi  may  be  found  in  Herbs  or 
Grafs*     Now,  that  all  tbefe  Salts  are  proper  for 
Vegetation^  ia  evident  by  the  common  Pra&ice  of 
burying  iS//-4«;  orJLiV/^r,  Brakes^  Halmj  andfucb- 
like,  to  enrich  ibme  Sioils.    Again,  if  Fruits  and 
Grain  be  well  confumed,  one  Load  of  it  laid  upon 
a  Spot  of  Ground,  wiJl   enrich  it  more  than  ten 
Load  of  Horfe-littec  or  common  Dung,  fays  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt  from  Experience :  And  we  are  very 
fenfible  of  the  prodigious  Effcft  of  Carrion^  Lea-- 
ther^  or  any  Parts  oi Animals  appjy'dx  ta  the  Ropt^ 
of  Vegetables. 

So, 
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So,  on  th€  other  hand,  in  natural  Soils^  what  I 
call  JUwi?i  or  ^/htberEartb^  I  fuppole  to  be  the 
Medium  berween  Saffdmd  Clay\  tlmtis,  an  Earth 
of  a  ceriain  Temperature  partaking  equally  of  them 
both.  And  indml»  all  Soils  that  I  know  of  may 
be  reduced  under  thefc  three  general  Heads,  viz, 
Sand^  L&am^  and  Clay ;  for  all  others,  although 
they  may  bear  difierent  Names,  are  in  fome  re- 
fpeft  depending  upon  one  or  other  of  thefe. 
Gravelly  and  all  the  open  Sdh^  till  we  come  to 
ihe  Loam  I  mention,  aie  of  the  Sandy  Race ;  and 
the  binding  Earths^  from  Loam  downwards,  till 
wc  come  to  the  Sriffnefs  of  Chalk  itfelf,  may  be 
ranged  widi  the  Clay  Kind.  I  find  all  thefe  SfAls 
arc  alike  lending  to  Vegetation^  and  have  their  Salts 
proper  for  it,  but  in  different  Proportions  of  Quan- 
tity \  that  is,  a  Peck  of  Clay  has  perhaps  twice  as 
many  Salii  in  it,  as  the  fame  Quantity  of  Loam  ; 
and  that  Quantity  of  Loamy  twice  as  many  Salts^ 
as  the  fame  Proportion  of  Sand,  Now,  from  this 
Argument  of  mine,  it  may  feem  at  firft  view,  that 
Cltiy  is  the  moft  proper  Soil  to  forward  the  Growth 
of  Plants  V  whereas  we  know  that  Sand  is  much 
more  apt  to  produce  Plants  quicker  than  any  other 
Soil :  But  give  me  leave  to  explain  this  Paradox, 
C/rtv,  whofc  Parts  are  clofely  wrought  together^ 
will  not  eafdy  give  out  thofc  Salts  contained  in  it ; 
neither  can  the  tender  Fibres  of  every  Plant  make 
their  way  thro'  it  in  fearch  of  their  Nouriftiment : 
But  if  we  open  its  Parts,  by  digging  and  break- 
ing it  into  fmall  Particles,  and  keep  thofe  Part5 
open  by  a  Mixture  of  fome  fliaq>  Sami^  or  other 
Body  of  the  like  nature,  we  fliall  nor  fail  to  fee  the 
Effcds  of  its  Vigour. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  Sattd  is  apt  to  pufh  for- 
ward t!ie  plants  growing  upon  it  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  will  even  caufe  them  to  germinate  near  a  Month 
Iboncr  than  the  Plants  growing  upon  a  Clay:  The 

Rcafon 
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Realbn  is,  that  the  5^//^  in  a  Sand  arc  at  full 
bcrty  ta  be  raifed  and  put  in  Motion,  upon  the 
leaft  Approach  of  the  Sun's  Warmth:  but  then 
as  they  are  hafty  in  tlicir  Work,  fo  are  they  foon  j 
exhaled  and  loft.  f 

The  Clay  has  certain  Plants  growing  upon  it»^ 
which  are  natural  to  it,  and  confequendy  thrive  j 
better  in  it  than  in  any  other  SasL  I 

And  the  Sand  likewife  has  its  natural  Plants^  " 
[vhich  delight  in  it,  and  will  not  equally  profper 
I  in  any  other  EartL 

However,  both  the  Clay  Plants^  and  thofe  of 

[the  Sandy  will  grow  in  the  loamy  Soil  I  have  men- 

(tioned,    for  that  it  partakes    of  the  Qualities  of 

Sand  and  Clay^  as  Grain  doth  of  Flefl)  and  Herbs^ 

in  rcfpcft  to  the  Food  of  Animals, 

I  might  here  take  Notice  that  the  Word  Loam 
,  js  varioufly  received,  and  underftood  by  Planters, 
[Some  mean  by  it  the  moft  common  luperficial 
|£^r/<&  met  with  in  England^  without  any  Regard  I 
fio  die  Proportions  it  Ixars  of  Sand  or  Clay,  O- 
Ithers  would  have  it  more  inclining  to  Clay  than 
^and:  However^  I  fhall  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
)irputes  that  might  arife  concerning  it,  by  once 
Pmore  repeating,  that  when  I  Ihall  have  Occafion  to 
mendon  it  ^  I  mean  only  that  Degree  of  Earth 
which  equally  partakes  of  Sand  and  Clay, 

This  Eartb  then,  which  I  call  Loaniy  may  either 
be  of  a  black,  or  yellow  Colour  v  but  let  it  be  ei- 
dier  the  one  or  the  other.  Experience  fliews  us 
die  Plants  of  all  Sorts  will  grow  in  it ;  and,  for 
the  Reafons  I  have  before  mentioned,  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  Soil  than  any  other,  where- 
ever  it  happens  to  be  found. 

Now,  as  I  take  it,  feeing  that  Loam  is  fb 
happy  in  its  Produftions,  that  even  Plants  natu- 
rally bred  in  different  Soils  will  thrive  in  it,  it 
then  fccms  rcafonable^    that   if  by  Mixtures   of 
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Natural  Earths  one  with  the  other  ,  we  make 
fuch  a  Compoft  as  may  nearly  imitate  it»  we 
may  espefl  tar  greater  Soccefs  from  a  Mixture 
of  that  Sort  ( efpecially  in  Plantations  of  durable 
Swx)  than  any  Compofition  we  can  devife  to  be 
made  with  Dungs^  or  other  forcing  Ingredients. 
For  it  is  very  well  worth  our  Remark,  that  Jni- 
mals^  and  Vegetables  alio,  of  all  Sorts,  are  more 
laiHng,  as  they  arc  fed  by  fimple  and  natural  Diet^ 
as  I  have  hinted  before*  It  is  true,  Hot-beds^  or 
any  other  Means  of  the  like  Nature,  would  in- 
deed forward  the  Growth  of  Trees  ,  perhaps  as 
much  in  one  Year,  as  Nature  of  herfclf  would 
do  in  fix-,  or,  as  Dr.  Agricola  of  Ratijbonne  pre- 
tends by  his  artificial  Compoft  to  raife  Forejl-Trees 
to  acocd  the  Height  of  Twenty  Foot  in  a  few 
Days  time :  But  we  may  be  affured  they  can  ne- 
ver laft  out  half  their  Days,  for  we  find  the  fame 
in  jimmals^  but  particularly  in  Mankwd^  who  by 
Excels  of  unnatural  Foods ,  and  invigorating  Li- 
mimrs^  ihortens  his  Life  v  while  on  the  odier  hand, 
fuch  Men  as  have  bare  Subfiftencc,  and  are  for- 
ced through  Neceflity  to  live  upon  the  natural  Food 
of  their  own  Country,  are  long-lived-  I  there- 
fiirc  would  advife,  as  well  fi-om  what  I  have  faid, 
as  from  the  Obfervauons  and  Inquiries  I  have 
nude  of  the  Growth  of  Ttmber-Trees^  that  they 
may  not  be  forced  by  any  violent  Means,  if  wc 
dc%n  them  to  lall  long,  and  improve  diemfclves 
to  be  valuable  ;  neither  to  take  them  fi*om  a  Niir- 
Say  of  rich  Ground,  and  expofe  them  afterwards 
in  fuch  Land  where  they  may  want  die  faine  Plenty 
of  Nourifhment  they  have  been  ufed  to*,  for  then 
riicy  would  certainly  decline  and  deceive  us*  Let 
the  Earth  we  defign  to  plant  them  in,  be  frefh 
and  well  opcn'd  in  its  Parts ;  and  if  it  fhould 
|jc  fifted,  it  will  help  the  ftriking  of  young  Roots 
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at  firft  pknting »  and  fupport  them  till  thry  can 
^ther  Strength. 

1  think  1  need  not  &rthcr  expkin>  that  equal 
Quantities  of  Sand  and  Clay  well  mix'd  tpgctncr 
iKiIl  afibrd  us  the  dcfxral:de  ScU  we  feek  after, 
in  cafe  the  L^am  or  Mother  Earth  I  aiontion  can-* 
not  convenicndy  be  met  with.  But  this  has  its 
greateft  Ufe,  when  we  make  new  PlaHlations  j  for 
we  ought  alfo  to  examine  the  Depth  of  the  SqU 
underneath,  into  which  o^r  ^rees  are  afterwards 
to  pufh  their  Rnts^  and  from  whence  they  are 
to  draw  dieir  chief  Nourifhment,  and  that  may 
be  beft  known  from  Obfervarion  ;  that  is,  by  ex- 
fiminbg  the  moft  vigorous  Trees  of  every"  Kind, 
and  obfenring  the  ^alilies  and  Depihs  of  the 
SoUs  they  feed  from,  and  from  fuch  Examples 
to  nuke  our  Plantations  accordingly ;  we  fhall  then 
find  that  an  Oak  will  never  make  good  Timbery  if 
It  be  planted  or  fown  upon  a  fhallow  rocky  Soil% 
and  at  the  fame  time,  that  an  Afh  will  grow  there  -, 
but  this  I  fhall  more  fully  explain  in  the  next  Chap- 
ter of  Foreft-Trees. 

And  now,  feeing  that  fome  delight  more  in  the 
cmick  Growth  of  the  J^rees  they  plant,  dian  the 
Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  Fami- 
lies, from  a  regular  and  natural  Growth  of  their 
Plantations^  1  fhall  mention  fbme  Mixtures  which 
have  been  experienced  to  forward  the  Growth  of 
"Trees. 

Mixture  the  firft.  If  the  Scnl  be  flifF,  inclining 
to  Cla}\  let  it  be  well  broke  and  open*d,  of  which 
take  about  five  Load ;  add  to  it  an  equal  Quan- 
tity of  Heath  Turfs  burnt;  let  thefe  Ingredients 
be  well  mixed  and  fifted ,  or  fkreen*d  together, 
after  they  have  lain  for  a  Winter  in  a  Heap  or 
Ridge.  This  Compofl  will  forward  Trees  ex- 
tremely. 

Second 
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S/iifnd  Mixture.  To  four  Load  of  Jliff  Soil 
broke  and  openM  as  before,  add  as  many  Load 
of  Jbarp  Sema^  to  which  put  two  Load  of  the  AJhes 
of  burnt  FurxeZy  Gorfe^  Fern,  ff^eedi  or  tVood\  let 
chi$  be  well  mixM  together  about  Sept&mher  or 
OUcber^  and  be  laid  up  in  a  RU^f  till  the  F^- 
hruary  foUowtng,  to  be  i1<reen*d  or  fifted  for  Ufe. 
Sir  WiUlim  Bruce ^  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland^  made 
ufc  oi  the  like  Mixtures  in  his  Garden,  with  the 
Suexds  he  dcfired. 

fbird  Mxture.  One  Load  of  Rolkn  fVood^  fuch 
fls  nuy  be  found  under  a  Wood  Pile,  or  for  want 
of  chat,  the  lame  Quantity  of  Rtitted  Leaves.  To 
dther  of  thefc  add  a  Load  of  burnt  Grafs  Turf^ 
two  Load  of  Sandy  and  the  like  of  Jtiff  Soil  \  this 
Compoficion  muft  be  well  mix*d  and  laid  in  a 
Ri^e  from  Oiloher  till  Fehruarjy  and  be  fifted  for 
Ufc.  Nl  B,  Thefe  anificial  Stnls  fhould  always 
be  compofed  about  O^oher^  and  fifted  tiae  follow- 
ing Spring  juft  before  you  ufe  them  ;  for  if  you 
fbould  prtpare  them  in  the  Spring,  the  Summer's 
Heat  would  exhale  their  Volatile  Sjnrits  *,  and  be- 
fidcs,  fVeeJs  would  be  apt  to  rob  them  of  their 
Nourifhment,  unlefs  they  were  to  be  made  in  fome 
(hady  Place  under  7'rees. 

Fmrtb  Alixture,  Take  the  Quantity  of  a  Load 
of  Rjipe  Seedfy  after  the  Oil  is  pref^*d  from  them, 
which  may  be  very  eafily  had  at  the  Rape  Mills  at 
z  finall  Expence  \  add  to  them  two  Load  of  Sandy 
one  otjiiff  Soily  and  one  of  hrnt  Heath,  or  Grafs 
Turfy  prepared  as  the  others,  and  fifted,  will  great- 
ly forwara  die  Growth  of  any  Plant. 

Fifth  Mixture,  Take  one  Load  of  Malt  Grains 
(after  Brewing)  add  to  it  two  Load  of  Sandy  and 
two  of  ftiff  Smly  mix'd  and  prepared  as  before  » 
it  will  make  an  incomparable  Compoll  to  haften 
ihe  Grou'tb  of  Plants. 

Sixth 
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Sixth  Mxiure.  Sheets  Dung^  with  a  like  Quan« 
tity  of  fVood'AJheSi  ancl  twice  as  much  Loanij  or 
Mother  ^arlhj  prepared  as  before,  will  greatly  for- 
ward the  Growth  of  Herbs  and  ^rees. 

Seventh  Ji^ture.  Take  of  Horfe-Dungj  well 
confumed,  two  Load*,  add  to  it  one  Loadof  7«i/ 
jfjbes^  two  l/xui of  Sand^  and  two  of  JHff  Earth*, 
prepare  this  Mixture  as  before,  and  it  will  greatly 
rorward  Germination  of  Plants :  But  if  Sea-Coal 
AJhes  are  more  eafily  found,  put  them  in  the  Place 
of  the  burnt  Turf^  and  then  add  one  Load  more 
oi  ftiff  Earth  to  the  Compoft. 

And  now,  befides  the  feveral  Compofitions  which 
I  have  fet  down,  I  might  add  thoie  which  I  have 
known  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  SM  of 
Poultry^  that  feed  upon  Com  or  Grain.  I  found 
thofe  Ingredients  very  hot  and  full  of  Salts, 
gready  tending  to  Vegetation  y  and  abundandy 
quicker  in  their  Operauon  than  the  Soil  of  Atn- 
mahy  which  only  feed  upon  Herbs ;  but  that  Is 
no  grtat  Wonder,    if  it  be  true,  what  Sir  Hugh 
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fifft,  that  a  Preparation  of  natural  Soiliy  anfwerablc 
1 10  the  Loam  or  Mother  Earth  I  have  mentioned,  is 
certainly  the  bcft  for  all  Sorts  of  Foreft  Trees  to  be 
flanied  or  fawn  in,  if  we  defign  them  to  make  good 
I  Timber ;  and  if  it  is  rather  defired  that  fuch  Trees 
fliould  grow  quick,  and  coniequently  be  fubjeft  to 
decay  early,  or  be  prejudiced  by  Slights^  I  have 
made  mention  of  fuch  forcing  Compofts  as  will  iot 
them  forward  in  their  Growth^  but  in  my  Opinion 
might  be  better  emplo/d  in  Gardens  for  the  Pro- 
duftion  of  fliort-lived  Plants. 


CHAP.    IV, 


Cy Timber-Trees,  and  Underwood:  Of  Fe!~ 

■  ^^^  ^f  Timber ;  and  Drejfing  and  Cleaning 

■  §f  Woods. 
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SECT.    L 
Of  TIMBER  rREES. 


AS  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to 
the  Honour^  Beauty^  and  Welfare  of  an  Eftate, 
than  timely  and  fufficient  Plantations  of  Timber 
Trees^  !b  I  have  chofe  to  make  the  propagating  of 
Timber  my  prefent  Subjed:  j  and  what  I  liave  laid 
in  the  former  Chapters  may,  I  hope,  contribute 
Ibmething  towardis  our  Succefs  in  the  Undertaking, 
which  will  fo  greatly  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of 
every  Man  of  Eftate,  if  it  be  rightly  underftood. 
For  altho'  a  Gentleman  may  perhaps  be  poffefs'd 
of  a  plentiful  Fortune,  fuppofe  of  10,000/.  per 
Ammm^  he  ought  certainly  to  confider,  that  in  Pro- 
ce6  of  Time  he  muft  provide  Fortunes  for  Chil- 
dren out  of  that  Eftate,  proportionable  to  his  Ho- 

3  nour. 
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nour.  And  again,  hU  Children  muft  Hkewi/e  make 
farther  Provilions  out  of  their  feveral  Parctls  for 
their  Iffue,  and  fo  on,  till  ai  length,  in  fix  or 
feven  Generations,  wc  fhall  find  the  Paternal  Eftate 
cut  to  Pieces,  into  fo  many  Jitd«  Shares  ,  that 
there  will  hardly  remain  any  Idea  of  the  plentiful 
Stock  of  their  Anceftors.  Now,  I  fay,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  Token  of  great  Wifdom,  for  every 
Gentleman  of  Fortune,  not  only  to  coi^fult  all 
proper  Means,  how  to  maintain  the  Bulk  of  hi? 
Eftate  entire,  but  continue  it  fo  in  his  Line,  wifely 
guarded  againft  the  Hazards  of  Fortune,  and  ev^cn 
the  natural  Confcqucnccs  I  mention ,  by  rimely 
and  ncceffary  Phntattms  npon  it,  which  W6uld  be 
fo  many  Monuments  of  his  Wifdom  and  impro- 
ving Treafuries  for  the  Good  fjf  his  Pofterity  :  And 
befides,  how  beneficial  would  fuch  Plantatiom  be, 
in  cafe  of  extraordinary  Accidents,  tlie  Profufc- 
nefs  of  a  young  Heir,  the  Difctivery  of  Iron  or 
L«ul  Mines,  where  Wood  is  of  fuch  extraordinary 
Ufe  i  or  for  the  raifing  a  Sum  of  Money  upon  any 
Emergency  ?  I  may  add  likcwife,  bcfides  the  pri- 
vate Intcreft  of  the  Proprietor,  it  would  be  of  ge- 
neral Ufe,  and  for  the  Nation's  Grood.  How  hap- 
pily is  England  fituated  for  Trade  ?  What  Benefits 
doth  Ihc  rcceire  from  her  Shipping  ?  Antl  therefore 
how  profitable  and  ulehil  is  her  Timber?  which 
will  yet  become  morc  valuable  than  ever,  in  that 
fo  much  is  continually  cut  down,  and  very  little 
Care  taken  to  make  new  Pianiations  for  future  Bene- 
fit. In  a  word,  tlie  prdent  State  of  Tmher  in  En- 
gland is  fo  very  inconfiderable^  in  refpeft  to  the 
great  Ufe  made  of  it,  and  even  that  which  remains 
growing  is  generally  fo  much  neglefted  in  its  Cul- 
ture, tlmt  I  hope  fomc  Directions  for  its  Improve- 
ment may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  World, 

The  Trees  which  have  been  commonly  propagated 
in  Ef^hnd  for  Timber^  are  the  Oa*,  JJh^  Beecbf 
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fnut^  and  Walnut :  Thefe  are  of  the  up* 
and  we  may  add  to  them  the  Iln\  or 
Evergreen  Oak, 

Of  the  lower  Rank»  for  Underwood^  or  more  in- 
difierent  Ule,  are  the  Hazd^  Alders^  fVtllowij  and 
ind  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  OAK,  Ukc  all  other  Plants^  has  its  Varie- 
ties i  which  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  Botanijls^ 
I  hive  obfcrved  about  live  Sorts  in  England ;  but 
I  ftalJ  only  recommend  two  Kinds  of  them  to  be 
pknoed  for  Timber.     The  firft  and  befl  in  my  Opi- 
nioci  is  the  Ufright-oaky  which  grows  more  ereft 
ttum  any  other  v  and  the  fecond  is  the  large  Spread- 
ifig'Mk.     We  have  many  Inltances  of  thefe  Kinds 
ihai  have  attain'd  to  fuch  prodigious  Greamefs  of 
Stature,  that  the  Timber  alone  of  one  Tree  has  been 
fold  for  upward  of  50  /.     The  Oak  doth  not  onJy 
afferd  us  the  moft  ferviceablc  Timber  for  naval  Ar* 
chitefture,  but  uhb  tor  other  Building.     Its  Bark 
is  iifcful  to  Tanners^  and   the  Oak  is  therefore  cut 
down    about  Aprih    whai    its   Bark  will    peeh 
The  Act^nu  arc  excellent  Food  for  Hogs.     This 
Tnce  delights  in  moift  Ground  of  a  good  depth, 
1    will   profper  in    the  coldeft   Clay^    and,  as 
r.   Evdyn    iays,   in  Gravel  alio.     It  is   noted 
Hkcvp-ilc^    that    fome  Oaks  having  been  fown    in 
Hcdgie-rows,  have  in  the  fpace  of  30  Years  bom 
a  Stem  or  Trunk  of  a  Foot  diameter.     I  have  my- 
fcJf  fen  /ome  feedling  0^*i  of  20  Years  Growth 
of  near  that  Subftance,  which  had  never  been  re- 
moved from    the   Place  where  diey  were   fown; 
and  I  would  advife,  that  every  Plantation  of  Oaks 
be  fet  from  Acorns  on  die  very  Spot  where  they 
arc  to  remain  \  and  diat  we  are  like  wife  careful 
to  chufe  our  Acorns  from  thriving,  vigorous  Trees, 
for  die  Reafons  I   have  before  mentioned.     The 
Biftance  between  them  ought  to  be  about  33  Foot, 
and  the  faid  Space  between  die  Oah  fliouid  be 
Pa  ax  L  D  mtei- 
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interfown  or  planted  for  Underwood,  as  I  Hiall  df- 
fcft  in  die  following  Chapter, 

Of  the  JS H  there  are  two  Sorts  (falfely  di- 
Hnguilhed  by  the  Names  of  Male  and  Female, ) 

[frhich  moft   deferve    our  Care,    in  that  they  arc  ^ 

[quick  Growers,  and  rife  to  a  prodigious  Stature  r  fl 
5efides  thefe,  there  are  fevcral  other  Kinds  which 

[are  not  worth  our  notice  -,  fo  that  we  ought  to 

[l)e  careful  in  the  Choice  of  the  Keys  or  Seeds  we 
Jefign  to  fow.     I  have  l^eard  of  JJh  Trees  of  40 

^Years  Growth  from  the  Seed,  that  have  been  fold 
for  25/.  a-piece ;  which  have  grown  on  Plains,  in 

■  light  Earth  not  va-y  deep  :  And  Mr.  Evelyn  tells 
03,  that  one  Pcrfon  planted  fo  much  of  this  fort 
of  Timber  in  his  Lifi-time,  as  was  valued  worth 

^50,000/.  to  be  bought;  which  he  juftly  remarks, 
was  very  good  Encouragement  for  a  fmall  and 
pleafant  Induftry.     The    Keys  of   tliis    Tree  arc 

I  lowed  about  Olfober,  or  elfe  may  be  kid  at  that 
ime  in  Sand,  5.  S,  S.  till  the  following  Spring,  and 

[then  fown.     The  Timber  of  iJie  Jfif  is  ufed  for 

iPIoojghs  and  Axel -trees.  Wheel-rings,  Oars,  and 
many  other  mechanick  Works  :  And  if  we  propa- 
gate the  JJb  for  Underwood  only,  it  will  turn  to 
food  account  for  Hoops  and  Hop-poles,  It  may 
e  cut  about  February. 
The  £££C/f  d'elightsioMountains.  InJ5^*- 
/hire,  in  the  Chalky  Hills,  this  Tree  is  very  profoe- 
rous,  and  attains  a  confidcrable  Stature.  Its  9iw- 
her  is  uied  about  Keels  of  Ships,  and  many  Imple- 
inents  of   Hufbandry.     It    is  the  moft  common 

r fire-wood  of  England,  efpecially  about  London^ 
where  Billets  are  ufually  burnt.  Among  the 
Coal-pits  near  Newcnftle  upon  Tyne,  this  Wood 
is  much  ufed  to  make  Cart-ways ;  where  for  ma- 
ny Miles,  the  Wheels  of  the  Coal- waggons  run 
upon  it  i  which  laves  the  Expcnce  of  Horfe-flefli- 
This  Wood  will  remain  found  for  many  Years  in 
3  thofe 
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fc  marfliy  Lands,  and  is  much  efteemed  for 
that  Ufe.  From  the  Seed^  which  is  called  Beecb^ 
maft^  the  French  have  long  fince  drawn  a  very  fweet 
Oil  tor  eatings  and  lately  the  fame  has  been 
pradifed  in  England,  This  Seed  is  likewife  good 
to  fired  Deer  J  Hogs^  and  Fowl:  It  may  be  fown  a- 
bout  OHober^  or  pat  in  Sand  like  the  AJh-Keys  till 
Spring,  the  better  to  prefcrve  It  from  Vermin.  The 
^mber  may  be  ait  as  the  former. 

We  have  many  forts  of  ELM  frequent  in 
England^  among  which  die  Vulgar  or  Alouniain  Elm 
h  counted  the  beft  for  Timber :  I  IhaU  therefore 
recommend  this  Sort  to  the  Planter  before  all 
others.  It  may  be  propagated  from  the  Seed  or 
Sameraj  which  ripens  and  hills  from  it  towards  the 
latter  End  of  Aprils  or  Beginning  of  May^  it  mull 
then  be  (own  in  fine  fifted  Earthy  or  what  I  call 
Lt^m  in  the  foregoing  Chapter.  Tliis  Semina^ 
ry  muft  be  made  in  a  fhady  Place,  and  watered 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Earth  begins  to  dry  :  But 
bcfides  this  way  of  raifmg  Elm$^  we  may  cither 
propagate  them  fi-om  Layers^  or  Suckers  \  which 
lall  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  of  fine  Earth 
about  the  Beginning  of  Mnrcb^  and  kept  well  wa- 
ttrcd.  And  fo  naturally  is  the  Elm  inclined  to  Vege- 
tation^ that  I  have  heard  fonic  affirm,  by  lowing 
only  the  Chips  of  it  in  a  Piece  of  plowM  Ground, 
they  have  raifed  a  large  Quantity  of  thefe  Trees  ; 
which  perhaps  is  not  impoflible  :  For  I  am  aflured 
in  other  Cafes,  the  Buds  and  Leaves^  nay,  the  very 
fibrous  Roots  of  Plants^  have  been  made  to  vegetate 
and  produce  Trees.  As  for  Example  :  The  finglc 
Leaves  of  Oranges  have  been  made  to  ftrike  Root^ 
and  produce  Branches^  Leaves^  Flowers^  and  Fruity 
by  ictting  them  half-way  in  the  Earib  \  and  Mr. 
Faircbild  of  Hoxton  has  done  the  like  with  Leaves 
of  Lauruftinm :  However,  let  us  ralfc  our  Elms 
wiiich  way  w§  will^   I  (hall  advife  that  they  be 
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hot  planted  out  of  their  firft  Beds  till  they  havte 
ftood  there  two  Years;  and  then  remove  them 
to  greater  Diftances  from  each  other,  and  let 
them  fo  remain  till  you  plant  them  out  for  good, 
at  about  20  Foot  diftance  in  Beds  of  the  fifted 
Loam  direfted:  They  grow  quick,  give  a  fine 
Shade,  and  afford  valuable  Timber:  And  if  the 
Wttcb  Elm  or  Dutch  Elm  be  grafted  upon  this 
Kind,  we  may  expedt  them  to  make  Shoots  of 
ibove  eight  Foot  long  in  one  Year,  and  pro- 
duce Leaves  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs  ;  but  the 
Wood  will  then  not  be  fo  valuable.  This  Tree 
delights  in  an  Earth  competently  fertile,  neither 
too  dry  or  fandy,  or  too  cold  and  fpungy  -,  nor 
does  it  require  a  deep  Soil.  Let  it  be  moderate- 
ly refi-eflied  with  Water  after  planting ;  and  to 
keep  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  more  open,  and 
ready  to  receive  Wet,  cover  the  Bed  it  is  planted 
in  with  rotten  Fern^  or  other  fuch-like  Matter. 
A  Year  or  two  after  plantings  you  may  refrefh  the 
young  Fibres  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  with 
fome  fine  fifted  Earthy  or  any  one  of  the  four 
firfl  Mixtures  mentioned  in  the  foregoing"  Chapter, 
l^rhich  will  make  the  Tree  fhoot  prodigioufly,  for 
that  they  contain  vegetable  Salts  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  very  fervice- 
able,  cfpecially  where  it  may  always  lie  wet,  it 
Svill  laft  a  long  time  ;  it  is  mightily  ufcd  for  Pipes, 
Pumps,  Mills,  and  fuch  Parts  of  Ships  as  lie  con- 
ftantly  under  Water :  In  a  word,  it  is  almofl  of 
general  Ufe.  The  Time  of  felling  it  is  from  No- 
vember  to  February. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  CHESNUT  in  Eng- 
land y  that  which  bears  edible  Fruity  and  the  other 
which  is  called  the  Horfe-chefnut.  The  firft  of 
thefe  Trees  affords  good  Timber^  and  the  latter  is 
only  defirable  for  its  pleafant  Shade  and  beautiful 
Flowers.    Thcfc  Trees  may  both  be  raifed  by  fet- 
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ling  the  f^uts  about  three  Inches  deep  in  a  light, 
fandy  Sml^  towards  die  latter  End  nf  February  or 
Beginning  of  March  \  but  as  the  firft  only  is  ufc- 
tiil,    io    1    fhall   chufc  to  recommend    it  to  the 
Fonfier^     It  deJights  in  high  Grounds  remote  from 
Water,    which   would   fpoil  both  its  Timber  and 
Fruii^    and  (hou!d   indeed    be  kt  from  tlie  Nutp 
where  it  is  always  to  remain  j  tor  it  is  apt  to  fuffer 
' :  by  removing,  ajid  fpread  too  much  ill  its 
•^  s,  when  it  lofes  its  Tap-root^  as  all  odier 
f^itp-roaled  Tftcs  are  known  to  do.     Its  Timber  h 
Jailing  if  it  be  kept  dry,  and  good  for  Buikling  ; 
iind  if  it  be  planted  for  UrJeri^ood,  it  will  alford 
excellent  Poles  and  Stakes  in  nine  Years  after  fow- 
ing»  worth  at  leaft  10  j.  per  Hundred.     The  FntU 
h  fometimes  ufed  at  our  Tabks,  but  more  com- 
monly given  to   Deer  and  other  Cattle  to  fatten 
iliem*     We  may  fell  the  Tree  any  time  between 
I^uvember  2nd  February, 

Among  the  Botamjh^  there  are  reckonM  many 
Sons  of  IVALNUrS  ,  two  only  of  which  I  lliall 
recommend  to  tlie  Planler^  viz.  that  with  the yo/i 
Shell ^  for  the  fake  of  die  Fruit  \  and  that  with  the 
Hack  Grain^  for  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Timber,  They 
^sc  hotli  raifcd  from  the  Nuts^  Uke  the  Cbcjnut ; 
afxl  J>-ould,  like  them,  \k  Town  in  die  Places  where 
jrfiey  arc  to  remain.  They  are  in  great  danger  ot 
HoLth  if  they  lofe  die  Tap-rcoi^  but  will  thrive 
cxtrcmcJy  if  diey  have  Dcpdi  of  Earth  to  ftrike 
bro.  The  Walnut  grows  well  in  Loam^  but  will 
flourifti  alfo  in  Chalky  or  gravelly  SmU  eidier  on 
iiilJy  Ground,  or  in  a  Vale,  which  ( I  think)  Ihews 
it  to  be  a  foreign  PlarJ  :  For,  as  I  luve  oblerved» 
every  PUmS  natural  to  England  has  a  Soil  and  £x- 
f^ure  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  will  fcarce  be  mode 
grow  in  any  other  fort  of  Land  or  Situation,  I 
vc  fcen  fome  H^alnut  Trees  of  forty  Year5 
Growth  from  the  fctting  of  the  Nuts  that  were 
D  3  valued 
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valued  at  5  /.  a-piece ;  and  others  {landing  by  them, 
which  were  Trees  planted  at  the  fame  time  ( as 
the  Owner  himfelf  informed  me)  that  were  not 
worth  30  J.  a  Tree  :  And  the  like  Obfervation  has 
been  made  of  other  Tap-rooted  Trees,  but  parti- 
cularly the  Oak :  So  great  is  the  Difference  of 
Growth  in  downright-rooted  Plants  when  they  are 
fet  from  Acorns  or  Nuts^  and  tranfplanted  from  the 
Nurfery.  The  Timber  is  much  ufed  for  Chairs, 
Cabmets,  and  Houlhold  Furniture ;  it  is  durable, 
and  an  Enemy  to  Worms  from  its  exceeding  Bitter- 
ncfs.  The  Nuts  yield  abundance  of  Oil,  and  take 
place  among  the  beft  Fruits  for  the  Table.  This 
Tree  may  be  cut  down  when  the  Sap  is  fixed,  i.  e. 
from  November  to  February. 

ThtlLEXy.orEVER-GREEN  OAK, 
is  a  Plant  which  produces  admirable  Timber ;  but  is 
more  particularly  valuable  for  its  Knee  Timber, 
which  is  much  tougher  than  that  of  our  Englijb 
Oak  :  It  is  in  fuch  requeft  among  our  Ship-Car- 

E enters,  that  many  Ships  I-,ading  of  it  has  been 
rought  to  England,  The  Tree  is  of  quick  Growth, 
and  will  attain  to  a  very  confiderable  Height,  even 
to  equal  the  talleft  of  the  Englt/h  Oaks ;  to  which 
Perfeftions  we  may  alfo  add  the  Beauty  oi its  Leaves, 
which  are  green  all  Winter. 

That  curious  Gentleman  Robert  Balk,  Elq; 
F.R.S.  has,  among  other  Improvements  for  the 
Good  of  his  Country,  propagated  a  large  Parcel  of 
thefe  Trees  in  England  -,  fome  of  which  have  in  a- 
bout  30  Years  fpace  grown  to  a  confiderable  Great- 
nefs  of  Stature :  And  it  is  to  be  wifli'd  that  others 
would  follow  his  Example  in  the  Culture  of  this 
beautiful  and  profitable  Tree,  This  Gentleman 
has  raifed  fome  Thoufands  of  them  from  Acorns^ 
and  tranfplanted  them  with  Succefs  and  great 
Judgment;  and  to  follow  his  Method,  we  muft 
let  the  Jforns  in  Loam  well  fifted,  in  Garden-pots, 

Vi 
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111  February^  and  turn  them  out  with  the  Earth 
about  their  Roots  when  they  are  two  Years  Growth^ 
m  traniplant  them  afterwards  at  proper  Diilances, 
vhcre  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe,  like  our  Englijh 
Oaksy  are  7ap-rooiedy  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
Sdl  ,•  They  profper  in  moift  Land,  rather  on  a 
Plain,  thiui  on  hilly  Ground,  If  we  confult  the 
Anatomy  of  Planis^  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  injure  their  Tap-roots^  which  are  always  an- 
fwtfabJe  to  the  heading-Jhoot  on  the  TVp  of  the 
?>//.  It  is  therefore  realbnable  to  believe,  that 
a  Plants  by  lofing  that  Downrigbt-root^  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  alfo  the  Top-Jhoot  which  is  fed  from  it: 
And  altho*  a  Tree  may  llrike  freih  Roots  after  the 
Ampuiat'wi  of  this  Lea^ng-root^  yet  we  may  find 
by  Experience,  that  the  Sap  will  then  pufh  forth 
Branches  in  the  Sides  of  the  Stem^  and  difcontinue 
ks  upriglit  Growth.  We  may  fell  this  Tree,  as 
we  do  the  other  Oak^  for  the  fake  of  its  Birk. 
The  Adorns  are  good  Food  for  Deer  and  Fowl^ 
which   greatly  delight    in    the    Shelter  of  theic 
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HAvlng  mention*d  the  moll  valuable  Trees  fot 
Timber^  1  am  in  the  next  place  to  take  notice 
of  fuch  others  as  will  afford  us  the  moft  valuable 
Crops  of  UND ERIVOOD. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ASH  and 
CUES  NUT  may  be  ordered  in  this  manner, 
and  bring  confiderable  Returns  to  the  Proprietor, 
The  next  which  I  Ihall  propofe  for  this  Ufe  is  th? 
HAZEL '3  which,  if  it  be righdy managed,  will 
turn  to  good  account  in  Coppices.  This  Plant  may 
be  raifed  from  the  Nuts  fown  a  litde  after  they  arc 
D  4  rvpe^ 
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ripe,  in  cold,  dry,  (andy  Ground ;  but  if  the 
Land  happens  to  be  more  inclined  to  Clay^  plow 
it  in  Autumn^  and  let  it  mellow  with  the  Frofts  till 
February  before  you  fow  them.  The  Learned  ad- 
vife,  that  after  the  Seedling-plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  weeded  or  hough'd,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  Plants  at  three  Foot  diftance  from  each  other ; 
and  after  ,tluw  Years  Growth^  to  cut  them  off 
within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Ground :  By  which 
means  they  will  be  made  to  (hoot  forth  many 
^wigs  from  each  Stetn^  which  in  nine  Years  time 
(i.  e.  twelve  from  putting  in  the  Seed)  will  be  fit 
to  cut  for  Hop-poles,  Hoops,  Faggots,  and  other 
fuch  Ufes ;  but  if  you  rather  chufe  to  ufe  them 
for  Hurdles,  then  they  may  be  cut  at  five  Years 
Growth.  After  the  firft  Cutting,  you  may  cut 
again  in  feven  or  eight  Years,  if  they  like  the 
Ground,  for  Poles  and  Hoops,  as  before;  andfo 
continue  to  do  from  time  to  time  as  yoii  fee  occa- 
fion.  But  thefe  I'rees  may  be  likewife  propagated 
by  Suckers^  which  are  frequently  found  grow^ 
ing  about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  but  ate  not 
very  certain  in  their  Growth  after  tranfplanting, 
unlefs  they  are  carefully  watered,  till  they  have 
ftruck  good  Roots.  In  a  Plantation  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  between  October 
and  the  Beginning  of  Marchy  when  the  Weather 
is  open,  thefe  Suckers  muft  be  fct  at  three  Foot 
diftance ,  and  cut  down  within  half  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground  about  the  Beginning  of  April  following , 
or  they  may  alfo  be  proragated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches  or  Twigs  about  three  Inches  in  the 
Earth;  which  will  furnilh  us  with  abundance  of 
young  Plants  in  a  Year's  time.  This  Work  muft 
be  done  about  October. 

The  next  I  fhall  treat  of  is  the  PFILLOH^^ 
an  Amphibious  Plant.     There  are  many  Sorts  of  it 
diftinguifhM  by  the  Botanifts^  which  (houW  I  men- 
tion 
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here  by  their  Icvcral  Names,  I  might  per- 
haps perplex  my  Reader,  and  fhatl  therefore  only 
mentjon  them  as  two  Kinds  ;  firft,  the  OZ  I ERS^ 
which  aflford  Twigs  for  the  Balker- makers,  and 
Binding- Rods  i  and,    fecondly,  the  Tree-kind  or 

fvirnr 

Firft  then,  the  OZ/£/e  5,  which  afford  us 
Twigs  for  Wicker-works ,  are  raifcd  by  fetting 
Slips  of  two  or  three  Ycai-s  Grtnvtb  about  a  Foot 
deep  in  marftiy  or  wet  Grmnd^  at  two  Foot  diftance 
from  each  otiier.  This  H'^ork  is  beft  done  about 
the  Middle  of  February^  if  the  Weadier  be  open. 
The  fccond  Year  after  plantings  they  may  have 
their  Tops  cut  off,  leaving  their  Srems  about  a 
Foot  above  Ground  \  fo  will  they  put  forthTwigs^ 
which  muft  be  again  cut  down  early  the  Spring 
following  :  Which  Work  being  continued  every 
Year,  the  Owner  will  find  confiderablc  Advan- 
tage from  fuch  Plantations,  An  Acre  of  Ground 
thus  managed  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the 
like  Parcel  of  Land  fown  with  Wheat  y  or  any 
Grain  whatever :  And  it  may  be  for  this  reafon, 
that  fome  would  pretend  to  raife  vafl  Sums  of 
Money  by  planting  fcveral  thoufiind  Acres  in 
this  way,  as  1  have  been  informed  feveral  Gen- 
tlemen propofe  to  do.  It  is  certain,  at  prefcnr, 
Oziers  turn  to  good  account  \  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  we  had  only  as  many  more  planted  as  we 
have  now  growing  iti  England^  the  Markets  would 
be  Dvcr-(lockM  with  them,  and  their  Price  would 
fell :  And  befides,  every  Ground^  as  I  have  ftid 
before,  will  not  produce  them.  In  this  Treatife 
may  be  found  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  for 
Ufe,  the  different  Lands  they  require  for  their 
Welfare,  and  the  vaft  Returns  they  would  bring 
in,  if  large  Plantations  were  made  of  the  feveral 
Kinds  by  a  difcreet  Planter^  who  knew  how  to 
allot  to  every  SqU  the  free  proper  for  it.    But  I 
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ihall  proceed  now  to  give  feme  Direftions  for  the 
propagating  of  the  large  WUhy  or  ^ree-hnd  \ 
which  will  alfo  in  a  few  Years  time  afford  pro- 
fitable, tho*  not  very  durable  Wood.  Its  Ufe  is 
for  Perthes,  Rake-tales,  and  fuch-like.  Branches 
of  three  or  four  Years  Growtby  about .  two  Foot 
in  length,  being  fet  near  two  Foot  deep  in  the 
Ground  in  February^  about  fifteen  Foot  afunder^ 
*will  foon  make  handfome  ^rees  which  will  bear 
Lopping  ev^ry  fifth  Year  :  Thefe  love  wet  Ground, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  prolper  in  any  other.  I' 
might  add,  that  this,  and  feveral  other  forts  of 
if^lowj  might  be  raifcd  fi"om  Seeds  which  are  bom 
on  the  Femde  Juliy  if  we  fow  them  in  wet,  boggy 
Ground,  as  is  pra£tifed  in  France  and  other  Coun- 
tries* 

The  JLDERj  nwre  than  all  other  Tiws  be- 
fide,  delights  in  boggy  Places,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated in  the  coldeft  wet  Grounds.  This  Amphibious 
Plant  is  belt  raifed  fi-om  Truncheons  or  Branches 
about  three  Foot  in  length:  Setting  them  about 
February  a  Foot  deep  in  the  Ground,  they  thrive 
exceedingly  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  and  will 
make  fuch  Shoots  in  three  or  four  Years  time, 
as  may  be  then  cut  and  fold  to  good  advantage  for 
Poles  and  other^Ufes.  It  is  a  lafling  Wood  if  it 
lie  continually  under  Water ;  and,  if  we  believe 
Jof.  Baubinusj  will  in  courfe  of  time  turn  to  Stone } 
but  if  it  be  expofed,  fo  as  to  be  fometimes  wet, 
and  fometimes  dry,  it  is  of  no  duration.  This 
Plant  is  alfo  raifed  from  Seed,  in  Flanders  \  where 
they  make  great  profit  of  it 
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SECT.    in. 

0/  Felling    of  TIMBER,    and  DreJJif^, 
Cleanings  and  Pruning  of  WOOD  S, 

THUS  have  I  given  a  fhort  View  of  the  fe- 
vera!  forts  of  Trees  which  1  would  recom- 
rncjii  to  be  planted  for  *  Timber  and  Underwood: 
1  lave  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  feveral  Soils 
and  Situalions  proper  to  each  of  them ;  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  fome  ufe :  For  that  in  the  Quan- 
tity of  an  Acre  of  Ground,  we  find  Earths  of 
very  different  Qualities,  to  any  of  which  one  or 
other  of  the  Trees  I  have  named  may  be  allotted* 
And  now,  as  I  fuppofe  that  every  Gendeman 
who  is  about  to  maJce  a  Plantation^  will  certain- 
ly make  it  upon  his  own  Land^  or  at  leaft  on  fuch 
Parcel  of  Ground  as  will  by  Right  be  continued 
tcr  his  Demife  in  his  Family,  it  is  reafonable  e- 
nough  to  bdicve,  that  fuch  Perfons  may  have 
upon  their  Eftates  fome  Timber  already  growing, 
fome  Trees  profpcring,  others  decaying ;  Now,  I 
&y,  Jt  would  furely  be  good  Hulbandry  to  fell 
fuch  Trees  as  begin  to  decline,  either  from  too 
great  Age,  or  too  near  Neighbourhood  with 
othen. 

To  the  firft,  I  can  pretend  to  give  no  other  Di- 
retflion,  than  to  have  them  cut  down  at  the  pro- 
per Sea/on-^  but  to  the  fecond,  (i,  e.)  where  they 
grow  too  clofe  together,  leave  the  moft  thriving 
Trees  to  grow  and  improve  themfelves,  and  cut  up 
the  others  root  and  branch^  leaving  convenient 
Diftances  between  tht  Trees  which  remain  ftanding, 

which 
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•  Far  s/hrihtr  Atc&unt  if  Trees  and  Undenvood,  nQi  mm' 
h  /^  Ch^ptcr^  /a  //^  /aiur  End  of  Chap.  V, 
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which  ought  to  be  only  fuch  as  have  their  Tops  or 
Leading'Jhoots  profperojjj,  and  in  good  order. 

Our  Countrym^  J^awfon^  who  had  for  above 
forty  Years  ftudyM  the  Improvement  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Woodi  and  Ttmbcr-trees^  has  given  us 
a  very  good  Leffon  concerning  the  Dreffmg  and 
Cleaning  of  Woods ;  which  being  ikon  and  muck 
to  thepurpoie,  I  fhall  insert  in  hi^i  own  Words ; 

*'  How  many  Forefts  and  JVoods^  wherein  you 
•*  Aiall  have,  for  one  thriving  Tree^  four  (nay  fome- 
•'  times  turehty-four )  evU-tbrivingj  rotten,  and 
*'  dying  Trees^  even  while  they  live ;  and  inftead 
**  of  Trees^  thoufands  oS Bujhes  and  Shrubs!  What 
**  RoStennefs^  what  Hollownefs^  what  dead  ^msy 
**  withered  Tops,  curtail*d  Trunks,  what  Loads  of 
**  A&/J,  droopitfg  Boughs,  and  dying  Branches,  fhall 
*'  you  fee  every  where  •,  and  thofe  that  are  in  this 
**  fort,  are  in  a  manner  all  unprofitable  Boughs^ 
*'  cankef^d  Arms,  crooked,  little,  and  ftiort  Bolls ! 
**  What  an  infinite  number  of  Bujhes^  Shrubs^ 
**  and  Scrags  of  Hazles,  Thorns,  and  other  unpro- 
**  fitable  ff^'oodi  which  might  be  brought,  by 
**  drefling,  to  become  great  and  goodly  Trees ! 
**  Confider  now  the  Caufe: 

"  The  Lejfer  fVood  has  been  fpoiled  with  care- 
^*  iefs,  unlkilflil  and  untimely  Stowing ;  and  much 
^'  alfo  of  the  Great  Pf^ood.  The  greater  Trees,  at 
**  their  firft  rifmg,  have  filPd  and  overladen  them- 
^*  fdves  with  a  number  of  wajieful  Boughs  and 
**  Suckers,  which  have  not  only  drawn  the  Sap  from 
*'  the  Boll,  but  alfo  have  made  it  knotty,  and 
**  themfelves  and  the  Boll  moffy,  for  want  of 
**  Dreffing :  Whereas,  if  in  the  Prime  of  Growth 
**  they  had  been  taken  away  clofe  all  but  one  Top^ 
**  and  clean  by  the  Bulk,  the  Strength  of  all  the 
''  Sap  would  have  gone  to  the  Bulk,  and  fo  he 
*'  would  have  recovered,  and  covered  his  KnotSy 
^^  and  have  put  forth  a  fair,  long,  and  ftrait  Bo- 
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••  rfjr  for  Timber^  proB  Bible,  huge,  great  of  lulk^ 
^  and  of  infinite  laft. 

♦'  If  all  Ttmber-tr^a  were  fuch,  (will  feme  fay) 
**  how  fhould  we  have  crooked  Wood  for  Wheels^ 

**  Anjw<r^  Drcfs  all  you  can,  and  there  will  be 
**  enough  aookcd  for  thofe  Ufcs, 

**  More  than  thb,  in  mod  Places  they  grow  /b 
**  thick,  that  neither  tliemfelvcs,  nor  Earthy  nor 
•*  any  thing  under  or  near  them,  can  thrive  -,  nor 
**  Sun.,  nor  Kam^  nor  Air^  can  come  at  them. 

**  1  fee  a  number  of  Hagi^  where,  out  of  one 
•*  R^y  you  fhall  fee  three  or  four  (nay,  more, 
**  fucK  is  Men*&  unflcilful  Greedinefe,  -who  defi- 
**  ring  many,  have  none  good  )  pretty  Oaku  or 
**  Afoih  ftrait  and  tall;  becaufe  die  Rm  at -the 
•*  firft  5i«f  gives  Sa^  a-main  :  But  if  me  only  of 
**  fhcm  might  be  fufferM  to  grow,  and  that  well 
**  ajid  cleanly  pruned  all  to  his  very  ^op^  what  a 
**  Tree  Ihould  we  have  in  time?  And  we  fee  by 
*•  thofe  Kmti  continually  and  plentifully  fpring- 
**  mg,  not  with  ftanding  lb  deadly  wounded,  what 
•*  a  Commodity  would  arifc  to  the  Owner  and 
*'  the  Commimwea\ii\  If  Wood  were  cherifh*d  and 
"  orderly  drcfs'd.  The  wafte  Boughs  clofcly 
"  and  fkil  fully  taken  away,  would  give  us  Siore 
**  of  ¥t}U€%  and  Fuel^  and  .the  Bulk  of  the  Tree 
**  in  time  would  grow  of  huge  Length  and 
**  Bigncft/* 

And  now,  from  what  has  been  faid  relating 
to  the  Cleanfing,  Drcfling,  and  Pruning  of /^^(7o^j, 
two  Things  naturally  ofter  to  the  Benefit  of  the 
Proprietors :  H///,  That  the  Profit  which  will 
accrue  from  the  Fall  of  diflcmper*d  and  decaying 
TJm^frand  Underwood^  v/ill  afford  a  Sum  of  Mo- 
ney fufficicnt  to  make  large  PUmatiom,  And, 
Sicmdly^  The  Trees  which  remain  iVanding  after 

this 
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this  Weeding  is  performed^  will  grow  and  profpcr 
exceedingly,  by  being  then  at  libeny  to  reccivx  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Nourijhment  from  the  Earthy 
and  by  enjoying  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Air^  as  their 
Age  and  Strength  wiU  require* 
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CHAP.    V. 

-^2^  Method  of  Planting  an  Acre  of  Ground 
with  Timber-Trees  ^z;z^  Underwood  ^  with 
the  Profits  which  will  arife  from  that  Plan* 
tation  in  nine  Tears,  Jeventeen  Tears^  and 
twenty-five  Tears  after  Planting.  To  which 
are  added^  TtireSi  ions  for  the  Management  of 
Sycamores,  Maples,  Limes,  Poplars,  and 
fiver al  other  Timber-Trees,  omitted  in  the 
preceding  Chapter^ 

IF  we  confider  the  many  Advantages  this  Na- 
tion in  general  has  received  from  the  Timber 
of  its  own  Growtby  how  by  its  powerful  Fleets 
(rhe  Offlpring  of  its  O^i^i)  England  has  gain'd  the 
Dominion  of  the  Seas,  and  now  enjoys  the  Bene- 
fits of  an  univerfal  Commerce,  without  men- 
tioning the  Advantages  it  affords  to  every  paiti* 
cular  Owner  of  it ;  it  is  wonderful  to  me,  that  the 
propagating  of  Timber^  a  Commodity  fo  valuable 
and  ornamental,  fhould  be  fo  little  encouraged 
now-a*days  among  us,  when  our  natural  Store  is  (o 
near  being  confumcd,  that  in  all  appearance,  in  a 
^fcw  Years  time,  we  may  be  forced  to  fcek  it  in  fo- 
m  Countries. 
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B      Now,    if   I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  in  this 
I  Cafe,  I  conceive  that  the  prcfent  Decay  of  ourTiTO- 
her  may  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  the  following 
_  Reafons : 

f      Ftrfi^  That  the  making  of  new  Plantations  will 
be  an  immediate  Expence  to  us*     Or, 

Secondly^  That  we  cannot  hope  to  reap  any  Pro^ 
fit  to  ourfclves  from  fuch  Plantatiom  as  might  be 
made  in  our  Times.     Or  elfe. 

Thirdly^  That  many  Gentlemen,  who  are  al- 
ready Mafters  of  JVoods^  receive  little  Profit 
from  them,  for  want  of  due  Care  and  Manage- 
ment, 

The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  Objedions  are  an- 
fwer'd,  I  think,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter ;  where 
the  Advantages  of  cleanfuig  and  dreffing  of 
Woods  are  fet  down :  In  that  not  only  Money  is 
provided  thereby  to  anfwcr  the  Expence  of  new 
Plantations^  but  alfo  the  (landing  Trees  wHl  be  put 
into  a  thriving  Condition, 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  anfwer  the  other 
Objeftion,  inz.  That  we  cannot  propofe  to  reap 
any  Profit  to  ourfclves  from  the  Plantationsy  which 
might  be  made  by  us.  But  I  hope  the  Mediod 
which  I  fhall  herein  propofe  will  give  full  Satis- 
faftion  to  that  Point. 

For  which  end,  I  would  recommend  that  every 
Plantation  which  fliall  be  made  either  in  this  prc- 
fent Age,  or  hereafter,  may  confift  partly  of  Fo- 
I  reft  or  Timber  Treesy  and  partly  of  Coppice  or  Un^ 
derwood. 
Now,  the  Underwood  which  I  propofe  to  be 
planted  and  intermixed  among  the  Timber  Trees 
or  Standards^  may  be  cut  in  eight  or  nine  Years 
after  planting ;  and  fo  from  time  to  time  every 
eighth  Year  will  produce  a  very  confiderable 
Return,  as  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  ftated  Ac- 
count. 
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Seetmdly^  The  Plaiiis  for  Underwoodj  which  will 
encompafi  on  every  fide  the  young  Ttmber-trees^ 
will  not  only  fhelter  them  frooi  Blafts  of  Wind, 
which  might  be  hurtful  to  them,  but  will  alio 
(by  keeping  oflF  the  arcumafld3ient  Air)  draw 
them  into  ftrait  and  tali  Treei^  till  they  can  (hift 
for  tjhemfehres,  and  zxt  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the 
Steverity  of  the  Weather. 

But,  to  proceed :  Let  us  make  choice  of  fuch 
Ground  to  plant  upon,  as  may  not  be  thought 
proper  for  Com,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  will  yield 
only  a  poor  Crop  of  Grain :  I  fuppofe  fuch  Land 
will  be  worth  about  five  Shillings  per  Acre  by  the 
Year ;  and  by  all  means  let  it  be,  if  poflible, 
near  fome  navig4)le  River,  for  the  greater  Eaie 
and  Cheapnefs  of  Carriage.  Now,  as  I  have  be- 
fore hinted,  that  as  the  Land  is,  fo  muft  we  allot 
the  proper  Plant  for  it ;  I  only  wifli  it  may  be 
deep  enough  to  nourifh  the  Oak  and  IleXj  which 
are  Tap-rooted  Plant s^  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
60U. 

Suppofing  dien  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  an  Acre  of  Ground  proper  for  Oaks  5 
we  muft  firft  encompals  it  with  a  good  Fence, 
and  then  either  dig  or  plough  the  Land  at  a 
proper  Seafon,  to  lie  fallow  for  fome  time, 
till  the  Turf  be  mellow'd,  and  fit  for  our  Pur- 
pofe. 

An  Acn  of  Groimd  contains  one  hundred  and 
lixty  fquare  ^Perches  or  Rods^  each  Hod  being  fix- 
teen  Foot  and  a  half.  This  Quantitv  of  Land  muft 
be  fenced  aboutwidia  Ditch  fix  Foot  wide,  three 
Rows  of  ^ick/ets  planted  upon  the  Sides  of  its 
Banks  at  a  Foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a 
dry  Hedge  on  the  Top. 

A  Labouring-man  working  for  one  Shillins 
•per  Diem^  may  prepare  nine  Fodt  of  the  Ditch 

in 
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Eh  in  one  Day^  and  cut  Stakes  and  Bu(he5» 
and  muke  about  five  Rod  of  the  dry  Hedge  in  a 
Day  *,  fo  that  he  may  prepare  the  Hedge,  make 
the  Ditch,  plant  three  Rows  of  ^ack/elsy  and 
pay  tiie  Expcnce  of  them  after  the  rate  of  two 
Shillings  ptr  Hundredj  for  about  three  SInllings 
the  Percb :  So  wilJ  the  whole  Charge  of  making  a 
Fence  about  an  Acre  of  Land  be  (cvtn  Pounds 
fixteen  Shillings,  But  we  may  icnce  in  two  Acres 
of  Land  after  the  fame  rate,  being  thirty-two 
Perth  long,  and  ten  Perch  wide,  for  nine  Pounds 
fix  Shillings  \  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  if  one 
htmdred  Hurdles  will  hold  a  thoufand  Sheep^ 
two  Hurdles  added  to  them  wiU  hold  two  thou- 
fand Sheep  ;  that  is,  if  the  Sheep-pen  has  forty* 
nine  HurJlei  on  each  Side,  and  one  at  each  End, 
it  juft  contains  half  the  Quantity  of  Ground  that 
k  would  do  if  it  had  tJie  B  endth  of  two  Hurdles 
at  the  Ends.  iV.  B.  A  Pole  or /'(frr/*  planted  with 
three  Rows  of  ^id/efs^  w^ill  take  up  about  forty- 
eight  Plants ;  (o  will  there  be  required  to  plant  a- 
bout  an  Acre  2496  Plants, 

Thus  having  provided  a  good  Fence  to  defend 
our  young  Plantatmt  from  D^mgcrs  of  Cattle,  and 
other  Inconvcnicncies,  the  rK!Xt  diing  to  be  done  is 
to  prepare  the  encloftd  Land  for  Planting  j  which 
may  be  performed  feveral  ways, 

Supix)fing  the  Land  to  be  cncumberM  in  the 
worll  manner,  with  Bulhes,  Whins,  or  Funae, 
i^e.  (o  that  a  Plough  cannot  be  ufed  upon  it,  then 
may  it  be  dug  and  cleaned  for  about  Sixpence  the 
fquare  Percb :  The  whole  Acre^  if  it  be  dug  at 
that  rate,  will  come  to  four  Pounds.  But  if  the 
Ground  fhould  happen  to  be  in  that  ftate  that  a 
Plough  can  work  in  it,  an  Acre  niay  be  ploughed 
for  about  twelve  Shillings. 
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The  Land  being  thus  prepared^  one  Acre  will 

contain  forty  PUnts  of  Oak  at  thirty- three  Foot 

I  diftancc  :  And,  as  I  have  hinted  before,   that  all 

i  Tdp-roated  Trees  are  endangered  by  removing,  and 

I  that  when  they  arc  tranfplanted^  they  fcldom  come 

to  the  Pcrfeftion  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  from 

I  Seed^  and  remain  always  in  the  llime  Place  ;  I  (hall 

^  therefore  recommend,  that  forty  Beds  of  good  natu- 

^ral  Soil  be  preparai  on  ih^  Acre  of  Land,  at  the 

Laforefaid  Diftancc  of  thirty  three  Foot  from  each 

lothcr,  and    that  in  each  Bed  five  or  fix  Acorns  be 

planted  at  about   four   Inches  deep  in  February^ 

>frhich  Seafon  I  chafe  rather  than  Antumriy  becaufe 

the  over  Wet  of  fome  Wmters    might   rot  the 

[  Seeds  >  or  Mtccy  Squirrels^  and  fuch-like  Animals, 

irtight  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  tbrty  Beds  may  well  be  prepared  by 
one  Man  in  three  Days,  at  one  Shilling  per 
Diem :  Two  hundred  Acorns  may  be  wonh  about 
Sixpence,  and  the  Planting  of  them  be  worth 
^Sixpence  more-,  which  makes  in  all  four  Shil- 
lings. 

The  Acre  of  Land  being  thus  fown  with 
^Oaks^  we  may  interfow  the  remaining  Part  of 
tilt  Ground  with  Ajh-keys^  which  have  been  kept 
tjic  Winter  in  dry  Sand :  Thefe  will  turn  to 
['very  good  account  for  Underwood  \  and  the 
Land  is  already  dug  or  ploughed  for  our  Pur-  ^ 
pofe.  ^ 

One  Bufliel  of  AJh-keys  may  be  worth  two 
Shilling*?^  the  Sowing  them  one  Shilling,  and  the 
Harrowing  the  Ground  after  Sowing  will  be 
["worth  five  Shillings  more;  in  all  eight  Shillings- 
The  Acorns  will  come  up  the  firft  Year ;  but  the 
AJk  will  not  fpring  till  the  fecond  Year,  unlcfe 
they  are  old  Seed :  They  muft  then  be  hough*d 
«nd  clcans'd  from   the  Weeds.     One  Man  may 
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ido  this  Work  in  three  Days,  lca\ang  the  Di- 
(lance  of  three  Foot  between  the  AJhen  Planti^ 
The  Expencc  of'  diis  Weeding  will  be  three 
Shillings ;  for  I  rate  a  Man's  Work  at  one  Shil- 
ling ferDiem^  becauie  I  fuppofe  (uch  Plan/dHoTis  mil 
only  be  made  in  cholc  Places  where  Land  is  cheap, 
and  confcquenrJy  crvery  thing  ellc  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  fccond  Year  we  may  draiv  feme  of  the 
young  Oaks^  leaving  a  finglc  Plant  in  each  £ed. 
Now,  it  is  likely  that  all  the  Acorns  which  were 
put  into  the  Ground  may  not  come  up ;  there- 
fore I  would  advifc,  as  the  iureft  way  to  have 
our  Eatpeiflations  anfwer*(!  frcjtn  the  Seeds  we  fow» 
to  try  the  Goodnels  of  them  before  they  arc  fown  % 
which  may  be  done  by  putting  there  in  Water, 
gj\d  planting  bnly  diofe  which  fink  quickly  to  the 
fottom. 

An  Acre  df  Land  x^\\%  fenced^  du^y  deanfed^  and 
jflantedy  comes  to  twelve  Pounds  and  elevcrt 
Shillings  t  and  two  Acres  drefs'd  and  planted  in 
like  manner,  will  coft  eighteen  Pounds  fixteen 
Shillings. 

But  it  the  Land  be  clean  enough  to  admit  the 
Plough^  then  the  Charge  of /<f//nA[f,  flaming ^  &c. 
of  one  Acre^  will  be  nine  Pounds  three  Shillings  ; 
and  the  Expcnce  of  two  Acres  dreliM  in  the  Iiime 
manner,  twelve  Pounds; 

In  nine  Years  after  this  Plaftiaiion  has  been 
made,  the  A^  plants  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  Pol/s^ 
or  H^opSy  worth  upon  the  place  ten  Shillings  per 
Hundred.  If  the  Plants  ftand  at  a  Vard  diftance 
from  each  other,  the  Acte  of  Land  will  then  con- 
tain about  480a  Plants^  which  may  be  fold  for 
twenty-four  Pountls,  The  ^iickfa  Fence  muft 
iikcwife  be  cut  down,  and  will  yield  ab©ut  ten 
iaand  of  Bulhcs  j  we  will  fuppufe  them  only  worth 
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Account  of  the  Seventeen  Tears  after  Plantingy 
or  Second  Cutting. 
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five  Shillings  fer  LmA^  although  near  Undon  diey 
fell  for  four  dmes  as  much« 

The  whole  Charge  of  fencing j  diggings  and 
planting  an  Acre  of  Land  with  Oaks  for  Stmber^ 
and  4fi>  for  Underwood^  widi  the  Profit  of  the  firft 
nine  Years  Crawtby  way  be  feen  in  the  foUowin^ 
Account 
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T^e  Dedication. 

due  Cultivation  of  thefe  innocent  Pleaiures, 
will  both  improve  our  Underftanding,  and 
better  our  Morals. 

The  Temptations  to  Vice  are  always  taken 
off  in  Proportion  to  the  Employments  of  thofe 
Minutes  which  are  by  many  fpent  in  Idlenefe; 
and  the  vicious  and  litigious  F^rt  of  Mankind, 
whom  your  Lordfhip's  juft  Awards  correct, 
would  tie  much  lefSbn'd,  if  Recreations  of  this 
Nature  took  up  naore  of  the  Time  pf  thofe  who 
have  an  Opportunity  of  (pending  it  in  Gar- 
dens. 

I  avoid,  My  Lordf  fpaking  in  t^e  common 
Way  of  Dedicators,  being  certain  that  nothing 
can  more  ofFeqd  YOU,  than  a  Recital  of 
Your  own  Praifes.  *  If  any  Thing  in  thcfe  Pa- 
pers can  be  but  the  Entertainment  of  one  half 
riour  of  Your  Lordfliip's  in  Your  Retirement 
from  the  Sphere  of  Publick  Bufinefs,  it  is  the 
utmoft  Ambition  of. 

May  it pkafi  Tour  Lordjhip^    ... 

Tour  LorJJhip*s 

Moft  Devoted^  Humble  Servant^ 


R.  Bradley. 
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^  BOTH 

Philofophical  and  PradicaL 

CHAP.    L 

Ik(criptwn  and  Vje  ^  al>icw  Invention  ^r 
tbt  m&re Jpeedy  Dejfignwg  of  Garden- Plats; 
Mcherthj  tre  may  produce  more  Variety  of 
Figures  in  an  Hours   iime^  tba?i  are  to  be 

[  found  in  all  the  Books  g/'Gardening  nm?  extant. 

IINCE  the  Inftmment  I  now  dc- 
fign  to  treat  of  has  aflbrdcd  fome 
Pleafure  to  many  of  my  Acquain- 
tana;,  I  have  been  eafiJy  perfMadod 
to  make  it  pubUck.     It  is  of  that 
_    _     nature^  thac  the  beft  Defigners  or 
Draogho-mcn  may  improve  and  help  their  Fancies 
by  it,  and  may  widi  more  certaiaty  bit  the  Hu- 
mour 
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rnour  of  thofe  Gentlemen  they  are  to  work  fo}*, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  ot  making  many  Va- 
rieties of  Figures  or  Garden-plais  \  which  will  lole 
dmei  and  call  an  unneceffary  Elxpence,  which  fre- 
quently difcourages  Gentlemen  (rem  making  up 
their  Gardeas.  In  fliort,  the  Charge  ofthQlnJlru- 
ment  is  io  fmall,  and  its  Ufe  fo  delightful  and  pro-^ 
fitable,  that  I  doubt  not  ife  favourable  Reception  " 
in  the  World. 

But,  to  proceed :  We  muft  ch>jfe  two  Pitces  <5f 
Looking-glafs  of  eqUil  bignefe,  of  the  figure  of  a 
long  Square,  five  Inches  in  lengthy  and  four  irf 
br^th  i  they  muft  be  covered  on  the  Back  with 
Paper,  or  Silk,  to  prevent  rubbing  off  th^  Silver-, 
which  would  elfe  be  too  apt  to  crack  off  by  fre- 
quent ufe.  This  Covering  for  the  Back  of  the 
Glajfes  muft  be  fo  put  on,  that  nothing  of  it  may 
appear  about  the  Edges  of  the  bright  Side. 

The  Glaffis  being  thus  prepared,  they  muft  Be 
laid  face  to  face,  and  hinged  together,  fo  that 
they  may  be  made  to  open  and  lliut  at  pleafme, 
like  the  Leaves  of  a  Book.  As  for  E^campU :  The 
firft  Fij^ure  ftiews  us  the  Backs  of  die  two  Glaffes 
yf  and  jS  joined  together  by  Hinges,  CCandDZ>; 
fo  that  they  may  be  oj^en'd  or  fhut  to  any  Part  of 
a  Circle.  And  now  the  Glajfes  being  thus  fitted  for 
our  Purpofe,  I  Ilia!  I  proceed  to  explain  the  Ufc 
of  them.  ~ 

Draw  a  large  Circle  upon  Paper,  divide  it  inti 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  fevcn,  or  ei^t  equal  Parts ; 
which  being  done,  we  may  draw  in  every  one 
the  Divifions  a  Figure  at  our  pleafure,  cidier  ft 
Garden-pldts  or  Fortifications.      As  for  Example: 
In  the  fecond  Ftgure  we  fee  a  Circle  divided  intO  fix 
Parts,  and  upon  the  Divifion  marked  A  is  drawn 
Part  of  a  Dcfign  for  a  Garden,     Now  to  fee  thai 
Dcfign  entire,  which  is  yetconfufcd,  we  muft  place 
our    Glnjfes   4ipon    the  Paper,   and    open   them 
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(b  die  fixth  Part  of  the  CircJe,  (L  e.)  one  of  them 
ladt  ftand  upon  the  Line  b  to  the  Centre,  and  the 
«ithcr  muft  be  openM  exactly  to  the  Point  c ;  fo  /hall 
we  difcovcr  an  entire  Garden-plai  in  a  circular  Form 
(if  we  look  into  the  Glajfa  )  divided  into  fix  Parts, 
wkh  ^  mmy  Walks  leading  to  the  Centre,  where 
wt  ftiall  find  a  Bafon  of  an  hexagonal  figure. 

We  DOay  more  plainly  fee  how  the  Glajfes  ought 
10  be  phccd  upon  the  Defign,  by  viewing  the  third 
Kgun.  The  Line  A^  where  the  Glajfespmy  ftands 
immaiiately  over  the  Centre  of  the  Circle ;  the 
GJais  B  ftands  upon  the  Line  drawn  from  the  Cen- 
tfe  CD  the  Point  C;  and  the  Glafs  D  ftands  upon  the 
Line  leading  from  the  Centre  to  the  Point  E :  The 
GUffes  being  thus  placed,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
compleat  Figure  we  look  for.  And  fo  whatever 
equal  Put  of  a  Circle  you  mark  out,  let  the  Line  A 
ftand  always  upon  the  Centre  v  and  open  your  Glaf^ 
yfej  CO  die  Divifion  you  have  made  with  your  Com- 
pa0b.  If,  inftead  of  a  Circle,  you  would  have 
the  Figure  of  a  Hexagon^  draw  a  ftrait  Line  with  a 
Pen  frx>m  the  Point  c  to  the  Point  d  in  the  fecond 
Figure^  and  by  placing  the  Clajfes  as  before,  you 
will  have  the  Figure  defired. 

So  likcwife  a  Pentagon  may  be  perfeftly  repre* 
fenced,  by  finding  the  fifth  Part  of  a  Circle,  and 
ptadng  the  Glafes  upon  the  Outlines  of  it ;  and 
the  fourth  Part  of  a  Circle  will  likewife  produce  a 
Square  by  means  of  the  Glajfes^  or  by  the  fame 
Rule  will  give  us  any  Figure  of  equal  Sides.  I 
cafily  fuppofe  that  a  curious  Perfon,  by  a  little 
PWftice  with  thefe  Gbjps^  may  make  many  Im- 
provements with  them,  which  perhaps  I  may  not 
have  yet  dilcovercd,  or  have  for  Brevity  fake  omit- 
0!d  todefcribe.  : 

It  next  follows,  that  I  explain  how  by  thefe  C/^^/ 

we  may,  irom  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  drawn  upon 

Z^r^  niakc  an  Oval  \  and  alio  by  the  fiime  Rule 
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rcprcfcnt  a  long  Square  from  a  perfeft  Square*  Ta 
do  this^  opea  the  Glajfes  and  fix  diem  to  an  exa6k 
Square^  place  tkem  over  a  Circle  and  move  them  to 
and  fro  till  you  fee  the  Repreiemation  of  die  oval 
figure  you  like  beft ;  and  io  having  the  Glaffes 
fix^d,  in  like  manner  mcrve  them  over  a  iquare 
Piece  of  Work  till  you  find  the  Figure  you  defiire 
of  a  long  Square.  In  thefe  Triab  you  will  meet 
with  nuny  Varieties  of  Defigns.  As  for  inftance^ 
the  fourth  I^ure^  altho'  it  feems  to  contain  but  a 
conflifed  Reprefentation,  may  be  varied  into  abov« 
200  different  Reprefentations  by  moving  the  Glajfe$ 
over  it,  which  are  opened  and  fix'd  to  an  exad: 
Square.  In  a  word,  from  the  moft  trifling  Defigns, 
we  may  by  this  means  produce  fbme  tKoufands  of 
good  Draughts. 

But  that  the  fourth  Figure  may  yet  be  more  in- 
telligible and  uleful,  I  have  drawn  on  every  Side  of 
it  a  Scale  divided  into  equal  Parts  *,  by  which 
means  we  may  afcertain  the  juft  Proportion  of 
any  Defign  we  fhall  meet  with  in  it. 

I  have  alfo  marked  every  Side  of  the  fourth  Ft-* 
gure  with  a  Letter,  as  yf,  5,  C,  D,  the  better  to 
inform  my  Reader  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Invention, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  to  find  out  every  Defign 
contained  in  that  Figure. 

Example  I.  Turn  the  Side  A  to  any  certain 
Point,  either  to  the  Norths  or  to  the  Window  of 
your  Room;  and  when  you  have  opened  your 
Glajfes  to  an  exa£t  Square^  fet  one  of  them  on  the 
Line  of  the  Side  Z),  and  the  other  on  the  Line  of 
the  Side  C;  you  will  then  have  a  fquare  Figure  hxiir 
times  as  big  as  the  engraved  Defign  in  the  Plate : 
But  if  that  Reprefentation  fhould  not  be  agreeable, 
move  the  Glajfes  ( fUll  openM  to  a  Square  ^  to  thef 
Number  5,  of  the  Side  Z),  fo  will  one  of  them  be 
parallel  to  D^  and  the  other  ibuid  upon  the  Line  of 
the  Side  C :  Your  firfl  Defign  will  then  be  varied  y 
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h  by  moving  your  Glajfa  in  like  manner  from 
Point  to  Point,  the  Draughts  wiJl  differ  every  Va- 
riation of  the  Glajfa^  till  you  have  difGOVcx*d  at 
fcaft  fifty  Plans  ditfcring  from  one  another. 

Example  IL  Turn  the  Side  mark'd  B  of  the 
founh  Figure  to  the  lame  Point  where  A  was  be- 
fore, and  by  moving  your  Glajfes  as  you  did  in  the 
former  Example,  you  will  difcover  as  great  a  Va- 
rity  of  Defigns  as  had  been  obfcrv'd  in  the  fbre- 

foing  Experiment ;  then  turn  the  Side  C  to  the 
lace  of  B^  and  managing  the  Glajfes  in  the  man- 
ner 1  have  dircfted  in  die  firft  Example,  you  may 
have  a  great  Variety  of  different  Plans  which  were 
not  in  the  former  Trials  ^  and  die  fourth  D  mufl:  b^ 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  others :  So 
that  from  one  Plan  alone,  not  exceeding  the  Big* 
mfs  of  a  Man's  Hand,  we  may  vary  the  Ftgnri 
at  leaft  two  hundred  tinies,  and  fo  confcquendy 
from  five  Figures  of  the  like  nature,  we  might* 
Ihew  about  a  thoufand  fcveral  forts  of  Garden* 
plots  i  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  Reader  has 
any  Number  of  Plans  for  Parterres  or  ff^tUer*^ 
mfs  Works  by  him,  he  miy  by  this  Method  al** 
ler  them  at  his  Plealure,  and  produce  fuch  innu- 
merable Varieties,  diat  it  is  not  |>offible  the  moft 
aUe  Dcfigner  could  ever  have  contrived. 

And  feeing  I  have  given  fuch  Di  regions  in  this 
Chapter,  as  I  hope  may  inform  the  Curious  of 
the  Ufc  of  this  new  invented  Inftrumcnt,  i  think 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  advertife,  that  the  Pub- 
liflier  of  thefe  Papers  is  provided  with  Glaffes  of 
feveral  Sizes  ready  fitted  up  for  the  Experiment,  at 
flic  following  Prices  \  the  imall  Sort  at  three  Shil- 
Vvn^y  and  the  other  at  five  Shillings. 
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I  Am  4n  this  Chapter  to  fpeak  of  the  Culture 
of  Ever-greens^    and    their  Ufe    in   Gardens. 
They  are  fo  ornamentaJ,  where  they  arc  rightly 
managed,  that  I  think  no  Garden  can  be  compleat 
without    them  *,    they  make  beaudfiil   and   ufcfijl 
Hedges  ;    and  in    fingle  Plants^  when  diey  havefl 
been  ordered  by  a  curious  and  ftciliul  Hapd,  they^ 
arc  fo  many  growing  Monuments  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening,     But  to  come  to  Particulars,  the  Ever^M 
greens^  which  are  commonly  propagated  by  the" 
Gardeners,  are   Hollies^    Tewsy    the  Laurus-Hnus^ 
£ayy   Box^  Laurel^  PhiUynay  AlaternuSy  J^f^ip^f'iM 
Pjracantha^  Ikx^  Arbutus,  and  the  Ever-green  Pn-i" 
ViL     Thefe  have  every  one  their  proper  Places  in 
Gardens,    with  rcfpeft  to  their  feveral   Stages  of 
Growth.     Some  of  them  may  be  kept  in  fhape  and 
compafs  widi  very  little  trouble,  while  others  are^f 
too  apt  to  out-grow  the  Care  of  the  Gardener^  let 
him  be  ever  fo  vigilant. 


SECT.    L 
O  the  ROLL  r. 


TO  confidcr  thefe  fingly,  I  fhall  begin  with 
the  Holly^  wivich  is  in  my  opinion  the  motk 
beautiful  of  all  the  reft.  It  will  grow  to  a 
very  large  Tree*  I  have  feen  Plants  of  this  kind 
above  (mf  Foot  higlv  in  the  Holly  T^N^dk  near 
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Mrm€mt^M  in  Surre^^  in  which  Place  they  delight 
cxtreamly  j  the  Soil  is  dry ^  rather  inclining  to  Sand 
than  Loam,     The  Holiy  is  a  Tap-rootcd  Phnt^  and 
rfiercfore  do?s  not  love  Tranfplanting,    unlefs  rhp 
Roots  have  i3ecn    often    pruned   in   the  Nijrlery, 
by  digging  about  it  j  which  a  careful  Gardener  will 
frequendy  do,  that  they  may  riJe  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  when  they  are  to  be  removed  :  But  yet  not- 
withftanding  all  his  Care,  it  is  advifeable  10  plant 
them  in  Biikets  as  foon  as  they  are   taken    up, 
that  the  Earth  which  rifeth  with  the  Rooismdcy  not 
break  or  ftdi  from  them  in  ihc  Carriage  from  one 
Place  to  another.     The  Bafkets  they  are  planted  in, 
jnuft  be  fet  with  them  in  the  Places  where  they 
*re  to  remain »  and  will  rot  in  a  few  Months,  and 
not  any  wap  hinder  the  Trees  from  drawing  the 
Nourifliment  they  requtfe  from  the  adjacent  Eartli, 
which  ftoidd  be  natural    Soil  (witliout  the  leaft 
Mixture  of  Dung  }  and  cannot  well  be  too  barren* 
The  Removal  ot  this  Tree  ought  to  be  rather  in 
S^jUf/Aer  than  towards   the  Spring,    to  lave  the 
Trouble  of  watering »  which   oftentimes  puts  the 
Gardener    to    great    Charge   and    Inconveniency, 
The  Berries  of  this  Plant  when  they  arc  ripe  fliould 
fcc   gathered,    and   after   being  laid  to  fweat  for 
fomc  time,  may  be  put  in  Sand  or  Earthy  S,  S,  S. 
till  the  Akiumn  following,  when  they  may  be  fown 
in  die  Nurfery  Beds.     Now,  as  thcfe  will  lie  in  the 
Ground    for  a    long  time    before  they  begin   tQ 
fpring,  I   would  advife  the  following  Method  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  forward  their  Germina^ 
■  ff^,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  Year  at  leaft  in  their 
WCr^^^tf.     I  have  obfcrvcd  that  Seeds  or  Berries  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  eaten  by  Fowls,  and 
pafied  through  their  Bodies,  have  begun  to  vege- 
Gttefoon  afterwards  v  we  have  therefore  no  more  to 

Sdun  to  confl-ivc  a  Mixture  which  lliall  l)ave  in 
a  Heat  and  Moifture    rclembUng  that  in  the 
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Bodies  of  Birds^  and  to  lay  the  ScyJs  m  it  for 
Jew  Days  before  we  low  them »  which  wiH  anfwe 
the  End  we  defire.     For  this  Pmpofe  thereforeJ_ 
provide  a  Bufliel  of  Bran^  in  which,  after  having" 
ntix'd  your  Seeds  or  Berries ^  wet  the  whole  vcry^ 
Avell  with  Rain  or  Pond-water>  and  let  your  Pr<r-« 
pa  ration  remain  for  ten  Days  without  any  Diftur 
hance,  in  a  Veffel  of  Wood  or  Stone.   About  three , 
Days  after  the  Mixture  has  been  prepared ,  it  wil 
begin  to  heat,  and  fo  continue  to  ferment  tor  gal 
or  40  Days,  if  it  be  carefully  fprinkled  from  time 
to  time  with  warm  Water  as  it  begins  ta  dry.  The 
Heat  of  this  wet  Barn  will  prepare  the  Berria  mix*d 
with  it,  and  put  them  into  a  vegetable  Pofture  iq^ 
about  a  Week's  time  after  the  Ferment  has  be-fl 
gun,  and  then  may  be  Ibwn  in  t!ic  Nurfery.    For 
this  new  invented  artificial  Heat  1  am  bdioldento 
tlic  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  to  whom  every 
Arc  is  gfearly  obliged. 

The  young  Stocks,  which  may  be  thus  raifcd 
from  the  Berries^  will  be  fit  to  graft  on,  or  be  in- 
oculated at  four  or  five  Ycais  Groxvih^  i(  they  ar^H 
defign'd   to   be  train*d  up  for  Ornament  of  out^ 
Garden.     The  Grafting  iiiuft  be  do/ie  in  Marcb^ 
and  the  Imaihiting  or  Budd'wg  in  July  %  but  other- 
wife,  if  tliey  fliould  be  made  ulc  for  Standard* 
trees  or  Hedges^  let  them  be  planted  at  dieir  pre 
per    Diftances   while  diey  are  very  yoiuig,   thaf 
they  may  the  better  accuftom  themlelves  to  thfl 
Soil  they  are  to  grow  in.     Birdlime  is  made  of  die 
Bark  of    this    Tree^    g^ther'd  about  Midfummer^ 
boii'd  about  twelve  Hours  in  Spring-water,    till 
the  Green-bark    feparates  from    the   others ;    the 
Green  muft  then  be  laid  in  a  cool  Place,  and  cover'c^ 
with  IVtedi  or  Fern  for  a  Fortnight,  or  till  it  be-^ 
come  a  Mucilage  \  then  beat  it  in  a  Stone  Mortar 
till  it  be  a  tough  Pafte,  and  wafh  it  well  in  fome 
running  Water,  and  th,en  putting  it  in  an  earthenj 
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VcficI  to  ferment  and  purge  itfelf  for  four  or  five 
Dayst  wafti  it  for  a  fccond  time,  and  put  it  in- 
to a  frcih  Pipkin,  adding  co  it  one  third  Part  of 
Goofi'greafe  well  clarified ,  incorporate  them  on  a 
gcnde  Fire^  Itirring  your  Compofition  till  it  be  cold ^ 
and  keep  it  in  Urine  for  your  Ufe. 

Mr,  Evelyn  commends  the  H^lly  above  all  other 
Plants^  for  Hedges  and  ftrong  Fences  i  and  indeed 
was  it  nor  for  the  Benefit  of  Wall-fruit,  I  Ihould 
prefer  a  thick  well-grown  Holly  Hedge  before  any 
WaJl  that  could  be  built  v  the  beautiful  Green  of 
their  arm'd  Leaves^  and  the  Vermilion -colour  of 
their  Berries^  afford  a  moft  agreeable  Profpeft  in 
every  Month  of  the  Year,  and  difdain  the  rudeft 
Attacks  of  the  Weather,  Cattle,   i^c. 

Having  now  fct  down  what  I  think  is  the  moft 
material  relating  to  the  common  or  plain-lea\  *d 
Holly^  I  am  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  variega- 
ted Sorts  of  Holiiesy  which  are  fo  much  efteemM  by 
the  Curious,  and  contribute  to  the  Ornament  of 
our  Gardens.  Of  thefe  we  have  about  twenty 
difierent  Kinds,  which  are  diftinguifli'd  from  one 
another  by  the  Names  of  thofc  whofirftdilcover*d 
them.  It  would  be  troublcfome  to  relate  them 
here,  and  would  be  of  very  little  fervice  to  my 
Reader  i  fmce,  in  the  whole  Catalogue  of  them,  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  dilcover  the  Beauty  or  Im- 
perfcAions  of  any  one  among  them :  Let  it  fuffice 
dut  every  Gentleman  pleafe  himfelf,  rather  by 
exanruning  them  in  the  Nurferies,  of  which  there 
are  fo  many  about  London.  I  ftiall  only  here  take 
notice,  that  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Stripes  in  Vege- 
tables  \  thofe  whofe  Leaves  are  edged  with  Cream- 
colour,  thofe  edged  with  Yellow,  and  the  bloach'd 
Sorts,  as  the  Gardeners  call  them*  And  it  is  a 
certain  Rule,  that  whatever  Plant  has  its  Leaver 
edged  about  with  thefe  diftempcr'd  Colours,  will 
always  remain  variegated,   without  putting  forth 
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jcymuchas  one  ^^zin grwn  Leaf  \  and  on  die  ochcf* 
hand,  Ibch  Plants  as  kree  their  Leaves  bloadhM^ 
tinged  or  fpotfied  hi  die  middle^  wUl  fekkmy  110:1^ 
mats  ftriped^  if  they  be  planted  in  good  Qtwnii^ 
)>tit  from  time  xo  tione  tuiUfkoot  oik  Branches  cih 
tirely  green,  and  at  kogth  loie  all '  tfcer  othor 
CdloiiM :  FrooEi  wtience  we  nuy  obfervc  dut  the 
Sap,  when  it  appears  dafcolour^d  only  towttdi 
the  attddle  of  the  Leaf^  is  not  then  fo  much  dl^* 
ftemper'd,  bat  that  it  may  be  reftored  by  whet* 
fome  Nourifkiinent  1  but  that  when  the  dnged  fSmp 
has  reached  the  esBtream  Parts^  ct  the'  ILeaf^ejj  id 
mu<fh  Venom  is  d^en  mix'd  with  it,  that  it  is  im- 
faJBHt  to  overcome  it  by  any  rEKan&  ^  and  ewn 
the  Fruity  which  is  oeffiainly  fed  with  the  mcA  re- 
fined Jmces  of  the  Plant,  is  alio,  equally  com^t- 
tA  with  the  fame  Poiibn,  as  its  Stripes  pbtnty 
fignify. 

Another  Obfervation  relating  to  ftriped  IMants^ 
is,  that  when  a  Pknt  begins  to  bloack,  a  ikitfol 
Gardener  may  provoke  the  Poifon  which  be^ns 
to  tinge  the  Leavesy  and  by  cheddnn  'the  'Heiiah 
rifhment  of  the  Plai;iic>  and  giving  ittifwhotlbMa 
Dkt,  may  by  donees  unvenom  die  whole,  and 
produce  what  they  caH  an  Edger^  u  e.  a  Plant  whofi) 
Leaves  are  edgpd  with  White  or  Yellow.  A^ih)^ 
there  is  another  Experiment  relating^to  thbCafe, 
which  is  very  well  worth  our  notice  ;  k.  was  ^adii 
and  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Furbcfj  a  cu^ 
riouff  Gardener  and  Nuriery-man  ot  KefififigUm^' 
he  had  many  Plants  of  the  Common  Jejfimine  wkb 
edged  Leaves^  upon  which  he  engrafted  Cyons  ^ 
the  Sfmijb  Jejfiimine^  whofe  LedfVis  had  not  been 
khown  to  ftripe :  The  Cyons  of  the  Spamjh  Jejfk- 
mtney  upon  their  budJing  forth,  produced  Leavei 
bloachM  with  YcUmv,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they 
may  be  made  Ethers  by  die  fame  Skill ;  from 
which  it  appears^  that  when  the  mod  fubtle  Juices 
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t>f  a  Plant  arc  poifonM,  any  Plant  which  fhall  be 
fed  from  it  fliould  be  envenorn'd  by  it.  It  would 
therefore  be  well  to  ibw  the  Seed  of  Mtjleioe  upon 
edgtd'Uaved  Plants,  to  \a^t  it  with  variegated 
JLeaves, 

What  Relation  thefe  Obfcrvations  may  have  ti 
Anmials,  may  be  fiirther  confidetN^  by  thofe  whofe 
Studies  more  immediately  relate  to  ^Ke  Health  and 
Prcfervatron  of  Animal  Bodies.  I  fhall  proceed 
to  confider  the  ftripcd  HvBeSy  with  rcfpeft  to  their 
Figure^  and  Ufe  in  Gardens, 

The  Nature  of  this  Plant  is  fuch,  th^t  it  can- 
not  be  pruned  into  thofe  nice  Figures,  which  o- 
thcrs^  wKofe  Leaves  are  fmall,  have  been  framed 
lo  ♦  therefore  I  cannot  propofe  any  odier  Form 
than  that  of  a  Pyramid,  or  a  Ball,  at  headed 
Pfant.  The  firft  ought  to  be  kept  taper,  ending 
in  a  (harp  Point  oa  the  Top^  and  the  headed 
Plants  of  them  (hould  be  fo  pruned,  that  their 
Heads  may  rcfemble  the  Cap  ofa  Mujhrom^  which 
Figure,  in  my  Opinion,  is  to  be  prefcrrM  before 
that  of  a  Gme.  Thefc  Plants,  if  they  are  well 
train'd  Up,  and  have  dieir  Leaves  beautifully  va- 
riegated, arc  very  ornamental,  when  they  arc 
mix'd  fkilfully  with  Plants  of  Ever-Greetts^  fuch 
as  Tews^  LauruS'tinttSy  or  the  like. 

I  have  read  fomewherc  of  a  pretty  Invention  of 
planting  Ever-Green  Hedges^  with  Cohtmns  and  Pi^ 
Idflers  of  variegated  Hollies  (tt  in  them  at  certairi 
Diftances ;  which  muft  needs  have  a  good  Effeft  If 
they  are  well  pruned  i  and  I  think,  if  handfome 
Flower-pots  were  placed  on  their  Tops,  (o  tliat 
a  healrhml  Branch  might  grow  through  each  of 
them  to  be  train'd  into  Balls  or  Pyramids^  it  would 
ftill  contribute  to  the  greater  Beauty  of  the  De- 
fign, 
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SECT.    11. 
Oftb^TEJV^TREE. 


TH  E  yew-tref  is  very  flow  of  growth,  and 
therefore  produceth  cough  and  hard  Tin>- 
bcr ;  In  fome  Parts  of  Surrey  we  find  fome  Groves 
of  this  beautiful  Ever-Green^  which  confift  of  very 
]arge  Trees-,  and  feem  rather  to  be  the  Produce  of 
Nature  than  Art  \  the  Roots  arc  apt  to  break  into 
rr^ny  Fibres^  and  therefore  diis  Plant  delights  in 
light  Soil,  and  fuch  as  is  commonly  (tiled  barren  : 
The  coldell  Mountains  produce  this  Tree  more  rea- 
dily dian  the  richeft  Soils,  or  more  gentle  Expofurcs, 
ifo  that  rich  Manures  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  Culture 
oi  this  Plant,  The  Berries  of  it,  after  they  arc 
cleaned  from  their  Pulp,  and  well  dry'd,  may  ei- 
ther be  laid  in  Sand,  as  I  have  direfted  thofe  of  the 
Holljy  before  they  arc  fown,  or  mixM  widi  the 
Braq  apd  Water  before  mentioned,  for  their  more 
fpeedy  Gernriination.  The  Leaves  of  ^he  7'ci.v  are 
fo  fmall,  that  it  is  poflible  to  bi'ing  tliis  kind  of 
T^ce  into  any  Form  we  defire,  as  the  famous  P/^i/y/i 
now  growing  in  the  Phyfuk-Gardefi  at  Oxford y  and 
that  in  the  Church-yard  at  Hdlingdon  near  Vx* 
bridge^  nwf  certify.  I  have  fcen  great  Varieties 
of  Figures  very  well  reprefentcd  in  TlofHs  of  thi^ 
fort,  as  Men,  Beafts,  Birds,  Ships,  and  the  like  ; 
but  die  moft  common  Shapes  which  have  been 
given  it  by  the  Girdeners,  are  either  conick  or 
Pyramidal,  It  is  cf  great  Ufe  for  Hedges  y  and 
nukes  moft  agreeable  Divifions  in  Gardens  :  It  is 
cuftot\iary  to  fence  in  the  Quarters  of  Wildernefs 
^Vorks  with  diefc  PlanlSy  wKere  they  have  a  very 
good  Efteft:  In  a  word,  there  is  no  Difficulty  in 
propagating  this   Plants  and  little  Hazard  in  tKe 
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Kcmoval  of  it,  efpecially  if  the  Roots  of  it  arc 
pruned  from  time  to  time  by  digging  about  it, 
while  it  ftands  in  the  Nurfery,  Its  time  of  tranf- 
planting  is,  from  July  to  September^  or  as  foon  as 
the  Weather  is  open  in  the  Spring-Seafon- 


SECT.    HL 


Of  the  LAURUS^riNUS. 


TH  E  Laurus'Unus  is  a  Plant,  whofe  Beauty 
chiefly  confifts  in  the  Flowers  which  adorn  it 
about  Chrijlmas,  and  moft  of  the  Wintcr-Seafon  i 
it  may  be  raifed  from  the  Bories,  managed  in  tlic 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  Holly ;  but  the  mofl: 
expeditious  way  for  the  propagating  of  it,  is  from 
Lay^rSyf^i.  e,  by  laying  down  the  youngeft  Branches 
of  it  in  the  Earth,  about  the  Mondis  of  September 
or  QHeher^  or  in  the  Spring,  which  will  foon  ftrikc 
Root^  and  aflford  us  Plants  fit  for  Ufe.  It  is  a 
quick  Grower,  but  very  fddom  makes  a  large 
Tree  \  it  is  often  tmin'd  up  to  a  headed  Plants  and 
introduced  among  Hollies  and  lews  into  the  Par- 
terre :  But  I  fhould  rather  dircd:  that  it  be  planted 
againft  a  Wall,  or  in  WilderneiTes,  where  it  may 
avoid  the  Knife,  for  die  Sake  of  its  Flowers,  which 
an  unfkilful  Hand  often  robs  it  of,  by  an  untimely 
Pruning.  It  is  to  be  noted,  tliat  this  Plajit,  like 
all  other  Exodcks,  h  naturally  inclined  to  blolTom 
4bout  the  time  of  the  Spring,  in  its  own  Country, 
I  have  particularly  oblerved,  that  all  Plants  from 
the  Caj^e  0/  Good- Hope,  make  their  ftrongeft  Shoots, 
and  begin  to  bloifom  towards  the  End  of  our  Au- 
tumn, which  is  the  time  of  the  Spring  in  that  Parr 
of  Africa  they  were  brought  from  •,  and  fo  like- 
wife  all  others,  from  different  Parts  and  Climates^ 
fctain  tlieir  Natural  Courfe  of  Vegetation  ;    fcf 
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Plants  (o  injured  have  their  top  Branches  cut  off  in 
f  the  Spring,  and  they  will  ftioot  out  afrcfh* 

In  Holland  and  Flanders  I  have  ken  the  Bay  witli 
its  Leaves  finely  variegated.  Some  Plants  of  it  I 
have  brought  into  England^  which  I  have  increafed 
by  ingrafting  Branches  of  them  upon  our  common 
^ay.  But  I  yet  have  not  ventur'd  it  to  ftand  A- 
l>foad  in  the  Wintcr. 


S  E  C  T.    V. 
0/  the  BOX-tREE. 


TH  E  Box-Tree  is  very  eafily  propagated,  ci- 
ther by  SlipSi  LayerSf  or  Seeds,  It  is  a  Plant 
very  valuable  for  its  Wood,  fo  much  ufed  for  Ma- 
thematical Inftruments,  Combs,  and  fuch  like 
Works  i  and  the  continued  Ferdure  of  its  Leaves^ 
makes  it  an  acceptable  Piani  to  the  Gardener.  Box^ 
Hill  m  Surrey  fhews  us  the  Excellencies  of  this 
Phnty  as  well  from  the  Profit  of  its  Wood,  as  the 
pleafing  Shade  of  the  Box-Trees  growing  upon  it» 
which  are  Ibme  of  them  fo  large,  as  to  equal  aU 
nioft  any  other  Sort  of  Timber-Trees.  This  Plant 
will  make  delightful  Hedges  in  Gardens,  and  is, 
next  to  tlie  Tew^  the  beft  Tonfde-Tree  fpr  the  Par- 
terre, As  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  and  produces  a 
fmall  Leaf,  it  delights  in  chalky  Mountains, 
where  it  will  grow  much  quicker  than  it  does  in 
our  Gardens.  It  is  on  thofe  Hills  where  it  fliould 
be  planted  therefore  for  Profit,  tho*  a  natural  Soil 
in  a  Garden  is  rather  co  be  preferr'd,  if  we  would 
keep  it  in  Sliape,  and  within  Bounds,  The  beft 
time  of  the  Year  to  make  Layers  or  Slips  oiky  is  in 
September^  and  the  Seeds  of  it  may  be  either  fown 
as  foon  as  they  are  full  ripe,  or  laid  in  Sand  du*  « 
ring  the  Winta-,  to  be  fown  the  Spring  following*^ 
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he  Seeds  of  this  Tree,  like  thofe  of  the  HoUy\ 
may  be  forwarded  in  their  Growth  by  the  Bran  and 
IVmer. 

Bcfide  the  common  Sort  I  have  been  fj^eaking  of^ 
I  Iiave  feen  one  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  makes 
a  very  beautifijl  Plant  for  the  Parterre^  if  it  be  kept 
in  good  Order, 

rhc  Dwarf  J  or  Dutcb-BoXy  is  of  extraordinary 
Ule  for  edging  or  bordering  of  Flower-Beds,  or 
tor  the  making  of  Scrawl -Work;  k  will  refill:  the 
moft  fcvcre  Weather^  and  remain  good  without  re- 
newing for  above  twenty  Years:  It  is  much  cheaper 
than  Border-Boanls,  and  fitr  more  beautiful  ;  but 
above  all,  it  is  to  be  admired  on  Account  of  the 
Profit  it  will  bring  to  the  Owner  when  he  fhall  be 
inclined  to  fell  it,  or  tranfplant  it.  This  fort  of 
£ox^  if  it  be  earthed  up  every  Year,  may  in  four 
or  five  Years  after  Planting  be  taken  up,  and  part- 
ed or  dipt,  and  be  made  to  plant  about  four  times 
as  much  Ground  as  that  which  it  ftood  upon.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fet  down  the  Price  of  it,  fince 
there  has  not  been  any  certain  Standard  for  its  Va* 
lue.  I  have  bought  fome  at  6d.per  Yard,  and  at 
another  time  have  paid  8^.  and  a  Shilling  for  the 
fame  Meafure  *,  but  then  we  muft  fuppofe,  that 
the  more  we  pay  for  it,  fo  much  the  more  Ground 
it  ought  to  plant  when  it  comes  to  be  flipt  or 
parted. 


SECT.    VL 


Of  the  LAUREL. 


TH  E  Laurel  has  been  ufed  for  Hedges^  and 
fometimes  trained  up  into  headed  Plants  i 
but  is  of  that  Qiiicknefs  in  its  Growth^  that  I  can- 
OOt  recommend  it  a$  a  proper  Companion  for  the 

oth«r 
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other   Ever-Greem   bcforc-mendoQ*d.      I  bclifvr, 

with  Mr.  Evffyn,  that  this  fort  of  Plant  would  do 

tinuch   better   to    be  cultivated  as  a  Standard  in 

rj  or  Jvemes,  where  it  may  i3avc  full  I^iberty 

range,  without  danger  of  the  Knitc,     I   am  of 

lOpinion  this  Tree  will  grow  to  a  very  large  Size, 

Icfpecially  when    it  has   been   grafted  or  budded 

l^ipon  Black-Cherry  Stocks  \    which  Experiment    I 

~  ivt  fccn  try'd  by  my  curious  Friend  Robert  Balle^ 

Kqi  and  has  anfwer'd  very  well   to  the  Defign, 

'and  keeps  its  Leaves  all  Winter;  from  whence  we 

may  believe,  that  it  is  not  any  particular  Quality 

the  Juices  of  a  Plam^  which  caufes  it  to  be  either 

Lver-grcen,   or  otlicrwifc  \    but  that  a  cominuat 

Verdure  rather  proceeds  from  certain  Veffeb^  which 

convey  the  Juices  from  the  ^rutik  into  the  Leaves 

of  Trees,  which  are  more  in  Number,  and  mudi 

ftronger  and  tougher  in  Ever-Greens^  than  in  fudh 

Plmts  as  fhed  their  Leaves  in  Winter.  But  this  Cafe 

^I  fhall  treat  of  more  amply  in  anocha-  Place. 

The  Laurel  may  be  propagated  after  the  fame 
'Manner  as  I  have  dinc<^ed  ftw  the  raifing  of  the 
Bay^  either  from  the  Bcrrks^  or  by  Layers  or  Cut* 
iit^s:  It  loves  Shade,  and  will  thrive  in  (almofl) 
every  Soil :  It  rcfifts  the  Weather,  and  has  that 
Bitternc&  in  its  Leaves^  that  Cattle  will  not  readi- 
ly annoy  it.  But  Wild- Fowl,  fuch  as  Pbeafmts^ 
Partridges^  tVoodrnksy  Black-Birds^  and  the  Jilce, 
delight  to  fbclter  thcmfclves  under  its  Cover  in 
hard  Weather;  therefore  it  might  be  planted  in 
Parks,  or  other  Places  of  the  like  Nature,  for  the 
Incrcafc  and  Prefer vation  of  Game-FpwL 
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SECT.    VII. 
Of  the  PHILLTREA. 


TH  E  Nurfery-Mcn  know  five  Sorts  of  PbiU 
lyrcdr  by  the  following  Names,  the  Plain 
PhUlyna^  the  Bhach^d-Kindy  the  Tru€  Pbillyrea^ 
the  DaUb/ihcr'leav'd  Sort,  and  the  Gilded  Dutch 
Kind.  Th&firjlot  moft  cx)inmon  of  thefe  may  be 
propagated  from  the  Berries^  order'd  like  thofe  of 
the  Holly  \  or  it  may,  with  the  other  Sorts,  be  raifed 
by  Layers^  which  prelemiy  take  Root :  It  delights 
in  a  natural  light  SoU^  without  any  Mixture  of 
rich  Compoft.  Both  this  and  the  Bkacb-lem/d 
PbUlyrea  are  very  quick  Growers,  and  make  to- 
Jerahie  Hedges^  if  they  be  well  fupported  with 
ftrong  Rails  or  Stakes ;  but  without  fuch  Helps, 
arc  not  capable  of  refitting  the  Strength  of  the 
Winds  ;  but  the  Trur  PbUlyrea  is  better  able  to  de* 
fend  itfelf  againft  the  Infuks  of  Storms,  and  its 
flow  Growth  makes  it  a  fit  Companion  for  the  beft 
Ever-Greens  in  the  Parterre,  I  have  feen  Pyramids 
and  headed  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which  have  equalled 
in  dicir  Beauty  any  other  of  the  Garden  Race  i 
but  the  Plain  and  Bloacb-leai/d  Kinds  are  with 
great  Difiiculty  kept  in  any  Form.  The  Lhdcb 
Silverkim^d  and  gildtd  Sorts  are  valuable  for  the 
Smallncft  aod  elegant  Variegations  of  their  Leaves  ; 
they  may  be  eafily  trained  into  any  Shape,  but 
cannot  abide  the  Froft ;  and  therefore  not  fo  pro- 
perly the  Inhabitants  of  open  Gardens,  as  the 
Places  of  Shelter,  The  Time  of  laying  the  ten- 
der Branches  of  thefe  and  all  other  PbiUyreas  into 
the  Earth,  is  in  September ;  by  which  Mean^  we 
Htty  greaily  increafc  this  kind  of  Plant. 
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SECT.    VIIL 
Ofth  ALATERNUS. 

THE  AUUemusof  the  Gardeners  difllers  from 
what  they  call  Pbillyreay  by  being  narroiwcf 
leav'd  -,  and  fix)m  the  Privety  by  having  Notches 
on  the  Edges  of  its  Leaves.  Mr.  Evelyn  gives  us 
one  very  material  Remark  of  it,  viz.  that  the 
Seeds  of  the  jilaiernus  come  up  in  a  Month's  time 
after  fowing :  He  directs  it  ihould  be  planted  out 
at  two  Years  Grofwthy  either  for  Hedges^  or  to  be 
train'd  up  mto  figur'd  Plants.  The  fudden  Germi- 
nation of  the  Seeds  fhews  it  not  to  be  a  PUllyreas 
whofe  Berries  lie  a  long  time  in  the  Earth  before 
they  Iprout :  It  may  be  increased  alfo  from  Layers^ 
treated  like  thole  of  the  Ptnllyrea^  and  delights  in 
the  fame  kind  of  SoiL 

S  E  C  T.    IX. 
Of  the  JUNIPER. 

OF  the  Jumper y  We  have  two  Kinds  known 
to  our  Gardeners,  the  Common^  and  what  we 
call  the  Swedijh  Juniper  \  both  of  them  refift  the 
moft  fevere  Froft,  and  for  that  Reafon,  as  well  as 
for  their  beautiful  Green^  Ihould  have  their  Place 
among  other  Ever-Greens  of  the  Parterre.  The 
Smallnefi  of  their  Leaves  is  fuch,  that  an  ingeni- 
ous Workman  may  train  them  into  any  Shape,  and 
by  often  cutting  or  (heering  them,  they  will  be  fo 
dofe,  that  no  other  Plant  can  be  faid  to  exceed 
them  m  that  Refpeft.  It  delights  in  barren  Soil^ 
fuch  as  Heaths  or  Dawnsy  where  I  have  fcen  the 
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common  Kind  grow  freely  and  plentifully.  The 
Berries  fhould  be  fown  about  March^  in  light 
Ground^  without  watering  them,  or  giving  them 
any  rich  Manure  :  They  come  up  in  two  Months 
after  fowing>  and  may  remain  two  Years  in  the 
Seedbed  before  they  are  traofplanted ,  taking 
great  care  to  keep  them  from  Weeds.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  a  Juniper-Tree  above  forty 
Foot  high  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Evetyn  has  fomcwliei  c 
niention'd  one  of  that  fort  which  made  an  Arbour 
of  eleven  Foot  high  in  ten  Years  time.  The  Ju* 
mper  affords  a  moft  durable  Fire*  wood,   if  it  be 

I  true  what  has  been  fiid  of  ir,  that  in  a  Heap  of 
its  Ajhes^  which  have  lain  a  Year,  fome  of  its  Em^ 
heri  have  been  red-hot  during  aJ!  that  time. 

L     ^  I  ^  H  E  Piracantba  has  many  Perfeftlons,  which 

■  ^^  are  not  found  in  other  Ever-Greens  of  the 
Parttrre  i  and  yet,  to  my  great  wonder,  is  very 
Hcde  taken  notice  of  about  London^  infomuch  that 

H    I  krK)w  not  any  one  Nurfery  where  it  is  cultivated. 

"  Befides  the  Beauty  of  its  Leave 5 y  the  Bunches  of 
white  BloflToms  which  it  produces  in  Ma)\  are  very 
ornamental  \  and  its  Corah  like  B^ds,  which  hang 
upon  it  in  Clufters  all  the  Winter,  affords  us  a  moll 
delightful  ProfpeA.  To  all  thefe  Perfeftions,  we 
nuy  add  the  Strength  of  its  Thorns ^  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  moft  ufefiil  Plants  for  Hedges  that  I 
know  of*  I  have  feen  fome  Plants  of  this  kind 
train'd  into  Balls  and  Pyramids^  almoft  cover'd  with 
the  (carlet  Berries,  when  Nature  feem'd  to  reft 
in  other  things  \  and  indeed  was  I  to  make  aW in- 
ter-Garden, this  Tree  would  be  no  fmall  Contri- 
Part  II.  G  bucor 
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butor  to  the  Ornament  of  it.  But  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  Culture  of  this  beautiful  Plant :  It 
may  be  raifed  either  from  the  Berries^  or  from 
Layers  or  Cuttinzs.  The  Berries^  whoi  they  arc 
fiill  ripe,  ftiould  be  ordered  like  thofe  of  the  HoUyy 
and  are  fubjedt  to  lie  as  long  in  the  Earth ;  but  I 
would  idvife  that  they  be  given  to  Fowls  to  cat, 
that  by  palTing  through  their  Bodies,  they  maj 
the  fooner  come  up,  and  be  better  prepared  to 
yegetate.  In  Devonjhire^  where  this  Plant  abounds^ 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  Fowl  as  feed  upon 
them,  fcatter  them  over  the  Country,  where  they 
thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  are  very  difficult  to  tranA 
plant,  having  few  Ftbres  at  their  Roots  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  come  up,  and  have  flood  a  Year  or 
two  at  nlofl,  diey  ftiould  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain.  In  the  Removal  of  this  and  other 
Trees  of  the  like  nature,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
keep  the  Roots  from  drying,  before  they  are  put 
again  into  the  Ground,  lell  by  that  atone  our  P/tf/;/5 
are  ofteh  lofl.  If  we  would  raife  thefe  Plants  from 
Layers^  lay  down  only  fuch  Branches  as  arc  tender, 
and  of  the  lafl  Shoot ;  which  Rule  mufl  be  ob- 
ferved in  the  laying  of  all  Ever-Greens  whatever  \ 
for  the  more  woody  Branches  will  not  flrike  root 
by  any  means.  About  May  or  Jtme^  we  may  plant 
Cuttings  of  the  frefti  tender  Twigs  in  Pots  ot  fine 
Earth,  watering  them  frequently,  and  keeping 
them  from  the  Sun  till  the  following  Winter,  at 
which  time  a  warm  Expofure  will  be  helpful  to 
them,  and  -prepare  them  to  make  a  flrong  Shoot 
in  die  Spring.  Plants  raifed  in  this  manner  may 
be  tranfplanted  v/irh  grcitter  Eafe,  and  lels  Hazard, 
than  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds  or  by  Layers^  as  I  have 
experienced.  The  Piracantha  delights  in  a  dry, 
gravelly  Soil,  and  will  grow  to  be  a  large  Tree, 
IT  rightly  managctl,  and  kept  from  Duiig  or  other 
rich  Manure,  which  will  dcftroy  it. 

SECT. 
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S  E  C  T    XL 
0/the  ILEX. 

ALT  HO*  I  have  mention'd  this  Piant  in  the 
former  Part  of  this  Work  to  be  a  valurtble 
Tree  for  Timber,  yet  I  cannot  Well  avoid  in  this 

Ebcc  to  take  norict  of  the  gftat  Vft  \^hjch  might 
e  made  of  it  in  Gardens,  1  have  feen  Pyramid 
PiaMi  of  it  near  thitry  Foot  high,  aid  that  are 
Hedges  of  it  now  growing  in  Ef^land  of  above 
that  Height,  which  have  been  fown  but  a  few 
iTeari  fince.  Such  Shelter  would  be  moch  more 
fsftfrn^le  than  the  jyutdhiM  or  Hotn-heam^  for 
the  prcfcrving  of  Orange-trees  from  the  Sun,  and 
Blafb ;  and  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  defend  our 
Fniit-tfecs  from  the  Blights  which  too  frequently 
MtthA  the  North-Eaft  Winds  of  the  Spring.  Ste 
the  Culture  of  this  Tree  in  the  Firji  Part,  The 
Cork-^rrr  muft  be  propagated  aftet*  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  is  much  like  it. 

SECT     XIL 

OffbtARBUtUSor  Strdwkrry^ 
Tree. 


TH  E  Ari?utHs^  akho*  an  Ernie  Plants  diriVes 
very  well  in  our  Climate  \  it  is  a  moft  beau- 
tilul  Tree,  blolToming  twice  a  Year,  and  has  m 
Fruit  ripe  in  the  Winter  \  yet  norwichftanding  thefc 
Excellencies,  it  is  little  fought  after,  perhaps  as 
ic  is  a  Stranger,  and  r\^t  fuppofed  hardy  enough 
to  refift  our  Frtfis.  I  have  heard  of  it  growing 
plentifully  in  InUnd^  and  have  feen  very  large 
Trees  of  it  in  foftift  Gardens  ibo*  lAndmt,  The 
G  2  Plani 


^ 
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PliiKt  indeed  is  not  fo  well  difpofed  to  be  tmin'ct 

up  \a  nice  fhaped  Tnn^  as  many  others,  but  it 

Jmakes  a  nmoft  agreeable  Hedge^  and  is  very  oma^ 

[jnental  in  fVildernefi-WQrks,     It  loves  a  light,  gra- 

1  velly  Soil,  and  may  be  raifed  either  from  the  Seedi 

[pr  Loyers.     The  Fruit  ( which  to  all  appearance  is 

Strawberry^  but  rather  tailing  like  die  Pulp  of  a. 

XfwUd  Service)  muft  be  gathered  about  Cbrijtmas^ 

[and  laid  to  dry  for  a  Month,  and  then  bruis'd  and 

iix*d  with  Sand,  in  order  to  be  fown  in  Pots  of 

Jight  Earthy   and  cover'd  about  a  quarter  of  an 

[inch  widi  fifted  Mould.     This  IVork  muft  be  done 

Ijn  March.     The  gentle  heat  of  a  hot  Bed  will 

Imuch  help  the  Germinatim  of  the   Secds^  which 

[fliould  be  frequendy  fprinkled   with  Pond-water 

till  they  come  up. 

The  moCl  tender  Shoots  of  this  ^tee  may  be 
laid  down  about  September  in  fine  Earth,  and  will 
iftrike  root  in  a   Year's  time,    if  they  arc  kept 
[moift  by    frequent  Watering?,    but  will  not    be 
[ftrong  enough  to  tMnfnlant  till  the  Spring  follow- 
ing, and  mull  then  be  kept  in  the  Sliadc  for  two  or 
ttirce  Months. 


SECT  xm. 

Of  the  Italian  GREE  N^PR  IVE  T. 

THIS  Plant  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Mr. 
Balle^  among  other  Curiofuies  of  the  like 
nature  ;    its  Leaves  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
f  Olive ;  among  other  Names  given  it  by  the  Italians^ 
I  it  is  called  the  Olivetta.     This  Plant,  altho*  it  is  a 
1  quick  Grower,  makes  an  admirable  Hedge,  if  it 
be  often  clipp*d  j  and  tho*  it  be  a  Foreigner,  defpr- 
fes  the  Violence  of  our  Frofts,  and  maintains  its 
Verdure  all  die  Winter,     I  have  not  yet  ((^n  the 
Flowers  of  it,  but  have  had  many  of  the  Berries^ 

which 
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ich  Ibmcwhat  refcmbic  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrtle, 
e  muft  low  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  in  Marcb^ 
•»/jttC  an  Inch  deep  in  light  Earth,  watering  them 
frequently  rill  they  come  up,  and  tranfplant  them 
from  the  Seed-bed  the  fccond  Year  after  fowing.  I 
fuppofe  a  hot,  gravelly  Soil  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
per for  it,  having  planted  it  in  that  fort  of  Ground^ 
where  it  has  made  Shoots  of  "four  Foot  long  in 
_  one  Summer. 

p  Now,  bcfides  the  Ever-Greens  I  have  mentioned 
for  Hedges  ^ndfgur^d  Plants  agreeable  to  Parterre 
Works,  it  may  not  be  amifi  to  take  notice  of  fiicli 
others  as  I  have  fecn  propagated  by  the  Curious  for 
different  Ulcs  •,  the  Olivc^  Lentifcus^  and  the  Pifta- 
ihiOy  may  be  planted  ag^nfl:  Walls  expofed  to  the 
South  Sm^  and  will  thrive  very  well  without  other 

I  Shelter,  I  remember  to  have  feen  perfeft  Fruit  of 
the  Oltvty  in  Mr.  Darbfs,  Garden  at  Hoxtm ;  and  I 
think  alio,  in  the  Gardens  belonging  to  the  Bi fhop 
of  Lamion  at  Fulbam :  And  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is 
a  Plant  hardy  enough  to  maintain  itfelf  in  our  Cli- 
mate without  any  Shelter;  which  would  be  very 
I  well  worth  our  Trial.  It  is  propagated  by  laying 
^  down  the  young  Branches  in  the  Earth  about  March. 
The  Lentifcus  is  a  Plant  commonly  kept  in  Green- 
houles,  but  is  fomeumes  planted  againft  a  warm 
Wall,  without  doors.  It  is  raifed  from  the  BerrieSy 
which  are  brought  ftxjm  Italy^  and  other  Places  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Pijlacbio  likewife  is  a 
Plant  which  will  thrive  well  enough  incur  Climate, 
and  may  hz  either  raifed  from  the  NutSy  or  Suckers^ 
managed  as  the  Ever-Greens  I  have  mentbned  be- 
fore. This  laft  T'ree  is  commonly  planted  againft 
a  Wall,  and  in  that  Station  i  have  feen  it  bear 
Fruit  at  the  late  Bifhop  of  Londorfs  Gardens  at 
Fulbam,  I  have  feen  it  alfo  growing  in  the  Wil- 
derncfe  belonging  to  the  E:irl   of  Peterborough  at 

IParfoft s-Gneny  where  (altho*  it  bore  l^-uit  plenti- 
G  3  ftJly) 


fiiJUly )  the  Nime  of  it  wai  nor  knawa  cfll  laft 

Ti^e  ihwiM  ^inds  df  i?i?/  |UFe  likewifo  ovna* 
mmttl  in  /WP^ti^«4i}-'zcwi^i»  and  are  brnflfictal  in 
ity/'{^  fiknMmi :  Thero  are  many  Kinds  of  chcnit 
^H^n  aiD  aU  raiftd  from  S^cda  ibwn  in  StpHmbmr : 
TIm^'  wtfl  gmw  in  any  Soil,  and  0iQuk}  t^vo  their 
Coildf^rAl  Buis  broke  off  lehile  they  aie  ycuing  and 
tender,  by  which  means  the  Timber  will  he  ficc 
from  Knots, 

In  th«  ne)it  plio?  the  Cyprcfs^  lAgmm  l^»  and 
C^^  ^  JUia^mit  wtK  othen  of  the  like  nature, 
imy  bo  propag^  u  thft  fprmer  fiir  WUd^mfi^ 

Add  Q(nw»  a^  I  have  ibt  down  die  Cultuit  of  all 
Sors  of  fiwr-Gt^ensy  vVuck  ik^s  Curbqs  may  do- 
fire  to  propagate  for  PoKtdKrc  or  H^ldcrnefsrwrks^ 
I  ftisdl  oonclGdQ  this  Chapter  wkh  a  word  or  two 
QO(K;erowg  Grqfs  ^nfs,  for  Vctgo^  oi^jSigui^d  mrks^ 
in  Gardens;  wmh  1  tlunk  onnoi  hf  la  properly 
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lomewhat  (hclterM  from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  which  is  too  apt  to  tarnifh  thtm.  I  lliall  now 
proceed  to  fpcak  of  fuch  Flowering  frees  and  Shrubs 
as  arc  proper  for  the  adorning  of  Gardens. 


CHAR    IIL 

Of  Flowering-Trees  and  Shrubs,  their  Cukure 
and  life  in  Gardens. 

AS  I  eftcem  Flowering-Trees  and  Shrubs  to  be 
the  next  after  Ever-Gree/is,  which  a  curious 
Pcrfon  would  be  di^firous  of  propagating  in  his 
Garden  ;  fo  in  the  Culture  of  them  I  fl^aJl  be  no 
lefs  particular  than  I  have  been  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter  of  the  Management  of  Ever-Greeus. 

I  fuppofe  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the  greatcfl 
Part  of  thefe  Flowering-Trees  and  Shrubs^  which 
are  at  this  time  fo  well  known  to  our  Gardeners, 
arc  Exotics  \  and  it  i%  well  worth  our  Enquiry  what 
Climes  they  were  firft  brought  from,  that  for  the 
better  Embellillimcnt  of  our  Gardens,  we  may 
ftill  feek  after  many  other  Varieties  of  the  like 
Kinds,  in  thofe  Countries  whofc  natural  State  of 
Weather  moft  nearly  refcmblcs  the  Properties  of 
our  Climate, 

I  find  that  Plants  of  Virgimay  and  even  thole  of 
the  NQrtb  Parts  of  Carolim^  wil!  bear  our  Frofts, 
if  they  are  managed  wnth  Judgment,  The  TuUp^ 
Trce^  for  inftance,  which  flour i flics  fo  well  in  the 
Earl  oi Peterhroughh  Wildcrnefs  at  Pcrfon* s-Greer^ 
is  a  J'^trgima  PhiNt^  and  yet  iinds  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Degrees  of  3S  and  52.  In  its  native 
Countfy»  it  is  an  Inh;ibitant  of  the  Woods;  and  in 
my  Lord  Pete'-borough*s  Garden  flouridiesin  a\Vil- 
dcrnefs ;  But  1  have  known  it  planted  in  a  much 
G  4  warmer. 
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warmer,  and  more  open  Expofure,  and  it  has  pe- 
riih'd.  This  (hould  be  always  confidered  by  the 
Gardener,  to  plant  every  Tree  in  a  Wood  which  is 
natural  to  a  Wood,  and  upon  a  Plain  that  whkh  is 
the  Native  of  a  Plain.  I  might  here  fet  down  the 
mod  proper  Method  for  bringing  over  fuch  curious 
PloHis  as  grow  in  foreign  Countries  into  Ef^Umiy 
and  might  give  ibme  Rules  for  the  natur^zing 
them  when  they  are  with  us ;  but  as  I  have  now 
by  me  fome  Papers  purely  relating  to  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Exotic  PlantSj  which  I  am 
perfuaded  to  make  publick,  I  muft  crave  my  Rea- 
der's Patience  till  I  prefent  him  with  aU  that  I  koow 
rekting  to  that  Subjedt,  and  at  prefent  only  give 
him  the  neceflfary  Direftion  for  the  Management 
of  thofe  Foreigners  which  are  already  naturalized 
to  our  Country. 

The  Plants  which  will  make  the  Contents  of  this 
Chapter,  as  the  moft  worthy  our  Care,  are  the 
Jafmines^    Honey-Suckles^    Ukc^    Syringa^    RefeL, 
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The  time  of  laying  the  young  Shoots  of  this  Plant 
into  the  Earth  is  about  Septembery  and  at  that  time 
we  may  likcwife  plant  Cuttings  of  it  about  a  Foot 
Jong,  always  taking  Care  diat  two  Knots  be  under 
Ground,  for  it  is  juft  below  the  Buds  that  the 
Roots  fpring  forth,  /.  e.  from  the  Place  where  the 
I^af  of  that  Summer  had  join'd  idelf  to  the  Branch. 
This  Plant  is  fo  delightful,  that  I  think  no  curious 
Pcrfon  can  be  without^  a  large  Plantation  of  it,  ci- 
ther to  plant  againft  IValls  or  Trees y  or  elfe  to  train 
up  into  headed  Plants,  I  have  fcen  this  Sort  of 
Jafmim  planted  in  Hedges  of  Dutch  Elm  and  Horn- 
heam^  curioufly  intermixing  itfelf  with  them,  and 
yielding  a  moft  agreeable  Entertainment  to  the 
Owner,  by  means  of  its  pretty  Blojfoms^  and  the'u- 
delightful  Odour.  When  it  is  train*d  into  headed 
Plants  and  kept  in  Pots,  it  ftrves  to  adorn  the 
Chimneys  in  the  Summer  Months,  and  it  is  alfo 
of  Ufc  to  ingraft  the  Spanijh  ^*hite  J  a/mine  upon, 
or  thofe  of  its  own  kind  with  Variegated  Leaves. 

The  Tellow  Jafmine  has  its  Leaves  more  fhining 
than  the  former,  and  its  Fiowers  not  much  unlike 
diofe  of  the  Tellow  Indian  Jafmine,  I  have  Icen 
but  few  Plants  of  it  about  Londonj  altho*  its  Beauty 
is  in  my  Opinion,  furpafling  the  former  j  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  moft  fevere  Weather  of  our 
Clime,  and  may  be  propagated  from  Layers  like  the 
pther,  I  remember  to  have  fecn  it  profper  well 
againft  a  Wall  in  a  light  fandy  Soil  %  and  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  Indian  Jafmine  might  be  grafted 
upon  it  as  the  Smell,  Colour  and  Make  of  both 
rheir  Flowers  are  fo  nearly  the  fame,  which  fcems 
to  inform  us,  tliat  the  Parts  and  Juices  of  one  and 
the  other  arc  alike  j  for  if  a  Flower  contains  the 
moft  refined  Juices  of  a  Plants  and  if  it  is  allowed 
riiai  the  Odour  of  that  Flower  proceeds  from  cer- 
tain Vapours  arifing  from  die  Juices  contain'd  in  it, 
^n  it  fecms  reafonable  to  believe,  that  when  we 

meet 
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meet  with  Flowers  of  different  Plants^  which  touch 
the  Organs  of  Smelling  in  the  fame  Manner,  the 
Juhes  of  each  of  them  muft  then  be  alike,  and 
die  yej^eU  and  Glands  through  which  they  have 
pals'd  from  the  Root^  muft  be  nearly  the  feme  ci- 
ther in  Figure  or  Quality,  and  fometimes  in  both. 
The  Perjlan  JaJhSne  bears  Flowers  qf  a  Purple 
Colour,  but  feldom  makes  a  large  Plant -^  it  will 
bear  the  Weather  ^  and  make  a  prcttv  Show  in 
Wildcrncfs  Works,  amgng  other  flowcrKig  Shrubs  ^ 
it  may  be  raifed  from  Layers  or  Suckers^  and  loves 
a  li^t  5^7;  alfo  It  may  be  budded  upon  the  Li- 
he. 

SECT.    II. 

Of  the    WOODBIND,    or   Honey- 
Suckle. 
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6*iir,  and  the  like.  Now  aJtho*  tlie  Honey  Suckle  is 
a  twinh^  Planij  like  the  Jafmine^  yet  it  may  h% 
tminM  up  into  a  Standard^  z,tA  has  an  admirable 
Effbft,  as  a  headed  Plant^  in  the  moft  reniote  P.irts 
of  ParUrr^  Work  \  for  to  plant  it  ^mong  Ev^* 
Cwum^  in  er  about  the  Center  of  fuch  a  Garden, 
would  wound  the  Profpeft  for  many  Months  of  the 
Year,  when  it  was  vacant  of  Leaves. 

If  I  may  be  allow'd  to  direft  the  Fancy  of  other 
People,  I  would  s^dvife  that  every  Sort  of  Flower- 
ing Shrub  flioukl  be  trained  into  beaded  Plants^  and 
planted  in  Garden  Ppts^  that  when  they  are  in 
flower  they  may  be  fet  in  the  Borders  between  the 

^    Ever-CrecnSy  and  removed  as  foon  as  their  Bl*>£^'9 

B    i$  over,  to  ipake  Room  for  others, 


SECT.  in. 

Of  the  LILAC. 
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F  the  Ulac  there  ar^  two  Sorts,  comnaonjy 
known  to  the  Gardeners  by  that  Name,  viz, 
the  BUie  2^A  the  fVHte.  The  BoianiUs  indeed  call 
the  Zi/iif  by  the  Name  of  S^rJNgQ  or  Pipe-Tney  but 
the  G^dcnen  give  the  Name  of  Syringa  to  anothqr 
Piani\  therefore  as  my  Pefign  here  is  chiefly  dedi^ 
ca^ed  to  the  JJk  of  Gardeners,  I  lliall  call  every 
plant  by  the  N^m^  they  kno\^Ldiem  by,  and  at  the 
End  of  my  Wprk  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  B^ 
tanfjl  with  the  Qa^de^i^r^  by  an  Ind^pc  of  Names  ia 
Latifty  Englijhy  and  other  Languages  now  in  Ufc, 
The  Lilac  then  is  a  Plarjt  which  grows  to  a  pretty 
largp  Treey  bearing  its  Bunches  of  Blue^  or  rather 
Purple  Blojpmsy  like  Plumes  of  FeatberSy  in  May:  I 
know  not  any  Sight  more  agreeable  tiian  this  *Tree 
when  it  is  full  of  Flozvers,  and  aitho'  it  is  very 
common,  is  well  worth  our  propagating.     Small 

W^lks 
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Walks  of  thcfe  7r^«  arc  very  pleafant,  and  thqr 
are  no  le(s  Ornamental  in  the  Quarters  of  WU- 
2ernefs  fTorksy  efoccially  if  the  fHfUe  Flowering 
Kind  be  judidoufly  intcrmix*d  with  them.  They 
may  be  railed  by  laying  down  the  young  Branches 
in  March ^  or  by  taking  off  the  Suckers^  and  planting 
them  in  a  light  ^0^  in  the  lame  MofUb^  or  about 
Sepember. 


SECT.    IV. 
OftbeSTRINGA. 

THE  Synnga  has  two  Qualities,  which  were 
taken  Notice  of  by  that  learned  and  curious 
Botanift  Dr.  Compton^  the  late  Bifhop  ofLmdony  viz. 
that  the  Leaves  rafted  like  Green  Cucumber s^  and 
the  Bloffoms  had  the  Odour  ofOrange-FUmers.  This 
Sbruh  is  propagated  as  well  for  Wildcmefs 
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Of  the  R  O  S  B'TR  E  E  and  its  Kind. 

WE  have  more  Variety  of  Rofis  propagated 
by  our  Gardeners,  than  of  any  Flowering- 
Tree  or  Shrub ;  the  Flowers  are  moft  delightful  for 
their  agreeable  Odour  and  Beauty.  !  have  feen 
one  or  other  of  them  Bloflbming  for  ten  Months 
of  the  Ycar»  without  ufing  any  great  Art  to  alter 
the  natural  Seafon  of  their  Blowing.  The  Gar- 
deners diftinguifti  them  by  the  following  Names ; 
lirft,  the  Cinnamon  Rofe^  which  is  the  moft  forward 
Blower:  The  Monthly  Rofe^  and  the  Ctujler  Mofithly 
Roffj  which,  if  they  happen  to  be  planted  againft 
a  warm  Wall,  will  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter 
End  of  Marcbj  or  the  Beginning  of  -^/n7,  and 
continue  to  produce  Flowers  for  almoft  three 
Months  ;  and  if  after  they  are  out  of  Flower^  they 
have  the  Tops  of  their  Branches  pruned  off,  we 
may  expeft  a  fecond  Crop  of  Rofes  from  the  iame 
Trees  in  Autumn^  which  will  continue  their  Bloffom 
almoft  till  Cbrifimas^  if  the  Weather  be  open.  The 
next  after  thefc  is  the  Damajk  Rofe^  which  will  be- 
gin its  Bhjfoms  in  May,  and  continue  Flowering 
tor  above  fix  Weeks.  The  Rofamundi^  or  Tork  and 
Lafuafter  Rcfe^  with  the  White^  Red,  and  2>//£W 
Rofes,  begin  their  Bloffom  fomewhat  later  than  the 
'Damajk.  And  laft  of  all,  the  Centifol  or  Province 
Rjofe,  fhews  us  its  furprizing  Flowers  \  but  b^fides 
the  fcveral  Sorts  which  I  have  here  let  down,  there 
arc  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet  fcen.  That 
curious  and  incomparable  Patroncfs  of  Botany, 
the  late  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort,  has  told  me  of  fix- 
tccn  different  Sorts,  which  her  Grace  cultivated 
JQ  her  Gardens  at  Badminton  %  but  altho*  the  fe- 

veral 
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vcral  Sorts  oiRofes  differ  in  their  Times  rf  Flower^ 
ing ,  yet  are  they  all  propagated  after  the  lame 
manner  -,  they  love  a  ftrong  holding  Ground,  and 
delight  fo  much  in  moift  Places,  that  they  will 
even  grow  in  Water :  They  may  either  be  raiftd 
from  Layers  or  Suckers ;  the  firft  may  be  lain  down 
in  September  J  and  the  Suthrs  mfty  be  taken  ftOti 
the  old  Rj»>ts  in  that  Month,  or  about  Murch^  Md 
traniblanted  immediately  before  their  Rm^Sy  yAoA 
have  out  few -R^rw,  grow  dry  j  but  ifi  cafe  Neceffl* 
ty  obliges  us  to  keep  them  out  of  the  GitHuid  for 
fome  time,  lay  their  Roots  .in  Witer  for  five  or  fix 
Hours  before  PlafUitig.  The  RBfe-'tfee  may  be  d* 
ther  cultivated  for  the  Quarters  of  WilderiiefiWork^ 
to  be  planted  there  among  other  FkmeHng  Sbrtibsi 
or  trauiM  up  into  Standard  Plaf^s  far  P^s. 

SECT.   Vi. 
Of  the  OUILDER-ROSK 

THE  Guilder-Rofe  bears  its  Buncha  of  ff^ti 
BloJ/bms  (as  big  as  a  large  tenms-BdU)  in  May. 
The  Plant  fcldom  rifes  very  nigh,  or  is  Capable  of 
being  kept  in  a  regular  Form,  therefore  is  chiefly 
prop^ted  for  fFildemeJ/isj  or  other  wild  Places. 
It  delights  in  a  holding  Land,  and  may  be  railed 
from  Suckers  taken  from  about  the  old  Roots j  either 
in  March  or  September.  I  am  told  that  this  Plant 
may  be  grafted  upon  the  Elder. 

SECT.    VIL 
Tie  SPANISH^BROOM. 

THE  Spanijb  BroofHi  akho*  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  its  Leav^j  ytft  the  Spikes  ofTeOow 

FlowerSf 
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fUwifi^  which  it  puts  forth  in  yunt^  makes  it  a 
PkfU  very  definable  in  our  Gardens,  Ic  is  an  irre- 
gular Plani,  by  no  nKans  to  be  brought  into  any 
form  by  tlic  Gardener.  It  may  be  planced  in 
WiJdcmclk  Works  with  other  Flowering  Skruhs^ 
among  wiiidi  it  makes  a  great  Shew*  We  may 
raiic  M  irom  Si^ds  iown  in  Manb  in  light  Earth  \ 
and  alfo  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branehcs  in 
the  Himc  Month,  and  cutting  them  at  the  Joints, 
after  the  Manner  of  Carnaiion  Layers :  But  this 
laft  Way  is  not  fo  certain,  and  more  troublefome 
than  the  roifing  of  them  from  Seeds, 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  Notice  in  this  Place  of 
die  common  Englijh  Brmn^  and  the  Furze-bujh^  as 
Plants  well  enottg^  worthy  our  Care ;  the  firft  to 
mix  with  the  Shrubs  of  the  Wildernefs,  and  the 
other  to  be  trained  into  Figured  Plants ;  thefe  are 
both  raifeti  from  Suds  fown  in  March^  and  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting  after  they  are  one  Year  old, 
widiout  great  Care*  1  haw  lien  fome  PUxnts  of 
the  Fum^BuJh  cultivated  in  Gentlemen^  Gardens, 
not  any  ways  infaior  to  the  Bcaufics  of  the  motl 
valuable  Eva^-Grems,  It  is  tonfilc  as  \\'\t  2m^  and 
in  my  Opinion  exceeds  it  in  one  Refpeft,  i,  e,  that 
il  bloflbms  in  all  Seafons  of  the  Year-,  and  was  it 
not  fo  common,  I  doubt  not  but  It  would  be  more 
frrqtjcntly  planted  in  our  Gardens  than  any  other 
Evtr-Grtm.  If  it  be  kept  well  cut,  it  makes  moll 
beautiful  and  impenetrable  Hedges. 


SECT.    Vlli 
Of  the  LABURNUM, 


■  '  I  '  H  E  Lnbtirnum  i?  an  agreeable  Shrub^  or  ra* 

■  i     ther  a  little  Tree.  I  liave  feen  it  above  twenty 

■  Foot  high,  covered  with  its  beauttlu)   Strings  of 
ydkiw  Flowers  in  May  and  Junt^   and   yielding 

•  I  Plenty 
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Plenty  of  Fruit,  which  ripens  about  September} 
This  Plant  refills  our  fevcreft  Frolls,    and    will! 

,  grow  in  the  moll  open  Expofure,  as  well  as  under 
the  Shade  of  large  Tree^ :  It  is  commonly  planted 

'  among  the  other  Flowering  Shrubs  of  the  Wildcr- 
ncG,  and  may  be  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seeds  fown 
in  Minbf  and  tranfplanted  without  Difficulty  two 
Years  after  it  is  come  up. 

SECT.    IX. 


Of  the  ME  ZER  EON. 

THE  Gardeners  know  two  Sorts  of  Mezerem^ 
viz,  that  with  the  Red  flower,  and  the  If^ite 
Flowering  Sort :  The  firft  is  common  enough  in 
every  Garden,  but  diat  with  the  IVhife  Flower  is 
rare*  they  are  both  of  them  Z)ix/4?r/>^  feldom  rifing 
higher  than  three  Foot,  but  have  two  Excellencies 
which  make  them  more  valuable  than  much  taller 

i  ^rees :  Their  Stalks  are  cloached  with  the  Flowers 
in  January^  and  the  Air  is  then  perfumed  with 
their  delightful  Odours:  They  remain  a  long  while 
in  Blojfomy  and  arc  afterwards  no  lels  beautifully 
adornM  with  their  Fruits.     I  know  no  other  way 

*  of  propagating  them,  than  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in 
March,  if  you  can  lave  them  from  the  devouring 
Birds  which  delight  in  them.  I  have  cat  Ibme  of 
the  Berries ,  which  were  not  unpleafant  to  the 
Tafte^  but  about  an  Hour  after  I  hat!  fwallowM 
them»  I  found  an  extraordinary  Heat  in  my 
Throat,  which  caufed  a  violent  burning  Pain  for 
above  twelve  Hours.  It  would  be  well  enough 
worth  our  Enquiry,  Whether  .  die  Seeds  of  all  for- 
ward blowing  Pla7its  are  not  hot,  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  the  Mezereon  ?  and,  whether  their  extra- 
ordinary Heat  is  not  one  Means  of  their  early 
3  Sprouting  f 
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ifffmHmg  f  This  Plani  may  well  enough  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  Parterre^  as  it  is  a  flow  Grower^  or 
in  H^tldermfs'Works  for  its  delightful  Blojfomsy  but 
chiefly  into  a  fVmtcr-garden,  A  loamy  Sail  is  moft 
proper  for  it. 


SECT.    X. 

Of  tbeSPIRMA  FRUTEX. 


THIS  Plants  known  to  the  Gardeners  by  the 
Name  of  Spiraa  Frutex^  bloffoms  about  Au- 
guft^  yielding  Spikes  of  Flowers  of  a  Pink-colour  : 
The  Shrub  fcldom  exceeds  three  Foot  in  height  \  it 
is  beautiful  in  m  Flower^  and  is  a  Plant  v^Kich  fliould 
not  be  wanting  in  a  Garden.  It  may  be  propagated 
from  Suckers  taken  off  in  Marcby  and  planted  in  a 
light  Sail. 

SECT.     XI. 


Of  the  ARBOR  JUDM. 


THIS  Plant  is  very  common  in  die  moft  South- 
em  Parts  of  Europe^  but  I  have  received  the 
Se^ds  af  it  alfo  from  America^  ( I  think  from  Vir^ 
ginia. )  I  have  fown  them  in  March^  and  railed 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  they  are  now  com- 
mon  enough  in  moft  curious  Gardens.  This  Plant 
will  riie  very  high,  even  to  a  pretty  large  Treei,  but 
is  more  frequently  planted  againft  a  Wall  with  us, 
ttan  in  the  open  Ground.  It  bears  its  beautiful 
Rofe-colour  Bhjpmu  in  Clufters  about  March  or 
April  J  even  before  the  Leaves  are  open*d.  Dr.  Cornp- 
/«f»  the  late  learned  Bifhop  of  London^  eat  of  the 
flowers  in  his  Salkts,  and  had  a  very  large  '"^ 
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of  it  ag^inft  a  Wall  in  his  Garden.  ThftJVW  is 
hardy  enough  tp  refift  our  Frofts,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  would  do  well  in  fVUdernefs'-w^ks^  anx)ng 
other  flowering  Shrubs.    It  loves  a  loamy  SdL 

SECT.  xn. 

OftheMARACOC,  or  PASSION^ 
TREE. 

THERE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Paffion-TreeSf 
fome  of  them  Ever-Greens^  others  Perdifdi^ 
others  dying  to  the  Root  every  Winter,  and  others 
which  are  annual  Plants.  I  have  reckoned  near 
thirty  Sorts  of  them  at  the  Phyfick-Garden  at  Am^ 
fterdamy  where  were  the  greateft  Varieties  of 
them  that  ever  I  have  feen.  But  as  it  is  not  my 
Purpofe  here  to  particularize  any  fort  of  Plani^ 
which  is  not  capable  of  rcfifting  the  Weather  of 
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tut  the  Bottom  of  the  Stile  two  Rows  of  Stami- 
neoui-ltke  Thf^dd^  of  i  purple  Colour  i  the  Stile^ 
which  fomewhat  reiembles  the  Pedeftal  of  a  Pil- 
lar, divides  itfclf  on  the  Top  into  three  Parts, 
which  turn  their  Mouths  towards  the  Bottom  of  the 
Uawer  \  ihey  are  of  the  Colour  of  Indigo :  Befidcs 
thcfe  three  Tuhes^  juft  below  that  Part  of  the  Srile 
where  they  unite,  are  placed  five  Stamina^  (prcad- 
ing  themielves  in  a  Star-like  Figure,  with  yellow 
A^is  on  their  Points.  At  the  Footftalk  of  every 
jFhwcr  is  a  Wbirle  or  Clafper^  and  to  that  is  joined 
the  Leaf  of  the  Plant  deeply  cut  on  the  Edges,  as 
here  reprefented.  It  is  called  the  Pajfion-Tree^  for 
that  by  the  Contrivance  of  the  Friars^  who,  in  a 
counterfeit  Figure  of  it,  when  it  was  firft  difco- 
vcr*d,  added  fome  things  wanting  in  the  natural 
flower^  they  made  it,  as  it  were,  an  Epitome  of  our 
Saviour's  Paflk>n.  The  Story  perhaps,  as  I  have 
it,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  Reader :  The 
ten  Petals^  fay  they,  reprelent  the  ten  yfpojlles, 
and  at  the  lame  time  put  the  Qucftion,  that  there 
were  twelve:  But  they  anfwer,  That  Jttdas  had 
hang'd  himielf,  and  Peter  had  denyM  his  Mafter. 
The  Stamineous-like  Parts  which  fpread  themfelves 
on  the  Flowery  they  liken  to  a  Glory  ;  and  the  fmall 
purple  Threads  which  (land  round  the  Bottom  of 
the  S/i/f ,  is  a  fuppofed  Crown  of  Thorns,  Tlic  Siile 
which  is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower,  ferves  them 
for  the  Pillar y  to  which,  they  lay,  the  Jew^^  bound 
thofe  Malefaftors  whom  they  fcourged  *,  and  that 
they  may  not  want  any  part  of  the  Story,  they 
turn  the  Clafper  into  a  Cord^  and  the  Leaf  into  a 
Hand.  The  three  Divificns  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stile^  they  turn  into  three  Nails ;  and  taking  off 
one  of  the  five  Stamina* s  with  its  Apex^  call  it  a 
Hammer,  and  the/<?i/r  others  remaining  make  a  Crofs  •, 
the  three  Alahafirtes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower 
are  iaid  to  reprcfciit  the  three  Svldiers  who  caft  lots  \ 
H  2  and 
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and  the  Time  between  the  Opening  and  Sbutliag  np 
of  every  Flower  being  juft  three  Days,  is  cnou^ 
to  compleat  the  Story.  Thus  fuperftitious  Bcrfons 
femper  fibi  fomnium  fingunt.  Tne  old  Herbalift* 
have  mentioned  fomewhat  of  this  Story,  but  I  found 
it  mightily  improved  When  I  was  at  Bmjfeby  even 
beyond  what  I  have  here  mentioned. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  this  Plant ; 
That  it  may  bear  Fruit,  we  muft  plant  it  in  very 
moift  and  cool  Places,  where  it  may  be  continually 
fed  with  Water :  This  I  learned  from  a  Letter  fix>m 
the  JVeft'Indies^  wherein  it  was  made  an  Inhabitant 
of  Swampy  Places.  I  have  fince  that  time  leen  a 
Tree  of  this  fort  with  above  three  hundred  ripe 
Fruits  upon  it,  at  Mr.  Greeninf^y  Nurfery-man 
at  Brentford,  which  was  planted  in  Cow-dung,  and 
had,  from  time  to  time,  the  Place  about  it  renew- 
ed with  the  fame  cooling  Soil :  And  likewifc  it  has 
ripen'd  Fruit  at  Mr.  Fairchild's  at  Hoxton^  whom  I 
have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  mention.  The 
Fruit  were  (haped  like  Lemons,  and  of  the  fame 
Colour  •,  they  were  filled  with  a  beautiful  red  Pulp 
and  Seeds,  like  the  Fruit  of  a  Pomegranate,  and 
were  not  difagreeablc  to  the  Tafte :  But  the  largefl 
Fruit  of  this  Plant,  which  I  have  yet  fcen,  was 
fent  fome  time  fincc  to  the  Royal  Soeicty,.by  a  Cu- 
rious Gentleman,  I  think,  living  fomewhere  in  the 
fFeJl  Part  of  England,  with  an  Account  of  his 
Method  of  raifing  them.  He  had  a  large  Tree  a- 
gainft  one  Side  of  his  Houfc,  which  happening  to 
grow  over  a  Drain  which  went  from  his  Kitchen^ 
and  lay  fo  (hallow,  that  the  Roots  of  this  Paffion- 
Tree  found  their  way  into  it ,  the  Tree  then  beg^n  to 
produce  Fruit. 

From  tliefe  Obfcrvations,  I  was  informed  of 
the  moft  proper  Way  to  cultivate  this  Plant  for 
the  Produftion  of  its  Fruit ;  and  die  Directions  I 
have  given  to  fcveral  of  my  Friends  to  lay  plenty 
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Cow-dung  about  the  Roots,  and  even  then  to 
keep  it  frequently  watei  'd  in  the  Flowering  S-rafon, 
has  been  iufficient  to  fhew  them  Fruit  enough  to 
iatisfy  their  Curiofity* 

We  may  raift:  this  Plant  cither  from  the  Seeds 
fown  in  Mareb^  or  by  Layers  in  the  fame  Month  v 
and  every  Cutting  ot'  it  about  Aiay  or  Jioie^  will 
fir  ike  root,  if  they  be  planted  in  fine  Earth.  It 
is  fo  quick  in  its  Growth,  that  I  have  feen  fome 
Branches  of  it  about  i8  Foot  long  in  one  Summer^ 
and  IS  fo  hardy,  that  the  moft  fcvere  Frofts  oi 
our  Clime  will  not  deftroy  the  Roots,  alt  ho'  per* 
haps  the  PUint  to  all  appearance  has  perilbcd  above 
Ground,  In  the  !aft  great  Froft,  I  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  two  vq-y  large  Plants^  which  ftood  abroad^ 
and  were  even  cut  down  to  the  Ground*  without 
hope  of  Recovery  %  but  the  May  following,  from 
the  Fibres  only  which  remained,  there  fprung  up 
above  50  fmaJI  Plants  from  each  Root,  We  miift 
remark,  that  it  is  only  the  fmall  Shoots  of  this 
Plant  that  produces  Flowers  \  fo  that  in  die  Nail- 
ing and  Pruning  of  this  Tree^  we  muft  be  fure  to 
loive  fome  of  thefc  to  have  early  Bloflbms  \  for 
*tis  from  the  early  Bloflbms  we  may  only  expcA 
Fruit, 

SECT.     XIII, 
Of  the  SENNA. 

TH  E  R  E  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Smna  diftin- 
guifh'd  by  various  Names  among  the  Gar- 
deners i  but  there  are  only  two  Sorts  of  them 
which  are  commonly  known  and  made  ufe  of,  viz, 
ihc  Scorpion  Senna  and  the  Bladder  Senna  :  The  firft 
i5i  in  my  Opinion,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  dc* 
jpfving  of  our  Care,  the  Blojfofns  Ihewing  them- 
H  3  felvcs 
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fclves  as  well  in  Autumn,  as  in  the  Spring  Sealbn : 
They  both  make  pretty  Shrubs  for  Wildemcfe- 
worics,  and  may  be  propagated  for  that  Ufe,  ci- 
ther by  fowing  the  Seeds  towards  the  latter  End  of 
Marcbj  or  by  laying  dowh  the  tender  Twigs  in 
the  Earth,  in  Jpril  or  May\  which  foon  ftrike 
roat^  and  may  be  tranfplanted  without  dilEcuIty. 
They  love  a  loamy  Eariby  and  grow  well  in  the 
Shade. 

SECT.    XIV. 
Of  the  rUL  IP-TREE. 

I  Have  Already  faid  fomething  of  this  Tree  at 
the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  efpecially  ccmi- 
cerning  that  now  growing  at  my  Lord  Peter^ 
borough* s.  It  is  a  Plant  of  the  Wood,  and  will, 
not  proiper  abroad   in   a  more  open  Expofure^ 
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Mr.  Faircbild  fowed  the  Seeds  of  them  in  Pots, 
about  Auguft^  and  fet  them  under  Shelter  all  the 
Winter  ;  the  Spring  fo  lowing  theycame  up  with- 
out the  help  of  a  hot  Bed.  This  Time  of  fowing 
the  Seeds  is  neceffary  to  be  obferv'd  ;  for  1  have 
often  try'd  them  in  the  Spring,  but  could  not  raife 
them  at  that  Seafbn.  The  young  Plants  may  fee 
tranfplanted  into  fingle  Pots  at  two  Years  Growth, 
and  muft  have  Shelter  in  the  Winter  for  the  firft 
nine  Years  at  Icaft,  till  they  have  Strength  enough 
to  refift  the  Severity  of  our  F<t)ft  ;  they  may  then 
be  planted  in  the  natural  Ground,  as  I  have  di* 
rcfted,  but  rather  in  a  landy  Soil  than  any  other. 

S  E  C  T.    XV. 
Of  the  POMEGRANATE. 

WE  know  two  Sorts  of  this  Plants  viz.  that 
with  the  fmgle  Flower,  and  the  double 
Bloflbm-kind :  They  are  both  hardy  enough  to 
withlland  the  Severities  of  our  Winters,  and  are 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Shoots  in 
March,  The  Bloflbms  of  each  of  them  are  of  a 
moft  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  the  fingle  ones  fet- 
ting  frequently  for  Fruit,  and  fometimes  ripening 
with  us.  I  have  feen  fome  hciidcd  Plants  of  each 
Sort;  but  I  rather  advife  them  to  be  plianted 
in  Hedges  or  Wildemels- works,  where  they  may 
be  in  lefs  danger  of  the  Kjufe  or  Shears.  Some 
have  made  Arbours  of  them,  which  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleafant.  Thefe  Plants  love  a  light  Soil, 
and  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the  Spring  or  Au- 
tumn Sealbn. 

If  4  SECT. 
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SECT.    XVI. 
Of  the  A  L  THMA-FR  UTE  X 

WE  find  two  Sorts  of  this  Plans  ( common- 
ly)  in  the  Gardens,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  the  one 
white,  and  the  other  purple :  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated fit)m  Layers  m  September^  or  Suckers  ta- 
ken from  about  the  Roots  at  that  time,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  Seeds  fown  in  Marcby  and  are  ufed 
chiefly  in  Wildernels-works.  The  Bloffoms  appear 
in  Juguft  in  great  numbers,  and  afford  a  delightful 
Profpeft :  They  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  with  little 
trouble  to  the  Gardener. 

SECT..  XVII. 

Of  the  Doubk-bloJJhm'd  Virgin's -Bower,  the 
Maxechitle,  or  Scarlet  Jalmine,  Perwinkle, 
and  French  Willow. 

TH  E  firft  of  thefe,  /.  e.  the  Virgin* s-Bower^ 
maybe  raifed  from  I-ayers  in  September^  and 
fome  fay,  from  Cuttings  likewife:  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  Violet-colour,  and  appear  in  great  num- 
bers, almoft  covering  the  Plant :  It  loves  a  light 
Soil ;  and  as  it  is  of  a  twining  nature,  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  Stakes.  It  may  either  be  planted 
againfl  a  Wall,  or  fet  among  the  other  Flowering 
Inhabitants  of  the  Wildernefs. 

The  Maxechitle^  or  Scarlet  Jafmine^  is  by  fome 
Gardeners  called  the  Crumpet-Flower :  It  is  alfo  a 
twining  Plant  like  the  former,  and  may  be  raifed 
cither  from  Layers  or  Cuttings  in  September.     The 
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Flowers^  whidi  it  produces  in  abundance  about 
May  ox  June y  are  rather  of  an  Orange  Colour  than 
A  Scarlet  \  it  is  commonly  planted  againft  WaJls» 
tho'  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  might  maintain  itfclf  in 
Wildernefs  Works^  or  more  open  Places.  This 
alfo  loves  a  light  Sml^  and  frequent  Waterings  in 
the  Summer  Scafon. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Perwinde  cultivated 
by  the  Gardeners;  it  is  a  creeping  Plants  eafily 
ftriking  Rm^  if  it  be  laid  in  the  Earth  about 
Marcb^  or  will  grow  of  Cuttings  planted  in  Septem- 
ier.  Its  pretty  Blue  Flowers  make  an  agreeable 
Shew  in  the  Summer.  This  Plant  indeed  hardJy 
dcferves  the  Name  of  a  Shrub -^  but  as  it  is  not 
ftriftly  of  the  Herbaceous  Race^  I  take  the  Liberty 
to  fpeak  of  it  in  this  Chapter  -,  and  becaufe,  when 
k  is  tyM  up  to  Stakes,  it  may  very  well  be  reckon*d 
a  fit  Companion  for  Flowering  Shrubs  :  This,  with 
the  reft,  may  be  planted  in  PP^tldernefs  PP^orks^  and 
in  PotSy  (for  the  Ornament  oi  Parterres)  to  prevent 
the  too  great  Increafe  of  its  Suckers^  which  would 
be  apt  tu  over-run  the  Borders*  It  delights  in 
moift  Ground  and  Shade. 

The  French  Willow  is  alfo  one  of  the  Dwarfs  of 
this  Chapter,  and  is  rather  a  greater  Increafer 
than  the  former,  produces  incredible  Numbers  of 
Suckers  about  the  Root^  which  may  be  taken  ofF 
and  tranfplanted,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn 
Scafons:  If  we  plant  it  in  fVildernefs  WorkSj  it 
will  Toon  over-fpread  the  Ground  ;  but  if  it  be 
defired  in  the  Parterre  for  the  fake  of  its  pretty 
Pink-colour  Flowers^  the  Roots  muft  be  confined  in 
Pots. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  mentioned  every  fort  of 
flowering  Shrub  and  Tree  known  to  tlie  Gardeners, 
and  have  given  fuch  Direftions  lor  their  Culture 
and  Management  in  Gardens,  as  I  have  myfclf 
pxpericnccd.     I  might  indeed  have  added  to  them 
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the  Barberry  and  Almond^  which  produce  luch  a^ 
greeable  Bowers  \  but  as  thofe  ^rees  are  chiefly  cer- 
lebrated  for  the  Fruits  they  bear,  fo  I  Ihall  not 
take  any  ifiirther  Notice  of  them,  till  I  fpeak  ctf 
Fruits  in  general.  I  fliail  conclude  this  Chapter 
with  taking  Notice  once  more,  that  every  one  of 
the  Flowering  Shrubs  I  have  mentioned,  may  be 
cultivated  in  Garden  PolSy  and  fo  placed  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  bkjpmty  in  the  Borders  •,  by  which 
Method  a  Gardener  may  change  the  Face  of  his 
Parterre  every  Week,  and  fupply  it  conftantly  with 
frtlh  B^udes. 


CHAR    IV. 

Of  the  Perennial  Flowers,  the  talleft^  Blowers. 

I  Intend  in  this  Chapter  to  Ipeak  of  fuch  Flow- 
ers  as  remain  for  many  Years  in  the  Ground, 
Growings  BloJJbming^  and  Increafing\  and  as  they 
are  moft  of  them  fuch  as  will  rife  to  a  confidera- 
ble  Height,  are  therefpre  the  moft  proper  to  be 
planted  in  the  middle  of  Borders,  and  chiefly  in 
large  Gardens.  I.  Ihall  fet  down,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  their  feveral  Heights,  and  rcconunend 
that  they  be  planted  in  Places  proportionable  to 
their  feveral  Altitudes,  that  if  it  is  poflible  one 
may  not  find  fuch  intolerable  Miftakes  as  are  fre- 
quently committed  in  many  Places,  of  planting 
Dwarfs  in  the  midft  of  a  Border,  and  fome  of  the 
itioft  Gigantick  Kinds  of  Flowers  for  Edgings  \  but 
that  in  the  planting  a  Border  or  Bed  of  FlowerSy 
we  may  judicioudy  mix  the  feveral  Sorts,  fo  as  to 
have  not  only  fome  of   them   in   Bloffom  every 
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AMomh  ot  the  Year,  but  that  they  may  be  fo  dif- 
poied  iis  to  appear  gradually  one  above  the  other, 
and  add  Beauty  to  each  other  by  their  Variety  of 
Colours;  for  which  End  I  Ihall  add  a  Figure  of  a 
Bed  of  Earth  lour  Foot  wide,  divided  in  the  Man- 
Mr  I  propofe,  and  (et  down  the  proper  Flowers 
B"  tted  for  each  Divifion  of  it,  when  I  have  men- 
led  the  fcveral  Sorts,  and  their  CuUure. 

THIS  Plants  as  it  is  always  rais'd  from  Seeds^ 
fo  are  the  Flowers  commonly  different  froni 
each  other.  I  have  Icen  about  ten  feveral  Sorts  of 
them  in  one  Garden,  which  if  the  Syftem  of  the 
Generation  of  Plants  be  true,  may  happen  from 
accidental  coupling  of  one  widi  the  other:  Their 
Flowers  arc  commonly  double,  and  fo  cannot  per- 
haps be  very  eafily  impregnated  with  other  Farina 
than  their  own  ,  othcrwife  we  might  have  had 
many  more  Varieties  of  them :  However,  as  they 
are,  tiiey  neither  want  Beauty  nor  Stature,  fddom 
bearing  their  Flower  Stems  lefs  than  fix  Fool 
high  from  the  Ground,  which  are  commonly  gar- 
niih'd  with  their  Rofe-Jike  Blojfoms  above  half 
tJieir  Height.  Theit  Seeds  are  fown  in  March  in 
the  natural  Earth ;  and  dio*  they  do  not  lie  long 
in  the  Ground  before  they  come  up ,  yet  they 
produce  no  Flowers  till  the  following  Year,  They 
may  be  tranfplanted  about  September  or  Marcb^ 
and  will  begin  to  flower  in  July  or  Augujl :  They 
require  a  rich  Eanh ,  and  frequent  Waterings 
in  the  Summer,  to  make  them  large.  Thefe  re- 
main good  feveral  Years,  and  may  for  their  Du- 
ration,    as  well  as  their  Magnitude,    take  place 
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among  the  Flowering  Shrubs  in  Wildcrncls-worksi 
or  be  planted  in  Lines  in  Avenues  of  Trees,  where 
Cattle  cannot  come  to  deftroy  them ;  fometimes 
in  the  moft  remote  or  open  Parts  of  large  Gar- 
dens, where  their  Red^  fFbite^  Purple^  or  Black 
Flowers,  afford  ^  beautiful  Profpeft.  They  die  to 
the  Ground  every  Winter,  and  (hoot  out  again 
the  following  Spring  •,  and  I  am  informed,  that 
fome  have  increased  them  by  parting  then:  Roots 
jn  March. 

SECT    IL 

Of  the  Perennial  Sun-Flower. 

THIS  Plant  bloflbms  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  will  bear  its  Flower-- 
ftems  near  fix  Foot  high,  if  it  be  encouraged  with 
rich  Earth,  and  well  watered  in  the  Summer 
Months.  The  yellow  Flowers  which  it  produces, 
refembling  fo  many  Stars,  are  very  delightful, 
but  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Annual  Kind. 
It  may  be  propagated  from  Seed  fown  in  Marcb^ 
or  Slips  of  the  Root  taken  off  at  that  time,  and 
tranfplanted.  The  Summer  Shoots  of  this  Plants 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  always  perifh  at  the  Ap- 
proach of  Winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  odiers 
in  the  following  Spring.  It  will  grow  in  the  Shade 
and  almoft  any  Soil,  and  is  even  capable  of  refiift- 
ing  the  Smoke  of  London,  where  it  is  often  culti- 
vated in  Pots.  It  may  be  planted  as  a  Companioa 
with  the  Holyock. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Afters  or  Star-Worts. 

TH  E  Curious  Botanifts  feckon  about  twenty 
Sorts  oi  Star-worts  \  and  I  think  I  have  fecn 
the  Figures  of  about  15  different  Kinds  of  them. 
Their  feveral  Names  and  DefcriptiOns  would  be 
tedious  to  my  Reader:  And  fince  they  are  all 
propagated  alter  the  fame  manner,  the  mentioning 
only  of  two  Sorts,  which  I  cfteem  to  be  preferable 
to  the  reft,  may  fuffice  for  the  Inftruftion  of  any 
Planter. 

That  Sort  which  is  the  talleft  of  the  two,  which 
I  Ihall  recommend,  is  known  to  the  Gardeners  by 
die  Name  of  the  OSoher-Flower :  It  bears  its  purple 
Flowers  about  October ^  upon  Stalks  of  about  four 
Foot  from  the  Ground,  and  is  not  inferior  in  its 
Beauty  to  any  Flower  in  the  Spring.  I  cannot  for- 
bear taking  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  Flowery 
of  the  Autumn  Seafon  are  inclining  to  the  darker 
Degrees  of  Colour  -,  this  and  other  Afters^  which 
blow  late,  produce  purple  Blojfoms  -,  the  Saffron-Cro- 
cus has  purple  Flowers,  and  the  Autumn  Cyclamen 
is  tending  to  that  Colour  -,  Stock-July-Flowers^ 
which  bloflbm  about  the  End  of  the  Year,  are  all 
inclining  to  Purple  ;  and  the  Colchiums  likewife, 
which  are  Autumn-blowing  Flowers,  are  ftain*d 
with  the  lame  Colour.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  Enquiry  of  the  Curious,  whether  this 
Purple,  which  reigns  in  the  Autumn  among  Flow- 
ers, does  not  proceed  from  the  Quality  of  the 
Earth  at  that  Time,  whofe  pureft  Juices  are  then 
cxhaufted.  But,  to  return  to  the  Culture  of  this 
jfjler  or  OStober-Fhwer :  It  is  fo  apt  to  increafe  in 
its  Roots,  that  without  it  be  confined  in  Pots,  ei- 
ther as  I  have  direfted  for  the  foregoing  Plants^  or 
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as  a  moft  Curious  and  lieamed  Gentleman  in  the 
Art  of  Gardening,  Samuel  Rtynardfon  Elq;  of  Hil- 
HngdoTiy  has  been  ufed  to  plant  it  (in  Pots  with- 
out Bottonas)  it  will  quickly  over-run  the  Ground ; 
every  Slip  taken  from  the  Root  in  March  will 
grow  ki  any  Soil  or  Expofure,  and  make  a  good 
Shew  that  Year.  It  is  a  fit  Companion  for  -the 
taUeft  Flowers. 

The  ItaUan  Star-wort  is  the  other  Sort  which  *I 
would  recommend  to  the  Gardener;  it  produces  its 
Purple  Flowers  in  Auguft  and  September  upon  Stalks 
of  about  two  Foot  hi^,  this  may  be  managi^  like 
t^e  former;  but  as  it  is  of  a  lower  Stature^  fhould 
be  planted  in  leffer  Gardens,  and  fhiallcr  Works 
than  the  other. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Everlajiing  PEA. 

THIS  Plant  is  likewife  durable,  and  may  very 
well  be  placed  among  the  tailed  Plants -,  it 
IS  railed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcbj  but  does  not 
Bloffom  till  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing.  The 
Flowersy  which  are  of  a  Peach-bloom  Colour  continue 
Bilowing  for  above  two  Months.  Doftor  Grew 
tells  us,  that  the  Bloflbms  of  this  Plants  if  they  are 
fteeped  fomc  time  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  will  produce 
a  fine  liquid  Blue  Colour,  equal  to  that  of  Ultra 
Marine.  The  Plant  will  hardly  bear  tranfplaadng, 
without  great  Care  to  put  it  immediately  in  the 
Earth;  the  proper  Seaion  for  it  is  Marcbj  or  as 
foon  as  the  Haulm  is  withered.  As  it  is  Carrot^ 
Rooted  it  delights  in  fandy  Soil,  and  fhould  be 
planted  eidier  near  a  Tree  or  fome  Hedge  where  it 
may  have  Support ;  it  will  grow  about  eight  Foot 
high,  if  it  be  tied  to  a  Stake. 
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the  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  and  Canter- 
bury Bells, 


OF  the  Campanula  Pyramidatu  there  are  two 
Sorts,  one  bearing  Blucy  the  other  IVbiie 
Flowers,  upon  Stalks  which  are  ibmetimes  near  fix 
Foot  high.  Both  thde  kinds  have  been  chiefly 
cultivated  in  Pots  for  the  adorning  of  Chimneys, 
in  the  Sumnier  Months,  but  they  will  grow  very 
well  in  the  natural  Ground,  if  the  Slips  about  the 
Roots  are  parted  in  March,  They  delight  in  San- 
dy Soil,  and  are  very  proper  Ornaments  for  the 
middle  Row  of  Flowers  in  large  Borders  j  they 
bloflbm  in  July  and  Augufl. 

The  Canterbury-Bells  have  Bloflbms  of  a  deeper 
Blue  than  thole  of  the  Campanula  Pyramulalis  \  the 
Flower-Stems  are  commonly  about  tliree  Foot  higli, 
fo  that  this  Plant  is  proper  for  the  middle  of  Bor- 
ders in  large  Gardens  \  it  is  raifcd  from  Seeds  Ibwn 
in  Marcb^  but  docs  not  bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year 
after  fowingi  the  time  of  removing  the  Seedling 
Plants  is  eitJicr  in  Augufty  or  the  March  after  they 
are  come  up, 

SECT.     VL 
Of  fhe  PR  IMRO  SE-'TREE. 

rrt  H  E  Primro/tf'Tree^  fo  call'd  by  the  Gardeners 
M_  becaufe  the  Bloflbms  are  fomewhat  like 
fhoie  of  die  common  Primrofe  in  Smell,  Shape,  and 
Colour,  the  Flower-Stems  will  fometimes  rife  near 
three  Foot  high,  and  produces  Flowers  in  June  \ 
the  Seed  is  ripe  about  Augujl^  and  muft  be  ibwn 
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in  the  natural  Ground  in  March^  to^^rds  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  Month.  The  Seedling  Plants  will 
not  bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year,  therefore  fhould 
be  foMOi  in  a  Nurfery,  and  the  young  Plants  re- 
moved to  proper  Places  the  Auguft  after  they  arc 
come  up.  This  Plant  alfo  is  proper  for  the  mid- 
dle of  Borders  in  large  Gardens,  and  will  grow  in 
any  Soil. 

SECT.    VIL 

Of  the  LILLIESzxiA  MARTAGONS. 

ALtho*  the  Lilly  and  Martagon  are  properly 
bulbous  rooted  Plants^  yet  for  their  Extra- 
ordinary Stature  above  all  other  Bulbs  that  I  know, 
I  (hall  place  'em  among  the  Giants  of  this  Chapter, 
and  befides,  as  their  Roots  flourifh  the  better  for 
remaining  conftantly  in  the  Ground,  I  think  the/ 
may  well  enough  take  Place  among  the  Plants  I  am 
now  defcribing.  The  Ullies  are  what  I  (hall  (irft 
examine,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  viz.  the 
Common  IVhiteLilly^  xS^tDoubleBloJpmCdfVinteLillj^ 
the  Striped  Lilly,  the  Orange  Lillys  the  Flemming 
Lilly,  the  Roman  Lilly,  and  efpecially  a  new  fort 
which  Mr.  Faircbildh2is  lately  received  from  Abroad, 
whofe  Flowers  are  elegantly  (Iriped  with  Scarlet 
and  White.  Thefe  Lillies  are  all  of  them  propa- 
gated after  the  fame  manner,  by  parting  their 
Roots  when  the  Leaves  are  vacant  about  July  or  in 
Auguft',  they  all  of  them  blow  about  the  fame  time, 
in  May  and  June,  upon  Flower-ftems  of  three  Foot 
high,  or  thereabouts,  and  equally  delight  in  open 
Sandy  Soil*,  they  are  very  proper  Plants  for  the 
middle  of  Borders  in  great  Gardens ,  or  to  be 
planted  under  Hedges  in  long  Walks,  except  the 
Jlriped  fVbiU  Ldllyy  which  is  yetJRarity  enough  to 
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delerve  a  Place  in  the  oiccft,  and  even  the  fmallcft 
Garden  :  Bat  of  thcfe  feparately. 

Firft^  The  IVhite  LillieSy  whether  with  fingle,  or 
double  Flowers,  have  no  other  difference  than  in 
the  make  of  their  Bloflbms  ;  chat  with  Ji^i^le  Flow^ 
ers  is  in  my  Opinion,  preferable  to  the  other, 
which  is  caird  the  Double  Blojfom  ;  the  Firjl  has 
lai^  perfcft  Flowers  in  good  Quantities ,  and  the 
other ^  mif-fhapsn  Bhjfoms  without  any  other  Defert 
than  their  Novelty*  What  is  cali'd  the  Striped 
White  Lill/y  differs  only  from  the  Common  Sort 
with  fmgle  Bloffoms,  in  luving  its  Leaves  curioudy 
eJ^ed  with  a  Cream-eohur :  h  is  fo  beautifld  in  the 
Winter,  that  few  of  the  gayeft  Planis  exceed  it. 

The  Orange-Lilly^  fo  call*d  from  the  Colour  of 
its  Flowers,  is  very  ornamental  in  Gardens,  and  a 
very  proper  Companion  for  the  JVbite  Lilly,  and 
nukes  an  agreeable  Mixture  with  it ;  and  the 
other,  which  b;:ars  its  Bulbs  on  die  Flowcr-ftalks, 
is  very  defirable  for  its  beautiful  red  F!owcrs, 
as  well  as  for  its  fmgular  way  of  producing  its  In- 
Creafe,  It  would  be  well  worth  our  Enquiry, 
from  whence  thofe  Bulbs  have  their  rile,  whether, 
they  do  not  proceed  from  Female  Blofoms  impregna- 
ted by  the  Farim  of  the  Flowers :  I  own  it  is.  a  Cale 
which  I  have  not  yet  duly  confider*d  ;  but  1  hope 
I  fhall  be  able  to  give  a  better  Account  of  it, 
when  I  have  examin'd  it  more  ftriftly  :  And  I  could 
every  curious  Reader  would  communicate  his 
Obfervarions  upon  Cafes  of  this  Kind,  diredled  for 
mc at  Mr,  Pembertoffs  the  Publifher  of  thefe Papers; 
that  by  a  mutual  Correfpondence  of  Curious  Men, 
many  Myfteries  in  Planting  might  perhaps  be  dif- 
cover'd  and  brought  to  light  for  the  Profit  and 
Pleafure  of  Mankind,  which  is  the  chief  End  I 
aim  at  in  thefe  Papers. 

The  Marta^otiSy  called  by  fome  Gardeners  Turks 
fftrhanis^  or  CurPd  LiUieSy  iliffer  from  the  Lillks  I 
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liave  alrwidy  mentioned  in  the  Frame  and  Order  of 
their  Eowers ;  the  BUrffoms  df  the  Martagons  hang 
downward,  and  have  their  Petals  or  Flower-leaves 
curl'd  or  tum*d  up,  which  the  Ullies  have  not  -,  but 
the 'Roots J  Flower-Jiemsj  and  Z>^^j,  are  not  unlike 
,th6fe  of  the  Lilly ;  and,  in  rclpeft  to  their  Culture^ 
aiie  <H*dered  in  the  £ime  manner,  and  love  a  light, 
:fendy  Soil.  Thc?y  moft  of  them  blow  about  tW 
Foot  high,  except  the  Firginian  Martagonj  which 
is  commonly  three  Foot  in  its  Flower-ftem ;  their 
JFlowers  are  of  fcveral  Colours,  fome  yeUow^  others 
fiarleij  and  are  varioufiy  fpotted  ;  but  tht'Vtrgimim 
Kind  far  exceeds  all  others  fof  its  beautifiil  FU^erSj 
and  is  found  but  in  few  Places.  They  are  all  i^ 
them  proper  for  Parterres. 

SECT   vin. 

Of  the  FOX-GLOVE. 

3^^  H  E  curious  Gardeners  cultivate  three  Sort* 
l^  of  FoX'Ghves  -,  the  firft  or  talleft  Sort  they 
1  Iron-colour'd  Fox-Glove  ;  the  other  two  are  di- 
ftinguilhed  likewife  by  the  Colours  of  their  Flow- 
erss  viz.  the  Purple  and  the  ff^ie :  They  are  all  of 
them  rais'd  from  Seed  fown  in  Marcbj  but  do  not 
bloffom  till  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing ;  the  Fhtth 
ers  commonly  appear  in  May  or  June.  The  firft 
blows  about  four  or  five  Foot  high,  the  other  two 
about  three  Foot.  Thefe  Plants  delight  in  the 
Shacie,  and  thrive  well  in  a  loamy  Soil. 
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SECT.    IX. 

Of  MuUeins  and  Moth-Mulleins.  - 

TH  E  S  J£  JKkids  of  PhrUs  .are  voy  rmnp^nc, 
and  therefore  very  proper  Companions  for 
the  others  of  this  Chapter;  iew  of  them  hkjjimit^ 
lowrer  than  £nir  Fopt,  but  fome  fix  Foot  high : 
Thejr  are  all  raifed  Irom  Sads  ibwn  in  Autumtj  or 
if  Conveniei^qr  wUl  not  permit  at  tbft  time, 
March  w'liXisxyt.  lliey  dckght  in  a  ^ndy  SqU  ^ 
ihady  Places ;  and  altho'  tl^y  are  molt  of  them 
wild  Plants^  yet  the  beautiful  Spikes  or  Movers 
which  they  pnkluce  in  the  Summer,  renders  thcnfi 
worthy  our  R^;ard.  There  are  many  Kinds  of 
them  bearing  Flowers  of  different  Colours,  fome 
lyhitey  oditacs  TeliaWj  Red,  JSrown^  Purple,  Black 
and  Green :  So  that  I  fee  no  reafpn  why  they  ihould 
not  be  cultivated  among  other  tall  PLnls  in  l^rge 
Gardens.  They  bloflbm  the  fecond  Year  after 
Sowing. 

SECT.    X. 

Of  the  ACANTHUS. 

THIS  Plant  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  Gar- 
dens about  London ;  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  fcen  it  in  above  four  Gardens  in  England, 
notwithftanding  its  Curiofity  and  eafy  Culture. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  June  upon  Stalks  of  above 
two  Foot  high,  they  are  fliaped  Jike  xhtBlaffoms 
of  the  Fox-Glove,  and  are  of  a  Peach-bloom  Colour: 
The  Leaves  of  die  Plant  are  alfo  not  without  their 
Beauties;  fiill  of  Thorns  as  any  ^i/ile,  and  pret- 
tily variegated.  The  Seeds  inuft  be  fown  in  March, 
I  2  bMl 
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But  will  not  hlojfom  until  the  fecond  or  third  Year* 
They  love  a  fandy  Soil  and  Shade. 

8  E  C  T.    XL 
Of  the  WHITE   HELLEBORE. 

THERE  are  two  Kinds  of  the  mnte  Helk- 
bore^  one  with  reddiftt-hlack  Ft&wers^  and  the 
other  with  greenijh  Flowers  \  the  firft  bloflbms  in 
Jfefoj,  and  the  other  the  following  Month.  The 
LeaDei^  Roots  and  Staiure  of  both  Kinds  are  much 
alike,  both  having  cuf  IM,  plated  Leaves^  and  blof- 
foming  about  four  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  of 
themfelves  a  pretty  Ornament,  and  the  large 
Spikes  of  their  Flowers  are  furprlzingly  beautihil 
for  their  odd  Colours ;  they  both  die  to  die  Root 
in  fVintery  and  are  propagated  from  OfF-fets  parted 
in  Marcb^  and  planted  in  a  rich,  light  Soil.  Thefe 
Plants  are  proper  for  large  Gardens  ;  and  with 
them  I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter,  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  fuch  Flowers  as  are  lefs  rampant,  and  take 
up  lefs  room  in  Gardens. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Middle  fiz'd  Perennial  Flowers. 

IN  this  Chapter  1  (hall  mention  fuch  Perennial 
Flowers  as  are  of  middle  ftature,  and  lefs  ram- 
pant than  the  former,  and  confequently  are  proper 
Inhabitants  for  fmallcr  Gardens.  The  firft  I  fhall 
treat  of  is  the  Valerian^  and  its  Kinds. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     I. 
Of  the  VALERIAN. 

npt HERE  are  three  Plants  known  to  the  Gar* 
I      deners  by  the  Name  of  Valerian^  and  diftin- 
guiuied   from  one  another  r^  follows,  Dodweus's 
or  Red  Valerian^  Garden  or  White  Valerian^  and  the 
Gre^k  FaUrian'j  all  thefe  blojfom  about  the  fame 
time  of  the  Year,  in  May  and  Jtine^  and  may  be 
raifcd  from  Seed  fown  in  March.     The  firft,  i.  e. 
the  Red  Valeriafiy  is  of  lefs  duration  than  the  other, 
two  ;  it  blojfoms  aboiit  two  Foot  high,  bearing  great 
quantities  of  fmaJl  red  Flowers.     I  have  not  try*d 
whether  it  be  increased  by  parting  the  Roots  ^  but 
have  propagated  many  Plants  of  the  other  Kinds 
that  way  in  March.   The  Garden  Valerian  bloflbms 
about  the  height  of  the  former,  bearing  Tufts  of 
'ivUte  Flowers^  and  has  this  Quality,  which  is  found, 
in  the  firft,  that  the  i?^?^/,  when  it  is  broken,  yields 
an  agreeable  Odour.     The  third  Sorr^  or  Greek 
Valerian  bloffoms  about  a  Foot  high,  bearing  j!)/?/^ 
blue  Flowers  in  Bunches  on  the  top  of  its  Flowerr' 
ftems.     This  is  a  Fibrous-rooted  Plants  very  eafi-; 
ly  increased  by  Slips.     I  have  feen  this  Sort  with 
variegated  Leaves  common  enough  in  fevcral  Gar- 
dens. 

SECT.    II. 

Of  the  Perennial  CTANUS,   or  Blue- 
Bottle. 

THIS  Plant  is  either  raifcd  from  Seeds^' or 
propagated  from  Slips  taken  from  the  Root 
in  March.    The  Flowfrs  are  valuable  chiefly  for 
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Aeir  fair  blue  Colour,  which  is  the  moft  rare  of 
any  other  in  the  Flowers  of  PlarUs ;  the  Flower- 
ftalks  are  commonly  about  two  Foot  high,  bloffom- 
ing  in  May  and  June^  ancj  frequently  in  Autumn. 
This  Plant  loves  a  light,  natural  Soilj  and  an  open 
Expofurc. 

SECT.    III. 

Oftbe  MONKS^HOOD,  or  Blue 
Helmet-tlower. 


THIS  Flower  is  very  common  in  the  Gardens 
remote  from  London,  but  in  thofe  near  the 
it  is  rarely  found.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  deep 
Sluej  and  of  a  furprizing  Make.  They  appear 
upon  Stalks  of  about  two  Foot  high,  in  May  and 
^une,  and  are  fo  poilbnous,  that  I  have  heard,  the 
Eating  only  fix  or  feven  of  the  Blojpms  in  a  Sallet, 
has  kilPd  a  Gentleman  in  France,  who  was  not  ap- 
prifed  of  their  evil  Quality.  It  is  faid,  that  where 
they  grow  wild,  no  Cattle  will  touch  them  5^  and 
diat  the  Sort  of  Infeft  natural  to  this  Plant,  is  an 
.^ntidote  againft  the  Biting  of  all  venomous  Crea- 
tures. We  may  propagate  this  Flower  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  March.  It  delights  in  a  loamy  Soil, 
and  Shade. 

SECT.    IV. 
Of  the  ROSE-CAMPION. 

THERE  are  three  Sorts  of  Rofe-Campion  cul- 
tivated in  our  Gardens,  the  Red  and  fFhite 
Flowering-kinds,  and  the  Red  Douhle-BloJ/om  :  They 
ail  of  tl^m  blow  about  a  Foot  aAd  a  half  hig^  in 
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June  and  July.  The  firft  two  Sorts  are  raifed 
from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcbj  or  from  Slips  takcn^ 
from  the  Root  at  that  time:  And  the  Double- 
Bbflbm-kind,  which  produces  no  Seed^  is  only  pro-' 
pagated  by  Slips  in  the  fame  Month.  This  laid  is  a 
ddirable  Plant  for  the  extraordinary  Colour  of  its 
Flowers,  which  is  the  moft  dazling  Red  I  have  ever 
feen.  A  loamy  Soil,  and  open  Expofure,  are  the 
moft  proper  for  than. 

SECT.    V. 
Of  the  DauUe-Fhwet'd  ROCKET. 

IH  E  Gardeners  know  two  Sorts  of  DouhU 
Rockets^  the  White  Flowering-fort^  and  that 
the  Flejihcoiour  Flowers :  They  bodi  hlow  in 
May  upon  Stalks  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  balf  high ; 
the  White  Flowering-kind  is  more  efteemed  than 
the  other,  and  more  commonly  found  in  Gardens. 
Thefc  arc  propagated  from  Slips  taken  from  about 
the  Raot^  and  planted  in  March  in  a  loamy  Soil ; 
they  delight  in  an  open  Erpofure. 

SECT.    VI, 
OftbeBATCBELORS  BUrrONS. 

TH  E  Flower  called  by  the  Gardeners  the 
Batcbekrs  Buttons^  is  of  two  Kinds :  I  mean 
only  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  Gardens;  for  there 
ore  other  Sorts  of  them  which  grow,  wild,  and  bear 
only  ragged  fingle  Flowers,  and  are  not  thought 
worthy  our  Care.  Thefe  double  Flowering-kinds 
are  only  different  from  each  other  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flower  \  the  oneRed,  and  the  other  White : 
I  4  The 
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The  Firft  is  common  enough  in  moft  Gardens,  but 
the  White  is  more  rarely  found.  They  produce 
their  Bloflbms  in  June  and  July^  upon  Stalks  two 
Foot  high.  Thefe  Plants  love  Shade  and  a  loamy 
Soil,  and  are  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
March. 

SECT.    VII. 
Of  the  SCARLET  LTCHNIS/ 

TH  E  Scarlet  Lyxhnts'  is  a  Plant  fo  beautiful, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  wanting  in  our  Gar- 
dens; the  fingle  Flowering-fort,  as  well  as  the 
Double-kind,  they  are  both  very  delightful  to  the 
Eye :  They  bear  their  I'rujfesoi  fcarlet  Flowers  up- 
on Stalks  fomewhat  more  than  two  Foot  high,  in 
June  and  July^  and  are  fo  much  efteem'd,  efpecially 
the  Double- ibrt,  that  Gardeners  ufualJy  cultivate 
them  in  Pots  for  the  niceft  Quarters  of  their  Gardens, 
or  to  fet  in  Chimneys  in  the  Summer  :  This  Double- 
kind  is  increafed  by  flipping  the  Root  in  Marcby 
and  that  with  the  fingle  Flower  may  be  propagated 
after  the  fame  manner,  or  raifed  in  that  Month 
from  Seedsy  which  I  think  bloflbm  the  firft  Year. 
They  love  an  open  Expofure,  and  a  light,  natural 
Soil. 

SECT.  vni. 

Of  the  SJVEEr  WILLIAM. 

OF  this  Plant  there  are  two  Sorts  with  fingle 
Flowers,  and  a  Double-kind ,  commonly 
cultivated  in  Gardens  \  the  Single-ones  differ  only  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  \  the  one  has  Trujfes 
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of  Bloffoms  variegated  with  Red  and  White,  and 
the  other  Clufters  of  Flowers  of  a  deep  Crimfon 
Colour.  Thefe  two  bear  their  Bloffoms  in  June 
and  July^  upon  Stalks  of  two  Foot  high  j  and  the 
double  Flowering  Kind  produces  its  beautiful  red 
Flowers  in  the  fame  Months  upon  fhorter  Stems. 
The  firft  two  Kinds,  viz.  thofe  with  the  ftngU 
Flowers,  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcbj 
and  will  bloflbm  the  fecond  Year  j  but  the  double 
Sort  is  only  propagated  from  Slips  taken  near  the 
Root  about  March  or  jlprilj  and  planted  in  a  loamy 
Earth,  which  they  delight  in.  The  others  may 
be  alfo  increafed  after  the  fame  Manner,  or  may 
be  laid  down  in  the  Earth  like  Carnation  Layers. 

SECT.    IX. 

Of  the  C  ARNATION  or  J  U  L  T- 
FLOfTER.vuIg.  GILLnFLOJVER, 
and  P  INKS,  their feveral  Kinds. 

THIS  admirable  Flower  is,  of  all  others,  the 
mod  delightful,  as  well  for  the  agreeable 
Scent,  as  for  its  beautiful  Colours :  The  Varieties 
of  it  are  hardly  to  be  numbered,  every  Year  pro- 
ducing new  Sorts  of  it  from  Seeds.  The  Garden- 
ers divide  it  into  five  Clafles,  which  they  diflia- 
guifh  by  the  Names  of  Pickatees^  painted  Ladies^ 
Bizarrs^  Flakes  and  Flames.  The  Flowers  of  the 
Pickatees  are  always  of  a  white  Ground,  fpotted  or 
pounced  (as  they  call  it)  with  Red  or  Purple.  The 
Painted  Ladies  have  their  Petals  tinged  on  the  up- 
per Side,  either  with  Red  or  Purple^  and  the  under 
Side  of  their  Flower- Leaves  is  plain  White.  The 
Flowers  of  the  Bizarrs  are  ftriped  or  variegated 
with  four  diftinft  Colours.  The  Flakes  are  of  two 
Colours  only,  and  thofe  always  ftriped ;  and  the 
Eames  have  a  red  Ground  always  ftriped  with 
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Black,  or  very  dark  Cok)urs.  Each  of  thefe  l^rih^s 
is*  very  numerous,  but  the  Pickatees  chiefly,  of 
which  I  have  feen  above  one  Hundred  difl^renc 
Sorts  in  one  Garden,  every  one  diftinguifti'd  by 
the  Name  or  Tttk  of  fome  Perfon  of  Noie  or  ^a- 
Hty.  The  Ft9rtfts  likewife  mark  the  Prop«rtics  of 
thefe  Flowers,  by  the  Shape  of  their  Fbwer-Pods  \ 
that  Race  of  them  which  bk)w  without  burfting, 
are  called  long-poddtd  Flowers ;  and  the  other,  who£» 
Petals  cannot  contain  themfelyes  within  the  Bounds 
of  the  Calyx^  are  called  round-podded  Flowers.  I 
have  meafur*d  the  Bloffims  of  fome  of  the  laft 
Kinds  above  four  Inches  over,  but  have  heard  of 
fome  that  were  larger.  Thefe  Flowers  are  not  of 
any  certain  Height  •,  fome  of  them  Blowing  near 
four  Foot,  and  others  not  two  Foot  high  \  and  the 
Times  of  their  Flowering  is  alfo  as  uncertain  a^ 
their  Stature,  fome  of  tKem  beginning  their  Blof- 
foms  in  June^  and  others  not  till  near  Auguft ;  but 
this  happens  from  the  different  Seafon  of  Sowing 
the  Seed;  diofe  which  are  put  into  the  Ground 
about  Marcb^  will  blow  fooner  than  thofe  fown  irt 
May\  altho*  they  do  not  bloflbm  till  the  fecond 
Year  •,  however,  the  Height  of  their  Bloom  is  about 
the  Middle  of  June^  and  it  is  then  the  Florifts  have 
their  Grand  AflcmWy ,  to  (hew  their  Varieties, 
and  name  their  new  Curiofities.  Thefe  Flowers 
are  propagated  either  from  Seeds  or  Layers  \  and  as 
they  are  fo  particularly  admired  by  all  Lovers  of  a 
Garden,  I  mall  be  the  more  exaft  in  the  Method 
of  their  Culture.  Firft  then,  to  begin  with  their 
Seeds  and  Manner  of  (owing  them ,  my  Reader 
may  remember,  that  in  the  fecond  Chapter  d  my 
Firft  Part,  concerning  the  Generation  (f  Plants^  I 
have  ^deavour*d  to  explain,  how  the  Duft  of  one 
Flower  will  impregnate  and  enliven  the  Seeds  of 
another;  and  that  from  that  accidental  Coupling, 
the  Seeds  are  fo  changed,   as  to  produce  Plants 
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with  Bloflbms  varying  from  ihofe  ot  the  Mother-? 
Plant.  I  have  likewife  lliewn  why  double  Flowers 
fddom  bear  Setd^  which  I  conjediire  is,  becaule 
the  Male  Parts  in  them  arc  either  not  pertofl,  or 
elJc  arc  confined  from  Aftion  by  tlie  Mukiplkity 
of  the  Piials.  This  Confideration  leads  me  to  ad- 
vife  the  curioiis  Florifi  to  plant  of  every  good  Sort 
of  his  double  Carmtiom  in  B^ds,  on  a  Line  in  the 
Middle ;  and  on  each  fide  of  them  to  fet  at  leaft 
two  Rows  of  (ingle  ones  of  choice  Colours,  and 
among  them  fome  Plants  of  Sweei-fVilUam^  and  of 
the  China  and  Indian  Pinks  ^  which  have  fuch  Va* 
rietics  of  odd  Colours  in  them  as  I  Ihall  mention 
hereafter.  The  China  Pinks  and  the  Sweet4l'^illiamsy 
bearing  fingle  Flowers  as  well  as  the  fmglc  Carna* 
tiom^  may  have  Opportunities  of  communicating 
ihcir  Farina  into  the  Cells  of  the  double  ones,  and 
fet  their  Seeds,  which  if  they  do,  we  fhall  not  only 
gubcr  a  larger  Quantity  than  we  could  otherwifc 
ezpeA,  but  likewife  be  aflured  of  great  Varieties 
from  them.  If  we  have  good  Fortune  enough  to  find 
the  Siid  Vcffds  begin  to  fwell,  we  muft  guard  diein 
cirefiilty  againft  two  Evils^  Earwigs  and  IVet ;  die 
firft  may  be  deftroy*d  by  hanging  Hof%  Hoofs,  the 
Boiwls  of  Tobacco- PifDCS,  or  LobJler^%  Claws  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Sticks  which  fupport  the  Flowers,  and 
killing  the  Vermin^  which  will  lodge  in  them,  every 
Morning.  And  to  prefervc  the  fwcUing  Fruit 
from  rotting  by  too  much  fVet^  Ihelter  the  Flowers 
with  little  Baibns  or  Trenchers,  which  will  like- 
wile  ferve  to  keep  off  the  too  great  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  which  would  hinder  their  Growth.  With 
this  Care  you  may  expeft  to  find  the  Seeds  ready 
ti>  gather  towards  the  utter  End  of  September,  This 
Work  muft  be  done  when  the  Weather  is  dry,  if 
poflSble,  left  after  all  our  Pains  they  grow  moiildy 
and  decay.     Gather  the  S^eds  with  the  Stalks  they 
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pofedto  the  Sun  through  a  Glafs  for  a  Month  or 
two  without  opening  any  of  the  Hujks  or  Seed  VeJ^ 
fits  till  the  Time  they  are  to  be  fown,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  Opinion,  is  beft  done  in  jiprilj  m 
the  following  Compoft. 

Take  two  Load  of  Sandy  Loam  (as  the  Gar- 
deners call  it)  or  of  my  Medium  Soil,  to  which  add 
one  Load  of  well  confumed  Melon  Earth ;    fift 
thefe  well  together,  and  let  your  Heap  lie  for  a 
Time  to  mellow,  then  fift  it  a  fecond  Time,  either 
to  fow  the  Carnation  Seeds  in,  or  to  plant  your 
Layers  or  Roots  of  them  upon.     Having  fill*d  your 
Pots  with  this  Earth,  and  fmooth'd  it  on  the  Top, 
fprinkle  on  your  Seedsy  and  covering  them  half  an 
Inch  with  the  fame  Compoft,  prcls  it  gently  with  a 
Board,  and  let  them  ftand  expofed  to  the  Weather ; 
the  Seed  will  be  up  in  about  three  Weeks,  and  the 
young  Plants  big  enough  to  tranfplant  in  Beds  the 
July  following :  They  muft  be  fet  about  ten  Inches 
dilbnt  one  from  another,    and  fhaded  from  the 
Sun   with  Mats  for  about   three  Weeks ,    unco- 
vering them  every  Evening  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
refrelhing  Dews.     The  fecond  Year  after  fowing, 
you  may  expeft  many  Varieties   from   the  foed- 
ling  Plants,  and  *tis  in  this  the  great  Pleafurc  of 
Gardening  confifts.     Whatever  Rarities  you  find 
in  this  Nurfery,  muft  be  /j/ J  down  fo  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  by  cutting  half  thro*  a  Jointj  and  fplitting 
the  Internode.  upwards,  half  way  to  the  other  Joint 
above  it ;  then  muft  the  wounded  Part  be.  bury*d 
in  the  Earth,  and  faften*d  down  with  a  Hook  of 
Wood,  till  it  ftrikes  Root,  and  can  fhift  for  itfelf, 
which  will  be  in  two  Months  time,  if  the  Earth 
be  light.     But  as  the  time  of  laying  down  the  Lay- 
ers of  the  Seedlings  is  uncertain,  in  that  we  can- 
not know  which  are  deferving  of  that  Trouble, 
therefore  I  fliall  take  Notice,  that  the  moft  proper 
Seafon  for  this  Work,    is  in  July^  fo  foon  as  the 

Layers 
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Layers  are  big  enough  for  that  Operation,  that 
they  may  get  Roots  betimes  to  be  taken  from  their 
Stocks ,  and  tranfplanted  early  in  the  Autumn, 
where  they  are  to  remain  all  Winter.  Tho*  feme 
rather  chufc  to  leave  them  on  the  old  Roots  till 
Marcby  before  they  tranfplant  them ;  but  that  I 
cannot  approve  of,  becaufe  I  have  experienced , 
that  the  Removal  of  thefe  Flowers  in  tJie  Spring 
often  endangers  them,  and  makes  them  blow  late 
and  weak ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  when  we 
take  off  the  Layers  in  Autumn,  we  thtn  plant  them 
either  in  the  Pots  or  Borders  where  they  are  to 
blow,  we  are  certain  of  their  Bloflbming  fomewhat 
earlier,  and  much  ftronger  ;  and  befides,  their  In- 
creafe  ox  Layers  will  be  in  a  fit  Condition  to  lay  down 
betimes.  However,  whether  we  plant  out  thefe 
Flowers  in  Autumn  or  in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  acquaint  the  Planter,  that  they  fhould 
be  fliaded  or  defended  from  the  Sun  for  a  Fort* 
night  after  Planting;  and,  during  the  Winter^ 
ftiould  always  be  nigh  fome  Place  of  Shelter  in 
cafe  of  ftvere  Frofts.  It  remains  now  for  me  to 
fay  fbmething  of  the  Blowing  of  a  Flower^  as  it  is 
praftifcd  by  the  moft  ingenious  Florifts :  About 
yfpnV,  when  the  Flower-Stems  begin  to  put  fordi, 
(or  Spindle^  as  the  Gardeners  term  it)  we  mull 
place  by  each  Flower  a  flrait  Stick  of  about  four 
Foot  long,  and  tye  the  Spindles  to  it  as  they  fhoot. 
So  fbon  as  the  Flower-Buds  appear,  leave  only  one 
of  the  largefl  upon  each  Flower-Stem  to  blojfom  ;  a- 
bout  ten  Days  before  the  Flowers  open  thcmfelves, 
ihe  round-podded  Kinds  will  begin  to  crack  their 
Hufks  on  one  Side,  then  muft  the  careful  Gar- 
dener, with  a  fine  Needle,  fplit  or  open  the  Hufk 
on  the  oppofite  Side  to  the  natural  Fraftion,  and 
about  three  or  four  Days  before  the  ^  complete 
Opening  of  the  Flower,  mufl  cut  off,  with  a  Pair 
of  (harp  Scifiars,    the  Points  on  the  Top  of  the 
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Flower  Pod,  and  fupplj  die  Vacancies  or  the  0« 
fxnings  on  each  Side  of  die  Huik,  widi  two  finall 
Pieces  of  Velum  or  Oil-Clodi,  which  we  may  eafi- 
ly  flip  in  between  the  Flower-Leanxs  and  the  Iniide 
nf  the  Huflc,  fo  will  the  BkJJim  difplay  its  Parts  e- 
qually  on  all  Sides,  and  be  ofar^uiar  Figure:  But 
Js^des  this  Care,  it  is  a  common  Praftice,  and  with 
^rery  good  Reaibn,  when  the  jBfo^^  begins  to  fhew 
its  Colours,  to  fliade  it  from  the  extreme  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  either  with  a  Trencher-like  Boan],  or 
fome  other  Device  of  the  like  Natiu^,  iaften'd  to 
die  Sdck  that  fupports  it;  for  Flowers  as  well  as 
iPrms^  grow  larger  in  the  Shade ^  and  ripen  and  decay 
foone^  in  the  Sun.  Thus  I  have  done  my  beft  Endea^ 
vours  to  inform  the  curious  Gardener  of  the  mofl 
proper  Method  for  increafing  and  improving  of  this 
Flower;  but  am  obliged,  before  I  conclude  this 
Seftion,  to  mention  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Pinh  pro* 
per  for  Gardens,  which  are  of  the  fame  Family  with 
the  Carnation. 

Tht  Pinks  mofl  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
ore  die  Red  Double  Pink^  the  ff^te  Doable  Pinky  the 
Double  Pbeafant'Eye-Pinky  ^Dwarf  Double  Moun- 
tain Pink,  and  the  China  Pinky  befidles  the  common 
fingle  Ones  raifed  from  Seed  fbwn  in  Drills  or  Lines 
about  March.  The  firft  three  of  thefe  blow  about 
a  Foot  and  a  half  high ;  and  althoi^  they  have 
been  frequently  ufcd  for  Edgings  in  Gardens,  yet 
I  fhall  take  the  Freedom  to  diredb  them  rather  for 
the  Infide  of  Borders,  where  they  fhould  be  plant- 
ed in  Spots ;  they  are  too  apt  to  grow  im^ular 
in  Edgings.  The  Dwarf  Mountain  Pink  indeed,  as 
it  is  a  (low  Grower,  and  is  feldom  above  eight  Inches  - 
high,  may  well  enough  be  placed  on  the  Outfides 
of  Garden  -  Beds ;  but  that  Sort  is  now  rarely 
found.  Thefe  ifour  Kinds  of  Pinks  are  all  raifed 
from  Slips  planted  in  Augujly  or  very  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  Clina  Pink  is  admirable  for  itsflrange 
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anety  or  cxid  Colours,  and  its  furprizing  Variegei- 
tions  in  the  Middle  of  its  Flowers ;  this  Son:  is  yet  a 
Novelty  with  us,  and  to  be  met  with  only  in  fomc 
curious  Gardens ;  It  is  raifed  from  Seeds  Ibwn  in 
Martha  and  (1  think)  hlojfoms  tlie  firft  Year  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  will  refift  the  Frofts  of  our  Climate, 
if  the  Flower-Stems  are  cut  down  fo  foon  m  the 
Bh£om  is  over. 


S  E  C  t,    X. 
Of  the  IV A  L  L'FL  OWE  R. 


k 

H^  T  Have  feen  five  Sorts  of  TVall-Flowers  cultivated 
H  A  l^y  ^he  Gardeners,  which  are  very  well  de- 
H  icrving  Place  among  the  moft  delightful  Flowers, 
H  for  their  pleafant  Odour  and  lafting  Bloflbms  j  the 
■  moft  common  Sort  of  them  is  that  with  the  Double 
H  l^ellow  Flower  \  and  the  more  rare  Kinds  are  the 
H  jytmbUTelhw  Flower,  with  variegated  Leaves;  the 
^  Double  IVbite^  the  Bloody  tVall- Flower^  whofc  Flow- 
ers are  Yellow  tinged  with  Red,  and  a  new  5>ort 
with  large  fmgle  Flowers  variegated  with  Tello^jo  and 
Brawn  v  aU  which  bloflbm  about  the  fame  Seafbn 
of  the  Year,  and  about  two  Foot  high  from  the 
Ground,  and  may  be  raifed  from  Slip  planted  in 
fiiady  Places,  either  in  Alanb,  Jprilj  May^  ox  June: 
I  But  the  laft  Sort  may  be  more  eafily  propagated 

'  from  Seeds  (own  in  Mard\     The  Seed-Vejfeh  of 

^  this  and  other  fingle  Kinds  of  it,  as  well  as  their 
H  Flowers,  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Stock-July- Flotver^ 
r  that  I  am  of  Opinion  they  may  be  made  to  impreg- 
I  natc  each  others  Seeds,  if  they  were  planted  nigh 

enough  together  ;  and  from  fuch  Coupling  per- 
haps might  be  produced  a  Siock-July-Flower  with 
YeUow  Bk)flbms.  It  is  what  I  defign  to  try  myfelf, 
as  well  as  many  other  Couplings  of  the  like  Na- 
ture f 
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ture;  and  altho'  the  Seed  of  fuch  a  Neutral  Plant 
would  not  be  made  to  grow,  the  Species  may  be 
continued,  and  increafe  by  planting  Slips  or  Cut- 
iir^S  of  it,  as  is  common  in  the  Culture  of  Double 
Stocks.  Thefe  JVall-Eowers  delight  in  Sandy  Soil, 
or  to  grow  among  Rubbifh. 

S  E  C  T.    XL 

Of  SrOCK-yULT-FLOTVERS,  vulg. 
GILLT-FLOWERS. 

TH  E  S  E  are  Sbruhsy  like  the  former,  common* 
ly  about  two  Foot  high,  fome  Sorts  of  them 
bloffoming  almoft  all  the  Year.  The  (ingle  Kinds 
of  them  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcbj 
and  will  come  up  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  jIu^ 
tumn  following,  but  do  rarely  blow  till  the  iecond 
Year,  unlefs  they  be  raifed  in  Hot-Beds,  or  are  of 
the  annual  Kind,  as  they  call  it.  Among  the  Seed- 
lings we  often  find  Plants  with  double  Flowers, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots, 
for  the  Ornament  of  die  niceft  Places  in  the  Gar- 
den, or  to  adorn  Chimneys  in  the  Summer.  The 
double  Kinds  may  be  increafed  by  Slips  or  Cuttings 
planted  in  May^  June  or  July  •,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  propagate  the  fingle  Ones  after  any  other 
manner  than  from  their  Seeds.  There  are  five 
Sorts  of  them,  befides  the  Dw^r/Kind,  or  Annual 
Stocks  for  Edgings.  The  IVbite  Flowering  Kind, 
that  with  the  Purple  Flo'iver^  the  ftriped  Sort,  the 
large  Red  Brompion  Stocky  and  that  Sort  which  blof- 
foms  the  firft  Year  •,  of  all  which  the  Brompton  Kind 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft.  The  Scent  of  their 
Flowers  is  very  grateful,  and  the  ieveral  Colours 
of  then*  BlofToms,  if  they  are  well  mix'd,  are  ex- 
tremely beaudful.     They  love  a  light  natural  dry 
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JI,  and  are  apt  to  perifli  by  too  much  Wet 
in  the  Winter,  therefore  it  is  advifeable  to  fow  a 
young  Nuriery  of  them  about  Augujl  to  blow  ear- 
ly the  next  Year,  if  the  great  Plant i  drop  ofF^  as 
they  will  do  In  all  fevere  Frofts. 

I  cannot  any  where,  fo  properly  as  in  this  place, 
take  notice  of  an  Obfervation  which  an  ingenious 
Gentleman  has  communicated  to  me  concerning 
the  Suds  of  Plants^  and  particularly  thofc  of 
the  SiQck-July-Flower :  He  lays,  that  he  once 
bought  fomc  Stock-Seed  of  a  Gardener  near  London^ 
which  he  fowM  in  his  Garden  in  Oxford/hire^  and 
brought  hira  great  ftore  of  double  Flowers,  and 
fome  few  (ingle  ones  of  an  extraordinary  Colour 
and  Bigjneis;  whicli  were  fo  much  admir'd  by  the 
Gardeners  round  about  him,  that  he  was  conti- 
nually folicited  for  fome  of  their  Seeds.  He  laved 
a  large  Quantiry,  and  fupplyM  fcveral  curious 
Perfons  with  it.  What  he  gave  away,  maintained 
for  the  firft  time  of  Sowing,  its  firft  Excellence  v 
but  what  he  fo^ved  in  his  own  Garden,  loft  its  good 
Qualities.  In  fhort,  he  was  now  become  a  Sup- 
plicant to  thofe  he  had  fet  up,  and  from  the  Seeds 
they  had  laved,  he  had  his  firft  good  Fortune  in 
many  double  Flowers -^  while  thofe  who  had  laved 
the  Suds  complam'd  of  their  ill  Luck,  and  were 
apt  to  fay,  that  if  they  had  not  gather'd  them  with 
their  own  Hands,  tlicy  Ihould  have  believed  they 
had  been  impofed  upon.  At  laft  they  all  agreed 
mutmlly  to  exchange  the  Seeds  of  this  and  other 
Flowers  annually,  and  every  one  had  good  Sue- 

Icefs.     This  Story,    I    think,    plainly  Ihcws  how 
much  the  Change  of  Air  and  Soil  contributes  to 
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SECT.  xn. 

Of  the  French  HO  NE  T-S  UCKL  E. 

THIS  Plattt  bears  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers^ 
much  X\kt  thofc  of  the  Lupines  in  their  Fi- 
gUi'c  and  manner  of  Growth :  It  bloflbms  above 
ft  Foot  high,  and  makes  an  agreeable  Shew.  It  b 
rftiifcd  from  Seeds  fown  in  March  or  Aprils  in  d* 
hfttUrd  (jlround,  which  Ihould  be  li^ht,  and  lie 
teppfcd  to  the  Sun.  The  Seedling  Plants  will  not 
Woflbm  tiH  the  fecond  Year,  and  fometimes  not  till 
the  third,  elpecially  if  the  Ground  ht  over-moift. 
•Tis  a  hardy  Planty  and  will  live  feveral  Years. 

SECT.    XIIL 
of  the  FLOS-CARDINALIS. 

IHavc  feen  and  cultivated  only  two  Sorts  of 
the  Cardinal' Flower  in  England  j  the  one  blows 
Jdmoft  three  Foot  high,  with  (lender  Stalks,  and 
nioft  beautiful  Flowers  of  a  Ruby-colour ;  the 
other  bloflbms  about  two  Foot  high,  and  bears 
j)ale-blue  Flowers  :  The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Kinds 
are  brought  from  Carolina^  and  I  think  from  Vir- 
ginia likewife.  They  muft  be  fown  m  hot  Beds 
about  March  in  fifted  light  Earth  ;  the  Seeds  are 
fo  fmall,  that  they  muft  be  but  thinly  covered 
iRrirfi  MouH,  otherwife  they  wiH  not  come  up ; 
and  the  fame  Rule  muft  be  obferved  in  the  fow- 
ing  all  manner  of  Seeds,  to  cover  them  with  Earth 
in  proportion  to  their  Bignefs.  Thefe  Plants  be- 
gin their  Bloflbm  about  the  latter  end  of  July^ 
and  continue  Flowering  above  two  Months.   They 
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are  commonly  cultivated  in  Pots,  as  well  to  give 
them  fomc  little  Shelter  in  the  moft  kvcrc  Frofts, 
as  to  place  them  in  proper  Plaices  for  Ornament  in 
Houfes  i  but  I  am  4tisfyM  they  will  grow  in  open 
Borders,  and  thrive  very  well  in  fuch  Places.  In 
Ajprii^  tkcy  m^y  be  inciieas'd  by  parpng  their 
Roots,  and  Ihould  be  planted  in  Places  expofed  to 
the  Sun. 


CHAP.    VI 

Of  ibe  L&wefi  Kinds   of  Perennial 
FLOIVERS. 


THE  Plants  which  1  /hall  treat  of  in  this 
Chapter «  are  fuch  as  are  of  the  fmalleft 
Kinds,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  for  the 
Outildes  of  Borders  or  Garden-beds ,  and  to  be 
coldvaicd  in  fmall  Gardens:  The  firft  1  ihaJI 
maki:  mention  of  are  the  Prifnrofe^  and  CowJliP^ 
which  arc  by  Gardeners  both  included  in  the 
Name  of  PoiyantboSy  tho*  without  Reafpn  i  for 
tbe  Prmroft  bears  only  one  Flower  upon  a 
Stilkt  but'  the  Ccwjlip  indeed  anfwers  to  the 
Name  by  bearing  many  Flowers  upon  a  Stem » 
bat  Difficulties  of  this  nature  I  hope  to  fet  to 
ri|^  feme  other  time  in  a  Botojtkal  Nomendalor. 
In  the  jnean  while  1  flnll  treat  the  Gardener  in  his 
<iwn  language. 
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SECT,    t 
(>fthe  POLTANfHOS. 

THIS  Sort  of  Plant  is  generally  divided  by 
the  Gardeners  into  two  Claffes,  viz.  the 
Primrofe  Kind,  and  the  Cowjlips.  Thefe  are  again 
lliftkirafhed  by  the  T^rms  of  SingU  Flowerings 
p9Uik  Flowerings  Hafe  in  H^fisr  Penialoons  md 
Feathers.  The  Singlb  Flowering  Sorts  I  need  not 
explain,  but  take  notice  only  that  their  Colours 
are  chiefly  ff^tey  Tellow^  Red^  Purple^  and  fome- 
tinies  Violet'Colokry  and  frequently  variegated  in 
their  Flowers.  The  Double  Kinds  are  not  above 
four  in  number  that  I  know  of^  the  Doubli  Prim^ 
rofe,  the  Double-P^r-fFbtte-Primrofey  the  Double- 
Red'Primrofcy  and  Double  Cowjlip ;  the  Bloffoms  of 
which  are  foil  of  Petals. 

The  Hofe  in  Hofe  Kind  has  its  Bloffoms  one  in 
another,  without  Cafes.  The  Pentagons  have 
green  Leaves  about  their  Bloffoms,  which  arc 
fometimes  variegated  with  the  fame  Colours  of 
the  Howers  they  encompafs  ;  and  the  Feathersi 
which  feem  by  nature  to  be  at  firft  defign*d  for 
Hofe  in  Hofe^  have  their  Blojpms  fo  fplit  and  curPd, 
that  they  fomewhat  refemble  Bunches  of  Fea- 
thers* Of  thefc  there  arc  many  Varieties,  which 
are  multiply'd  every  Year  by  fowing  their  Seeds. 
The  Curious  in  this  way  fow  them  in  Februaryy 
upon  a  Place  prepared  widi  Earth  taken  out  of 
decayed  Willows,  often  rcfrefhing  the  new-fown 
Spot  with  Water,  and  keeping  it  (haded  from  the 
Sun  all  April  and  MaVy  till  the  young  Plants  are 
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above  Ground.  The  SccdJings  So  raiVd,  wHl  be 
lit  to  tranfplanc  into  Beds  the  Jidy^  or  JuguJ}  af^ 
tar  they  arc  fown  :  The  Soil  fliould  be  fomewhat 
binding,  and  their  Expofure  to  the  Morning  Sun » 
lb  will  they  be  prepared  to  bloflbm  the  March  and 
April  following-  Thele  Plants  may  be  likewtfe 
propagated  by  paning  tlieir  Roots  in  Auguft^  which 
k  a  much  better  Seafon  for  that  Work  tlian  the 
Springs  aldio'  it  may  be  done  at  that  rime,  even 
when  they  arc  in  Flower,  I  have  obfcrved,  that 
fuch  Polyantboi  as  I  have  cultivated,  began  to  lofe 
tiic  Beauty  of  their  Colours,  if  I  let  them  ftand  two 
Years  without  parting,  and  even  dien  would  de- 
dine  \  fo  that  1  ativife  every  one  who  covets  this 
Plant  in  Pcrtcction,  to  fow  them  every  Year,  and 
tnmfplant  them  fircqucndy.  The  Primrofe  Kinds 
of  thcfc  bloflbm  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  the  Cow- 
fipj  about  fix  Inches  high  ^  both  Sorts  may  be 
planted  near  the  Edges  of  Borders,  and  near 
Houfes,  for  the  fake  of  dieir  pretty  Smell. 

But,  to  leave  the  Garden  a  litdc,  I  muft  recom* 
mend  to  my  Reader  the  Planting  fome  of  the  com** 
mon  Sorts  that  grow  in  the  Woods,  in  fome  of  the 
moft  Rural  Places  about  his  Houfe  ;  for  I  think 
noching  can  be  more  delightfid  than  to  fee  great 
iMimbers  of  thefc  Flowers,  accompanied  wnth  Vio- 
(itu  growing  under  Hedges,  Avenues  of  Trees, 
and  WilderncfS' works. 


SECT,    U. 


Of  the  AURICULA. 


THIS  Flower,  above  all  odiers,  has  been  the 
Pride  of  the  Gardeners,  and  was  fo  much  in 
cftccm  fome  few  Y^eors  ago,  that  I  have  known 
K  ^  out 
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[one  Root  of  it  fold  for  twenty  Guineas  ;  but  that 
w;is  indeed  when  they  began  firft  to  appear  in  our 
Glimate-     The  Art  of  raifmg  them  was  difcx»vcr- 
f,^^  and  became  familiar,  and  the  fooUfh  Vanity  of 
fdiminifKing  a   Fortune  for  a  S?tt  of  Flowers  was 
then  laid  afide ;  and  ndw,  the  Colkftions,  which 
[•were  before  without  Price,  may  bepurchafed  upon 
reafonable  Terms.     The  Flowers   are  indeed  very 
delightful,  OS  well  for  their  furprizing  Varieties,  as  M 
I  the   Firagrancy  of  daeir  Smell,     They  blonbm  in  ■ 
[^/>n7,  and  afe  in  the  -height  of  their  Bloom  about 
[the  Twentieth  of  that  Mondi :    They  blow  com- 
Imonly  about  fix  Inches  hi^.     The  numerous  Va- 
rieties of  thefe  Flowers  are  all  diftinguilh'd  by  the 
I  Karnes  and  Tides  of  Great  Men  •,  and  I  have  oF- 
I  ten  thought  of  a  pleafint  Exprcffion  of  a  Friend  of 
mine  conderning  thefe  Flowers,  and  their  cxtravji- 
I  gant  Prices,  TIjai  the  Auricula's  incHafed  fo  faft^  M 
land  the  Great  and  JVifi  Men  decreafed  fo  fajt^  thai  "' 
\in  a  Jhort   tiine  tius  Tribe  p/  PUnts  would  want 
[Men  tff  Note  lo  take  their  Names  from.     But  if  it  is 
poffible  for  us  to  admire  the  Beauties  of  thisH^wtr- 
Itr^  when  we  may  raife  diem  with  a  little  Trouble, 
[and  a  moderate  Expence,  my  Reader  may  fupply 
[.himfelf  with  them  by  following  the  Direftions  I 
[ihan  here  lay  down  for  their  Culture;  and  that  he 
inay   be  a  light  Judge  of  what  are  good  among 
them  when  they  come  to  blow,  I  Ihall  prefcnt  him 
[with  a  Table  of  their  feveral  good  Qijalities  re- 
[quired  by  the  flcilful  Florifts.     A  good  Auricula 
Fought  to  have  th^  following  Excellencies:  FtrJ}^ 
I  That  the  Flower-Jlem  bt  ftrong  and  fubftantial: 
ISecondlyj  The   /'      "  'h  of  the  Fldw'ers  muft  be 
[ihort,  and  capai  .upporting  the  BloJJbms  up- 

Thirdly^  That  the  Pipe  or  Neck   of  each 
tr  be  fhort :  Fourthly,  That  the  Flowers  Hb 
%  and  of  a  regular  Form  :  Fiffbly,  Their  Co- 
hurs  Ihould  be  bright,  and  well  mbc*d :  Sixthly^ 
I  That 
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That  the  Eye  be  l^ir^^^  re;  \  of  a  good  IVUtt: 

SiVfntbl}\  That  thcKtci.  ^  d  dicmklves  flat^ 
aivi  be  no  ways  inclinahle  co  Cuf :  And*  l^fih% 
That  there  be  a  gockd  ^w/i  of  Flcwin  equally 
fpread  upon  the  Sulk, 

With  thctb  Perfections  we  may  account  an  At^ 
rkkla  to  be  good,  and  from  fuch  only  wc  ougbf 
to  favc  Sieds  lor  lowing,  and  propagating  others, 
if  wc  hope  for  Succcls »  and  as  a  Help  to  our  De- 
fign,  let  lis  coniuU  the  ChapU:r  relating  to  die 
exoneration  of  Plants ^  and  improve  the  Variety, 
by  placing  fuch  flowers  as  ar<:  of  the  nioft  difier- 
cnt  Colours  together  whilft  they  are  in  Bloflbm  ^ 
that  fo  the  SH'd-ve£eli  of  the  one  may  receive  die 
l)ufi  of  the  other,  and  by  that  means  giv^  us  a^ 
agreeable  Mixture  of  Colours  in  thofc  Phiftis  wc 
«ilc  from  Secii  and  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
Enquiry,  whether  the  5^**^//  thus  iojpRgnatedi 
panikc  more  of  the  Shaj>e^  or  of  die  Colours  of 
the  Fbmers  of  the  Mother  PUnt  \  to  be  ceruin  of 
which,  the  Plant  you  make  trial  ot  muft  be  ca- 
ibutcd  of  its  4piceSy  before  diey  are  ripe  or  burfl 
Open. 

The  Sisds  of  this  Flower  (hould  be  gatherM  as 
foon  as  rfie  Fhwer-Jlem  is  yellow,  and  the  SivM 
vcffch  come  to  their  full  Gtowth.  In  die  faying 
Und  preferving  of  thefe  4?^^^/,  as  well  as  all  others, 
1  would  adviie  that  the  whole  'J'rufs  or  Buiub  of 
&ied-vcjftls  be  gather'd  witJi  the  Fiower-^jUm^  and 
remain  upo:^  it  till  the  Time  of  Sowing  i  for 
certainly  nodiir^g  contributes  more  to  the  Strength 
and  Vigour  of  PlanH  to  be  raifed  from  Seeds^  than 
a  right  Method  of  preferving  fuch  ^S'eWi  tiH  the 
Time  of  Sowing  \  and  what  can  better  inftruft  us 
in  that  Method  than  Nature  itfelf  ?  Here,  1  fup* 
pofc,  fome  People  will  find  fault  with  my  *  , 

jmd  be  apt  to  fay,  that  if  the  Siems  of  j  :\ 

with   their  S^ed-v^Jpls^   had  remairi'd   upon  the 
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'Plant -i  the  S^s  would  have  fallen  to  the  Ground  as 
foon  as  they  had  been  ripe-;  and  where  is  then  my 
Argument,  that  Nature  would  keep  them  cafcd  up 
all  the  Winter,  as  Ipropofe  to  do  from  her  Example? 

To  thefe  I  anfwer,  that  the  Seeds  of  Vegetables 
are  like  the  Eggs  of  Fowls^  which,  after  thcv  are 
perfected  in  the  Matrices  of  either,  will  only  keep 
good  a  certain  time  before  they  ought  to  be  feti 
or  pur  into  a  proper  Pofture  for  Hatching  5  the 
Seeds  which  fall  to  the  Ground  are  nouriflied  by 
the  Earth  they  fell  upon,  till  the  proper  Ferment 
begins  for  their  Vegetation.  And  if  they  are  kept  in 
their  Cells  till  a  proper  Seafon  for  Sowing,  it  is  ve- 
ry reafoimble  to  believe  they  will  find  here  a  na- 
tural Nourifliment,  fincc  it  is  known  that  they 
were  perfedted  from  the  fame  Juices  in  the  fame 
Cells^  and  that  were  they  to  lie  dry  in  a  Chamber 
for  fix  Months,  without  either  Earth  or  their  own 
natural  Nourilhment  to  feed  from,  they  muft  cer- 
tainly lofe  their  Strength,  altho*  perhaps  they  may 
not  entirely  decay.  But,  to  proceed :  The  Seeds 
of  the  Auricula  (hould  be  gathered  in  a  dry  Morn- 
ing, as  I  have  direAed,  and  laid  upon  Sheets  of 
Paper  in  fuch  Places  where  three  Hours  Sun  may 
pals  over  them  every  Day  for  near  a  Month,  till 
they  are  out  of  danger  of  growing  mouldy,  then 
may  they  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  Place  till  the  Firft 
oi February ;  at  which  time  the  Seeds  may  be  cleans'd 
out,  and  fown  in  the  following  manner  : 

Prepare  a  Box  of  Oak  or  Deal  four  Foot  long, 
two  Foot  wide,  and  fix  Inches  deep,  with  Holes  in 
the  bottom  fix  Inches  diftant  from  one  another.  In 
this  Box  lay  two  Inches  thick  of  Cinders  of  Sea-coal^ 
and  over  them  fpread  fome  fine,  fandy  Loam  the 
Depth  of  three  Inches,  over  which  fift  fome  Earth 
taken  out  of  hollow  fVUlow-trees^  till  the  Box  is  full ; 
and  then  fow  the  Seeds  on  the  top  without  any 
Covering  of  Earth ,  only  prefling  them  into  the 
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Mifttid  with  a  Piece  of  flat  Board,  to  fettle  them  be* 
low  the  Edgf-s  q(  the  Box,  that  in  watering,  the 
light  Seeds  may  not  float  over  the  Brims ;  this  Se- 
minary muft  be  continually  refrefhed  with  Water, 
fo  that  it  never  be  dry,  for  without  a  conftant  Moi- 
fturc  the  Sseds  will  never  come  up.  It  is  necef* 
(ary  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  Net,  to  prevent  the 
Birds  from  deftroying  the  Seed  *,  and  likewife  to 
acquaint  the  Gardener,  that  from  the  time  of  Sow- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  /^/>n7  the  Box  ihould  be 
fo  placed  to  receive  the  Hetit  of  the  Sun,  but  after 
that  time  fhould  be  removed  into  fome  (hady 
Place,  left  the  young  Sidling  Plafjts  be  IcorchM 
iind  wither*d  away.  But  if  it  fhould  fo  happen, 
thro*  the  Negleft  of  watering,  that  the  Seeds  do 
not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  let  the  Cafe  be  prefcrved 
cill  the  Year  following,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
a  good  Crop,  as  I  have  often  experienced. 

The  Seedlings  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfpLint 
the  7iif/y  or  Attgujt  after  they  appear  above  Ground  \ 
they  fhould  then  be  planted  about  four  Inches 
diftant  fiom  one  another,  in  Beds  of  light  Eanh 
well  fifted,  where,  if  pofllble,  they  may  only  en- 
joy the  Morning  Sun,  and  it  will  be  neceflliry  to 
fliade  them  even  from  that  Warmth  for  a  Fortnight 
after  Planting*  The  April  afterwards  you  may 
cxpeft  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fhew  themfelves, 
and  then  as  they  anfwer  the  good  Qualities  I  have 
mcntion*d,  tranfplant  them  into  Pots  fillM  with 
any  one  of  the  following  Soils, 

Ftrfiy  To  half  a  Load  of  Sea  Sand,  add  one 
Load  of  Loamy  Soil,  and  one  Load  of  Melon 
Eanh  i  let  all  thefe  be  well  mix*d  and  fiftcd  toge- 
ther. 

Secmd  Earthy  Take  one  Load  of  Sandy  Loam, 
10  which  add  the  like  Quantity  of  Melon  Earth; 
mix  and  fift  them  togedien 
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third  Earthy  Take  ot  rortcd  Wood,  ortheBoc* 
com  of  a  Wood  Pile,  one  Load*  to  which  add  1 
fame  Quantity  of  Loara,  and  lulf  a  Load  of  Me- 
lon Earth  prepared  as  tlac  other  Earths, 

I  have  akeady  hinted  in  the  firft  P.irt^  but  I 
IbaU  once  more  take  Notice,  that  all  mix'd  Soils  or 
Compoft  fiiould  lie  fome  time,  for  the  feveral 
Parts  to  incorporate  widi  one  anotter  before  they 
are  ufed.  The  three  Sorts  I  have  here  fct  down 
iiAve  been  made  ule  of  by  feveral  Gardeners  with 
Succefs*    I  IhalJ  not  pretend  to  lay  which  is  the 

jtiefti  for  I  liavc  fccn  ^riculas  blow  well  in  each 
of  them,  therefore  Ihall  leave  my  Reader  to  plcafc 
himfelf.     I  think  there  reinains  litdc  more  for  me 
^o  fay  concerning  this  Flower ^  than  to  take  Notice 
of  the  Mcdiod  commonly  ufcd  in  the  blowing  them,  ■ 
which  is  thus.     Set  your  Pots  upon  Shelves,  one  V 
above  anodier,  in  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Garden  where 
die  Morning  Sun  may  only  conic  at  diem,  and  as 
thefe  Flwwers  arc  commonly  cover'd  widi  a  fort  of 
Dufi  which  contributes  in  great  Meafure  to  make 
them  bcairriful,  fome  Covering  muft  be  provided  ■ 
for  their  Shelter  againft  Rains,  which  are  apt  ta| 
wafli  it  away,    and  deftroy  their  Colours,     The 
&!afons  for  parting   their   Roots  are  either  when 
€hey  arc  in  Flower  or  about  St.  Jafnes\  Tide,  but 
tlie  latter  is  judg'd  to  be  the  beft.     And  now  1 
ihall  conclude  this  Section  of  the  Auriculas  with  a 
"Word  or  two  of  Advice  to  the  curious   Florill, 
that  he  oblerves  to  keep  them  from  much  Wet  iafl 
•ciie  Winter,  often  taking  away  their  rottetl  LioviSy^ 
,and  that  he  does  not  let  the  ftrft  Week  in  January 

[^ali  ( if  the  Weadier  will  permit)  without  taking 
the  decayM  Earth  from  about  the  Roots  of  his : 

,  Flow^s^  and  filling  up  the  Pots  with  frefti,  fromj 
li is  Heap  of  prcp»u-ed  Soil.  By  vdiich  Means  hii] 
PlcKt^  will  be  Ilrong  againft  their  Flowering  Sca*j 
fon. 
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SECT.    IIL 

tbe    BLACK  HELLEBORE, 
$r  Chriflmas-FIower. 

OF  thcfe  PlaPtrs  Aere  are  reckon'd  three  Sorts 
among  the  Gardeners,  which  are  all  Dwarfs^ 
and  very  proper  for  fmall  Gardens,  feldom  blof- 
foming  above  half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground  v 
the  moft  forward  Blower  of  them  is  the  Black 
Hellebore  widi  the  H^bite  Flower ,  whkli  begins 
to  bloffom  about  Cbrijhmn^  and  continues  till  Febru^ 
cry  ;  the  fecond  Sort  is  that  with  a  Green  Flower 
blofToming  about  the  lame  time  j  and  the  third 
Sort  has  a  ftnalj  cut  Leaf  almoll  like  Fennel,  and 
bears  a  IWkw  Flower  in  May  i  all  thefe  arc  propa* 
gitcd  by  parting  rhe  Roots  in  September^  and  de- 
list in  a  fandy  Soil  and  Shade.  I  have  indeed 
taken  off  their  oflT-Jets,  and  planted  them  when 
they  were  in  Flower  v  but  Jntumn  Is  much  better. 
As  yet  I  have  not  htn  any  ripe  Seeds  of  tlieft 
Pisnti  i  but  I  fuppofe  it  was  tor  want  of  clcami^ 
iMng  ihem  at  due  Seafon^  if  they  bear  any,  as  I 
am  pi«ty  well  afiurM  they  do^  the  proper  Seafoii 
of  fowing  them  is  as  fo6n  as  they  are  ripe.  Every 
one  of  thefe  Sorts  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are  hardly  to 
be  met  with,  unkft  at  Mr.  Fmrcbildh  at  Hoxton. 


SEC  T.    tV. 


Of  tbe  GENTIANELLA. 

*TP  H 1 S  PUnt  is  one  of  the  loweft  Race  v  I  havi? 
^     ican  but  one  Sckt  ailtivated  in  oar  Englijfj 
Gwrdens,  altho*  there  are  many  Varieties  of  it  fre- 
quently 
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SECT,  vnt 

Of  the  rHRIF%  or  SEA^GILlW 
FLOtTER.  - 

IKUvc  had  three  Sorts  of  thrift ^  the  Common^ 
the  Scarlet  Flowering  Sort,  and  that  with  the 
iFbite  Flower.  Theft  are  only  proper  for  Fxlgings 
of  large  Borders  in  long  Walks,  or  the  nioft  rude 
Ftrts  of  Gardens  i  they  bloflbm  in  A%  and  con* 
tmue  a  long  time  in  Flower,  We  may  propagate 
them  from  Slips  in  Auguft  or  Marcby  they  love  a 
llrong  Soil.  N.  B.  The  Sea  Pinks  make  good  Edg- 
ings for  long  Walks,  and  may  be  propaged  alter 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

1  have  now  given  my  Reader  an  Account  of  all 
the  Perennial  Pknts^  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
[OUT  Care  in  Gardens,  and  /hall  ntxt  proceed  to  give 
'  proper  Direftions  for  the  Culture  of  the  next  De- 
gree of  HoriuUn  Plants  with  Bulbous  Roois. 
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CHAR   vn. 

Of  Bulbous,  or  Onion  rooted  Pianfs. 

ALT  HO*  a  Bulb  is  properly  fuch  a  Root  J 
round  and  fuccuknt,  made  of  nuny  TuniiS 
wrapt  over  each  other,  like  the  Root  of  an  O/nm  h 
yet  according  to  the  Gardeners  I  fhall  comprehaid 
tinder  the  Title  of  Bulbous  Rooted  Planls^  the  Ane- 
momet  and  RamncuUs  j  tho*  their  Roots  dificr 
from  the  Shape  I  have  defcrib'd  a  Bulb  to  be  of. 
I  defign  in  thi^  Chapter  to  fpcak  firft  of  chofe 
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hs^  or  dry  Roots  {^  tliey  are  called  by  fomc) 
which  arc  commonly  taken  out  of  che  Ground  cve- 
ft  ry  Ye^,  as  foon  as  dicir  Stalks  are  decay 'd. 
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SECT,    L 


Of  the  rULIP, 

rr^  H  E  Tulip  wants  nothing  (in  my  Opinion) 
JL  but  a  grateful  Scent  to  make  it  the  fincft 
Turner  in  the  World  i  there  are  infinite  Varieties 
of  it  vaftly  different  from  each  other,  which  difplay 
i!>eir  Beauties,  and  eclipfe  the  Glories  of  all  other 
Plants  oi^t  Garden.  Thefe  Ornaments  of  Na- 
ture are  as  kind  as  they  are  beautiful,  fome  of 
other  of  them  bloflbming  from  January  to  the  lat- 
ter End  of  May.  They  are  divided  into  two  Claf- 
fei^  viz.  the  Prm^e  Tulips^  or  early  Blowers,  and 
the  Sfrotine^  or  later  Blowers  v  and  thefe  may  be 
diftinguini*d  by  their  dctd^e  and  fingle  Flowen, 
Again,  with  relpeft  to  their  Colours  and  Stature^ 
they  have  other  Denominations,  as  Bagetts^  ^^hicli 
are  the  tallcft  Blowers,  commonly  Purples  and 
tVbite  marbled  \  Secondly^  Agates^  which  blow  fliorter 
rhan  the  former,  whole  Fhwers  arc  vein'd  with  two 
Colours;  and  Thirdly y  BixarSy  which  have  four 
Coloun,  tending  to  Tellows  and  Reds  of  feveral 
Sorts.  The  Varieties  of  thefe  Kinds  are  feverally 
dlftinguifh'd  by  the  Names  of  Cities,  or  fuch  like 
Charaftrrs.  The  good  Qualities  oi  Tulips y  which 
the  Gardeners  generally  approve  of,  are  the  Beau- 
ties of  their  Cohurs^  the  Strength  and  Height  of 
their  Flower-ft^'ms^  and  that  their  Flowers  be  of  the 
Shape  of  an  Egg,  without  (harp  Points  on  the  Top 
©f  dicir  Petals^  but  above  all,  their  Novelty. 

I  have  often  wonder*d  at  the  extravagant  Price 
which  has  been,  and  even  at  this  Day  is,  given  for 
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thcfe  Flowers  in  Holland  and  Flanders^  when  every 
Year  produces  fo  many  new  Varieties  •,  there  are 
indeed  the  beft  in  thofe  Countries  that  I  have  ever 
Icen  -,  but  I  believe  if  we  in  England  took  the  right 
way  for  their  Management,  we  might  loon  boaft 
of  our  good  Succefe,  and  propagate  great  Num- 
bers of  them  at  a  very  cheap  Rate.  For  this  End, 
I  fhall  fet  down  ibme  Trials  I  have  already  made, 
and  offer  fome  reafonable  Conjedhires  which  may 
yet  ferdier  contribute  to  their  Improvement. 

The  Method  of  raifing  them  from  Seeds,    is 
what  I  (hall  firft  offer  to  my  Reader.    The  Flctv^r 
Sums  being  left  remaining  upon  the  Roots,    will 
perfect  their  Seeds  about  Jufyj  which  will  be  fit  to 
gather  when  the  Seed-Veffels  begin  to  crack  or  burft 
open.     They    fhould    then   be   cut  clofe  to  the 
Ground  in  ^  dry  Day,  and  laid  in  fome  dry  Place 
till  September^  which  is  the  moft  proper  Seaibn  for 
ibwing  them,  and  the  following  Spring  they  will 
come  up,    if  they  are  kept  under  Shelter.     The 
firft  Year  their  Roots  will  be  no  bigger  than  Wheat 
Corns  ^    but  after  their  fecond  Appearance  above 
Ground  they  may  be  taken  from  the  Pot  or  Cafe 
they  were  iown  in,  and  foVd  or  Iprinkled  over 
a  Bed  of  natural  (andy  Soil  well  fifted,  where  the 
Thicknefi  of  half  an  Inch  of  the  fame  Earth  fliould 
be  fpread  over  them ;  thus  may  they  remain  with- 
out any  Culture  \    then  adding  half  an  Inch  of 
Earth  for  Covering  every  Year  till  they  begin  to 
blow,  which  will  be  in  five  or  fix  Years  after  fow- 
ing  :  But  let  no  Man  be  difcouraged  at  the  Length 
of  the  time  they  lie  in  the  Ground  without  Blow- 
ing, the  Plant  will  anfwer  his  Expeftation  ;  let  him 
fow  every  Year,  and  he  will  gain  new  Varieties 
fucceflively ,    when    his  firft  Seminary  begins  to 
blow,     I  have  known  many  fine  Tulips  railed  by 
this  Means,  but  have  once  heard  of  a  large  Bed 
of  Seedlings ,    which  were  only  of  plain  Colours 
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wjthOTt  Variegations  i  but  that  might  happen  from 
die  Qualities  of  thofe  Flowers  which  the  Seeds 
were  faved  from.     But,  however,  if  by  chance  our 
young  Nurfcry  /hould  prove  all  of  them  plain  • 
Flowers  we  are  not  yet  without  hopes,  the  Plain- 
nds  of  their  Colours  I  fuppole  to  proceed  from  a 
Strength  of  Nature,  as  we  are  fure  the  Varia- 
tions of  all  Flowers  are  the  EfFefts  of  Weaknefs, 
and  want  of  Nouriflunent :   For  whoever  has  cul- 
tivated thofe  Sorts  of  Tulips  which  SLVcatWdBrre/iers^ 
muft  know   tlity  are  of  plain  Colours ,  and  are 
always  large,  tall  blowing  Flowers  ^  'tis  from  thofe 
Breiiiers  arc  commonly  produced  the  Flowers  of  the 
greatcft  Value  for  their  Stripes   fake;  now  and 
then  one  of  them  breaking  ( as  they  term  it )  into 
beautiflil    Mixtures   of   Colour   or   Variegations* 
This  Alteration  of  Tulips  is  reckoned  by  the  Gar- 
deners to  be  the  Effeft  of  Chance  ;  but  I  believe, 
the  two  following  Obfervarions  will  explain  the 
Myftcry,     Near  Brujfels  a  Man   is  famous  for  a 
little  Spot  of  Ground,  in  which,  by  fome  llrange 
Virtue    ( as  is    reported )    thcfe    Breeding   Tulips 
change  ihemfelvcs  into  fine,  variegated  Flowers  \  in- 
fomuch  diat  their  Roots  are  brought  thither  from 
fcveral  Parts,  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  for 
the  niccft  Colleftions,  and  Money  given  for  their 
ftmding*     In  that  Placj  it  is  rare  if  three  in  five 
do  not  break  into  Stripes  the  firft  Year  after  they 
ire  planted :  But  this  Alteration  I  think  may  be 
Jccotinted  for,  by  examining  the  Soil  %  which  is  no- 
thing but  common  Rubbilh  fifted,  or  at  moft,  there 
b  not  one  twcntietli  Part  of  it  natural  Soil. 

It  is  very  plain  that  a  Soil  of  this  nature  muft 
impovcrifli  the  Roots  that  are  let  in  it,  and  confe- 

Sucnily  the  Flowers  muft  fome  way  or  other  fhew 
tc    Diftempcr   of  the  Roots   from  whence  they 
fjprmg.     And  to  continue  the  Variegations  of  Tu- 
lips^ they  arc  taken  out  of  the  Ground  every  Year 
Part.  II,  L  » 
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as  foon  as  they  have  done  blowing  i  for  if  they 
were  always  to  remain  in  the  Earth,  they  would  in 
time  become  plain  flowers*  But,  Secondly j  the 
other  Obfervation  I  have  made  concerning  the 
Striping  of  thefe  Flowersj  was  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden  near  London^  who  planted  a  Bed  of  Breeds 
Ing  Tulips  ,  and  the  following  Year,  when  they  came 
to  blow,  he  found  a  fine  ftriped  Tulip  at  each  Cor- 
ner of  die  Bed,  and  none  of  the  others  were  any- 
ways alter'd :  This  I  fiippofe  happen'd  from  four 
large  Pyramid  Tews,  which  then  grew  at  feveral 
Corners  of  the  Bed,  and  had  exhaufted  the  natu- 
ral Strength  of  the  Soil  about  them,  I  fliall  there- 
fore recommend  thefe  Obfcrvations  to  the  fcrious 
Confiderarion  of  every  ingenious  Florijl.  And  now, 
fuppofing  that  by  thefe,  or  any  other  Means,  a 
Gentleman  is  ftock'd  with  a  good  ColIeiStion  of  Ra- 
rities of  this  Sort^  I  fhall  proceed  to  acquaint  him 
lof  die  proper  Method  of  planting  and  cukivating 
Lthcm  i  and,  firft,  of  the  Soil. 

In  Holland^  where  I  have  ieen  the  fineft  Col- 
|]e(5lions  of  this  Sort  of  Flower^  the  Soil  is  naturally 
fandy;  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  two  Parts  in 
I  three  of  Sea-fand  to  one  of  common  black  Earth  : 
I  In  this  Soil  only,  I  have  fctn  of  the  Raggett  Kind  of 
^  Tulips  blofibm  above  three  Foot  high,  and  the  other 
i  Sorts  in  proportion.    The  Curious  in  that  Country 
[always  obferve  two  Things  in  planting  their  Tu- 
uips  :  The  Ftrjl  is,  to  plant  all  the  forward  Blowers 
[in   a   Bed  together  ;  and  when  they  plant  the  late 
f Flowering-kinds,,  they  place   the   talleft  Sorts  in 
the  middle  Line  of  the  Bed,  and  on  each  fide  of 
them  fet  two  Rows  of  the  fhorteft  Blower^.     The  ^ 
Seafon  for  putdng   in  thefe  Roots  is  always  the  ■ 
Jaft  Week  in  Augiijl,  if  the  Weather  be  fair.    They 
give  them  Uttle  (hdter  till  die  Flower-Buds  appear; 
and  then  they  defend  them  from  Blights  with  Mats, 
or  painted  Cloth,  ftmin'd  upon  Hoops  j  which  Co- 
vering 
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ring  ferves  alfo  for  flickering  the  Flowers  when 
they  are  blown,  from  Rain  and  the  fcorching  Heat 
of  ihc  Sun ,  cither  of  which  wouJd  quickly  fpoil 
the  Bloflbms.  Thefe  Roots  are  always  taken  out 
of  the  Ground  as  foon  as  their  Rower-Jlems  begin 
to  decay,  and  being  well  dry'd,  are  laid  up  in  Pa- 
per till  the  Planting  Seafon  returns. 

N.  B.  The  beft  Baggett  Breeders  are  call'd  Bag- 
get-Primfs^  and  arc  fold  in  Holland  now  for  five 
Pounds  per  Hundred.  Thefe  Flower i  are  increafed 
from  Off-fcts,  which  grow  about  the  Roots ;  and 
of  other  Breeders^  the  beft  Sorts  are  the  Van-Por- 
ttriy  the  Beau-Regard^  and  a  Violet-Breeder^  which 
I  have  feen  break  into  extraordinary  Colours,  at  Mr, 
WbttmilH  at  Hoxm. 


SECT.    IL 

Of  the  RANUNCULUS. 


r       'T^  H  E  Ranunculus^  next  to  the  Tulips  is  defirable 
H     M^    f<^r  its  beautiful  Flowers  v  there  are  many  Va- 
rictics  of  it  brought  from  Turky  every  Year,  fo 
that  the  Names  of  every  Sort  now  known  in  Eng- 
H    hndy  would  rather  be  troublefome  than  inftruilive 
^    to  my  Reader.     The  beft  way  will  be  for  him  to 
cikc  a  view  of  the  feveral  curious   Colkdtions  of 
them    in   the  Gardens  about  London^   when  they 
arc  in  Bower :  However,  that  he  may  be  the  bet- 
ter apprifed  of  what  1  defign  to  treat  of  in  this 
Se&ion,  I  fliall  defer ibe  fome  few  Sorts  of  them. 
The  Ranunculus  bears  its  BloObm  in  April  and  May^ 
upon  Stalks  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  :  The 
Double-flowering  Kinds   are  crouded  with  Petals^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  Province-Rofe-Fhwers^  and 
fome  of  them  as  large.     The  Colours  of  thofe  Ra- 
nunculufs  I  have  feen^  are  deep  Scarlets  vein'd  with 
L  2  Cntn 
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Green  and  GM  Colours,  TeJhw  dpp'd  with  RiJ^ 
JVtnte  fpotted  widi  Red^  Orat^e  Colour,  plsdn 
WTnte^  Tellow  widi  Blacky  and  one  Sort  of  a  Peacih- 
%£loom  Colour ;  which  yet  I  have  only  feen  at  Mr. 
Blind's  at  Bams  in  Surrey.  The  Single-kinds  blow 
ibmewhat  taller  than  the  others,  and  are  com- 
monly variegated  with  pleaiant  Colours.  All  thefe 
are  increafed  by  Off-lets  found  about  the  Roots 
when  they  are  taken  up,  and  may  likewife  be  pror 
pagated  from  Seeds  faved  from  the  Single-kinds  ; 
out  as  they  will  not  ripen  in  England^  we  have  hi* 
thert6  been  beholden  to  the  French  for  them.  The 
proper  Seafons  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant, 
IS  the  latter  end  of  Auguft^  and  die  Soil  which  they 
mod  delight  in,  is  rotted  Leaves^  or  fuch  Soil  as 
may  be  takeii  from  the  Surfiice  of  the  Earth,  in 
Woods  or  Groves  of  long  (landing. 

Tanner^s  Bark,  or  the  Bottom  of  a  Wood-pile, 
are  likewife  very  proper  Earths  for  thefe  Flowers, 
if  they  are  well  fifted  and  mix'd  with  one  third 
Part  of  natural  Soil.  Thefe  Plants  are  fomewhat 
tcnder,^  and  require  fbme  Shelter  in  the  Winteri 
cfpeciaJly  if  they  have  began  to  fpring  before  the 
Frofts.  The  Seedling  Plants  come  up  the  Spring 
after  they  are  fown,  and  bloflbm  the  Iccond  Year  ; 
when  they  are  out  of  Flower,  and  the  Stalks  and 
Leaves  are  decayed,  their  Roots  fhould  be  taken 
cut  of  the  Ground,  and  being  well  dry'd  in  the 
Sun,  muft  be  preferved  in  dry  Sand  till  the  latter 
end  of  September,  which  is  the  beft  Time  for  re- 
planting them,  if  the  Ground  be  not  over  wet. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

Of  ANEMONIES. 


OF  tills  Kind  of  Plani  there  are  many  Varie- 
ties, as  well  mihftngU  as  with  double  Flowers. 
Their  Colours  are  chiefly  Reds^  Blues^  aod  Purples  \ 
their  BJoflbms,  which  are  feldom  above  five  or  fix 
Inches  from  the  Ground,  open  thcmlclves  about 
Aprils  and  if  the  Routs  arc  fufiered  to  rcmaifi  in 
the  Earth,  they  will  again  repeat  their  Flowers  in 
September^  and  continue  blowing  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Winter :  But  it  is  fcldom  tliat  the  Gardeners 
will  leave  any  of  their  choice  Anemony  Roots  in  the 
Earth  after  the  Spring-bloffom  is  over,   left  they 
decay  by  too  much  Wet,  which  is  frequent  enough 
in  our  Climate,  in  the  Summer  Seafon.   Tlie  Roots 
of  thcfe  Plants  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground 
und  prefcrved,  and   replanted   like  thofe   of  the 
Ranumulus^  with  this  Diiference  only,    i\\zt  A^te- 
mony  Roots  Ihouldbe  increafed  by  breaking  the  Aw/i 
afunder,    which  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Button,  and  planting  them  after  dicy  have  laid  two 
or  three  Days  in  the  Sun.     Thcfe  Flowers  love 
a  fandy  Soil  without  Mixture  ,  chiefly  fuch  as  is 
found  about  Batterfea  in  Surrey^  whe  c  they  blow 
very  large.     The  Seeds  of  the  Single- kinds  ripen 
about  the  latter  end  of  May^  and  fliuuld  be  care- 
fully gather*d  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  crack,  or 
(hew  their  Down,  othcrwife  the  Icaft  Wind  will 
carry  them  away.     From  them  we  may  niifc  innu- 
merable Varieties,    if  they  are  fown  in  February^ 

H  and  lighdy  cover'd  with  Eanh,     They  blow  tlYc 

I  fecond  Year  after  fowing, 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  yONSnJIL,    NARCISSUS 
POLTANTIiUS,  atui  others  of  the 
fame  Trite, 

TH  E  Jonquil  is  a  Flower  generally  admired 
for  its  delightful  Sccni ;  the  Double-kind 
bloflbms  in  Aprils  and  that  with  the  fingle  Flower 
Ibmewhat  fooner :  The  Roots j  which  are  bulbous, 
like  thofe  of  the  Tulip ,  love  a  light,  fandy  Soil,  and 
an  open  Expofure :  They  (hould  be  taken  out  of 
the  Ground,  and  re-planted  like  other  Bulbs :  And 
in  like  nnianner  ftiould  be  order*d  the  Narciffus  Po^ 
lyantbusi  whofe  fweet-fcented  Flowers  are  not  left  de- 
iirable  dian  Jonquils.  Thefe,  with  all  other  Kinds 
of  the  Narcijfus^  are  propagated  from  Off-fets  of  their 
Roots.  Next  to  thofe  I  have  menrion*d  in  this 
Seftion,  the  Double-white^  and  Double-yellow  Nar-' 
djfus  are  worthy  our  Efteem  ;  and  even  the  Cdm* 
mon  Daffodil  is  to  be  admir*d  for  its  pretty  Oma- 
ment  in  rural  Parts  of  the  Garden,  All  thefe 
blofTom  in  the  Spring  about  a  Foot  high. 

SECT.    V. 
Of  the  HTACINrH. 

TH  E  RE  are  many  Kinds  oi  Hyacinth  \  Ibmc 
with  fingle  Blue  Flowers^  and  others  'wvAiftngle 
fyhite  Flowers^  and  with  double  Flowers  of  both 
thofe  Colours :  The  Grape  Hyacinth  and  Starry  Hjh 
acintb  have  alfo  their  Varieties  -,  all  which,  as  well 
as  the  Hyacinth  of  Peru^  will  bear  the  Severity  of 
our  Frofts ;  All  of  them,   except  die  laft,  blow 

early 
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anj  m  tne  Spring,  and  are  mod  of  them  well 
/oentcd.  They  are  increafed  from  Off-fets  of  the 
Rods  planted  in  September ^  in  Beds  of  fandy  Soil ; 
The  Fhwerip^-ftems  of  thefe  Plants^  except  the 
Hjadnib  of  Peruj  are  ieldom  more  than  half  a  Foot 
ii^  from  the  Ground. 

SECT.    VI. 

O/tAe    CrCLAMEN,  or   S  O  fK 
BRBiAD, 

IH  AVE  fccn  near  thirty  Sorts  of  this  FUwer 
in  the  Amfieriam  Gardens  y  but  )Xi  England^  we 
have  not  above  four  Sorts,  viz.  the  Springs  Au- 
tumn, and  ff^fUer-bkwing  Kinds,  with  Pink-coloured 
Fhwersy  and  the  fweet-^nted^P%/^-/w;fri/{f  Kind, 
The  lait  is  Ibmewhat  tender,  and  rarely  found  in 
our  Gardens ;  but  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  hardy 
enough  to  fbnd  abroad  all  the  Year,  are  pretty 
common.  Thefe  are  rather  Turnip-rooted  Plants 
than  Bulbsj  and  are  only  propagated  from  Seeds 
fowB  as  foon  as  ^ey  vc  npe,  which  indeed  arp 
more  like  Roots  than  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  arc 
beautiful,  as  vrcll  in  the  Variegation  of  their  Leaves^ 
as  the  delightful  Colour  of  dieir  Flowers :  They 
love  a  light  Soil,  and  can  only  be  tranfplanted  with 
itfety  about  Mtdfummer^  when  their  Leaves  are  dc- 
cay'd  -,  their  BlofToms  fcldpm  rife  above  four  Inches 
^m  the  Ground. 
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SECT.  vn. 

Of  the  GUERNSET^LILLT. 

riri  H  E  Guernfsy 'Lilly  has  hardly  its  Equal  fi>r 
\  Beauty  among  the  Flowering  Race,  and  yet 
it  is  rarely  found  in  our  Gardens;  which  maybe 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  right  Knowledge  of  its 
Culture.  Mr.  fVlntmill  of  Hoxton  has  this  PUmt 
flowering  with  him  every  yiuiumnj  even  from  Off- 
/ets  taken  from  great  Roots.  The  Bloflfoms  are 
large,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Ully  in  their 
M5ce,  feemingly  powdered  widi  Gold  Duft  upon 
Rofi'Colour^d  Petals.  The*  moft  proper  Soil  for 
this  Plant  is  two  third  Parts  of  S^-fand  to  one 
of  natural  Soil,  or  a  light,  fandy  Earth  mixed 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Rubbifli. ,  It  will  bear 
the  Hard/hips  of  our  Winters,  if  it  be  planted  in 
cither  of  the  foregoing  Soils  under  a  warm  Wall ; 
but  chiefly  if  it  be  kept  dry.  The  Hower-ftems  of 
this  Plant  are  commonly  about  a  Foot  high.  TTic 
Off-Jets  will  blow  in  about  three  or  four  Years  after 
they  arc  taken  from  the  old  Roots. 


SECT    VIIL 

Of  the    GLADIOLUS,    FRITIL- 
LARIES,  and  IRIS. 

'T^  H  E  Gladiolus^  or  Corn-Flag,  bloflbms  in  May^ 
1  upon  Stalks  of  almoft  two  Foot  high ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  Rofe-colour,  and  laft  about  fix 
Weeks.  The  Fritillaries  are  of  feveral  Kinds, 
bloflbming  in  April  \  their  Flowers  are  chequered 
with  two  or  three  Colours,  fometimes  White  and 
I  Rftd^ 
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Rid^  others  arc  Green  and  BrowHy  or  Tellow  and 
Biack:  They  are  curious  Plants,  and  are  very 
propr  (like  other  Bulbs)  for  Parterres,  The  Iris 
is  lilccwife  a  numerous  Tribe,  fome  Sorts  of  them 
bloflbming  in  yipril^  others  in  May  and  June: 
Their  Flowers  arc  of  feveral  Colours,  and  their 
Figures  different  i  they  are  all  of  them  pretty 
Ornaments  for  Gardens,  and  may  be  increasM  by 
Off-Sets  taken  from  their  Roots  when  their  Sialks 
are  dcca/d.  Thefe,  like  other  Bulhs^  love  a  light 
Soil. 

SECT.    IX. 

0/ltbe  COL  C  H  I  C  U  M,  andCR  0- 
CUS. 


rip'  H  E  Coichicum  has  a  Root  fomewhat  like  the 
JJ^  Bulb  of  a  Tulip ;  but  its  Flower  refembles 
that  of  a  Crocus,  There  are  many  Kinds  of  Col- 
€bicums\  thoJc  with  Jtngle  IVhile  and  Pink-coloured 
Flowers^  fome  with  double  Pink-coloured  Bloffoms^ 
and  another  Kind  with  Flowers  chequer*d  with  Pink^ 
Colour  and  IVhiie  :  All  thcfe  bloflbm  in  Augujl  and 
September  about  four  Inches  above  Ground  •,  they 
delight  in  fandy  Soil,  and  will  only  bear  tranf- 
planting  about  Midfummer^  when  the  Roots  are  en- 
tirely at  reft.  The  Saffron  Crocus  blows  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Cokhicums^  bearing  Purple 
Flowers  of  the  fame  Height  and  Bignefs :  This 
Plant  is  of  great  Ufe  (as  well  as  Beauty)  for  the 
fake  of  its  Pifiillunu,  which  is  the  Saffron  ufed  iji 
Medicine.  I  have  often  wondered  that  this  Plant 
is  not  more  commonly  cultivated  in  our  Gardens, 
fceing  how  valuable  a  Commodity  it  produces,  be- 
fides  the  Pleafure  of  its  Bloflbms ,  at  a  Seafbn 
when  very  few  Flowers  appear.    This  is  one  of 

the 
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the  laft  kind  Offices  of  the  (feparting  Summer, 
and  (hould  be  taken  Notice  of.  The  Leaves  ap^ 
pear  as  foon  as  the  Eower  is  paft>  and  remain 
ail  Winter,  which  in  the  Spring  Ihould  be  ty'd 
together  in  Knots  to  help  the  Increafe  of  the  Raots^ 
which  will  be  fit  to  remove  or  tranfplant  about 
Midfummer.  This  Plant  chiefly  delights  in  chalky 
Ground,  but  will  profper  alio  in  a  fandy  Soil. 
The  way  of  preparing  the  Saffron  for  Ufe  fhould 
have  been  inferted  in  this  Plact ;  but  at  prefcnt  I 
have  only  an  imperfcft  Account  of  it  •,  and  there- 
fore (hall  defer  it,  till  fome  curious  Perfon  in 
that  Art  has  been  plcafed  to  communicate  to  me 
a  piorc  exaft  Receipt  for  its  Management  thaa 
what  I  have  now  by  me,  which  I  fhall  gratehilly 
acknowledge.  The  feveial  Kinds  of  Crocu:^  which 
bloflbm  in  the  Springs  are  the  common  Tellow  and 
Black'ftriped^  the  TiUcw  Dutcb^  tht  early  and  later 
Purples^  and  xht White  Sort:  All  thefe " bloflbm 
about  February  and   March  ^    and  make  ti      teft 
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Wof  the  SNOW-DROP\  JVINrER^ 
I  ACONITE,  DENS-CANINUS 
I      and  ORCHIS,  orSATTRION, 

r  I  ^  H  E  Snow-Drop  J  altho'  it  is  a  common  Flower^ 
\  Ihoiild  not  be  wanting  in  ParUnes:  It  is  lb 
fit  a  Companion  for  the  Crocus^  as  well  in  refpeft 
to  its  Height,  as  time  of  Flowerings  that  it  has 
been  cuftomary  to  plant  them  together.  The 
double  Sort  is  very  agreeable,  as  I  have  obfcrv'd  it 
B  at  Mr.  IVbitmtWs.  Their  Culture  likewife  is  the 
fame,  fo  that  one  Trouble  of  the  Gardener  will 
fcrve  for  the  Propagation  of  both  i  as  likewife  of  the 
fVinter  AcQnitey  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  firft  Lead- 
ers of  the  Springs  beginning  to  difplay  its  pretty 
Tellow  BloJ/bms  atx>ut  the  firft  Week  in  January. 
H  The  Roots  of  this  fort  of  Aconite  are  not  fo  rc- 
~  gular  in  their  Shape  as  the  Bulbs  of  the  Crocus^ 
nor  fo  misfhapen  as  the  Roots  of  Anemomes\  they 
are  fo  fmall,  *tis  hard  to  find  them  when  the  Leaf 
is  decayM.  This  kind  of  Aconite  will  foon  over- 
run the  Ground  where  'tis  planted,  as  well  by 
llicdding  its  Seeds  ,  as  from  Off-Sets^  which  its 
Roots  frcdy  put  forth.  The  Flowers  of  it  are 
never  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  above  the 
Ground.  The  Dens-Caninus^  or  Dofs-tooth^d  Vio- 
let^  is  another  Dwarf  like  the  former  j  it  produces 
itsBloflbms  inMarcb^  of  a  ff^hite  Colour,  fomtwhsLt 
ringed  with  Purple^  like  the  Bloflbms  of  the  Spanijb 
Jeffamine.  This  Plant  muft  be  propagated  like  the 
others  I  have  mentionM  in  this  Seftion,  and,  like 
them,  loves  a  fandy  Soil.  The  Orchis  has  many 
Varieties,  which  may  be  found  in  every  Herbal, 
I  fliall  mention  only  three  or  four  Sorts,  which 

arc 
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are  commoi^y  cultivated  by  the  Curious,  fuch  as 
xht  Bee-Flower y  the  Fly-Flower y  the  Uzzard-Flower^ 
and  a  more  common  Sort  found  in  Meadows,  with 
Purple  Flowers :  Thefe  Ihoujd  all  be  removed  with 
Balls  (>f  Earth  about  their  Roots,  juft  when 
their  Flower-Stems  begin  to  appear  above  the 
Ground  ;  they  bloflbm  about  half  a  Foot  hig^  in 
May. 

I  (hall  now  conclude  this  Chapter  of  Bu&tms^ 
rooted  Plants^  with  acquainting  my  Reader,  as  a 
certain  Rule  "which  he  ought  to  obferve,  that 
Bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  every  Year 
only  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Varieg^on  of 
their  Bloflbms-,  but  fiich  as  are  not  admired  on 
Account  of  their  Stripes,  fhould  be  left  (landing 
in  the  Earth  at  leaft  three  Years,  for  the  Benefit  of 
their  Increafe ;  and  alfo  that  the  moft  (afe  time  of 
removing  Bulbous  RootSj  is  when  the  Leaves  are 
decayed. 


CHAR    VII. 

Of  ANNUAL-FLOWERS,  and 
PL  ANTSy  their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment in  Gardens. 

THE  Plants  which  I  (hall  treat  of  in  this  Chap- 
ter, are  of  that  Nature,  that  the  Method  of 
Culture  proper  for  one  or  two  of  them  will  be 
fufficient  to  inform  my  Reader  of  the  right  way 
of  managing  all  thole  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  Denominations  of  Annuals.    In.  (bore, 

thq 
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tie  curious  Planter  his  no  more  to  do,  thw 
provide  a  Hot-Bed  about  February  or  March  for 
the  Seeds  of  the  moft  tender  Kinds  of  Annuals^ 
and  to  prepare  the  Soil  of  his  natural  Garden- 
Beds  for  interring  the  Seeds  of  the  moft  hardy 
Sorts  about  the  niiddle  of  March -y  and  that  he 
may  with  rhore  Eafe  be  informed  of  die  fcvend 
Kinds  which  are  now  commonly  iiied  for  die  beau- 
tifying of  Gardens,  I  Ihall  give  him  an  Account, 
in  two  ieparate  Seftions.or  Tables,  of  their  Names^ 
Stature  J  particular  Beauties  and  fimes  of  Flower^ 

S  E  C  T.   I. 

Of  the  ANNUALS  to  be  raiid  in  a 
Hot-Bed. 

I.  'Tp  H  E  African  Mar%dd  has  a  large  douhle  TeU 
X    hw  Flower^  blowing  above  two  Foot  high, 
in  May^  Juncj  July^  Auguft^  and  September. 

II.  The  French  Marygold  has  a  fmaller  Flower 
than  the  former,  Tellow  intermixed  with  Red^ 
near  two  Foot  high,  bloflbming  from  May  to 
September. 

III.  Sweet  Sultan^  three  Sorts,  with  JVhite^  Tel- 
hwy  and  Purple  Flowers ;  they  fmell  like  Mufk, 
and  blolTom  two  Foot  high  from  June  to  Septenh' 
ber. 

IV.  Capjicum  Indicum,  or  Guinea  Pepper,  widi 
long  and  round  Scarlet  Fruit,  for  which  it  is  only 
admired ,  begins  to  make  a  handfome  Show  in 
Gardens  about  July,  and  lafts  till  September.  This 
flant  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The  com- 
mon 
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man  People  in  //^pulveriie  the  Yellmv  Seeds  cot^ 
tain'd  within  the  Pods  of  this  Plafttyznd  ufe  it 
inftead  of  Pepper ;  and  Dr.  Compfoftj  late  Bifliop 
of  Londofij  fi^uently  eat  of  it  in  the  fame  way« 

V.  Marvel  of  PerUj  two  Sorts  ;  one  with  Red 
and  Tellow  Flowers  j  the  other  Purple  and  fFInie  : 
Thefe  blow  fix)m  July  to  September  ^  two  Foot 
high. 

VI.  Amarantbusj  two  Sorts;  the  Tricolor  and 
CocV^Comb^  the  firil  is  only  beautiful  in  its  Leaves^ 
which  are  vari^ted  with  Scarlet^  Tellow^  and 
Gr^^» ;  the  fccond  is  admired  for  its  Scarlet  Flow- 
ers ^  like  CocVs'Combs.  Thefe  arc  Ornamental 
Plants  from  July  to  September j  growing  about  two 
Foot  high. 

VII.  ConvolvuluSy  three  Kinds ;  the  Major ^  with 
a  Purple  Flower  \  the  Minor ^  b.  Blue  Flowery  varie* 
gated  with  lillow  and  ^iW/^ ;  and  the  Scarlet  Flow- 
ering Kind :  •  Thefe  blow  from  June  to  Augufi^ 
and  creep  upon  the  Ground. 

VIII.  Female  Bal/omeSy  three  Sorts;  the  Roje 
Colour,  the  Purple^  and  the  fHnte  Kinds:  Thefe 
blofTom  about  a  Foot  and  a  hs^f  high,  from  June 
till  September. 

IX.  Belviderey  or  Pyramid'Buihy  a  pretty  Gr^Wf 
without  Flowers,  about  two  Foot  high. 

X.  Bujh  Ba/ilj  a  fmall  ^ibrwi^,  about  a  Foot  high, 
with  fweet-fcented  Leaves.  His  Royal  Highnefi 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  prefented  me  one  Year 
with  above  fifty  different  Sorts  of  Ba/tls. 

XI.  Najlur- 
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XI.  Nafturiium  Indicum^  or  Indian  Crejfes^  two 
Sorts,  one  large,  the  other  fmall,  has  Flowers 
yari^ated  with  Tello^  and  Scarlet  \  they  run 
upon  the  Ground,  and  blow  from  May  till  Septem* 
ier. 

XII.  The  Senfitive  Plants^  two  Sorts,  one  of 
which  is  c^lkd  the  Humble  Plants  becaufe  the 
Leaves  of  it  fall  down  to  the  Ground  upon  die 
Approach  of  a  Man's  Hand,  and  the  Senfitive 
Plant  curls  up  its  Leaves  by  touching  it :  Thefe 
two  muft  be  conftandy  kept  under  Glaflb  all  the 
Summer. 

I  muft  beg  die  Reader^s  Pardon  if  I  introduce 
the  Tuberofe  among  the  Annuals  of  the  Hot-Bed^ 
which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  lading  Bulbofe 
Root  in  Italy  \  but  as  it  is  Annual  with  us,  I  hope 
to  be  excufcd:  The  Roots  of  it  muft  be  planted  in 
the  Hot-Bed  with  the  other  Plants  of  this  Seftion, 
and  muft  be  kept  from  Water  till  the  Leaves  be- 
gin to  put  forth.  In  July  and  Augujij  their  Flow-- 
ers  appear  upon  Stems  6f  three  Foot  high,  which 
afibrd  a  moft  agreeable  Scent. 

For  the  more  particular  Management  of  the 
Plants  I  have  here  mentioned,  my  Reader  muft 
take  Nodce,  that  when  the  Seeds  are  come  up, 
the  young  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  at  four  In- 
ches Diftance  from  each  other,  and  fhould  not  quit 
the  Hot'Bed  rill  die  fecond  Week  in  May:  They 
will  then  bear  the  Air  of  our  Climate,  if  they  have 
by  Degrees  been  uied  to  it. 


SECT. 
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S  E  C  T    n. 

Offbe  ANNUAL  PLANtSfoieJdvm 
in  the  Natural  Ground. 

THE  Seeds  of  thofe  Flowers  I  ffaall  treat  of 
in  this  Section  muft  be  fown  in  the  Natural 
Eardi  in  Marcb^  on  rfie  very  Places  where  they 
we  tx>  bbw,  ividiether,  for  Standard  Plants^  or  in 
SpoC5»  or  tot  Edgings. 

I.  The  Annual  Sun-flozver  Uoflbms  from  June 
dll  Auguft^  with  laig^  TeUow  Blolfoo^  upon  Stems 
of  tva  Foot  high. 

II.  The  LarJf^Heel  Ihould  be  fown  in  Spots; 
it  bbws   with  feveral    Cblours  upon    Stems   of. 
three  Foot  high,  froih  June  till  Ai^fi  or  Septem- 
ber. 

Ill  Flos-Adonisy  fown  in  Spots,  blows  a  Foot 
high  mjuneznd  July,  with  fniall  Crimjbn  Flowers. 

IV.  UigUla  Romana  ,  biofKnits  in  the  fame 
Month  with  the  former  ;  it  bears  a  Bke  Flower 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high* 

V,  Garden  Poppies  ihould  be  fown  in  Spots  n 
their  Colours  are  various,  and  their  Flowers  very 
beautiKil,  but  not  lading;  they  appear  in  May 
and  June  upon  Stalks  about  two  Foot  from  the 
Ground. 

VL  The.  Dutch  Wild  Poppy.  This  does  not 
blow  fo  high  as  the  former;  its  Flowers  are  Red 

and 
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and  imtt  ftriped,  bloflbming  from  June  till  Au- 

VII.  Cyanus^  or  Annual  Bottles^  arc  of  feveral 
Colours,  bloflbming  in  June  and  July  upon  Stalks 
of  about  a  Foot  and  half  high. 

VIII.  Lupines^  three  Sorts;  the  great  Blue^ 
fmall  Bhej  and  2?//(»e;  Flowering  Kind :  All  thefe 
bloflbm  in  May  and  June  ;  the  firlt  about  two  Foot 
high  9  and  the  othm  litde  more  than  half  that 
Height ;  the  TeUow  has  a  pleafant  Scent. 

IX.  Scarlet-Beans  aVe  twining  Plants^  bearing 
Knots  of  fcarlet  Flozvers  from  A&y  till  Septem-- 
ber. 

X.  Everlafting  Flowers^  fown  in  Spots,  bloflbm 
about  a  Foot  and  half  high  in  June^  J^bi  ^^ 
Auguft :  Their  Flowers  will  remain  frelh  for  ma* 
ny  Years  after  they  are  g^ther*d,  and  are  dy'd  of 
fcveral  Colours  by  curious  Perfons  for  Flower^ 
pots  in  the  Winter. 

XI.  Win^dPeaSy  fown  in  Drills  for  Edgings* 
have  ^rexxj  crimfon  Bloflbms,  blowing  about  fix 
Inches  high  in  Alay  and  June. 

XII.  Annual  Stocks^  for  Edgings,  or  fown  in 
Spots,  bloflbm  in  May  and  June^  bearing  dieir 
.Flowers  of  a  Pink  Colour,  about  fix  Inche^high. 

XIII.  VenufS'Loohng'glafSj  is  proper  for  Edg- 
ings, or  to  be  fown  in  Spots  :  It  bloffoms  the  (amc 
lieight,  and  at  the  lame  Time  with  the  former, 
bearing  Flowers  of  a  Violet  Colour. 

Part  II.  M  :?CIV,  r^- 
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XIV.  Vimfs-Natoelr-vmi  has  vAnte-  Flowers,  is 
a  pretty  Dwarf  Plants  fit  for  Edgings,  or  Spots  ^ 
and  bloflbms  alfo  with  the  foregoing  Plant. 

XV.  Candy  "Tufts  are  of  two  Sorts  >  one  with 
wbiiej  the  other  with  r^d  Flowers :  They  arc  both 
proper  for  Spots,  or  Edgings,  and  flower  with  the 
n)nner. 

XVI.  HearfS'Eafey  or  Vipla  Tricola,  has  its 
Flower  variegated  with  PurpUj  Telhwj  and  Red: 
It  is  a  Dwarfs  like  the  lafty  and  makes  pretty  £dg^ 
ings.     This  alio  blofToms  in  ili^  and  June. 

I  have  now  no  more  to  do  than  to  remark, 
that  all  the  Annuals  I  have  mentioned  in  this  Se£Hon 
will  blow  fooner  or  later  as  their  Seeds  are  put 
into  the  Ground  ;  and  I  would  advift  the  Curious 
to  fow  fome  of  their  Seeds  in  every  one  of  the 
Summer  Months,  if  he  would  have  them  fucoKcl 
one  another  in  flowering ;  but  the  Dwarf  Kind3 
eipecially. 

I  fhall  here  give  him  a  Defign  of  a  Garden 
Bed  divided  into  five  Parts :  The  ♦  middle  Line 
A  is  proper  for  the  talleft  Plants  mentioned  in 
this  Treatife,  the  Lines  BB  for  the  middle  Plants^ 
and  thofe  marked  CC  for  the  Loweft;  in  all 
which  Divifions  of  the  Bed  he  fhould  contrive  to 
alk)t  one  third  Part  for  Perennial  Plants^  one 
third  for  Bulbous-rooted  Plants^  and  the  Iik«  IVo* 
portion 'for  ^i^;ffr«/5;  confidering  at  the  lame  time 
what  Months  in  the  Year  each  Plant  will  bloflcMtti 
in»  and  aflbrt  them  in  fuch  manner  that  all  do 

not 
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not  flower  together  or  at  one  time,  bat  that  an  a^ 
g^Kcafaie  Mupure  of  Flowers  may  continually  be 
found  in  the  Garden,  fucceeding  one  another  as 
long  as  the  Seafon  will  permit  5  and  this  he  may 
cafily  per&rm  by  the  Affiftance  of  thefe  Papers. 

PIRECTJO  NS  /(? Gardeners,  TO&(?i6tfw 
not  bad  the  ^opportunity  ^  travellitigy  with 
regard  to  Jome  Particulart  in  laying  out  of 
Gardens,  and  Jome  technical  Words  frequent^^ 
ly  mentioned  in  this  Trejitife* 


A  Pyramid  flam  is  reprefented  thus  in 
a  Draught ;  and  when  we  have  oc- 
cafion  to  place  feveral  of  them  upon  a 
G'ound  Hat,  they  muft  be  all  fet  upright 
with  that  which  we  firft  defign;  fo  likewife  the 
Shades  muft  be  all  placed  the  fame  way. 


1 


A  Heuied  Plant  is  repreieated  thus : 


A  Pyramid  Plants  cut  and  divided,  may 
be  reprefented  thus : 


L 


A  CoUonade^  qt  Arcade  in  a  Garden,  is  gene- 
nlly  planted  widi 
Tew-treesy  and  may 
be  cxpre(s*d  thus: 
The  fkSt&  andCapi- 
tals  may  be  carv*d 
and  ^It,  or  elfe 
made  of  fToddy  painted  with  Verdegreafe  Grcen^  to 
be  takca  oflF  aad  put  on  when  the  ^rees  want 
M  a  CUp- 


tfi^^ 


4 
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r Clipping;  for  if  thcfe  Ornaments  are  cut  in 

,  they  will  never  be  kept  regular^  and  yet  be  ^ 
rery  expenftve.  ■ 

Haba  y  or  Fgffic^  arc  Terms  of  the  fimie  figni- 
fication ,  tho'  the  firft  is  a  new  coin*d  IVord :  They 
mean  a  Ditch^  or  Moat  to  enclofe  a  Garden^  whe- 
ther the  Ditch  has  ff^aier  m  it  or  not ;  but  the 
Habdj  by  the  Cuftom  of  five  or  fix  Years,  inti- 
latcs  a  dry  Dilch^  fo  regulated  by  Slopes^  and  fo 
^>  that  it  is  unpaflable.  It  makes  a  fine  open 
Fence  to  a  Ground,  Sometimes  when  it  cannot  be 
iiade  deep  enough  to  be  a  Fence  of  itfclf>  it  is 

^  fortified  with  a  Pallifade  running  thro*  the  middle 
of  it*     It  may 

;,beexprefs*din 

taP/<awthus: — 

fit  appears  ve- 
ry beauciflil 
when  the  Slopes 

ffine  Grafs-iurf. 

Pallifades  may  be  exprefs'd  thus  :— 
The  Meaning  of  the  JVQrd  is  open 
Pales  or  Rails. 


^rdiage-work  \%  an  open  tVori  of  fVood^  as  the 
[former  ;  it  is  callM  alfo  trellis  "o^ork^  and  fomc- 

times  E/palier^  but  with  this  diflxTcncc  only»  that 

this  is  compofed  of  Rails  crof- 

fing  one  another  fo  as  to  be  feen 
I  through,  and  the  foregoing  con- 
ffifts  of  open  Rails  or  Pales  fet 
,  upright  I  this  fort  of  ff^ork  how- 
1  ever  is  commonly  called  Treliage^ 

when  it  is  made  into  Portico* s^ 

Arbours^    Pavilions^  and  fuch- 


ai'e  well  made. 


^ 
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,  it  is  in  that  cafe  commonly  done  with  Ijitht 
cmfling  one  another,  and  tum*d  into  diverting  Fu 
gum  as  the  Builder  fees  occaQon. 

"      After  this,  one  may  explain  that  an  Efpalier  for 
Fruii-trees   Ihould   be 
bulk  after  this  man* 
ncr,  viz. 


¥ 


Qt  die  of  this  kind  :— 


y  E  R  K  A  L  means  the  Spring ;  fo  that  if  one 
wanted  a  Spring  Crocus^  one  might  ask  for  it  pro- 
perly, by  calling  it  a  Vernal  Crocus :  And  if  it  is  a 
Summer  Fhwer^  all  Flowers  of  that  Seafon  are 
jEfiival ;  fo  the  Flowers  of  the  Autumn  are  call'd 
Jbuumnd\  and  thofe  Flowers  or  Fruits  which  ap- 
in  Winter  are  calfd  Hybernah 


Laune  \s  properly  an  open  Pajfage  between  any 
Fmas^  from  whence  comes  the  word  Lane  \  but 
in  the  Gardening  Language  means  any  openView 
from  a  Point  of  Sight,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
IVoods^  fValls^  or  fuch-like :  And  yet  how  far  are 
many  from  the  Defign,  when,  in  their  Draughts 
and  Deligns  of  Gardens^  they  lay  down  a  large 
Grafs-plM  for  a  Laune  f 

The  Vtvadous  Plant  is  one  that  dies  to  the  9^oot 
when  it  has  flower'd,  and  ripen'J  its  Seed^  rifing 
frtlh  from  die  Root  again  the  next  Seafon  :  Such 
aie  Tuiips^  Hyacinths^  jfftersy  Cantpanula*s^  and 
fuch-like.  Vivacious  is  a  Word  which  is  ufcd  in  Gar- 
demfg  on  this  account,  though  taken  from  the 
French  fVord  Vivace^  which  fignifies  Brijk, 

M  3  Semperviv^ 
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Sempervive  is  a  Term  ufed  for  fuch  PlarM  as  ve 
erer-lnring.  The  j€oe  HepoHca^  or  that  commonly 
caird  the  Barbadoes  Aloi^  is  oitPd  Semperahf  by 
the  Sailors  J  becaufe  it  will  live  feveral  Years  with- 
out Eaith»  even  thoi^  it  isr  htmg  dp  in  a  Room. 
And  of  the  Stmpervives  is  alfo  the  fkufe-kek. 

.  Coftvohulentj  or  Canv9hentj  is  a  Term  ufcd  in 
Gardening  for  fuch  Plants  as  twift  and  twine  about 
any  thing  they  can  hy  hold  on.  Such  Plants  as 
twift  in  this  manner  taker  their  Chanifler  from  the 
CoKvolvulus  or  Bind-weed. 

Perdifol^  a  Plant,  wliert  k  is  afcfkcd  for  bjr  that 
Name,  is  fuch  as  drops  its  Leaves  in  the  Wmtcr  ; 
fo  an  AJh  is  a  PerAfol^  becaufe  it  lofes  it^  L(^ves  in 
Winter. 

Opuntia  fignifies  an  Indian  J^,  and  the  Indian 
Ftg  is  alfo  caird  a  Prickly  Pear^  by  thofc  who  have 
been  abroad ;  and  alfo  the  fame  Name  is  given  it 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  America. 

WbirUy  or  Clafper^  is  fuch  as  grows  upon  Plnes^ 
with  which  they  catch  hold  of  any  thing  they  can 
lay  hold  of.  The  manner  of  their  taking  hold  of 
Trees,  or  fuch-like,  is  by  twitting  abotit  them  in 
a  Icrew-like  manner. 

Fthre  or  Fiber  of  a  Root,  is  a  String  of  a  Root ; 
fo  all  Plants  that  have  ftringy  Roots  are  called  fi^ 
brous-rooted  Plants.  The  Polyanthus  and  the  Au- 
fiada  have  fuch  Roots.  Capillary  Roots  a^  thofe 
Ifcoots  which  are  as  fine  as  Hairs, 
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BnHms  Roots  are  fuch  asarecompoiedof  many 
Csdes  or  Oiats,  which  endofe  or  cover  one  ano« 
dier ;  fuch  as  the  Oman^  the  Tulfpy  and  fuch^like. 

iMberous  Roots  are  fuch  as  are  form- d  of  Tubfrs 
or  Kfmbs^  like  the  AmmQiiy  Root,  and  fuch-like. 
The Triri&isaiib  aTW^^.  AnddieP^^/^  Rootis 
z  tuberous  Root. 

Herbuems  PlatUs  are  fuch  as  bring  their  Leaves 
but  a  Ikde  hei^t  above  Ground^  and  are  properly 
Hirbs ;  fuch  as  the  Violei^  the  Primrofi^  the  Nettk^ 
the  Dockj  Grafs^  and  fuch-like. 

Gramineous  Plants  are  Plants  that  grow  like 
Grafles,  as  Com  of  every  fort  5  fuch  as  ff^beat^ 
Barley  J  OatSy  and  Rye^  are  Gramineous ;  for  Gra^ 
men^  in  Latinj  figufies  GrMs,  and  Gramineous  is 
taken  from  that  Word, 

Germination  is  a  Term  frequendy  ufed  in  Gar- 
demtig^  and  fignifies  the  Sprouting  or  Budding  of  a 
Plant. 

Terebration  is  a  Term  ufed  by  the  ancient  Wri- 
ters, fignifying  Boring :  It  was  a  Method  ufed  in 
the  Firft  Timesj  for  grafting  of  Trees  ;  which  xyas 
done  by  boring  into  the  Wood  of  the  Tree,  and 
fixing  a  Cion  in  the  Plaoj. 

Pavilion^  \ti  the  Gardening  Phrafe,  fignifies  a 
Summer-bouje^  tho*  it  rather  means  a  Tent, 

Jett  of  Water^  is  a  Spout  of  Water,  fuch  as  is 
played  in  Fountains,  or  rifing  in  a  Stream. 

Gerbe  of  Water,  is  a  large  Column  of  Water  ri- 
ling in  a  Stream.  The  beft  of  this  fort,  widi  the  leaft 
M  4  Expence 
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Expence  of  Water,  is  in  the  Gardens  at  Carjbdton^ 
belonging  to  ^Thomas  Scawen  Efq;  who  was  the 
Contriver  of  it.  It  feems  to  be  a  fuU  Colunui  of 
Water,  of  ten  or  twelve  Inches  diameter;  but  it 
confifts  of  many  Spouts  placed  on  the  Verge  of  a 
Circle  of  that  Diameter>  and  makes  a  very  elegant 
Appearance. 

Cafcade  means  a  Fall  of  Water.  The  common 
Method  of  Cafcades  in  Gardens,  is  to  kt  the  Wa- 
ter fall  over  Steps,  in  a  gqide  Dedenfion ;  as  in 
that  near  the  Batbj  and  more  particularly  the 
King  of  Frances  Palace  at  Mdrli ;  as  likewife  at 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonjinrfs  at  Cbatfworib 
in  Verbyfiirt. 

CataraS  of  WcAer^  is  a  large  Fall  of  Water 
from  fome  Eminence;  as  if  a  River  was  to  fall  at 
once,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Feet,  or  more,  as 
we  have  natural  Infboices  in  many  Places. 

^heet  of  Water^  is  a  Spread-fall  of  Water, 
which,  by  paffing  over  a  Level,  reprefents  fbme- 
what  like  a  Sheet,  or  Table-cloth.  They  are  very 
beautiful  in  Gardens. 

GroltOj  or  Graft j  is  properly  a  natural  Cave; 
but  as  diey  are  now  made  in  Gardens,  they  are 
generally  built  with  Stone,  or  Brick,  with  an  arched 
Roof,  and  lined  with  Shells  and  fhining  Stones^  in- 
termixed with  artificial  Coral  and  Corallines,  with 
fome  Spouts  of  Water  to  be  play'd  at  pleafure : 
The  Grotto  is  alfo  covered  with  Euth,  and  turPd, 
or  elfe  planted  on  the  top  with  Flowering  Shrubs, 
difpofed  in  the  wildeft  manner  they  poffibly  can 
be;  for  the  outfide  Appearance  ought  to  look 
rural.    The  fineft  of  the  kind  that  I  £ve  obferved 
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k  Europe^    is  that  belon^ng  to  Thomas  Scawen 
£iq;  at  CarfiaUon  in  Surrey. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  artificial  Coral 
for  this  Ufe ;  for  the  true  Coral  would  be  much  too 
dear :  Provide  firft  fome  dry  Branches  of  Trees 
that  grow  the  moft  like  the  manner  of  Coral,  or 
dfe  with  Wyersj  make  the  Figure  of  a  Branch  of 
Coral ;  and  then  melt  fome  Bees-wax  and  Turpen^ 
tine  together,  and  mix  with  it  enough  Vermilion  to 
give  it  the  Colour  of  Coral,  and  dip  your  prepared 
Branches  in  it ;  then  let  them  cool  and  harden, 
and  dip  them  a  fecoqd  or  third  time,  till  they  are 
fully  pcrfeft. 

Or  elfc  melt  Brirnftone^  and  mix  Vermilion  widi 
it,  and  dip  your  Branches  in  that,  managing  of 
it  as  prefcribed  above  -,  this,  if  the  Branches  are  not 
dry,  will  have  Blifters  on  them  like  rough  CcraL 

Of  the  Colours  necejjary  for  illuminating  i>f 
Draughts  and  Defgns  for  Gardens,  njoitb 
the  Method  of  making  them  tranfparent. 

GARDENERS,  when  they  draw  Draughts, 
or  make  Plans  for  Gardens,  on  new  Grounds, 
are  generally  obliged  to  buy  Colours  ready  pre- 
pared in  Shells  -,  and  tho*  they  are  well  mix'd,  yet 
they  give  aHeavinefe  to  theDefign.  The  tranfparent 
Colours  are  therefore  the  beft,  becaufe  they  carry 
oflF  a  Defign  for  a  Garden  widi  a  light  Air.  For  this 
reafbn  I  have  confidered  that  tranfparent  Colours 
will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  make  Plans  or  Draughts 
fiw  Gardens,  becaufe  whatever  is  colourM  with  them 
may  be  made  as  light  and  eafy  as  one  pleafes  -,  but 
in  the  handling  of  them  I  muft  give  this  Caution : 
If  any  of  the  Colours  I  fhall  here  recommend, 
ihould  appear  too  thin  or  light  at  their  firft  laying 
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dn,  it  muft  be  imagined,  that  when  the  whole 
Draught  is  coloured,  it  will  look  mudi  darker, 
and  become  more  heavy ;  fo  one  can't  Uy  them 
M  too  thin  at  firft. 

Greens  are  of  the  greateftUfe;  and  I  (hall  be« 
gin  with  them. 

To  make  a  bluilh  Green  we  are  to  dif&iWe  Ver- 
iigreafe^  and  render  it  fo  liquid,  that  when  we 
p&  it  over  a  Draught,  the  Dtawing  may  be  ieen 
throi^h  it. 

To  prepare  this  Colour,  ftake  a  quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  common  Vitdegredft,  for  the  difbllM 
Sort  will  not  do;  break  d^  Verdigri^i  a  little, 
if  it  be  foft,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  of  the  harder 
Sort,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  till  it  is  ai  finall  as  Duft 
or  Scowring-fand ;  put  this  in  a  Pipkin,  and  add 
to  it  a  Pint  of  White-wine  Vini^ar ;  fet  this  upon  a 
gentle  Fire  and  let  it  boil,  then  add  a  little  white 
^gol  in  Powder,  and  keep  it  ftirring  till  the  Ver^ 
iigreafc\%  diflblv'd:  In  the  mean  while  touch  the 
Stick  you  ftir  the  Liquor  with,  upon  Paper,  till 
yoy  find  it  of  the  Colour  you  ddire ,  and  then, 
whether  the  whole  Body  of  the  Verdegreafe  is  dif- 
folv*d  or  not,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
'tis  cool  before  you  put  it  into  a  Bottle,  it  will 
after  a  Day  or  two  clarify  itfelf  i  and  then  decant  it 
and  fet  it  by  for  Ufe. 

The  remaining  Part  of  the  undilTolved  Verde- 
greafe  may  have  more  Vinegar  put  to  it,  and  fetting^ 
it  over  the  Put  as  before,  you  may  h^ive  a  feoond 
Quantity  of  Liquor. 

TThis  will  make  a  delightful  Colour  to  be  ufed  in 
the  firft  Colouring  of  Slopes  to  Ihew  the  light  Parts 
of  them,  and  then  take  the  following  Colour  to 
vtM  with  it,  in  order  to  ftrike  fuch  Shades  as  may 
be  thought  proper. 

The  tnuiiparent  Yellow  to  mix  with  the  afbre^ 

(aid  Green,  in  order  for  fliading  a  Drau^t,^  and 
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to naUutGttA  Green^  <^t  to  be  ufed bjr  iticlf  as 

In  tte  plq^mk^  of  thi^  y^Oow,  vft  iiii^  provide 
ibouc  an  Oitoce  of  French  Berries^  whkh  imy  be 
had  at  ia\j  C(iffUr-Sbop%  and  dien  X2kt  2l  Pirn  of 
HhrcrrWattTj  or  Raii>wittef ,  and  fet  it  over  die 
Fire,  widi  as  much  Pearl  AJh  in  it  as  amounts  to 
a  Dnichm,  and  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  Minutes  to  make 
a  ftrong  Lixhium  j  then  add  the  French  Berries^ 
and  kt  them  boil,  keeping  them  ftirring,  till  by 
touching  a  P^>er  with  fome  of  the  Liquor,  you 
find  it  of  eKe  Cototiryou  define ;  and  then  pais  the 
Liquor  through  a  Sieve,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cool, 
put  it  in  a  Bottk  and  fl:op  it  clofe.  , 

One  may  boil  thefe  Berries j  till  the  Liquor  will 
almoft  become  red ;  but  one  may  always  know 
what  Height  it  is  brought  to,  by  touching  it  upon 
Paper  as  above  direfted :  A  nice  Colourtji  would 
chufe  two  or  three  Sorts,  to  Ihade  one  another. 

When  we  have  theie  two  Colours,  by  mixing 
them  together,  they  trill  makeiu  £unt,  or  as  ftrong 
a  Shade  to  the  fim  Colour  as  vou  defire ;  and  by 
putting  nK)re  of  die  Yellow  than  the  firft  Green» 
mhdng  them  well  together,  will  make  a  fine  Grals 
Green :  But  a  litde  Practice  will  bring  any  one  to 
order  it  in  any  Colour  he  pJeafes.  This  will  fervc 
to  colour  Grafs-plats ;  but  in  the  colouring  of  py- 
ramid or  headed  Plants,  lay  on  the  Verdegreafe  Co- 
lour firft,  and  fliade  with  this  ;  and  then,  for  Gra- 
vel, mix  a  litde  Carmine  with  the  Yellow,  till  you 
find  it  of  fuch  a  Height  as  may  be  neceflary. 

When  you  would  reprefent  Water,  either  in  a 
Baibn  or  Canal,  you  may  thin  the  firft  Green  with 
common  Water,  to  colour  thofe  Places  with  only  a 
finall  Taint. 

Subjeds  of  this  nature  cannot  be  more  eafily 
explained  than  in  the  Method  I  have  followed : 
Aad  ia  the  next  Part,  J  propofe  to  treat  of  the 
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Improvement  of  Frmi-^nes^  EtchnhGurdens'^  and 
Green-Houfe  Plants  \  all  which  I  fliall  advance 
fomething  new  upon;  and  muft  repeat  die  &me 
Defire  I  have  before  done  to  the  Curious^  to 
communicate  the  Obfervadons  that  6il  in  their 
way  upon  the  particular  Parts  of  Pbu^  and 
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dation  of  its  Worth.  But  that  my  ImperfeAi-* 
ons  may  not  entirely  take  (hdter  under  fi>  great 
Authority^  I  do  afliire  Your  Lordihip^.tlut 
I  have  omitted  no  Pains  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  I  could  ^  and  what  it  ftill  wants  of  be- 
ing fo,  may  well  be  imputed  to  my  Diftance 
from  your  Lordfhip's  improving  ThouffhtSj  by 
the  (hort  Experience  I  have  had  rf  them,  in 
relation  to  this  Subject;  I  am  fure  that  my  Ob- 
fervations  have  loft  much  for  want  of  fo  juft 
CarredUons. 

My  Lord, 

It  would  be  as  improper  in  me,  as  diiagree- 
able  to  you,  to  talk  of  the  great  Merit  and  E- 
fteem  You  ftand  in  with  all  Mankind.  The 
Publick  feels  the  Benefit  of  all  Your  Actions, 
and  will  do  You  Juftice  without  my  remind- 
ing them.  My  Hopes  of  not  offending 
Your  Lordfhip  arife  wholly  froqj  the'Uicfiil- 
nefs  of  the  Subjedt  of  this  Work;  and  I  humbly 
beg  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  Inflanc^  that  I 
can  diftinguifh  a  litde,  as  weli"  as  the  reft  of 
the  World,  in  my  profeffing  myfelfj 

My  Lord, 
Tour  Lordjhifs  mofi  Dutiful^  * 
And  Obedient  Humble  Servant^ 


R.  Bradley. 
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of  Fruit-Trees, 


CHAP.    I. 

['O/A'-v  FINE,  FIG,  UAZEROLE, 
'  andMULBERRT. 

H  E  Fruit  I  ftiall  treat  of,  is  known 
all  over  the  civilized  Part  of  the 
World  1  and  its  Qualities  more  ge- 
nerally admired  than  any  other  Fruit 
growing  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 
And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
Trafts  of  Ground  in  Europe  and  cUwherc,  which 
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are  found  planted  at  diis  day  with  Vinesj  there  tt 
hardly  any  Plant  fo  unfkilfuUy  ordered  in  oiiir 
Englijh  Gardens,  or  fo  little  underftood  by  our 
Gardeners. 


"     S  E  C  T.    I. 
Of  the  VINE. 

THt  E  End  of  Planting  Vines^  is  certainly  to 
have  good  ftore  of  Grapes  ;  but  the  Way  to 
att^  a  large  quantity  of  good  Grapes^  does  noc 
only  depend  upon  the  Choicenefs  of  the  Sorts  we 
plant,  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  they  require,  and 
the  proper  Situation  for  them  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
Times  and  Methods  of  Pruning  are  abfolutely  nc- 
ceflary  to  be  underftood. 

The  Kinds  which  I  find  to  ripen  beft  in  England^ 
^re  the  July  Grapes^  the  Black-Currant  Grape^  the 
Early  Sweet  water  Grape  lately  brought  from  the 
Canaries^  the  Arbois^  or  French  Sweet-water  Grape^ 

Jthe  Burgundy^  and  Morigon ;  which  are  all  ripe  with 
us  by  the  middle  of  Auguft^  if  rightly  managed^ 
and  the  Seafon  be  kind :  And  after  them,  the  Muf- 
tadinesy  Parjley  Grapes^  FronteniacSj  and  Claret 
Grapes.  I  have  feen  all  thefe  in  great  Perfeftion 
with  us ,-  but  I  know  not  of  Jtny  other  Kinds  early 
enough  to  ripen  well  in  our  Climate. 

'Tis  then  of  thefe  Kinds  I  would  chiefly  advife 
to  be  propagated  ;  which  may  be  done,  either  by 
laying  down  the  young  Branches  as  foon  as  the 
Fruit  is  gathered,  or  by  making  Plantations  of  Cut- 

-  tings  at  that  time,  always  minding  to  let  a  Bud. or 
two  of  the  Layer  or  Cutting  be  under  Gfoun4; 

■  for  it  is  from  thofe  Buds  only  the  Roots  put  forth. 

•  I  have  alfo  frequendy  made  Layers  in  March  and 
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^priU  which  have  been  fit  to  tranfplant  the  Mi- 
cbaelmas  following ;  and  I  have  known  it  praftilcd 
to  draw  a  young  Branch  thro*  the  Hole  at  the  bot- 
tum  of  a  Garden -pot,  about  CbriJlmaSy  and  tlien 
filling  the  Pot  with  Earth,  it  has  took  root,  and 
been  cut  from  the  Mother-plant  the  Mkbculmas 
following  with  the  Fruit  upon  it.  The  Vines  thus 
raifeci  in  Pots,  will  hold  their  Fruit  good  afmoft 
rill  Cbrijtmasy  if  they  are  fliclter'd  from  the  Wea* 
thcr  in  |a  Grean-houfe,  or  fome  fuch-Iike  Place ; 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  pleaiant  it  will  be  to 
have  them  thus  brought  growin^o  the  Table  in  a 
Defert, 

By  what  I  have  obferved  in  planting  ot  Vine^ 
the  Month  of  February  is  the  bcft,  if  the  Weather 
be  open  ;  and  great  Care  muft  be  taken  in  tlie  Re- 
moval of  this  Plant,  that  the  Roots  be  not  too  dry 
before  it  be  rc-planted ;  for  that  would  greatly  en- 
danger it :  Therefore  wet  Mofs  wrapped  about  the 
Roots,  if  they  are  to  be  fcnt  to  any  remote  Places 
has  been  praftifed  with  good  Succefs,  ^ 

»  Concerning  the  Soil  proper  for  Vines^  I  fhall  give 
the  firft  Hint  fix)m  that  ingenious  and  candid  Piece 
of  Mr.  Lawrences ;  where,  widi  fo  much  good 
Reafon,  he  tells  us,  that  he  cannot  eafily  be  brought 
to  think  that  any  Soil  or  Situation  can  be  too  dry 
for  die  Roots  of  the  Vinty  after  having  fcen  at 
Barnwdl  nesir  Oundle  in  I^ortbamptonjbire^  a  flou- 
rifhing  Vine  grow  from  between  the  Joints  of  an 
old  Caftle  Wall  near  twenty  Foot  high  from  the 
Ground,  which  he  was  told  produced  admirable 
Crapes  when  it  was  well  managed.  This  Obfer- 
varion  of  that  curious  Gentleman  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  inform  us  of  the  Property  of  the 
Soil  required  for  yines^  without  fecking  after  other 
Experiments  to  farisfy  us  in  it. 
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In  the  Gardens  (late  of  my  worthy  Friend  Mr. 
Balk)  at  Carnhden-Houfe ^  there  are  now  growing 
fcvcral  Vines  in  the  Walls  %  fomc  of  which  were 
planted  there  by  that  Gentleman's  Direction,  and 
one  in  particular,  which  is  a  Mufcadiuej  produces 
every  Year  fairer  Bunches  of  Grapes,  muchfweeter, 
flmd  earlier  ri^  (iat  leaft  a  Fortnight)  than  any 
other  Vines  in  the  Garden ;  altho'  there  is  tliie  beft 
Colleftion  of  forwaixl  Grapes  I  have  yet  met  with 
in  England. 

But,  yet  farther :  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  Vine-^ 
^ards  abroad,  Which  afford  the  richdl  and  beft 
Wines,  we  find  the  Soil  either  rocky,  or  gravelly. 
The  Cbianti  Wine  of  //a/y,  for  example,  gtows 
upon  a  high  Ground,  in  a  rocky  Soil,  like  to  that 
which  they  make  I^imc  of;  and  xh^^on^ Spamjb 
Wines  are  the  Growth  of  the  Mountains,  which 
will  hardly  produce  any  other  kind  of  Plant,  they 
are  fo  extremely  dry :  In  a  word,  all  the  Places 
which  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  which  produce  good 
Grapes,  have  a  dry,  hot  Soil,  ai!id  are  Ibmewhak 
mountainous. 

Fr6m  fiich  Obfcrvations,  and  fome  IBE^qxrienCe 
I  have  had  in  theCultureof  the^ffr,  I  fitad  chalky 
Hills,  fuch  as  are  frequent  enough  in  Oxfardflnre^ 
are  very  proper  to  plant  Vine's  upon,  if  they  lie 
well  expofed  to  the  Sun  •,  fo  hot,  gravelly  Grouixi, 
which  lies  dry  and  warm^  will  produce  bettjer 
Grapes  than  any  of  the  rich  Soils  prepared  with 
Horfe-dung ;  but  in  a  Garden  where  dther  of 
diefe  Soils  are  wanting,  the  Rubbifli  of  fbme  old 
Building  will  vtry  well  ftipply  die  Deleft,  if  it  be 
well  mix*d  (about  one  third  Part.)  with  the  Earth 
About  the  Roots  of  the  Vines. 

I  think  I  need  not  (ay  how  much  the  Ripening 
of  fome  Sorts  of  Grapes  depends  upon  a  good  Wall 
and  warm  £xrx>fure9   and  that  even  with  thofe 
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Helps  we  fometimes  fail  of  ripe  Grapes  i  it  maf 
not  be  amifs  then,  to  confider  of  Ibmc  Waysthac 
may  expedite  the  Budding  out  of  die  lines  \  aiid 
confcquently  by  making  them  blolTon)  earlier  than 
ufual»  may  hallen  the  Growth  and  Ripening  of  the 
Fruit  while  we  enjoy  the  Summer  Sun. 

As  the  proper  Soil  and  right  Expofure  for  Pines 
contributes   to  the  early  ripening  of  Grapes,    fo 
the   right  Sealbn  for  general  Pruning  hkcwilc  is 
helpful  to  the  fj)cedy   Pcrfefting  of  the  Fruit,  as 
I  (hall  (hew  afterwards;  but  (Tall  firfttake  notice 
of  an  Obfervation  or  two  of  Vincs^  tliac  were  made 
to  fhoot    near  two  Months  foimer  than  Nature 
would  of  herfelf  have  given  them  Motion :  In  Ken^ 
fwgtQft  I  have  obfcrved  a  Vine  dut  happened  to  be 
planted  againft  a  Baker's  Ovcn>  to  fprout  in  the 
Beginning  of  March^  and  continue  from  that  time 
to  (hoot  vigoroufly  all  Summer  \  and  ahhough  ic 
had  very  litde  Advantage  of  the  Sun's  Heat»  and 
grew  in  a  ft  iff,  wet  Ground,  the  Grapes    ritxn'd 
much  fooner  than  any  others  of  the  fame  Kind. 
But  at  the  Pot-Houfe  at  Fulbam^  where  tlie  Soil 
is  fandy,  and  the  Expofure  warm,  there  was  a  Vim 
planted   againft  an  Oven    which  was   conftantly 
kept  hot  for  baking  of  Earthen  Pots,  that  began 
to  bud  about  January^  and  would,  as  I  am  inform'd^ 
have  ripe  Grapes  in  Jund  by  die  help  of  a  Glafs 
Frame  which  was  uled  to  cover  it  in  fcvci-c  Wca» 
ther  :  And  fo  to  plant  a  Vlije  againft  the  Back  of  a 
Chimney,  where  a  Wood  or  Turf  Fire   is  con- 
fhuitly  kept,  fo  as  to  warm  the  Bricks,  it  will  by 
that  means  fprout  early,  and  have  its  Fruit  fooner 
pcrfoded  than  other  Vines  which    have  not  that 
Help  ;  as  I  have  experienced. 

Suppofing  riien  that  a  Vine  by  tliis  means  is 
brought  to  fhoot  or  bloflbm  earlier  than  uiiial; 
|ct  us  not  deceive  ourfelvcs  widi  die  too  common 

N  3  Opinion, 
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Opinion,  that  the  expofing  the  Bloflbm  or  young 
Fruit  immediately  to  the  Sun,  will  be  a  Means  of 
haftening  its  Maturity,  or  making  it  large  »  and, 
as  feme  do,  to  pull  away  the  Leaves  from  about 
it ;  for  that  rather  retards  the  Ripening,  than  for- 
wards it,  by  contradUng  fo  much  the  outfide  Skin 
of  the  Fruit,  that  it  cannot  receive  the  Nourifh- 
ment  it  ought,  and  would  otherwife  admit  of; 
and  I  am  fure,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the 
.Growth  pf  Veget^bles^  will  aUow,  that  the  Shade 
always  contributes  to  the  large  Growth  of  Plants 
and  Fruits,  and.  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  chiefly 
requifite  for  the  ripening  of  Fruits ;  therefore  let 
the  young  growing  Fruit  always  remain  flieltcr*d 
with  its  Leaves  till  it  be  foil  grown,  and  then  be-r 
gin  to  lay  it  open  to  the  Sun  for  ripening.   ' 

I  fhall  next  confider  the  Pruning  of  Vinesy  efpe- 
cially  of  thofc  growing  againft  Wails  •,  for  it  is 
a  right  Knowledge  of  the  Seafons,  and  Manner 
of  Pruning,  which  chiefly  contributes  to  give  us 
a  plentifol  Store  of  good  ripe  Fruit. 

It  is  commonly  praftifcd  by  the  Gardeners  to 
prune  their  Vines  in  December y  which  ^eafon  they 
hold  to  be  much  better  than  the  Months  of  January 
and  February  •,  for  the  Vines  pruned  in  thofc  Months 
are  apt  to  bleed  away  too  much  of  their  Strength ; 
and  it  is  as  common  among  them  to  leave  four 
Buds  or  Eyes  upon  every  pruned  Branch,  whe- 
ther they  are  ftrong,  or  weak  Shoots.  I  have, 
I  mufl:  confefs,  feen  Vines  that  have  been  fo  or- 
dered, produce  good  Fruit ;  but  am  aflured,  who- 
ever was  to  fee  the  Vines  which  arc  now  in  Mr. 
JVhitmiirs  Garden  at  Hoxton^  would  go  another 
way  to  work.  It  is  his  Method  to  prune  his  Vines 
fo  foon  as  the  Fruit  is  gathered,  and  according  to. 
the  Strength  or  Thickncls  of  the  Branch  he  leaves 
growing,  he  allows  a  due  Length,  a  very  ftrong 
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one  about  a  Yard  long,  and  thofc  of  lefs  vigour 
are  pruned  Ihorter  in  proportion.  By  this  Mcdiod 
of  Pruning,  I  obfcrve  he  never  faiJs  of  large  quan- 
tities of  Grapes,  ripening  very  well,  and  much 
earlier,  than  any  of  die  fame  Kind  pruned  after  the 
ufual  manner. 

The  May  after  this  Pruning,  our  Vines  muft  be 
again  Iook*d  over,  and  dten  difburden*d  of  the 
fmall  weak  Shoots,  rather  by  breaking  them  off, 
than  cutting ;  and  fuch  Shoots  as  have  then  Fruit 
appearing  upon  them,  muft  be  topp*d,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fuffident  number  of  Buds  above  the  Fruit, 
upon  each  Branch,  in  proportion  to  its  So^cngth  or 
Thickncfs,  obferving  always  not  to  prune  nearer  tq 
the  Fruit  than  three  or  four  Buds.  .< 

In  June  the  Vines  muft  be  examin*d  for  the  third 
time ;  and  the  barren  Branches,  wliich  will  then 
be  Ihot  to  a  great  Length,  Ihoukl  be  pruned  to 
fuch  Lengths  as  anfwer  to  their  Vigour,  or  elfe 
taken  quite  away,  if  they  are  not  wanted  to  fiirnifh 
ibmc  Vacancy  on  the  Wall,  or  to  be  laid  up  for 
Fruit-bearing  the  next  Year. 

About  the  beginning  of  Auguji^  the  Grapes  of 
the  forward  Kinds  will  be  full  grown  ;  and  then  wd 
may  again  give  a  fourdi  Pruning,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofc  the  Fruit  to  the  Sun  for  ripening  ;  but  yet,  let 
it  not  be  left  too  naked  of  Leaves,  left  it  be  injur*d 
from  the  cold  Dews,  which  begin  to  fail  the  latter 
end  of  the  Month. 

In  the  Summer  Prunings  of  Vtnes^  due  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  Number  of  Branches  which 
the  Wall  will  require  to  be  laid  in  the  Winter  to 
fupply  the  Place  of  old  Wood,  which  fliould  then 
be  taken  away  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  Rule,  that  no 
Branches  of  the  Vine  bear  Fruit,  but  fuch  as  are  the 
Produce  of  the  laft  Year ;  and  thofe,  if  diey  are 
N  4  difcreetly 
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difcrqetly  managed,  feldom  or  never  fail  to  furniib 
Fruit  in  abundance. 

Thus  I  have  fct  down  what  I  know  concerning 
the  Management  of  Vines  againft  Walls,  and  ihal) 
now  poceed  to  offer  ibme  few  Hints  ccmceming 
the  Way  of  ordering  them  in  Hneyards  for  the 
making  of  Wine,  which  I  am  iati^d  may  turn 
to  as  good  account  in  England^  as  diey  are  known 
to  do  in  many  Parts  of  Germany. 

If  a  Vine  will  profper  upon  a  Chalk,  as  we  are 
certain  it  will,  how  trifling  would  be  the  Expence 
to  plant  an  Acre  of  fuch  Ground  with  Vines  in 
fome  well-expofed  Place,  on  the  Declivity  of  a 
Hill  ?  The  yearly  Income  of  fudi  Land  can  hardly 
be  a  Shilling,  if  it  be  ftridrly  Chalk ;  and  the  Vines 
may  be  nufed  as  I  have  direfted,  with  very  little 
Trouble ;  and  then  for  the  Charge  of  Planting,  a 
Week's  Work  for  a  Man  would  more  than  do  it, 
feeing  there  is  no  neceflity  of  manuring  the 
Ground.  The  whole  Expence  before  they  began 
to  bear  Fruit,  which  would  be  the  third  or  fourth 
Year  after  Planting,  could  hardly  amount  to 
twenty  Shillings  ;  fo  that  I  fee  no  room  for  any 
Objeftion  upon  that  account.  The  chief  thing 
will  be,  to  fhew  upon  reafonable  Grounds,  that 
Plantations  of  this  Kind  will  produce  ripe  Fruit i 
and  that  I  think  may  be  made  appear  very  plain- 
ly- 

In  the  firft  place,  plant  only  the  forward  Kinds 

of  Grapes,  which  have  often  enough  been  experien- 
ced to  ripen  in  open  Borders,  without  the  help 
of  a  Wall ;  wimefs  the  Vines  at  a  French  Gardener's 
at  the  Back  of  SwaUow-Jlreet^    London ;  thofe  at 

the  Honourable Jobufoffsy  Efq;  at  Twiiten- 

bam  •,  the  Vineyard  near  Bath ;  that  near  Green^ 
^wicbj  and  almoft  in  every  Nurfery. 

Secondly^ 
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^n   StcomUyy  The  Chalk- Hill,  whicli  I  propofc  to  be 

I  planted  y^ith  Ftnes^  will  certainly  rcfled  as  much 

I  Heat  upon  the  Fruit,  as  any  Wall  whatever »  and 

B  every  ojk  knows  that  the  Cokt  in  rhofe  Parts  of 

"  Gcnnanj  where  the  Rbenijh  Wines  arc  made,  is 

much  more  Powerfiil  than  what  we  feel  in  Eng* 

lami'y  (o  that  fince  we  need  not  be  apprchenfive  of 

too  much  Cold  in  tlie  Winter,  and  may  rc^albnably 

cxpcft  as  much,  if  not  more  Warmth  in  the  Siim- 

iTier,  our  Vineyards  may  certainly  afford  as  good 

I  Wine  as  what  we  receive  fi*om  the  Rbine^  and  Ibme 
places  in  Frmce  ^  and  confcquendy  turn  to  the 
Owner*s  Account. 
But  that  we  may  anfwer  every  Objeftion  that 
may  be  made  againft  Planting  of  Vineyards  in  Eng- 
lamK  give  me  Leave  to  recite  what  1  have  heard 
relating  to  the  making  of  Liquors  with  unripe 
and  four  Fruits.  In  Dcvonjhir^  a  Gentleman  made 
a  VeflTei  of  Verjuice  of  Crab  or  fVMding-AppUs  ; 
which  being  plac'd  in  his  Cellar  among  other  Li- 
quors^   was   not   ufed   till    about    three  or  four 

I  Years  afterwards,  and  Wvis  then  found  to  be  lb 
palatable  and  exceeding  plea£int,  that  he  now 
prefers  the  Liquor  made  of  fuch  wilding  four 
Fruit  (after  it  has  liad  time  to  digeft)  to  any  Cy^ 
der  of  that  Country.  So  I  have  known  Verjuice 
made  of  half-ripe  Grapes ,  that  after  two  or 
three  Years  keeping  in  a  Veflcl,  has  become  deli- 
cate Wine  s  and  the  Rbemjfj  Wines,  when  they 
^arc  newly  made,  are  fo  four,  that  they  are  not 
I  fit  to  drink  ;  but  after  feveral  Years  {landings 
ftfibrd  us  diat  incomparable  Liquor  whidi  is  cal- 
Jed  Old  Hock  \  and  on  the  contrary,  f weeter  Li* 
Iqiiors  arc  apt  to  turn  four  by  keeping;  which  is 
l£)nc  Argument  to  prove,  that  a  conrinued  Mo- 
[tion  and  Alteration  of  the  State  of  every  created 
[Atom,  is  requifite  to  fupport  the  Frame  of  Na- 
ture I 
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ture  %  and,  as  I  conceive,  was  it  poffiblc  that  any 
[one,   the  leaft  Particle  of  Matter,    could  be  de- 
ftroyM  or  lye  ftiU,  all  Life  and  Being  muft  ceafe; 
[fuch  Dependency  has   the   greateft  Bodies   upon 
[the  fmalleft  Beings,    'or  the  moft  inveterate  Op- 
[|)orites  upon  one  another.      The  flcilfiil  Chymill 
[ Knows  how  to  feparate  the  differing   Parts  fub- 
lifting  in  Liquors  from  one  another ;  the  volatile 
Jpirits  from  the   more  watry  Parts,    and   thofe 
the   more  oily  j  fo  that  we  find  every  Li- 
juor    contains    a    Chain    of    certain   Qualities ; 
^Md  Liquors  are  only  differing,    in  that  one  has 
rhaps  the  Acid  more  prevailing,  the  other  the 
Jlkaliy   or  cither  of  thofe  Powers  more  or   Icls 
jminant    at    certain    Scafons*     The    Sweet, 
"^ivhen  it  prevails  in  any  Liquor,  is  not  without  the 
Sour  fubfifting  in  it,  altho*  it  has  not  Power  to 
appear  till  its  Oppofite  begins  to  decline;   and 
the  Sour  is  not  without  the  Rudiment  of  Sweet, 
khough  it  cannot  be  difcern'd  till  the  Time  of 
lipenefe  approacheth.      But   I   fhail  forbear  ad* 
mcing  any  farther  at  this  time  in  fo  vaft  a  Field, 
hnd    proceed    to    the    Bufmefs  in    hand  i    Thac 
bur  Chalk    Hills,    and  thofe  that  arc   accounted 
the  moft  barren  Mountains  in  England^  are  very 
proper   to  plant    Vines   upon,    and    the    higher 
the  better ;  for  'tis  obfcrvablc,    tfiat  fevcral  Vme^ 
ya'*ds  in   one  Country ,     planted  with   the  lame 
'^rt  of  yines ,    produce   very   different  Wines  % 
"thofe  on  the  Tops  of  Hills  much  ftronger  and 
better  than  thofe  which  lie  lower;  infomuch  thsit^ 
one  Barrel   of  the  Mpuntain  Wine   will  fell  for 
much  more   than    that  growing    in    the  Valley  i 
ind  fo  fir  as  1  can  learn,    the  ftrongeft  Wines 
are  always  the  Produce  of   the  higheft  Moun- 
tains, 


I 
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^P"  To  plant  a  Vineyard^  let  die  Place  where  each 

■  i^ne  is  to  ftand  be  opea*d  and  prepared  before  any 
of  the  Plants  are  taken  out  of  the  Nurfery;  let 
them  ftand  four  or  five  Foot  afunder  in  Lines  i 
and  the  moft  proper  Seafon  for  their  planting  is  in 
the  firft  open  Weather  in  February.  It  is  ufual  to 
prune  thefe  f'lnes^  according  to  their  Strength,  the 
September  before  tranfplanting,  leaving  not  more 
than  four   Buds  on  the  ftrongeft,  and  then  they 

^     will  require  no  other  Care  the  firft  Summer  but 
f     to  keep  them  dear  from  Weeds ;  about  the  End 
of  September^  after  planting,  fliorten  the  Shoots  of 
^    that  Summer  according  to   their  Strength  ,    artd 
f    the  Summer  following  the  ftrongeft  of  them  will 
begin  to  fliew  a  little  Fruit  ;    this  lecond  Year 
the  breaking  of  the  fmall  Shoots  and  fuperfluous 
Branches  ihould  be  carefully  done  in  May  and 
Juncy   and  two  or  three  Shoots  only  mainrain'd 
on  each   Vine  ^    according  to  its  Strength ,    and 
thofe  not  to  be  fhorten'd  till  the  September  fol- 
lowing; thefe  ftiould  be  fupported  by  Stakes  or 
^     Poles  ,    fo  that  they  may  not  run  clofe  to  the 
^     Ground,  but  about  a  Foot  above  it,  left  too  much 
Wet  fpoil  and  rot  the  Fruit  \  for  the  nearer  the 
^     Ground  die  Grapes  grow,  if  they  do  not  touch  it-, 
H     the  riper  and  fweeter  they  will  be,  and  the  ftronger 
H   '  the  Wine.     In  a  word,  continue  from  time  to  time 
"     this  Method  to  preferve  youag  ftrong  Shoots  every 
Year  to  bear  the  following  Summer  in  proportion 

■  to  the  Strength  of  every  Vine^  cutting  away  all  the 
H  old  ones,  which  (were  they  to  remain)  would  only 
H     rob  the  Plants  of  their  Strength, 

H  But  if  notwithftanding  all  the  Care  of  pnining 
H  and  weeding  the  p'tneyard^  the  Vines  are  not  in- 
H  dined  to  produce  large  Bunches  of  Fruity  lay 
H  Oxc^s  Blood  or  Carrion  to  their  Roots  about  No- 
H  v^mbtr^  or,  as  ic  is  very  common  in  ail  tiie  Vine^ 
H  jard$ 
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yards  Abroad,  manure  them  with  human  Pung  that 
has  lain  fome  time  to  meliorate,  and  loft  its  Odour. 
This  way  of  enriching  Ground  has  very  evidently 
the  beft  EfFedt  upon  Fruit-Trees  of  any  other  Ma- 
nure whatever,  but  Vines  chiefly,  which  wiU  not 
bear  any  other. 

With  this  Management  I  doubt  not  that  our 
Vineyard  will  produce  good  Store  of  Grapes  in  five 
or  fix  Years  after  Planting;    and  if  the  Owner 
fliould  then  be  difpofed  to  try  what  Wine  they 
will  produce,  let  hun  gather  the  Fruit  when  they 
are  full  ripe,  in  dry  Weather,  ifpofllble;  then  put 
them  into  the  Vat,  and  have  them  trodden  by  Men 
to  prefs  out  the  Juice  without  breaking  the  Stones; 
or  where  the  Quantity  of  Grapes  is  not  large,  to 
prefs  them  with  the  Hands  will  do  as  well,  and 
feems  more  cleanly :  The  Liquor  thus  prefs'd  fhould 
ftand  in  the  Vat  about  fifteen  Days  with  the  Hufks 
and  Stalks  in  it  to  ferment,   if  the  Grapes  were 
dry  when  they  were  gathered,  otherwife  not  much 
above  half  that  time  before  the  Wine  be  drawn 
off,  left  it  turn  four,    as  it  will  be  apt  to  do  if 
the  Grapes  were  gathered  wet.     Some  who  are  very 
curious  in  their  Wine,  pick  off  the  damaged  Grapes 
from  their  Stalks,    before  they  make  the  Wine, 
which  is  fo  rich  in  its  Flavour,  that  to  compare  it 
with  the  Wine  made  the  common  Way  fix)m  the 
fame  Vineyard j  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  lame 
Growth. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  according  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Vine  5^  the  Wine  is  ftronger  or  weaker: 
Thofe  Vines  which  have  their  Liberty  to  run  up 
high  Trees,  and  are  never  pruned,  afford  the 
fmalleft  Wines  -,  others  which  are  kept  pruned, 
and  have  their  Branches  tyM  to  Stakes  about  four 
Foot  high,  make  ftronger  Wine  than  the  former; 
but  the  ftrongeft  of  all  is  made  of  thofe  Grapes 

which 
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vrhich  grow  near  the  Ground,  as  1  have  diredted^ 
atxl  are  (bmedmes  after  gathering  hung  up  to  dry 
for  three  or  four  Days  before  they  are  preis'd* 
which  they  fay  exhales  the  watery  Parts. 

SECT.  n. 
Of  the  F  I  G. 

TH^  Eg  delights  in  the  iame  Soil  with  the 
Vtne^  and  may  be  propagated  either  frc»n 
Suckers  or  Layers^  and  alfo  from  Seeds.  The 
Suckers  are  beft  (q>arated  from  the  old  Roots  the 
beginning  of  Mmb^  and  fhould  then  be  trans- 
planted without  cutting  any  of  their  Tops  ;  for 
this,  above  all  other  Trees,  fufFers  moft  by  Am- 
putation, and  indeed  (hould  never  be  pruned  but  in 
July.  The  Layer  (hould  be  ordered  like  thofe  of 
the  Vine^  and  the  Seeds,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
will  readily  come  up  if  they  are  fown  in  Rubbifh, 
or  fuch  like  Soil,  8dx)ut  March.  It  is  moft  con> 
monly  praftis'd  in  England  to  plant  Fig-Trees  againft 
Walls  ,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  the  Fruit  will 
not  otherwife  ripen  in  our  Climate,  but  that  is  a 
Miflake ;  for  in  leveral  Gardens  about  London  I  have 
fecn  them  grow  in  Standards,  and  profper  and  bear 
Fruit  in  more  Abundance;  and  much  better,  in  my 
Opinion,  than  any  I  have  yet  feen  againft  Walls, 
for  as  they  arc  endangei'd  by  pruning,  fo  they  like 
as  little  the  Confinement  they  are  oblig'd  to  againft 
WaUs. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  Hg-Tree  near  fVindfor  (that 
gnowB  wild,  without  Culture,  in  an  old  Gravel- 
pit)  which  is  fo  extremely  large,  tiiat  many  Bufh* 
ds  of  Ftgs  are  gathered  Yearly  from  it ;  and  I 
know  of  fomc  old  Ftg-Trees  Aat  have  been  neg- 

Icfted 
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be  inoculated  or  grafted  by  approach  upon  Stocki 
of  the  White  Mulberry^  which. naturally  grows 
firait,  and  will  make  a  handfome  Tree  very  qukk- 
ly.  I  ain  well  afTured  this  Would  do  n^udi  better 
than  raifing  them  by  Layers,  which  is  theconunon 
way  9  or  from  Seed,  as  fome  have  pradtis'd. 

The  White  Mulberry  may  be  increased  cither  by 
Seeds  fown  in  March^  or  laying  the  youngpfl  Shoots 
into  the  Earth  at  that  time.  The  Seeds  will  fprout 
about  three  Weeks  after  fowing,  and  be  near  fix 
Inches  high  the  firfl  Summer,  and  the  Layers  will 
be  fit  to  take  oflf  the  Spring  after  they  are  laid  into 
the  Earth. 

By  either  of  thefe  ways  we  may  foon  r^fe  Store 
enough  of  young  Plants  to  fupply  a  large  Quantity 
of  Silk-worms  \  for  which  end  me  CAr/f^j  fow  laige 
Fields  of  this  Sort  of  Mulberry  to  mow  them  dawn 
from  time  to  dnie  as  diey  have  Oocafion ;  and  the 
People  of  Italy  plant  Trees  in  the  Roads,  and  every 
vacant  Corner  of  their  Ground.  I  have  heard  rfa 
Man  near  Utrecht ^  who  has  lately  begun  the  Trade 
of  Silk,  and  in  the  Year  171 6,  as  I  am  infbrmM 
from  good  Hands,  made  ten  or  twelve  Bales  of 
Silk  from  his  own  Worms :  And,  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
derftand,  were  Silk-Wonns  more  regarded  in  our 
Climate,  they  would  do  as  well  with  us  as  they  do 
in  Italy^  where  they  are  fubjedb  to  fo  many  Hazards, 
but  chiefly  to  be  fpoil*d  by  the  violent  Thunders 
frequent  in  thofe  Parts :  No  Man  there  is  certain 
of  a  good  Silk-Harvefl,  till  the  Worms  have  aiftu- 
ally  fpun  their  Silk  ;  for  if  Thunders  happen  to 
come  jufl  when  the  Worms  are  going  to  fpin,  they 
will  immediately  drop  and  infallibly  perifh.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  whether  the  firing  ot  Gunsnear 
fuch  Trees  as  are  infefled  with  Caterpillars,  will 
not  defboy  thofe  Infefts. 
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S  E  C  T.    I 
Of  the  APPLE-TREE. 

I  H  £  R  £  is  no  kind  of  Fruic  better  known 
in  England  than  the  AppU^  or  more  gene- 
:ultivated.  It  is  of  that  Ufe,  that  I  hold  it 
ahnofl  impoffible  for  the  Englijh  to  live  without  it, 
whether  it  be  employed  fpr  that  excellent  Drink  we 
call  Cider^  or  for  the  many  Dainties  which  are 
made  of  it  in  the  Kitchen :  In  fhort,  were  all 
other  Fruits  wanting  to  us,  Jpples  would  make  us 
amends. 

It  nuy  therefore  be  expeAed  that  I  (hould  be 
the  mofe  partkuW  concerning  the  Culture  of 
this  Tree  \  bitt  confidering  how  many  have  writ 
of  its  Management,  and  how  generally  it  is  pro- 
pigaced  With  good  Succefs,  I  Ihall  not  enlarge  upon 
it  fo  much  ast)therwiie  I  Ihould  have  done. 

To  let  down  the  fevcral  various  Names  of 
AppUsj  would  be  a  Work  almoft  impoffible,  fee- 
ing how  many  various  Kinds  are  yearly  produ- 
ced from  the  Kernels,  in  almoft  every  County  in 
England  -,  and  where  they  happen  to  prove  good, 
either  for  cfiiking  Cider j  or  Table-ufc,  have  Wamea 
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given  them  according  to  the  Mind  of  the  Pcrfori 
that  rais'd  them :  However,  as  every  kind  of  Jp- 
ple  will  not  do  well  in  Efpalier^  I  cannot  wcfl 
avoid  mentioning  thofe  few  Sorts  which  I  have  ap- 
proved to  be  the  moil  proper  for  Hedges  \  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  their  Names  are  generally  known 
to  every  Nurfery-Man  about  London,  For  that 
Ufe  then,  the  Codling  the  Nonpareil^  Golden-Pip- 
pn^  Kerton-PippWy  2nd  Holland- Pippin^  feem  to  be 
the  bcft,  I  have  found  thcfe  Kinds  to  bear  plen- 
tiftiUy,  and  produce  Fruit  upon  their  loweft 
Branches ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  whoever  deJights 
in  Gardens  will  not  be  without  Efpaliers  of  them, 
as  well  for  the  lake  of  the  great  quantity  of  Fruit 
they  will  produce,  as  for  the  Ornament  they  af- 
ford to  a  Garden,  and  the  good  Shelter  they  yield 
to  all  the  under  Race  of  Kitchen-garden  Plants, 
which  are  encompafsM  with  them. 

I  have  found  this  good  by  inclofing  the  Quarters 
of  a  Kitchen-garden  with  Efpaliers  of  Fruit,  that 
as  they  lofe  their  Leaves  in  the  Winter,  they  then 
obftruifl  none  of  the  Sun's  Rays  from  pailing  di- 
reftly  to  the  Herbs  planted  within  them  ;  and  irt 
the  Summer,  when  they  are  coverM  with  Leaves, 
they  afford  that  Shade  which  is  fo  requifite  for 
the  good  Growth  of  many  Plants ;  and  befidcs 
thefe  Conveniencies ,  being  tied  up  to  Poles,  and 
kept  in  good  order^  the  Very  Bottlers  they  are 
planted  in  are  as  capable  of  receiving  into  them 
Herbs  or  Flowers,  as  if  they  were  plain  and  open^ 
and  not  any  Trees  planted  on  them. 

The  Codliny  which  is  the  firft  of  i\it  Apple i  I 
have  named  for  this  Ufe,  is  propagated  from  Suck- 
ers taken  from  about  the  Roots  either  in  Novem- 
ber or  Marcbj  and  the  other  Sorts  are  increafed 
by  grafting  upon  Crah-ftocks  in  March.  If  they 
trc  defigned  for   tall  Hedges,  or  if  for  Dwarfs^ 
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or  for  Efpaliers  of  fmall  Heights,  then  upon  Para- 
difi'Stocks  i  the  Soil  which  thcfe  and  all  other  Ap- 
plfs  fccm  to  delight  in,  is  a  Medium  Earth  between 
Sand  and  Clay  \  which  they  profpcr  in,  if  it  be  freih, 
rather  than  with  a  Mixture  of  Dung  among  it. 

I  find  from  Experience,  that  all  Kernel-Fruit 
fuffer  greatly  by  Pruning,  and  it  is  by  the  unfkil- 
ful  Management  of  the  Knife  they  fo  frequently 
are  apt  to  canker ,  and  fometimes  quite  perifh  ; 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  may  fomewhat  curb  the 
Uie  of  die  Knife,  I  chufc  to  break  off  the  Buds, 
which  would  produce  luxuriant  Branches,  when 
they  firft  appear,  rather  than  leave  them  to  be  cut 
from  the  Trees  when  they  are  full  grown,  which  is 
commonly  when  the  Sap  is  at  reft.  In  May  it  is 
eafy  to  ditern  what  Buds  are  fliooiing  tor  our 
Ulc,  i.  e,  which  will  become  Branches  cither  to 
fill  the  Vacancies  of  our  EfpdierSy  or  make  Fruit- 
Branches  ;  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  I  diJbud 
the  Tree  of  the  others,  which  I  efteem  ufelels,  for 
then  then  the  Sap  will  heat  the  Wounds. 

An  ingenious  Perfon,  who  knows  that  the  Shoots 
of  Apples^  Pearsy  and  fuch-like  Kernel-Fruity  will 
not  bear  till  they  are  two  Years  old,  will  always 
contrive  to  lay  in  Store  of  Branches  every  Year 
into  his  Efpaliers  to  fucceed  one  another  in  Fruit- 
bearing  \  for  the  fame  Branches  will  produce  Fruit 
but  once^  and  when  that  is  over  (in  Efpaliers) 
they  fhould  be  taken  away  in  proper  S'  afon,  to 
make  room  for  the  others  which  are  coming  for- 
ward. Such  Pruning  indeed  cannot  be  avoided 
on  Efpaliers^  no  more  than  taking  away  the  Autumn 
Shoots  i  but  the  difbuddirrg  them  m  May  will 
prevent  a  great  deal  more,  which  other  wife  there 
would  be  occafion  for  ;  fo  that  upon  an  Efpalier 
well  orderM,  we  ought  to  fee  Wood  laid  in,  of 
three  Summers,  the  one  with  Fruit,  others  to 
O  2  knot 
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knot  for  Bloflbms,  (which  Work  Nature  always 
contrives  to  do  in  the  Bud  the  Year  before  they 
bloflbm)  and  the  third  Sort  new  Shoots  to  follow  f 
in  their  turn  ;  for  Example,  in  Augujt^  there  ought 
to  be  upon  our  Efpaliers  about  one  Third  of  the 
branches  with  Fruit,  one  Third  of  the  Branches 
which  have  (hot  in  the  Year,  and  the  like  Pro- 
portion of  Branches  knotted  to  t^flbm  the  next 
Spring.  "  About  ASd/ummer  is  the  beft  time  to  tic 
the  Shoots  of  that  Summer  to  the  EjpalUry  and 
difburden  the  Tree  (efpecially  if  it  be  weak)  of 
its  fuperfluous  Shoots  ;  let  the  Branches  be  tied 
about  four  Inches  apart  at  leaft,  for  nearer  than 
that  Diftance  would  be  too  clofc :  Hedges  thus 
drefs'd  would  not  be  fubjeft  to  over-bear  them- 
felves,  but  give  every  Year  a  moderate  Proportion 
of  Fruit,  large  and  good. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  of  the  Summer-kinds 
of  yuppies  and  Pears  will  produce  Fruit  upon  the 
Branches  that  (hot  the  Summer  before,  and  upon 
fuch  Trees  the  Wood  of  two  leveral  Years  may 
only  be  left  •,  but  the  Winter-fruits  which  ripen 
late,  are  always  the  Produce  of  older  Wood. 

Between  Leaf  and  Leaf  the  Gardeners  com- 
monly find  a  time  to  prune  off  all  the  Autumn 
Shoots,  as  well  from  their  Standard-Trees,  as 
from  their  Efpaliers  •,  and  then  difburden  dicm 
from  fuch  Wood  likewife  as  they  judge  unpro- 
fitable ;  but  the  Skilful  have  always  this  Rule  be- 
fore them,  that  the  moft  weak  Trees  arc  firft 
pruned,  and  thofe  which  are  very  luxuriant  are 
left  till  March. 

The  Planting  of  Apples  or  Pears  for  Efpaliers 
IS  beft  done  at  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  leaving  about 
ten  or  twelve  Foot  between  Tree  and  Tree,  and 
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the  Rails  made  of  AJhen  Poles  may  be  put  up  the 
following  Summer. 

Fo'  Dwarf- AppleSy  I  believe  every  one  will  allow 
that  thole  grafted  upon  Paradife-Sioiks  are  the  bed  ^ 
i  mean  for  their  keeping  in  a  finall  compafs, 
and  bearing  abundance  of  Fruit  with  very  littfc 
Pruning :  I  have  known  them  frequently  cultiva- 
ted in  Pots,  fomctimes  fo  full  of  Fruit,  that  the 
Apples  themfclves  have  weighed  more  than  the 
Tree  and  the  Pot  they  grew  in.  At  great  Enter- 
tainments how  delightful  would  it  be  to  ft:t  feveral 
Sorts  of  Apples^  growing,  upon  the  Table?  It 
would  be  a  kind  of  moveable  Orchard,  which 
could  fddom  fail  to  bear  good  Fruit,  as  the 
Trees  might  be  Ihiftcd  from  place  to  place,  ei- 
ther to  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  Blafts ,  or 
place  them  in  the  Shade  for  Improvcm^fnt  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  in  the  Sun  for  the  due 
ripening  them. 

Paradife-Stocks  arc  railed  with  us  by  planting 
the  Cuttings  or  Suckers  of  them  in  Autumn  ;  they 
ftrike  root,  and  grow  freely,  fo  as  to  be  fit  to 
graft  on  in  two  or  three  Years ;  They  are  brought 
originally  from  France y  but  now  diey  are  to  be  met 
with  in  almoft  every  Nurfei7  about  Londdn:  And 
for  Standard  ^nd  Hedge- Apple Sy  Crab-Stocks  taken 
out  of  the  Woods,  or  Seedling- Plants  of  about 
three  Years  old  are  the  beft. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  plantuig  an  Orchard  i 
the  one  to  make  it  entirely  for  Fruit,  the  other 
to  plant  the  Trees  at  fuch  Diftances  as  to  admit 
of  an  Under *crop.  I  muft  confefs,  was  I  to  make 
an  Orchard  to  pleafr  myfclf,  I  would  firft  divide 
the  Ground  into  Parcels ,  allowing  handfome 
Walks  between  them,  which  fliould  fome  of  them 
be  fenced  on  the  Sides  with  EJpalias  of  Fruit,  others 
left  open  with  Borders  only  on  their  Sides,  adorifd 
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with  Rows  of  Standard' Apples  \  fuch  as  GMoh 
Pippins^  Golden-RenetSj  Rufei-Pippins^  Ktcben- 
Reneis,  Pearmains^  Green^RuffitSj  and  iiich-like 
ferviceable  Fruits,  that  will  remain  good  for  fcve- 
ral  Months. 

In  thefe  fevcral  Quarters  plant  your  Trees 
at  about  fixteen  Foot  diftance,  if  you  defign  a 
dofc  Orchard ;  or  near  thirty  Foot  afunder,  if 
the  Ground  is  defigned  for  Beansj  Peasj  or  fuch- 
like  Under- crops.  In  planting  this  Ground  for 
cither  Purpofe,  fuppofing  it  throe  Acres,  let  two 
Thirds  at  lead:  bear  Apples^  and  the  Remainder 
be  allotted  for  PearSy  Plutnhsj  Cherries^  and  a 
Mulberry-l'ree  or  two.  The  Ground  thus  planted 
may  be  fenced  about  with  Hedges  of  Ftlberds  and 
Barberries^  to  make  it  ftill  the  mope  complqtt  and 
delightful. 

SECT,    n, 
Of  the  PEAR. 

rnpl  H  E  Pear^  in  my  Opinion,  is  a  Fruit  not 
Jl  lefs  pleafant  than  xhtApph,  although  it  is 
not  of  that  general  Ufe  :  However,  we  are  be- 
holden to  it  for  no  fmall  Entert^nment  in  the 
Winter,  when  other  Fruits  are  icarce;  whedier 
we  eat  them  raw,  or  baked,  they  have  their  Ex> 
cellencies.  The  Varieties  of  Pears  are  almoft 
without  number,  if  we  were  to  join  the  feveral 
Fre7icb  Sorts  to  the  Catalogue  of  thofe  railed  in 
England ;  but  as  I  fuppofe  every  pne  would  ra- 
ther propagate  a  few  good  Sorts  that  bear  well, 
and  follow  one  another  in  right  Seafon,  than 
crowd  his  Garden  with  ufelefs  and  unproBtahk 
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Trees,  I  may  therefore  be  excufed  infcrting  a  te- 
dious Lift  ot  dieir  Names,  and  give  the  defircrf 
^tistaftion  ^to  my  Reader,  if  I  mention  only 
thofe  Kinds  that  may  bring  him  Profit  and  Plea-^ 
ftire,  and  thole  I  fhall  fet  down,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  in  the  Order  they  ripen.  The 
firft  ripe  is  the  little  Mufcaty  and  then  I  would 
recommend  the  Kaiberine-Peary  whidi  is  indeed 
a  common  Fruit,  bui  is  neverthelels  of  an  agree- 
able Flavour,  The  Wtndfor-Pear  likewife  is,  in 
my  Efteem,  tho*  it  is  an  Englijh  Fruit,  worth  our 
pmpagating.  About  the  fame  time  are  ripe  the 
^effe- Madam y  Summer  Bon-Chretietiy  and  Summer^ 
Bergamcty  and  indifferently  good,  but  efpecially 
chc  latter:  Then  the  Orange  Bergamoty  and  the 
firft  Buree-du-royy  exceeding  good  j  and  after 
thefe  the  Lenwn-Peary  Bergamoty  Grey-Buryy  Verte- 
Jjonguey  Green  Sugar- P ear y  Mejftre-Jearty  and  Cry- 
fan  :  Then  ripens  the  fVinter  Thorn-Pearsy  Virgu^ 
lueSy  Lefcbajfarie$y  fome  of  which  laft  continue  Pare 
of  Decembery  in  which  Month  the  S.  Germain  and 
Martinfec  Pears  are  alfo  ripe,  and  will  hold  good 
all  the  January  following ,  till  the  fVinter  Bon- 
Cbretiem  fupply  their  Place  j  all  thefe  are  Eating 
Pc^rs.  And  for  the  Baking  Kinds  that  are  the 
beft  I  know  of,  they  are  the  IVardensy  Black  Pear 
of  Worcefiery  and  Spaniflj  Bon-Chretien  \  thefe,  if 
they  have  time  enough  to  ftand  in  the  Oven,  will 
bake  extremely  tender,  and  very  red  \  but  par- 
ticularly will  be  of  a  moft  beautiful  Colour,  if 
they  are  baked  in  Tin  or  Pewter  Veflels  dofe 
ODver*d,  as  has  been  ofbn  experienced  j  but  in- 
tjeal,  *tis  no  wonder  M  by  thefe  M^ns  they  are 
better  coloured  than  thofe  that  are  baked  in 
Earthen  Ware,  if  we  confider  that  'tis  a  Solution 
of  Tin  Ore  that   makes    the  fo  much  admired 
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*  Baw-Dye :  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  fuch  as  dyd 
Scarlet  made  ufe  of  Tin  or  Pewter  Veflfcls,  ra- 
ther than  Copper,  it  might  fiivc  them  fomewhat 
in  the  Expence  of  Cocbinealy  or  fuch  other  charge-* 
able  Ingredients.  Pears  are  either  grafted  in 
Marcbj  or  inoculated  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June ;  and  two  Sorts  of  Stocks  are  made  ufe  of 
for thofe Purpofes,  Wildings,  and  Kernel-Stocks; 
and  oftentimes  fuch  as  are  taken  fit>m  about  the 
Roots  of  old  Trees,  and  planted  in  NurferieSy 
are  good  for  Slandard-Pears^  becaufe  they  put  the 
Graft  or  Bud  forward,  and  tend  to  make  large 
Trees  •,  but  ^ince-Stocks  are  mudi  better  for  fuch 
Pears  as  are  defign'J  for  Dwarfs,  low  Walls,  or 
Efpaliers^  becaufe  they  confine  the  Growth  of  the 
Grate  or  Bud,  and  produce  Fruit  quickly,  and  near 
the  Ground. 

The  Soil  which  the  Pear  chiefly  delights  in  is  a 
moift  E^rth,  inclining  to  Clay  •,  nay,  I  have  feen 
this  kind  of  Tree  profper  extremely  in  the  (trongeft 
Sort  of  blue  Clay,  which  is  accounted  the  worft 
of  Soils  -,  fo  that  this  Sort ,  no  more  than  the 
Apple-Tree ,  delights  in  what  we  call  rich  Earth. 
If  indeed  one  of  diis  fort  of  Trees  fcems  to  de- 
cay, encourage  it  at  the  Root  with  Carrion,  or 
the  Blood  of  fome  Animal,  for  that  has  a  won* 
derful  Eflfeft  upon  all  kind  of  Fruit-Trees ;  and 
1  believe  would  have  the  like  upon  every  fort  of 
Vegetable,  as  we  have  experienced  Shavings  of 
Horns,  Scrips  of  Leather,  Wool,  or  the  Entrails 
of  Fowl,  or  fuch -like  Parts  of  Animals,  will 
have  upon  thofe  Plants  whofe  Roots  they  are 
laid    to.      It  ieems  therefore  as   if  the  Animal 
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^M  vcgetadie  were  made  for  the  Sqpport  and 
Food  of  each  odier ;  die  Plants  to  nourish  the 
liYing  Animals^  and  the  dead  Animals  to  feed  the 
V^ptables. 

In  the  Prunii^  of  Pear-Trees^  the  fame  Method 
aof^t  to  be  obferved  as  for  ylpples  *,  they  delight 
not  in  a  Knife,  and  efpecially  dioie  grafted  upon 
Quince-Stocks.  Upon  the  cutting  off  any  large 
Branch,  (if  it  happen  to  be  neceflary)  cover  the 
Wound  with  a  Mixture  of  Tar,  Rozin  and  Pitch, 
immediately  after  the  Amputation,  which  will  pre- 
vent ill  Diftcmpers  which  the  Wound  would  otner- 
wifc  be  apt  to  bring  upon  the  Tree. 

I  am  no  Admirer  of  Dwarf  Pear-Trees  in  a 
Garden ,  becaufe  dicir  Figure  '  is  commonly  too 
much  ftudy'd,  and  confin'd,  to  afford  us  a  good 
quantity  of  Fruit  9  for  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
have  both  tx^ether  in  Perfeftion ;  and  befides, 
they  take  up  too  much  room.  I  remember  a 
fine  Scat  near  London^  where,  about  fix  Years  agp, 
the  Gardens  abounded  with  Dwarf  Pear-Trees  % 
which,  although  they  were  planted  with  tolerable 
good  Skill,  never  produced  any  quantity  of  Fruit: 
Till  at  length  I  had  them  laid  into  Efpaliers,  and 
have  bore  Fruit  every  Summer  fince  in  great  plen- 
ty, and  I  believe  there  was  not  gain*d  to  the 
Garden  Ick  than  half  an  Acre  of  Ground,  by 
that  Difpofition  of  them. 

Let  fuch  Pears  as  are  planted  againft  Walls 
be  well  fecured  from  the  Eajl  -,  for  although  the 
Fruit  in  its  kind  be  good  and  hardy,  the  Eaftem 
Blafts  of  the  Spring  coming  upon  it,  thickens  the 
Rind,  and  fills  the  Fruit  full  of  Knots  as  hard  as 
Stone. 

The  E/paliers  for  Jpples  and  Pears  fliould  be 
about  fix  Foot  high,  that  there  may  be  room 
enough  for  the  Fruit-bearing  Branches  to  be  laid 

into 
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into  them.  And  we  ou^t  likewiie  to  oUervei^ 
that  the  Summer  Pearsj  i.  e.  fudi  as  have  their 
Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees,  are  the  moft  prcvr 
pr  for  Efpalkrsj  becaufe  they  are  more  fubjed  to 
bear  near  the  Root,  which  the  fyitUer  Fruits  feldom 
or  never  do*,  fo  that  it  would  be  to  litde  purpofe 
CO  plant  the  Bon-CbretieHy  and  fuch-Iike  hfting 
Fruits,  in  Hedges,'  or  againft  Walls  that  arenx  at 
leaft  ten  or  twelve  Foot  high. 

There  is  a  Method,  which  has  been  experien^ 
ced  by  fome  of  my  Friends,  to  tranfplant  large 
Trees  of  Orchard  Fruit.  One  of  my  Acquain- 
tance had  an  Orchard  of  ^^  and  Pear  Trees^ 
that  had  ftood  about  twenty  Years  -,  the  Trees  were 
in  good  health,  and  bore  Fruit  plentifully ;  He 
had  occafion  to  remove  to  another  Eftate,  about 
a  Mile  from  this  Onbard^  and  refolved  to  attempt 
the  Removal  of  his  Fruit -Trees  with  him: 
For  which  end  he  open'd  Trenches  about  the 
Roots  in  November^  and  at  the  fame  titM,  made 
preparation  to  receive  them  into  his  new  Garden, 
by  making  Holes  big  enough  to  admit  of  the 
Clods  of  Earth  he  defigned  to  tranfport  with 
each  Tree.  Soon  after,  die  Frofls  began  tq  he 
violent  enough  for  his  Purpofe,  and  fb  hardenM 
the  Earth  about  the  Roots,  that  with  Leaver^  he 
rais'd  his  Trees  out  of  the  Ground,  without 
breaking  any  of  the  Earth  from  them,  and  con- 
veyM  diem  upon  Sledges  to  their  feveral  Sta- 
tions in  his  new  Garden,  where  they  remained 
in  the  State  they  were  brought,  without  clofing 
any  frefh  Mold  to  their  Roots  till  it  began  to 
thaw  •,  and  then  he  finifh*d  his  Work  by  filling 
up  the  Trenches,  and  treading  down  the  new 
Earth  very  clofe. 

About  a  Month  after  they  were  thus  fix*d,  he 
4ifcreetly  prqned  off  about  one  Third  of  their 

Boughs^ 
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Boughs,  as  near  as  he  could  guefs ,  to  anfii(?er  the 
Quantity  of  Roots  they  had  loft,  and  the  follow- 
ing Summer  had  a  good  Parcel  of  Fruit  upon 
tl^etn.  No  Jcls  qfeflil  than  this  Method  would 
be  the  Removal  of  young  Trees  at  A^dfummer  i 
which  will  fucceed  very  well,  as  I  have  expe- 
rienced* As  I  conceive  the  Sap  of  every  Tree 
to  be  at  reft  about  Midfummer^  meir  Tranfplanta- 
tion  may  then  be  performVI  with  as  much 
Reafon,  as  the  Removal  of  them  at  the  com^ 
mon  Sc^ns  ufed  for  that  Work  ;  for  they  have 
then  more  time  to  ftrengthen  themfelvcs,  and 
|brm  their  Roots  before  fVinter^  than  diofe  plant- 
ed at  Autumn^  and  will  Undoubtedly  be  better  pre* 
pared  to  make  ftrong  Shoots  than  any  Trees  that 
^ire  planted  in  the  Spring.  Thofe  Trees  that 
flied  their  Leaves,  will  fare  as  well  by  this  Method^ 
as  Ever-Greeniy  if  their  Roots  do  not  dry. 

I  fijall  now  conclude  this  Seftion  with  acquaints 
jng  my^  Reader,  that  fuch  Fruit  as  does  not  ri- 
pen upon  the  Trees,  ftiould  not  be  gatherM  till 
Michaelmas '9  and  then  only  in  dry  Weather,  il' 
poflible,  without  bruifuig,  and  laid  fingly  upon 
Shelves  coverM  with  dry  Mofs,  if  it  can  be  got ; 
or  for  want  of  it,  upon  Wheat-Straw,  giving  it 
Air  by  opening  the  Windows  of  the  Fruiiery^ 
(or  Room  it  is  laid  in)  till  the  Frofts  begin. 
Some  choice  Pearsy  which  ripen  late  in  the  Year, 
may  be  yet  prcfcrved  by  hanging  them  up  by  the 
Stalks  to  the  Ceiling  of  the  Room ;  and  I  have 
known  Ibme  curious  Perfons  wrap  them  in  Papcr^ 
iod  bang  them  up  till  they  are  fit  to  eat. 
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SECT.    in. 


Of  the  MEDLAR,  and  ^VINCE^ 
TREE. 

3^  H  E  Medlar,  contrwy  to  all  other  I^its» 
is  not  fit  to  eat  till  it  is  rotten  or  decayed  ^ 
as  it  is  then  agreeable  to  fome  Palates,  I  fhall 
dierefore  give  the  Culture  of  it  It  delights  in 
loamy,  wet  Soil,  and  requires  little  Sun.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  it  upon  the  Hawibarn  in  Marcb^ 
and  is  only  fit  for  Standards,  in  die  moft  remote 
Parts  of  the  Garden. 

The  ^ince  is  railed  either  fix>m  Layers,  Cuttings, 
or  Suckers  taken  fix)m  the  Root :  It  is  a  natural 
Fruit,  which  does  not  require  grafting,  and  comes 
early  to  bear :  The  young  Twigs  may  be  laid  into 
the  Eirth,  in  February  •,  or  the  Cuttings,  planted 
in  OSiober  or  November,  ftrike  root  without  diffi- 
culty. This  Plant  loves  a  moid  Soil,  and  Shade ; 
and  the  Fruit,  in  my  Opinion,  exceeds  all  others 
for  baking. 
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Objervatitms  and  Experiments  relating  to  the 
Propagating  and  Culture  of  Stone-Fruit- 
Trees. 

XHE  Fnrits  whidi  may  be  comprehended 
under  die  Tide  of  Stme-FruitSy  are  Peacbesy 
rinesy  ApricotSy  PlumSy  CberrieSy^xiA  Almonds  % 
all  which  (the  Cherries  excepted)  are  fo  nearly 
ally'd,  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  one  Family.  What 
Directions  I  fhall  lay  down  for  their  Management, 
^•ill  rather  be  in  general  than  in  particular^ 
feeing  how  impoffible  it  is  to  know  every  parti- 
cular Soil,  or  the  Difpofition  of  every  different 
Tree  •,  which,  if  they  were  known,  would  require 
as  many  various  ways  of  ordering.  Monfieur 
de  la  ^intinye  has  indeed  given  us  a  very  elabo- 
rate Piece  relating  to  Fruit-Trees^  endeavouring 
•  to  afcertain  the  Method  of  pruning  them  :  But 
how  feldom  do  we  meet  with  any  Trees  juft  in 
the  lame  State  of  thofe  he  mentions  ?  and  if  by 
chance  we  do  happen  to  find  fuch,  how  difficult 
is  it  to  comprehend  righdy  his  Meaning  ?  I  can- 
not therefore  avoid  giving  all  due  Commenda- 
tions to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Laurence^  who  is  the 
firft  I  know  of  that  has  reduced  thofe  Difficul- 
ties in  the  ordering  of  Fruit-Trees  to  plain  Rea- 
fon,  and  has  given  us  fuch  ufeful  Experiments, 
whofe  Confequenccs  may  beft  lead  us  to  the  right 
way  of  Praftice  in  this  Point.  To  proceed  then 
upon  the  Foot  of  Reafon  and  Experience,  as  far 

as 
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as  my  Capacity  will  permit,  I  (hall  begin  undl 
fome  Obfervadons  upon  the  Nurfery,  whofe  Soil 
Ihould  be  inclining  to  Loam,  a  medium  Sdl  be-*- 
tween  Sand  and  Clay,  and  not  any  ways  enrich^ 
with  Dung  \  for  if  the  Nurfery  be  richer  than  the 
Garden,  the  Trees  never  thrive  when  they  arc 
tranfplanted ;  therefore  always  contrive  to  plant 
them  from  bad  into  gpod  Ground.  About  Septtm^ 
her  J  make  your  Plantations  of  Suckers  taken  from 
the  Roots  of  the  Mufcle-Plum^  thz  White  Pear- 
Plumy  or  the  Black  Damajk ;  which  are  good  to  in« 
cctilate  Peaches  upon,  but  muft  not  be  budded  till 
July^  in  the  fecond  Year  after  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  Nurlery.  I  have  obfoved,  that 
Peaches  profper  well  that  are  budded  upon  Mmond- 
Trees  railed  from  the  Stones.  jOmonas  are  to  be 
put  in  the  Ground  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
in  one  Year's  Growth  may  belb  be  inoculated, 
for  they  are  too  apt  to  Gum  when  they  are 
older. 

Neilarines  and  Apricots  ihay  likewiie  be  budded 
upon  any  one  of  the  Plum-Stocks  I  have  mentioned 
taken  from  thence^  and  will  profper  much  better 
than  if  they  were  inoculated  upon  the  beft  Sorts  of 
Plums, 

The  Scones  of  Black  Cherries  (hould  be  (et  or 
fown  in  Autumn^  to  raife  Stocks  to  graft  all  other 
Cherries  upon :  They  fhould  be  planted  out  the 
lecond  Year  after  they  are  come  up,  in  Lines  about 
two  Foot  a-part ;  and  the  like  Difbuice  fhould  be 
preferved  between  all  other  Stocks  that  are  defign^ 
to  graft  on. 

Cherries  profper  befl  if  they  are  grafted ;  which 
is  contrary  to  Peaches  and  Neitarinesy  that  will 
rarely  be  made  to  thrive,  but  by  Inoculation: 
AH  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  Gum^  which  Kemel-Fruii' 
frees  arQ  not ;  but  the  Peach-Trees  and  Apricots 

fuffcr 
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fuflcr  the  moft  by  it,  and  often  lofe  whole  Arms 
by  a  Canker  that  always  attends  the  Gum^  whicli 
comes  commonly  by  unlkilful  Pruning,  but  more 
cfpecially  by  cutting  into  the  Wood  at  the  Mtd- 
fummer  Pruning;  therefore,  at  that  Seafon,  take 
off  as  few  Shoots  as  pollible  near  the  old  Wood> 
but  nail  up  flighdy  as  many  as  can  conveniently  be 
laid  to  the  Wall,  to  be  more  regularly  difpofed 
the  February  following ,  which  is  the  beft  Seafon 
for  the  capital  Pruning  of  Sione* Fruit-Trees  \  then 
may  every  bearing  Shoot  be  topp'd  or  cut,  to  leave 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches,  according  as  they  are 
ftrong  or  weak,  and  all  crofs-gro)¥ing  Branches, 
dead  Wood,  and  the  Shoots  of  two  or  three  Years 
uld^  muft  then  be  entirely  cut  out ;  for  it  is  a  cer- 
tain Rule ,  that  all  Stone- Fruit-Trees  only  bear 
Fruit  upon  the  Shoots  of  one  Year  old-,  which 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  barren  Shoots,  by  being 
finaller>  and  better  fupply'd  with  Buds,  I  would 
advifc,  that  a  Mixture  of  Tar^  Pitchy  and  B^s- 
wax  be  laid  upon  any  capital  Wound,  or  elfe  that 
it  be  burnt  with  a  hot  Iron  to  prevent  Gum  ilTuing 
from  it, 

I  account  Lift  of  Cloth  to  be  much  better  for 
the  nailing  of  thefe  Trees  than  Leather,  which 
is  apt  to  fhrink  by  Change  of  Weather,  and  bind 
too  much  the  Shoots  which  are  encompafs'd  by 
it:  It  is  by  fuch  Bindings,  that  oftentimes  good 
Branches  are  wounded,  and  by  that  means  perilh  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  to  let  them  have  room 
enough  aIlow*d  for  them  to  fwcll>  without  any 
PrcnUre  upon  them.     In  Holland^  and  fome  Part 

»of  Flanders  y  they  have  Frames  of  Wood  in  the 
manner  of  Efpaliersy  fet  againft  their  Walls,  about 
four  Inches  diftant  from  them  j  and  the  Realbns 
f  he  Gardeners  there  give  for  fo  doing,  is  not  ( I 
ihink)  unworthy  our  Regard.     In  thefiril  place, 

they 
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^ley  lay,  that  their  Trees  beii^  four  Inches  di- 
flanc  from  the  Wall,  the  Fruit  is  not  apt  to  be  de- 
ftroy'd  or  fpoil*d  by  Vermin,  nor  bruifed  or  grow 
misfhapen :  They  fey  fercher,  that  the  Wall  re- 
fle6b  a  Warmth  to  that  Side  of  the  Fruit  growing 
next  to  it,  which  has  the  &me  Efi^^A  as  to  the  ri- 
pening of  it,  as  if  the  Sun  was  to  fhine  on  both 
Sides  of  their  Fruit,  and  io  prevents  that  uneqi^ 
Relifli  which  is  found  oftnitimes  in  one  (ingle 
Fruit,  which  grew  clofe  to  a  Wall.  To  which 
they  add,  that  in  this  Method,  the  Trees  need 
not  be  planted  fo  clofe  to  Walls,  as  to  want  a  fuffi* 
cient  Quantity  of  Earth  on  every  Side  of  their 
Roots,  which  thofe  commonly  planted  m  the  or- 
dinary way,  miift  do  on  that  Side  next  to  the  Wall  \ 
and  alfo  that  the  Twigs  of  the  Trees  being  tied 
with  Baft^  faves  the  Expcnce  of  Nails  and  Sbreads^ 
and  will  not  be  fubjed  to  canker  by  too  ftreight 
binding.  And  if  I  may  add  one  KezSon  more  to- 
wards the  recommending  thcle  fFaU-Efpaliers^ 
( if  I  may  fo  call  them )  it  fhould  be,  that  thofe 
Poles,  which  run  horizontally,  may  be  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  ferve  for  Shelter  to  the  Bhjpms  and 
young  Fruit  frx)m  thofe  perpendicular  Froftsj  which 
oftentimes  are  fo  injurious  \  as  the  curious  Mr. 
Laurence  judicioufly  obferves, 

I  have  mentioned,  among  other  Ohfervations 
in  the  Chapter  of  Kernel-FruiiSj  that  the  Eafterly 
Winds  commonly  are  apt,  when  they  Wow  di- 
reftly  upon  Pear-Trees^  to  fpoil  the  Fruit,  by  filling 
it  with  flony  Subftances  ;  and  no  le(s  prejudicial 
are  they  to  the  BlofTom  of  every  forward-blowing 
Tree,  if  it  lie  in  the  way  ;  therefore  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  Planting  of  Apricots  in  fuch  Places, 
where  the  Eaft  Winds  may  blow  upon  them  ;  for 
I  obferve,  that  in  March  thofe  Winds  are  always 
mod  frequent ;  and  if  they  happen  to  come  with- 
out 
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out  Wet,  tlicy  are  infallibly  attended  with  Blafts  i 
as  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  in  another  Place. 
1  find  that  Apricots  planted  againft  a  Weft  Wall, 

•  where    they   are  (hclter'd  from   thefc   murdering 
Winds  of  the  Spring,  fcldom  fail  to  produce  good 
ftore   of  Fruit  •,    while,    on    the  other  hand,  all 
others   in  diflfcrent   Expofures  often  fail  of  Fruit, 
uaiefs  they  have  been  guarded  by  artificial  Shel- 
B  rers,  fuch  as  I  have  feen  in  the  Right  Honourable 
V  Earl  P^jt^r*s Gardens,  (I  think)  contrived  byhia 
M  Lordfliip ;  they  are  Matraffes  of  Straw,  fix*d  in 
Frames  of  Wood  about  four  Foot  wide,  and  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Foot  high,  which  are  made  to  remove 
at  pleafure  *,  fo  that  they  may  always  be  fo  placed, 
as  to    interpofe   between  the  Wind  and  the  Tree, 
without  ftifling  the  BlofToms,  or  breaking  them  off, 
as  Mats  commonly  do. 

In  the  Grafting  or  Budding  of  Stone-Fruity  I 
have  oblerved,  that  fuch  Trees  as  are  inoculated 
near  the  Root  of  the  Stock,  are  much  more  apt  to 

Iftioot  out  uprofitable,  luxuriant  Branches,  than 
thofc  that  are  budded  or  grafted  five  or  fix  Foot 
from  the  Root.  I  find  the  latter  to  make  Fruit- 
branches  in  fuch  plenty,  that  hardly  any  barren 
Shoots  are  found  upon  them  ;  which  feems  to  hap- 
pen for  the  fame  Rcafon  I  have  mentioned  elfe- 
where,  that  too  great  plenty  of  Nourifliment  is 
ever  a  hindrance  to  the  bringing  forth  of  In- 
crealc,  m  well  in  Ammah  as  in  Vegetables  \  and  that 

1%  Luxurbncc  of  Growth  in  either,  muft  always  be 
rJicck'd  to  nuke  them  prolifick  *,  fo  the  Length  of 
Faflogc  in  thefc  Standards,  which  the  Sap  rakes 
in  its  Aibcnfion  lro:ii  the  Root,  thro'  the  Plum- 
Sticky  before  it  reaches  that  Part  where  it  is  to 
ilfcr  its  Propeny,  in  die  Bud  of  the  Peachy  muft, 
I  think,  contribute  to  weaken  it,  and  rob  it  of 
I  that  Luxuriance  which  it  would  have  had,  if  it 
K       PiijiT  UL  P  had 
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had  beert  permitted  to  puffi  out  Branches  near  th^ 
Root,  where  tindonbtedly  it  fris  more  ftfong  and 
vi^rous, 

.  The  rcvemi  Kinds  of  Stone-Fmit  m^y  have  dif- 
ferent Situation^  ajid  Expofures  %  Pmhe^^  for  ex* 
imple,  and  NeBarmes^  with  fbinc  forward  Cherries j 
fuch  as  the  fmall  May  Cberry^  and  che  May  Duke^ 
with  a  forward  Phm  or  two,  (hould  KaVe  a  South 
"Wall ;  and  if  the  Wall  happens  to  be  very  high, 
I  would  advife  it  to  be  planted  double,  (i,  ^.^  with 
Dwarfs  and  Standards,  that  it  may  the  fboner  be 
coVer'd* 

jipricois^  Ibme  choice  Pears^  and  a  few  Pearbes^ 
may  be  the  Furniture  of  a  Weft  Wall  ■,  and  fome 
forward  Grapes^  (for  they  blofTom  when  BHght!! 
are  commonly  paft)  wrh  fome  Plums  waA  Duki 
Cherries^  againft  an  Eaft  Wall  i  and  to  tlic  North 
Afpcd:  we  may  ft  t  Phims^  fome  Winter  PearSj  Car- 
hatim  And  Moreik  Cherrm^  witli  foinc  GoUeH 
Pippins, 

Plums  will  alfo  do  well  in  Standards ;  and  all 
Sorts  of  Cherries^  excepting  the  fmall  May^  and  the 
May  Duke  Cherries^  profpet  beft  when  the^  have 
liberty.  Jlmonds  likewife  will  bear  very  well  in 
the  open  Ground  ;  and  the  Brujfels  Apricot^  whole 
Fruit  is  fo  excellent,  will  bear  plentifully  without 
die  help  of  a  Wall. 

The  Peaches^  which  I  nioft  covet,  are  the  Nut- 
meg Peaches^  for  the  ftke  of  their  early  rlpdning-, 
the  Common  Minion^  Milefs  Minion^  St.  Laurence^ 
the  JVbite  Magdalen^  the  Old  Ne^ington^  Belgard, 
the  Mmirabky  artd  the  Kathenne  Peachy  Which 
comes  late,  And  is  a  certain  Bearer.  Of  Neila- 
rincs^  Mr.  H^Atmilh  Early  NeSarine^  the  Red- Ro- 
man^ and  Orange-Tawny  NcBarine.  Apricots^  the 
MafcuUne,  Apricot y  the  Orange^  and  the  Turhy  Apri- 
cotsy  for  Walls  i  and  for  the  Standards,   the  True 

Bfuph. 
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Bruffels.  Plumsy  the  Morocco^  Imperial  Orleans^ 
Mufcle^  the  two  Pedrigonsy  ^een  Mother^  Green 
Cagey  VtoUty  ApricoU  Dafnafcene^  Chib  of  Goid,  or 
Dn^  SfOr^  Royalj  Bmum  MagnMrn^  and  the  fVbUe 
Pear  Plum  \  to  which  we  might  alfo  add  the  Dam- 
fitly  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  without  its  good 
Qualities. 

CberrieSy  the  Early^  or  May  Cberryy  the  May 
Dukdy  die  Black-Redy  and  White  Heart  Cberriesy 
the  Carnation^  the  Abrellay  the  FUfniJh  Cherryy  and 
the  Cvmmcn  Blacky  and  2^h  the  Clufter  Cherry^ 
welJ  enough  deferves  a  Place  in  our  Gardens  for 
the  Curiofity  of  its  Fruit. 

There  have  been  feveral  Ways  praftifed  to  for- 
ward the  Ripening  of  Fruit.  The  late  Marquis 
of  tVbarton  had  a  Glafs-cafe  made  on  purpofe  for 
that  end ;  and  by  the  help  of  Fire  againft  the 
Back  of  the  Wall  the  Trees  were  nail'd  to,  and 
under  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  had  feveral 
Kinds  of  Fruits  very  early.  But  of  all  the  Invciv- 
dons  thac  I  have  yet  feen  or  heard  of,  the  G>ntri- 
?anoe  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Millet^  Nur- 
iery-Man  at  North- End  near  Fulham^  is  to  be  pre- 
fcrr'd.  I  have  feen  in  his  Garden  ripe  Cherries 
ih  February ;  and  AfricotSy  RofeSy  and  Junquilsj 
above  three  Months  before  their  natural  Seafi^n^ 
tod  thofe  not  in  imall  quantities,  but  in  as  great 
abundance  as  if  they  had  been  the  ProduA  of 
Nature  alone :  And  this  he  does  with  the  affiftanoc 
of  Horie-dung,  judging  it  to  yield  a  more  gpitle 
fveatiog  Heat  than  Fire,  and  is  therefore  more  na- 
tural to  Plants. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OftheGOOSBERRr,  CURRANT, 
SrRAfVBERRT,   RASBERRT, 
.    BARBERRT,  and  EILBERD. 

AI.TH  O*  the  Fruits  which  I  dcfign  to  treat 
of  in  this  Chapter,  are  fo  commonly  known, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  Garden  without  them  ; 
yet  I  am  apt  to  believe,  the  right  Method  of  raifing 
them  and  ordering  them  is  not'  every  where  undcr- 
ftood. 

Of  the  Goojherry  we  have  the  following  Kinds> 
which  are  chiefly  worth  our  Notice,  viz.  the  large 
White  Dutch  Goojherry^  which  produces  an  excellent 
Fruit  for  eating  j  the  large  Amher  Goojherry^  which 
I  think  is  better  for  baking  while  it  is  green, 
than  to  be  kept  till  it  is  ripe;  the  Walnut 
Goojherry^  which  exceeds  all  others  for  the  Large- 
nefs  of  its  Fruit,  which  may  be  gather^cj  fo*"  ba- 
king fooner  than  any  other  ;  and  the  ChampM 
Go^erry^  which  is  ripe  at  lead  a  Fortnight  before 
any  of  the  reft  ;  and  hefides  thefe,  the  BUuk  Hairy 
Goojherry  is  pleafant  enough.  If  I  fhould  here  enu- 
merate all  the  other  Sorts  I  have  feen,  it  would  be 
to  little  purpofe^  feeing  every  Year  is  likely  to 
produce  new  Varieties  from  Seeds  ;  and  the  Rules 
for  the  Culture  of  any  one  Sort  will  fuffice  for  the 
reft  that  are,  or  can  be  raifed. 

This  kind  of  Shrub  may  be  propagated  either 
by  Seeds,  Suckers,  or  Cuttings ;  the  firft  may  be 
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and  will 


conie  up 
the  Spring  following  :  The  Suckers  (hould  be  ta- 
ken from  about  die  Roots  of  old  Trees,  when 
their  Leaves  are  fallen,  in  open  Weather,  and 
tranfpJanted  in  Nurferies ;  and  the  Cuttings  hkc- 
wife  will  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Sep- 
Umber  or  Oil^ber.  Thefe  Plants  require  a  ftrong, 
holding  Soil,  and  may  be  tranfp lanced  in  OLiokr 
with  more  Safety  than  in  the  Spring. 

We  hai^e  three  Sorts  of  Carmnts  very  different 
from  each  other,  viz.  the.large  Wl^fe  Dutch  Cur- 
rani^  the  Dutch  Red  CurrarJ^  and  the  Black  Cur- 
rani:  The  firft  is  an  admirable  Bearer,  and  will 
(bmetimcs  produce  Fruit  as  big  as  fomc  Sort  of 
Grapes^  but  1  think  arc  not  fo  plcafant  to  the  Tafte 
as  the  Red  Currunis,  The  Kind  which  bears  the 
Black  Fruit,  for  Variety  fake,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  Virtue  in  Medicine,  fliould  not 
be  wanting  in  a  Garden,  tho*  fcarce  one  in  twenty 
can  like  its  Flavour.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
like  the  Goojberrj^  and  delight  in  the  fame  kind  of 
Soil,  I  have  known  a  curious  Man,  when  the 
Fruit  has  been  juft  ripe,  tie  up  fome  of  the  Red 
Currant  Bufhes  in  Mats,  to  preferve  the  Fruit  up-. 
on  them  till  Augttft  or  September^  and  fometimes 
later  in  the  Year  \  and  it  is  praftifcd  by  fomc  to 
plant  them  i^ainil  Walls,  to  make  the  Fruit  come 
larger  ;  but  I  have  never  found  'em  Italf  fo  fweet  as 
the  Standards. 

Botli  the  Gaojberry  and  Currant  ought  to  be  kept 
free  fron>  old  Wood,  never  leaving  on  the  Plants 
any  Shoots  (if  poflible)  that  exceed  three  Year*^ 
Growth  i  for  the  largeft  Fruit  is  always  found 
upon  the  youngeft  Branches :  Hicfc  Fruits  are  ripe 
\njuly, 

Wc  liave  four  Sorts  of  Strawherriei ;  the  Scarlet^ 

the  Hautboy^  or   Great  IVbite  Strazvberry^  and  the 
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Wood  Strawberry^  both  Rid  and  Wtnte.  The  firft 
is  ripe  much  fooncr  than  either  of  the  odier,  cfpc- 
cially  if  it  has  had  the  Benefit  of  a  good  Expofure, 
and  a  light  Soil,  which  always  contributes  jto  quick- 
en Vegetation  •,  however.  Strawberries  delight  not 
in  any  Ground  fo  much  as  that  which  inclines  to 
Clay  :  'Tis  in  fach  Land  we  can  only  cxpcft  their 
Fruit  to  be  large,  and  in  abundance ;  witnefs  the 
great  Profits  which  the  Gardeners  about /Anpim^- 
fmith  (where  the  Soil  is  prc^per  for  making  of 
Bricks)  draw  yearly  from  their  Plantations  of  this 
Sort  of  Fruit. 

The  Great  White  Strawberry  ripens  next  after 
the  Scarlet ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  WM  Strawberriesy 
which  continue  a  long  while,  but  chiefly  if  they 
be  kept  (haded  after  they  begin  to  ripen. 

As  I  know  no  Place  where  Strawberries  are  fo 
generally  propagated,  as  about  Hammerfinithj  fo  I 
fhall  prefcribe  the  fame  Rules  for  their  Manage- 
ment, as  are  commonly  praftifed  by  the  Gardeners 
of  that  Place. 

They  provide  a  Parcel  of  Horfe-dung  and 
Coal-afhes,  well  mix'd  and  incorporated  togedier, 
and  lay  on  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  it  upon  their 
Land,  to  be  dug  or  trenched  in  February ;  then 
they  lay  up  their  Borders  three  Foot  wide,  and 
thereon  plant  the  Slips  of  whatever  Kind  they  fee 
convenient,  at  about  eight  Inches  apart;  after 
which  they  fet  Beans  for  a  Crop  that  Summer;  for 
the  Strawberry  Plants  will  not  begin  to  bear  Fruit 
to  any  purpofe  till  the  Year  following,  and  even 
then,  not  comparable  to  what  they  will  produce  the 
Year  afterward,  which  is  the  third  Year  after  plant- 
ing ;  'tis  then  they  have  foil  Crop,  if  extraordina- 
ry Drought  does  not  hinder.  But  I  fhould  have  al- 
fo  added,  that  after  the  laying  up  of  the  Beds,  that 
at  every  five  or  fix  Foot  diftance,  they  plant  Rofes^ 

Goojberries^ 
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CooJberrieSy  Currant s^  ox  Sweet-Briar  \  .which  turn 
to  good  aocojufit  at  the  Markets,  befides  th^  Ad^ 
vantage  of  the  Shade  thole  Plants  give  the  5/r^w- 
berries. 

From  a  Piece  of  Ground  thus  planted,  it  i| 
hardly  to  be  imagined  what  Advantage  arif(^  t^ 
the  Gardeners,  if  they  are  diligent  to  keep  thqf- 
Crop  weeded,  and  well  water*d,  if  the  Seafon'cf 
their  Bloflbm  be  dry. 

Early  in  the  Spring  they  clean  them,  and  fling 
Earth  among  them  to  ftrengthen  their  Roots  ;  an^ 
that  the  Ground  may  not  Tie  too  long  idle,  they 
plant  Savoys  aqd  Cabbages  in  the  Allies  for  fhie 
Winter.  A  Piece  oS Scarlet  Strawberries^  fo  ordered, 
will  remain  tolerably  good  for  about  five  or  fijc 
Years  ;  bur  the  Hautboy  and  IVood  Kinds  {hould  b^ 
renewed  once  in  three  Years,  always  minding  Uf 
get  the  fyioi'Strawberries  frefli  from  t;he  H^oods^ 
and  not  rnake  ufe  of  Slips  from  the  Garden,  fojr 
thofe  degenerate. 

But  there  yet  remain  many  Particulars  relating 
to  Strawberries^  which  are  npt  praftifed  .by  the^ 
Gardeners  •,  as  the  Stringing  them,  or  Pulling  off 
their  Runners,  in  July^  where  the  Roots  ar? 
weak  efpecially,  fo  as  to  leave  all  the  Plants  fui- 
gle ;  which  is  praftifed  by  fome  to  make  the  Friiit 
large. 

Again,  to  make  them  bear  Fruit  in  the  Animnn^ 
cut  down  the  Lqives  and  Flower-ftems  juft  beforp 
the  Bloflbms  op^n,  and  they  will  (hoot  out  fre^i, 
jmd  bear  ripe  Fruit  about  September  \  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Now,  if  it  is  defined  to  have  ripe  Strawberries  in 
Marcby  it  may  be  done  by  planting  fome  ftrong 
Roots  in  Pots,  and  putting  them  on  a  gentle  Hot*- 
bed  in  January^  giving  them  wliat  Air  may  be  con- 
venient till  they  bloflbm,  and  moderate\Vaterings 
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at  that  time,  with  Water  a  little  warm'd.  By  thefe 
Inftruftions,  and  the  Care  of  an  ingenious  Gar- 
dener, who  will  righdy  defend  them  from  Frofts, 
or  too  fharp  Winds,  we  may  have  them  produce 
Fruit  as  I  propofe.  I  cannot  conclude  the  Culture 
of  this  Plant  without  mentioning,  that  I  have  made 
Plantations  of  them  m  April  wad  May^  with  good 
Succefs ;  and  the  Second  June  afterwards  I  have 
gathered  very  good  Fruit  from  them. 

The  Rajberry  is  the  next  to  be  confider*d  :  We 
have  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  Red  and  the  White  \ 
the  latter  is  the  greater  Rarity,  but,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, it  is  not  of  fo  good  a  Flavour  as  the  Red. 
Thefe    delight  in  fuch  Soil  as  agrees  beft  with 
Strawberriesy  and  are  propagated  by  Slips  taken 
from  the  Roots  in  March  ^  for  that  is  the  beft  Sea- 
fon  to  plant  them  in.     Some  Gardeners  plant  (ingle 
Lines  of  them,  leaving  the  Diftance  of  about  a 
Foot  between  the  Plants  •,  others  make  Beds  for 
them,  of  three  Foot  wide,  and  plant  three  Rows 
in  a  Bed  •,  both  which  Ways  I  find  to  fucceed  very 
well.     The  firft  Summer  after  planting  they  will 
fling  up  fome  Suckers   from  the  Roots,  and  put 
out  fome  few  Shoots  from  the  old  Stems  that  were 
left  remaining  when  they  were  planted  ;    but  as 
thofe  Stems  are  never  left  above  a  Foot  long  when 
we  plant  them  out,  we  cannot  expeft  any  Quan- 
tity of  Fruit  from  them  the  firft  Year,  nor  indeed 
any  vigorous  Shoots  from  the  Roots  till  the  fe- 
cond  Year  -,    fo  that  it  will  be  the  third  Summer 
after  planting,  before  we  muft  expeft  a  fiill  Crop , 
for  the  Fruit  is  always  found  upon  the  Shoots  of 
the  preceding  Year.     The  chief  Culture  neceflary 
for  this  kind  of  Plant,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  in  the  Springs  and  prune  the  Tops  of  the 
ftrongeft  Shoots  of  the  laft  Year,  to  leave  them 
about  three  Foot  high  j  and  diat  Work  muft  be 
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dcHie  in  March  ;  as  alfo  to  cut  away  all  dead  and 
weak  Branches.  The  Rafberry  ripens  in  the  Be- 
^nning  of  July^  and  lafts  till  the  End  of  the 
Month. 

The  Barberry  is  a  pleafant  Shrub,  bearing  beau- 
tiful Brandies  of  yellow  Flowers  in  the  Springs 
and  no  le{s  delightful  Clufters  of  red  Berries  to-, 
wards  the  Autumn.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  iharp  Tafte 
when  it  is  ripe,  and  ieldom  uied  any  other  way 
than  in  Sauces.  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Leaves 
of  the  barberry  J  when  they  are  young  and  tender, 
may  be  dr/d  to  imitate  the  Indian  Tea  which 
they  call  Bobea\  and  indeed  the  Figure  of  the  Bar- 
berry  Leaf  is  not  unlike  it.  If  any  one  of  my 
Readers  (hall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
a  trial,  he  may  do  it  after  the  following  manner : 
Lay  the  Leaves  frefh  gathered  upon  a  Sieve  placed 
over  a  Veflel  of  boiling  Water  till  the  Steam  has 
foften'd  them,  then  fpread  them  upon  a  Copper- 
pla^  over  a  gende  Fire,  and  move  them  to  and 
fro  till  they  roll  up  -,  which  is  the  Method  they 
ufc  for  drying  their  Tea  in  Cbina^  as  I  have  heard : 
But  I  would  advife  fuch  as  intend  to  make  the  Ex- 
periment,  not  to  be  over  hafty  in  drinking  the 
Infufion  of  fuch  Leaves,  before  fome  fkilfiil  Phy- 
fician  has  firft  given  his  Advice.  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  this  Fruit ;  one  without  Seeds,  and  the 
other  with  Seeds :  The  firft  is  fo  rare,  that  I  have 
yet  only  feen  it  grow  in  the  Gardens  of  my  worthy 
Friend  Samuel  Reynardjon  Efq-,  at  Hillingdon^  a- 
mong  his  numerous  Colledtion  of  curious  Plants ; 
but  the  other  is  found  frequent  enough  in  moft 
Gardens.  The  Plant  loves  a  loamy  Soil,  and  is 
increaied  eafily  by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  or 
Layers  in  the  Beginning  of  March. 

The    Ftlberd  is  ordered  like  the  Hazel^  men- 
uon'd  in  the  Firft  Part  of  this  Treatifc;  but  is 
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^low'd  pl^  ia  cH|r  Gaix^ens  on  ^cofunt  of  it% 
thin  Shell,  which  is  the  only  ExcxUmcy  it  ^ 
more  than  the  cprnmoo  Uaa^L  in  my  Opinion. 
Xhis  and  the  Barberry  (hould  be  planted  in  the 
sioft  remote  Parts  of  the  f^ffJ^i^MBdeM. 

JV.  B.    The  Ftlberd  may  he  ff^Aed  upqn  the 
fiazelj  and  will  bear  very  vdl. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 
Of  BLIGHTS. 

AS  a  £%i^  is  the  moft  common  and  dangerous 
Diftemper  that  Plants  ar£  fubjed  to,  fi>  I 
jfhall  endeavour  to  explain  by  what  means  Vegeta^ 
ties  are  afitdbed  by  it ;  and  if  I  ihall  be  io  happy, 
fix)m  the  Obfervations  I  have  made,  to  difoover 
the  Caufe  of  it,  the  Remedy  nuy  then  be  more 
ealily  found  out,  and  the  Gardener  will  with 
more  certainty  hope  for  Succefs  from  his  Care  and 
Labour. 

I  (hall  be  the  more  particular  in  difcourfing  upon 
this  Subje<5t,  as  it  will  afford  me  an  Opportunity 
of  opening  to  the  View  of  my  Reader  a  won- 
derful Scene  of  Nature,  which  hitherto  has  been 
(lightly  touchM  upon  by  Writers,  or  overlook^ 
or  defbifed  by  unthinking  Men  ;  and  fliall  endea- 
vour irom  the  whole  to  draw  fuch  Confequenccs  as 
may  be  both  profitable  and  delightful. 

Plants  of  all  degrees  are  fubjeft  to  Blights^ 
which  are  (b  varioufly  communicated  to  them,  that 
fometimes  a  whole  Tree  will  peri(h  by  that  Di- 
ftemper ;  now  and  then  a  few  Leaves  or  Blodbms 
only,  and  perhaps  a  Branch  or  two  will  be  (hri- 
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TdPd  or  Icorch'd  by  it,  and  the  reft  remain  green 
and  flourilhing.  I  -  have  yet  never  obferv*d  this 
Difeafe  to  happen  among  Plants^  bpt  upon  the 
blowing  of  fharp  and  clear  Eafterly  IVindsy  which 
are  mo(t  frequent  in  England  about  March ;  bi^ 
fometimes  happen  in  other  Months.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  that  the  Caterpillars  generally  attend 
thefe  Winds,  chiefly  infefting  fome  one  fort  of 
Tree  more  dian  another,  and  even  then  not  every 
where  upon  die  kind  of  Tree  they  attack,  but 
fome  particular  Branches  only:  From  which  Ob- 
fervations  I  think  we  may  draw  the  following  In- 
ferences, either  that  the  Eggs  of  thofe  InfeSls  are 
brought  to  us  by  the  Eafterly  fVinds^  or  that  the 
Temperature  of  the  Air,  when  the  Eafterly  fVinds 
blow,  is  necei&ry  to  hatch  thofe  Creatures,,  fup- 
pofing  their  E^  were  already  laid  upon  th(^ 
infeifled  Parts  oTdie  Trees  the  preceding  Year, 

The  Btigbts  which  are  attended  with  large 
fVorms  or  CaterpillarSy  feem  to  be  rather  hatchM 
with  the  Eaft  Wind^  than  that  the  Eggs  of  thofe 
Creatures  are  brought  along  with  it  •,  but  thofe 
Btigbts  which  produce  only  thofe  fmall  InfeSls 
which  occafion  me  Curling  of  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 
may  proceed  fix)m  the  Swarms  of  them,  eitho" 
hatchM,  or  in  the  Egg,  which  are  brought  with  the 
Wind. 

Some  perhaps  may  objeft,  that  the  Eaft  fFind 
is  too  cold  to  hatch  riiefe  Creatures :  How  comes  ip 
then,  that  we  find  them  hatch'd  when  thofe  Winds 
reign*d  ?  Or  is  it  reafonable  to  conjefture,  that  the 
lame  D^ree  of  Heat  is  neceflary  to  enliven  ^ 
Jnfe£lj  as  is  required  tp  hatch  the  Egg  of  a  Pul- 
let ?  The  Jnfeas  of  Norway j  Jcelandy  and  fudi-like 
cold  Climes,  muft  certainly  have  lefs  Heat  to  pro- 
duce them,  than  Creatures  of  the  fame  Race 
muft  jieceffarily  have  in  thofe  Climates  which  lie 
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nearer  to  the  Sun.  Every  Creature  without  doubt 
lequires  a  difTerent  Period  of  Heat  and  Cold 
to  enliven  ^t,  and  put  it  in  motion ;  which  is 
proved  by  fo  many  known  Inftances,  that  I  con* 
ceive  there  is  no  room  for  any  Difpute  upon  that 
(core. 

But  there  may  yet  be  another  Quefticxi,  viz. 
Whether  it  is  not  the  Eaft  IVtnd  of  itfelf  that 
blights  without  the  help  of  Infers  f  But  that  may 
be  eafily  refolved  on  my  fide ;  for  that  if  it  was 
the  Wind  alone  that  blighted,  then  every  Plant  in 
its  way  muft  unavoidably  be  infeded  with  its  Poi- 
ibn  \  whereas  we  find  the  contrary,  only  a  fingle 
Branch,  it  may  be,  or  fome  other  diftinA  Parts 
of  Plants, 

And  again,  to  fhew  how  reafbnably  we  nuy 
conjefture  that  *tis  Infects  which  thus  infeflE  the 
Trees,  let  us  only  confider  that  every  InfeShsiS 
its  proper  Plants  or  Tribe  of  Plants j  which  it 
naturally  requires  for  its  Nourilhment,  and  will 
feed  upon  no  other  Kind  whatfoever :  Therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  one  particular  fort  of  Tree 
blighted,  when  all  others  efcape  ^  as  for  example, 
that  Wind  which  brings  or  hatches  the  Caterpwars 
upon  the  Appk-trees^  will  not  any  way  infcdt  the 
Pear  J  Plum^  or  Cherry  ^  with  BUgbts\  becaufe, 
were  the  Shoals  of  Infe£ls  natural  to  the  Apple^  to 
light  only  upon  thofe  other  Trees  mentioned, 
they  would  then  wa/it  their  proper  Matrix  to 
hatch  in  i  or  if  they  were  hatch'd  already,  they 
would  perifti  for  want  of  their  natural  Food ;  So 
that  it  is  morally  impofiible  that  all  Sorts  of 
Trees  fhould  be  blighted  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
lels  the  Eggs  of  every  Kind  of  Infe£l  natural 
to  each  Tree,  could  be  brought  at  one  time 
with  the  Wind,  or  that  an  Eajlerly  IVind 
could  contain    in   it  at  once   ;ts    many  difiering 
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Periods  of  Cold  or  Heat,  as  would  be  required 
to  hatch  and  itiakitain  each  differing  kind  of  thole 
Creatures, 

The  common  Peopl«  in  the  Country  feem  to 
be  of  my  Opinion,  that  Blights  are  brought  by 
the  EafHyinds\  which  they  are  (b  well  Satisfied 
brings  or  hatches  the  Caterpillaf^  that  to  prevent 
the  too  great  Progrefs  of  BligblSj  it  is  common 
for  them,  where  the  Ea/i  Winds  blow,  to  provide 
large  Heaps  of  Weeds,  Chaff,  and  other  com*' 
buftible  Matter  on  the  Wind-fide  of  their  Orchards^ 
and  fet  them  on  fire,  that  the  Smoke  may  poi- 
fbn  either  the  InfiSs  or  their  Eggs  as  they  are 
pais*d  along.  By  this  Contrivance  I  have  often 
Known  large  Orchards  prcferv*d,  when  the  neigh- 
bouring Parts  have  fuffer'd  to  the  Lofs  of  all 
their  Fruit. 

And  I  have  alfo  feen  thefe  Fires  niade  with 
good  Succefe  to  deftroy  the  CaterpillarSy  even  after 
they  were  hatch'd,  and  had  begun  to  devour 
the  Trees,  by  liiffocating  them,  and  forcing  them 
to  drop  to  die  Ground,  where  they  have  been 
fwept  up  in  large  quantities  and  kill'd.  I  have 
heard  it  affirm'd  by  a  Gentleman  of  Reputation, 
that  Pepper-duft^  hieing  powder'd  upon  the  Blof- 
foms  of  any  Tree,  will  pncferve  them  fiom  Blights  % 
which  may  be,  ba:aufe  Pepper  is  faid  to  be  prefent 
Death  to  every  Creature  but  to  Mankind.  Now, 
altho'  this  lafl  Secret  is  too  coflly  for  common  Ufe, 
yet  it  may  be  of  fervice  in  fbme  particular  Place 
for  the  Trial  of  a  new  Tree,  where  a  Tafle  of 
the  Fruit  is  defired ;  and  befides  it  helps  to  in- 
form us,  that  Blights  are  occafion*d  by  Infe£ts  or 
their  £^s  lodging  upon  a  Plants  and  that  Pepper- 
dufi  will  not  fuffer  them  either  to  live  or  to  be 
hatched. 

Another 
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Another  Remark  (which  to  me  is  Demonftm* 
tion)  that  Blights  proceed  firom  InfeSls  or  their 
Eggs  (being  brought  with  the  Eafterly  Winds) 
was  tlie  oool  De(bu6tion  <^  the  Turneps  Ibme 
Winters  ago  on  the  Weft  Side  of  London:  About 
Oaaber  We  had  dry  Eafterly  tVinds  for  a  Week  or 
tsn  DayS)  and  feveral  thouiand  Acres  of  Tumep$ 
which  were  then  well  grown,  tum'd  yellow,  and 
decayed,  unlefs  in  fuch  Places  only  as  were  (helter^d 
by  Hedges,  Houfes,  or  Trees,  where  they  rc- 
nuun*d  green  dll  the  Infe^s^  which  came  widi 
the  Wind,  in  about  a  Week's  time  deftroyed  thofe 
alfo.  Some  Farmers  imagin'd  that  the  Birds, 
which  were  there  in  great  Flocks,  had  eaten  the 
Leaves  of  their  Turneps^  and  contrived  all  Means 
pofTibie  to  deftroy  them ;  till  I  convinced  them  that 
the  Birds  were  rather  Friends  than  Enemies,  and 
came  there  to  feed  upon  the  Caterpillars^  which 
were  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  eawdi  Turneps 
plant  had  not  lefs  than  a  Thoufand  upon  it.  And 
that  InfeSs  frequendy  pafs  in  Clouds  and  num* 
berlefs  Armies  after  this  manner,  is  plain  from 
feveral  Inftances  which  have  happened  in  my 
Time,  and  one  of  them  in  a  late  Summer  ( I  think 
in  June)  one  of  thefe  Swarms  pafling  over  Lamhrn 
were  fufFocated  (I  fuppofe)  with  the  Smoke  of 
the  Sea-coal^  and  droppM  down  in  the  Streets, 
inibmuch  that  a  fquare  Court  belonging  to  difc 
Royal  Society  was  almoft  cover'd  with  them.  Thde 
were  of  the  Fly-kind^  and  fully  perfefted. 

It  may  be  a(k*d,  perhaps,  how  thefe  Infers 
came  to  deftroy  the  Turneps  only ,  and  not  touch 
rile  other  Greens  of  the  Fields^  as  Cabbage s^  Carrots^ 
Par/nips^  and  the  like  ?  Every  Herb  has  its  pecu- 
liar InfeSl^  like  the  Trees  I  have  mentioned :  Nay, 
more  than  this,  the  Infe5is  which  Nature  has  de- 
lign'd  to  prey  upon  the  Flower  of  a  Plants  will  not 

eat 


at  Ac  Ltavesy  or  any  other  iPart  of  the  Ikftie 
l^ldnt.  The  LeMes  of  Plants  have  theit  Ihfi^s 
natural  to  thetn;  the  Bark  and  fi^ood  Hkewife 
havfe  thdr  refpedive  Dcvourers ;  and  thofe  five- 
fal  Ihfells  have  other  Kinds,  Which  lay  their  EggS, 
and  feed  uiJon  them. 

The  Flowers  of  tht  Prt/otnce-Rofe^  befdre  thfey 
are  op^ri,  produce  and  ndurirti  the  lAfeSt  in  Fi- 
gure I  of  me  firft  Plate,  after  the  Eggs  haVfe 
been  laid  xipon  thfem.  A  is  the  Nytnpba  or  tjtf- 
tfrpiilat  Which  feeds  Upon  the  Rofe-buds.  B  the 
AureUa  of  the  lame,  vmich  for  a  tihie  lies  as  ifc 
t(^erc  in  a  State  of  Death,  JaftenM  with  fin6  filkeil 
Threads  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Rofe-free ,  and  at 
length  refufdtates  and  comes  forth  with  Wings 
adom'd  With  curious  Variegations  of  Black  and 
Yellow,  C,  and  eats  no  more.  While  it  lives 
in  this  laft  Stite,  it  feems  to  be  the  moft  p*- 
feft,  by  laying  then  its  Eggs  upon  the  Bark  of  th6 
lame  Tree,  (about  an  hundred  in  number)  a^ 
it  has  cdupled  with  a  Male  of  its  own  Tribe. 
This  Procefs  from  the  E^  to  die  Fly,  is  by  my 
late  curious  and  learned  Friend  Mr.  James  Pe^ 
tivfTy  F.  R.  S.  made  an  Emblem  of  the  Refur- 
re6tion:  The  Nytnpba^  he  obferves,  feeds  and 
grows  to  a  certain  degree  of  Perfeftion,  as  all 
Animals  do ;  then  for  a  time  is  laid  up  without 
Motion  in  a  State  of  Death,  and  appea:rs  at  laft 
in  k^  utmoft  Perfeftioh,  with  Wings  beautifully 
adomM  with  pompous  Colours,  and  breathes  only 
the  purer  Parts  of  the  Air. 

The  Leaves  oi  Plants  have  alfo  their  Infers. 

The  Silk-worm^  for  example,  upon  the  MuU 
berry  I  the  Common  White  Butterfly^  upon  the  Calh 
bage  and  Plants  Of  the  fame  Tribe :  And  the 
Bark  and  Wood  of  Trees  have  alfo  feveral  Kinds 
of  Beeilesy  which  prey  upon  them,  and  are  large 

enough 
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enough  to  be  difcem'd  without  a  JMicrofcope. 
There  are  yet  other  Kinds  which  are  naturally 
dilpofed  to  feed  upon  the  Fruit  of  Trees,  fuch 
as  we  often  find  in  Apples^  Pears^  and  Nuts ;  and 
the  Roots  of  Trees  are  alfo  die  prc^)er  Food 
for  Worms  of  a  different  Race  fi-om  thole  al- 
iready  nientioned,  fuch  as  are  long,  icaly,  and 
have  many  Feet,  by  fonie  call'd  Canker-worms^ 
which,  by  devouring  the  Roots  of  Trees,  caufe 
them  to  languifh  for  a  time,  and  at  leneth  die ; 
and  the  very  Pith  of  Plants  is  not  bk  from 
Enemies  of  this  fort :  How  often  are  the  Carna- 
tions and  other  Flowers  defho/d  by  litde  Worms 
which  eat  their  Pith  ? 

And  all  thefe,  if  I  miftake  not,  have  their 
Ichneumon  Eies  which  feed  upon  them  j  and  by 
the  help  of  fine  Tubes  growing  about  them,  con- 
vey their  Eggs  into  the  Bodies  of  the  Nymfba 
or  Caterpillars  J  where  they  hatch  as  fbon  as  the 
Caterpillars  are  laid  up  in  Aurelite^  and  feed  upon 
them  till  they  are  themfelves  perfe£ted,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  World :  This  I  am  fure  of 
in  many  Cafes,  as  I  have  feen,  when  that  ex- 
cellent Lady  the  late  curious  Dutchefs  of  Beau- 
fort diverted  herfelf  with  enquiring  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Infe^Sy  that  the  Aurelia  of  feveral  Months 
have  brought  only  Ichneumon  Flies  of  difl^rent 
Kinds:  See  Ftg.  II.  Plate  \.  N^  i,  i,  3.  The 
firft  is  the  Ichneumon  Fly^  bred  upon  the  imall 
green  Caterpillar  which  feeds  upon  the  red  Sal- 
low \  the  fecond  feeds  upon  that  bred  upon  Bo- 
rage ;  and  the  third  feeds  upon  the  InfeU  common- 
ly found  upon  Campion  or  Cockle :  And  it  may  be, 
thefe  Infe^Sj  which  feed  upon  others,  are  not 
without  fome  others  of  lefTer  Rank  to  feed  up- 
on them  likewife,  and  fo  to  Infinity,  for  that 
there  are  Beings  fubfifting,  which  arc  not  com- 
monly 
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liiordy  vifible,  may  be  eafiiy  denionftnted,  if  there 
is  any  Truth  in  a  Aftcrofcopc. 

A  Winter  Dot  long  ago,  during  the  moft  feverc 
cold  Weather^  a  Friend  of  mine  was  defirous  to 
look  into  my  Mtcrofcope^  and  was  fo  impatient, 
•th;it  he  would  not  allow  me  time  enough  to  pro- 
vide any  new  Subjefts  for  the  Glajfes^  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  examining  fome  minute  Parts 
of  Plants  which  had  lain  between  the  fmall  Glaf- 
fis  for  above  fourteen  Mond^s :  Among  them  he 
happened  to  pitch  upon  a  fmall  Hair  of  the  Leaf 
of  the  common  Moufi-Ear^  when  on  a  fudden  he 
difcoverM  a  living  Creature  of  the  figure  of  a 
BcfiU^  in  appearance  an  Inch  in  length,  walking 
between  the  Glaffes.  He  was  much  furprized  to 
find  it  fo  perfcft  in  all  its  Parts,  and  gave  me 
llie  Gh£is  that  I  might  obferve  it,  and  delineate 
k  for  him  j  which  I  did,  and  by  Computation 
(hand  it  to  be  no  more  than  one  thouland  times 
Icfs  than  the  leaft  Dull  of  Sand  vifible  to  the  naked 
Eye.  I  W35  then  willing  to  try  whether  the 
Cold,  which  was  feverely  felt  by  us,  was  not  to 
that  minute  Creature  equal  to  the  Degree  of 
Warmth  which  hatches  other  Infers  of  larger 
Size  \  and  for  tliat  end  I  held  the  Glafs  about 
a  Yard  diftance  from  a  (low  Fire,  about  the  tenth 
P.yt  of  a  Minute ;  That  trifling  Heat  to  us,  was 
fo  intenic  to  it,  dut  in  that  mort  Ipace  of  time 
jc  was  thereby  burnt  to  death,  and  fhrivelfd  to  a 
fourth  Part  of  its  former  Size,  and  fcorch*d  out 
of  fhape«  This  brought  to  my  Mind  the  In- 
JtH  Mr»  Ray  mentions,  which  is  hatcli'd  and 
dies  in  a  Day;  and  alfo  the  fcvieral  Periods  of 
Life  appointed  to  tlie  feveral  vifible  Creatures 
upon  Eorrii :  And  I  could  not  help  reflefting  at 
ibe  lame  time,  that  as  I  found  by  ihe  help  of  a 
Quantity   was  only   computed 
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be  great,  or  litdc,   in  proportion  to  what  Olv 

pcfts  our  Eyes  are  capable  of  feeing  without  the 

lelp  of  Glajps\   fo  I  alfo   imagined   that  Space 

||was  confined  to  our  Undcrftanding  by  the  fame 

lulc  ♦  and  that  the  Life  of  that  Creature  which 

lives  only  one  Day,  is  of  the  fame  Lengh  or  Du- 

irion  to  it,  in  proportion  to  itfclf,    as  the  Term 

jf  an  hundred  Years  is  to  Mankind  ;  that  is,  a^ 

>uc  three    Minutes  of  that  Infers  Life  is  eqa;il 

a  Year  with  us  j  and  the  coldeft  Air  of  the 

ift  Winter,    to    the    Infe^y    I  faw,     was    cqua! 

nth  the  Summei-*s  Warmth  to  fuch  Animals  as 

then  only    came    abroad:    For    the  Heat   which 

kills  thts  bijt^y  and  was  as  a  violent  Fire  to  it, 

was    hardly    warm    enough    to  be   difccm'd    by 

line. 

It    is   wonderful    to  confidcr    the   Fincnefs  of 

Jic  fcvcral  Parts  of  a   Creature  even    fb  minute 

this,  (for  the  Aficrofcope  has  difcover'd  much 

fmiiUer)    how     fnuill     muft    the    Organs    of   its 

Senfes  be  in  proportion  to  its  Boily !  The  Eyes, 

XTlups,    a  thouland    times   lefs,    and    the   other 

^irts    anfwcrabic    to    them :  May  ^vc   not  then 

htxafonably  conclude,    that  with    fuch   Eyes  it  i$ 

irapiblc  of  difcerning  other  Bodies,  which   are  as 

[ininute,  and  of  *is   dillant  Smallnefs  to  itfelf,  as 

[the  fmallcft  Creature  capable   of  our  Sight  is  to 

Ills?  For  I  think  it  is  plain  that  every  Animal,  as 

L|lieir  Eyes  arc  greater  or  fmallcr,  or  of  diiferent 

[fnake,  have  certain  Bounds  of  Sight,  beyond  whicli 

they  cannot  fee  without  Help^  Juch  as  the  Afi- 

[ircfiope^  Tilejc^^  6cc. 

But  abs !    How    criding  an    Obje<5t    was    the 
1    ImvT  mcmionM,  in  comparifon  to  thofc 
>vcr*d  by  Mr,  Lfwenboeik^  in  a  Quantity  of 
\ Pepper-water^    no  bigger    than    a  Grain  of  Jvfi/- 
Uif  in  whidi  he  affirms  to   have  fccn  above  ten 

thoU' 
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thooiand  living  Creatures  ^  and  fome  of  his 
Friends  at  the  fame  time  witnefs  to  have  feen 
thirty  thouiand,  and  odiers  above  forty-five 
thouiand  Creatures  moving  in  that  fmall  Quan- 
tity of  Water :  Nay,  they  tell  us,  that  becaufc 
they  would  be  within  compafs,  they  only  rela* 
ted  half  the  Number  that  they  believ'd  they  had 
iecn. 

Now,  from  the  greateft  of  the  Numbers  men- 
tioned, it  is  inferred,  that  in  a  full  Drop  of  War 
ter,  there  will  be  eight  Millions  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thouiand  of  thefe  Animalcula'y  which,  if 
their  Smallnels  comes  to  be  compared,  a  Grain  of 
Sand  broken  into  eight  Millions  of  ^ual  Parts, 
one  of  thofe  Parts  would  not  exceed  the  Bigneis 
of  one  of  thofe  Infells. 

Thefc  Obfervations  of  Mr.  Lewenboeck  were 
not  only  confirmM  by  the  famous  Mr.  Hookj  but 
were  Jikewife  improved  by  him  :  He  tells  us,  that 
after  he  had  difcover*d  vaft  multitudes  of  thofe 
Animalcula  defcribed  by  Mr.  Lewenboeck^  he  made 
uie  of  other  Lights  and  GlafTes,  and  magnified 
them  to  a  very  confiderable  Bignefs-,  and  that 
among  them  he  difcovered  many  other  Sorts  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  he  firft  law,  fome  of  which 
were  fo  very  mbute,  that  Millions  of  Millions 
of  them  might  be  contained  in  one  Drop  of  Wa- 
ter. 

This  indeed  might  exceed  the  Belief  of  thofe 
who  are  not  converfant  with  good  Micro/copes  i 
but  I  am  fatisfied,  whoever  once  underftands  their 
Ufe,  and  makes  trial  of  thofe  made  in  our  own 
Country  by  the  late  Mr.  Mellenj  or  thofe  of  Mr. 
WUfon  and  Mr.  Stirrups  will  not  want  any  Argu- 
ment to  convince  them  of  the  Truth  of  what 
is  here  related. 

CL2  If 


If  thm  it  is  true,  that  there  are  Creatures 
of  that  exquifite  Sihallnels  here  memioii'd,  and 
that  thofe  Grea^res  have  Life  and  Motion ,  as 
it  is  evident  rhey  have^  what  imift  we  then  think 
of  theif  Mnfdes,  ahd  odier  Parts,  as  Mr.  Ho€k 
dbferves?  Certain  it  is  (fays  be)  that  die  Me- 
chanifin  by  which  Nature  performs  the  Muf- 
cular  Motion,  is  exceeding  miall  and  curious; 
and  to  die  Ferformanoe  of  every  Mufcular 
Modon  in  large  Animah^  there  are  not  fewer 
^iftinA  P^cs  cmcemM,  than  many  Millions 
erf"  Millions,  which  are  ^bk  diroc^h  a  Micrth 
fi^pe.  ^ 

Mr.  Lewenhoeck  has  lately  informed  us,  diat 
upon  a  nice  Examinadon  of  the  AtU^  he  finds 
that  it  is  not  wanting  of  any  Part  i«^ich  is  judged 
to  be  neceflary  and  conducive  to  the  Life  and 
Motion  of  the  largeft  Animals ;  and  he  farther 
adds,  that  the  Filaments  or  little  Threads  which 
compofe  thofe  feveral  Parts  of  the  Afa^  are  as 
large  as  thofe  which  do  the  fame  Office  in  an  Ox, 
or  any  Creature  of  the  lai^ft  Size,  ibmewhatlike 
Silky  which ,  when  it  is  firft  fpun  by  the  Worm , 
is  all  of  one  Finenefs,  but  may  be  wove  into  the 
broadeft:  Sattin,  as  well  as  ferve  to  compofe  the 
narrowed  Ribband  ;  the  one  only  taking  a  larger 
Quantity  of  thofe  fine  Parts  than  the  other. .  And 
indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  it  is  the  lame 
in  Plants ;  the  Oak ,  the  Gourde  and  the  meanefl: 
Atofij  are  compofed  of  Principles  of  the  fame 
Finenefs. 

This  Account  may  fuffice  to  Ihew  us,  that 
there  are  Beings  fuWifting,  which  are  not  com- 
monly vifible ;  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  mod  gentle  Air  is  capable  of 
blowing  them  from  place  to  place  ;  and,  throi^ 

their 
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thdr  actraordinary  LighcncJs,  it  is  as  readily 
infcrr'd,  that  they  may  thus  be  convey'd  by 
the  Winds  to  us  from  the  moft  remote  Quar- 
icrs  of  the  World  \  but  more  efpecially  from  the 
Nwtb-Eajl  Pans ,  where  the  Cold  is  intenfe 
enough  to  give  life  to  thefe  fmall  CrcatureSp 
Sind  from  whence  there  is  not  a  Sea  of  a  large 
Extent  enough  to  deftroy  them  while  they  are 
pafling  over  it :  For  it  Is  my  Opinion,  that  the 
Vapour  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  Sea,  is 
much  warmer  than  what  generally  is  evaporated 
from  the  Earth,  and  conlequently  inconfifteni: 
with  die  Life  of  thofe  minute  Creatures  i  but 
chiefly  thofe  Vapours  which  rile  from  the  main 
Sca^  where  the  Land,  or  Frefti- waters  arc  Icafl: 
prevailing :  And  therefore,  were  thofe  htficls  to 
be  blown  to  us  from  the  Nortb-IVejl  Parts  of  A- 
mericoy  I  fuppofe  the  Length  of  the  Sea  they  muft 
then  pafi  over,  would  kill  them  before  they  came 
to  US;  and  perhaps  is  the  reafbn  why  die  Winds 
from  thence  are  never  known  to  bliitt  any  of 
ow  Trees,  and  are  always  much  warmer  than 
the  N^rtb-Eaft  Winds,  which  come  over  a  nar- 
rower Sea,  which  has  many  Rivers  running  into 
it.  The  Orange^Tree  ui  fuch  particular  manner 
delights  in  the  warm  Air  of  the  Sea,  that  in  the 
Inland  Parts  of  Italy  they  will  pcrifh  by  the  Win- 
ter's Cold,  if  they  are  not  houfed  ;  and  yet  le- 
vcfal  Degrees  more  Nortberl\\  where  they  grow 
near  the  Sea^  they  flourifh  and  defy  the  muft 
rigorous  Seafon*  It  is  obfcrvabk,  that  the  main 
Sot  of  itfelf  never  frcezeth,  (as  fonic  fiiy)  not 
even  under  the  Poles ^  but  only  in  fuch  Paces 
where  vaft  Rivers  run  into  it,  as  in  the  Sounds 
and  \n  Hudfoffs-Bay^  where  it  is  mix'd  with  Frerti- 
water,  the  Froft  has  power  over  it.  It  feems 
rtafonabk  to  believe  alio,  that  the  Vapour  which 
Q^  3  arifcth 
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['urifcih  from  the  Sea,  is  deftniftive  to  ]h/efJs 
[l)ecaufc  wc  find  how  much  the  5^//  taken  from 
the  Sea*watcrs  conrributes  to  the  Prefcrvation  of 
Bodies  from  Putnfaflion^  which,  I  think,  is 
always  attended  with  InfeSs :  And  if  the  com- 
mon Salt  of  the  Sea-water  is  fo  great  a  Prefer- 
vative  againft  Infers  and  PuirefaHmi^  I  fee  then 
ro  reafon  why  the  Vapour  arifing  from  the  fame 
Fund  of  Water t  (hould  not  panakc  of  the  fame 
Virtue. 

The  Receipt  to  prevent  Wheat  from  being 
fmutty  (which  is  a  Blight  common  to  Corn) 
fecms  to  confirm  what  1  have  faid  \  and  I  think 
we  cannot  enough  comtnend  Colonel  Plmnmcr  of 
Herifordjhire^  that  fo  frankly  communicated  it, 
and  fo  generoully  publifhed  it,  for  the  common 
Good.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  Nation,  if 
every  one  would  fo  generoufly  contribute  towards 
ks  Wel&re. 

The  Receipt  teaches  us,  firfl:  to  wafti  the  fVbeat 
through  three  or  four  feveral  Waters,  ftirnng  it 
round  each  time  with  a  large  Sack  backwards 
and  forwards  with  great  Force,  and  with  a  Skim* 
mcf  each  time  take  oflF  all  the  light  Unbent.  When 
dvis  is  done,  put  your  IVbeai  into  a  Liqour  prc^ 
pared  in  this  manner  : 

Put  into  a  large  Tub,  wliich  hath  a  Tap,  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  v  then  put  as  much 
Salt  into  it,  a';,  when  *tis  well  ftirrM  about,  will 
make  an  Egg  Iwim  ;  then  add  as  much  more  Salt 
as  was  before,  and  (lir  it  very  well  \  and  to  this 
put  two  or  three  Pounds  of  A I  lorn  beaten  very 
fine,  and  ftir  it  about. 

This  you  are  to  ufe  as  you  do  your  ordinary 
Brine iy  only  you  muft  let  your  IP'beat  ftccp  thirty 
or  forty  Hours,  for  Icfs  fignifies  nothing  i  tho* 
the  common  Opinion    is,  that   fteeping  fo  long 
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IcBk  the  Seed  in  the  Wheat  i  bur  Expetiencc  teachei 
the  contrary. 

You  muft  take  your  Wheat  out  the  Night  be- 
fore you  fow  it,  and  fift  fome  flock'd  Litne  on  it, 
which  fervcs  only  to  niake  it  dry  enough  to  low. 
*Tis  neceflary  to  add  fome  more  Water  to  the 
Brine  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  time*  as  it  walte, 
and  Salt  proportionable  to  the  Water,  and  about  a 
Pound  of  Allcm, 

Ncie^  Many  Farmers  deep  their  Wheat  in 
Brine^  yet  have  plenty  of  fmutty  Wheat  v  bccaufe 
they  don't  itiake  their  Brine  ftrong  enough,  and 
take  their  Wheat  out  too  loon. 

N^ie  alfoy  Many  Farmers  have  fuffer'd  greatly 
by  fnnutty  Wheat,  efpecially  in  a  dear  Year,  when 
fuch  Wheat  will  not  fell  for  above  five  or  fix 
Shilling?  a  Bufhel  i  whereas  that  which  is  free 
from  Smui^  will  fell  for  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
Shillings  •,  and  fuch  fmutty  Wheat  being  eatgn 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  People,  and  being  unwhol- 
fome,  occafions  Sicknefs :  Therefore  for  the  Bene- 
fit of  the  Publick  this  is  printeJ. 

From  hence  we  may  learn  how  much  Salt  con- 
tributes to  the  Deftruftlon  of  Ifi/eas^  which  oc- 
cafion  the  Smui  upon  Corn ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, that  fuch  Hmu^j  when  it  happens  to  be 
found  upon  Cprn,  may  caufe  Sicknefs  to  fuch  as 
cat  q(  it:  For  I  am  very  apt  to  believe,  that  tlie 
mod  epidemical  Diftempers  Mankind  is  fubjeft 
Wi  proceed  from  poifonous  LffeHs,  which  are  ei- 
ther eaten  unregarded,  or  are  fucked  into  the 
Stomach  with  the  Breath  ;  as  that  worthy  Gentle- 
nun  Mr.  Balk  (o  curioufly  obferves^  in  a  Let- 
ter I  have  received  from  him,  relating  to  in  ft  ft  i- 
ous  Diftempers;  wliich  I  fhall  annex  to  this  Chap- 
ler,  as  it  contains  many  Obfervations  which  may 
0^4  help 
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Ptgms  which  are 
I  iMt  iMrv^d*  due  cvoy 
w^At  Coavtymccof 
bofe  inane  Pj|n  in 
ad^  ^  ri&ig  Va- 
Mr  toM»  Ac  mm&tt  mA  Aofc  achr  ki^^r  Paf- 
wffm  iWHOi  A^  iMB  ttrit  ^ri  cbc  %Vood^  by 
v^A  iSm^  ▼^fNitip  iiAuiBa^  vfcoi  it  ls  corxlcniitl 
fliB^  ft^PFaBET.  Asd  30MK-  die  duKiuic  Stts  tn 
thote  Vrffcis  w^ch  inuit"^  rrnf  Fjr^ciyma  of  the 
fciTTii  Ririj^  a?ii  rrtwcrnvctv  rt^.-r  ve  from  the 
fall'i!^  Sap  rjcr*  Pits  chtW  is  f>^y  ire  diftinAly 
made  to  nnbiSr.  rcr  :o  ircrrvn  tiiokr  other  Vef- 
fek  of  difTcTert  trini^  t^  tfte  Lci\ts,  Flowers, 
and  Fruits  of  PLik::^  wrjch  cm  only  admit  of 
fiich  Panicles  of  Sap,  is  they  ire  ill  fqxirately 
appointed  to  receive:  I  (ay,  from  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  it  appears  that  every  Pin  of  a  Plant 
has  then  its  diftinA  Vimie  frcnn  the  reft  ;  and  fo 
the  fpi/iT^s  feeding  upon  each  refpctftive  Part, 
muft  then  be  of  different  Qualities  from  one 
another,  and  I  conceive  might  be  of  greater  Ufe 
in  Medicine  than  the  Plants  themielvcs,  if  they 
were  once  try'd  ,  as  the  Cantbaridcs^  which  are 
Infers  that,  I  think,  feed  upon  the  Rofe-Tree  \ 
the  Alkermes^  which  arc  bred  upon  the  Strut- 
Ilex  i  and  the  Cochineal^  which  is  an  Infe^  lately 

found 
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fbond  in  CaraBna^  to  feed  upon  the  TnSaH  Rgj  or 
Prickfy-Pear ;  all  which  Creatures  certainly  con*^ 
tain  the  fineft  Spirits  of  the  Plants  th^y  feed 
on. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  mi^  be  of  feme 
vky  if  fudi  Ammals  as  are  commonly  bred  fo^ 
die  Food  or  Nourifhment  of  Mankind,  werfe 
fometimes  ftd  widi  particular  Diet,  fb  ds  to  ai« 
ter  the  natural  Virtue  or  Quality  of  their  Flcfhj 
and  efpedally,  if  we  were  to  prhAiie  up6n  fuch 
as  are  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine.  The 
nmfies  in  Italy ^  which  at  one  time  of  ^  Year 
Iced  upon  Myrtk-Berries^  have  then  the  Flavotir 
of  Myrtle  in  their  Flcfh,  and  confequendy  Ibme 
of  its  Virtue  at  die  fame  time.  So  I  doubt  not 
but  Snaih  (which  differ  fo  much  from  what  I 
call  JnfeSsy  that  they  will  eat  of  almoft  any 
flam)  may  be  made  to  alter  their  Virtues,  by 
feeding  them  upon  ibme  particular  fort  of 
Vlant  which  we  have  a  mind  to  '  extraft  any 
certain  Virtue  from ;  but  this  I  teave  to  be  bet- 
ter confidered  by  thofe  whofe  proper  Bulinefs  it 
is. 

InfiRs  infeft  Plants  feveral  ways,  befides  a6hial- 
ly  devouring  them  -,  as  for  escamplc,  the  Peach- 
Trees  J  "whkh  fo  frcqucndy  have  their  LeavA 
curlM  up  in  the  Springs  and  are  at  that  time  co* 
vcr*d  with  a  kind  of  Honey-Dew^  are  then  gene- 
rally attended  with  great  nuhibers  of  AntSj 
which  rcfort  to  thert ;  but  it  is  not  from  the 
AniSy  as  is  commonly  imagined,  that  this  fhrivd- 
ling  of  the  Leaves  proceed -,  the  Ants  radier  help 
the  Tree  than  injure  it;  they  come  thither  id 
feed  upon  certain  litde  Infers  which  harbour  on 
Ac  back  of  the  Leaves,  wounding  the  parencby- 
mous  Parts  of  them,  from  whence  rfiey  fiick  the 
Juioes  of  the  Plant  -,  and  by  that  frequent  wound- 
ing 
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ing,  caufcs  fo  many  Efcars^  that  the  Leaves  can-* 

not  avoid  curling  and  becoming  gummy.     The 

Infeils  I  mention   may  be   cifily  difcern'd  with- 

[out  Glaffcs  ;  but  being  magnified  with  a  commor^ 

\Mtcrofcopey  appear   as  large  as  the   third  Figure 

[of  the  firft  Plate,     Plum  trees  are  fometimes  dU 

ftemper*d  in  the  fame  manner  with  In/eilSj  feme- 

I  what   like  thofe  upon  the   Leaves  of  the  Peach- 

[iree^  and  the  Bark  of  the  tender  Shoots  of  both 

Ithoic  Trees  is  frequently  pinched  by  other  fmall 

hfeils  *,  one  of  which  I  have  cut  out  of  it,  and 

fmagnificd,  as  in  the  fourth  Figure^  Plate  L     Its 

[Bacx  was  covered  with   Brilllcs,  which  grew  the 

[contrary  way  to  thofe  commonly  found  in  the  other 

[Animals.      Bcfides  thcle,    fome  Peacb-trees^  and 

[the  Almond-tree y    have     their    Leaves   frequently 

[blifter'd  and  turnM  red^    widiout   any    Appear- 

ince  of  InfeHs ;  but  if  we  examine  them  with  a 

^ood  Micro/cope^  we  may  cafily  perceive  the  Pa* 

renchyma  of  them  th  be  fiU'd    with    little  white 

iWorms  i  which,  according  to  die  Nature  of  otlier 

^nfe^s^    would    in    time    come   to    liave  Wings. 

tThefe  Infecfiy  thus  invading  the    young  Shoots^ 

[will  certainly  deftroy  the  Trees,   it  they  are  not 

efully  pruned  off  as   foon  as  they  appear;    as 

[^1  conllandy  do  whenever  I  fee  them :  And  I  am 

iformed  from  a  Perfbn  of  Honour,  that  to  prc- 

[vent   the    Infults  of  thcfe,  or  any  other  Infen$^ 

\z  has  known  it  nradtfcd  to  Ujrc  a  Hole  witit 

fmall  Gimlet,  Doping  downwards  through  the 

\^ark^    fo   as  to  reach    the  Wood  of  the  Tree; 

ind  pouring  into  it  fomc  i^ick-Jilver^  about  half  an 

Ounce,  or  more,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 

c,  and  flopping   ir  up*  the   //.^    '      '    n  har- 

curing  ujx>n  it  will  infallibly  be  r.         •    1:  But 

if  the  Mercuty  rciich   the  Pithy  the  Tree  will  be 

cndangc4-*d ;    And  I  cannot  chufc  but  be  of  hjs 

Opinion, 
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Snion,  aitho*  I  have  not  made  the  Experiment^ 
bccaufc  I  liave  been  witnefs  of  the  Effeft  that 
Crude  Mercury  has  upon  fVortm  in  human  Bodies; 
which  anfwcrs  to  what  my  Author  has  laid  of 
its  Operation  upon  die  like  kind  of  Creatures 
in  Trees  :  And  if  then,  by  putting  Mercury  m 
00c  Part  of  a  Tree,  the  whole  is  fo  afi'dfted  by 
it,  as  to  dcftroy  the  Infeifs  feeding  even  upon  its 
moft  rrmorc  Parts,  I  think  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafjon  to  difpute  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants  : 
But  the  h/f!J$  which  prey  upon  the  Juices  of  the 
Oai^  and  have  their  proper  Matrices,  or  Beds 
fqr  hatching  in,  upon  the  feveral  Parts  of  that 
Tree^  yet  produce  other  EfFefls  than  what  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  Oakherries^  which  wc 
iind  in  May  and  June  upon  the  Leaves^  and  fome- 
times  upon  the  Strings  of  Male-blajfoms  or  Cal- 
kins^ are  occafion'd  by  a  kind  of  Fly^  not  much 
unlike  a  Flying- Ant^  which  bites  the  moft  fpungy 
or  parenchytnous  Part  of  the  Leaf^  or  the  tender 
Part  of  the  Catkins^  and  lays  its  Egg  m  the  Wound ; 
which,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of  fome  Juice  which 
the  Infe^  leaves  at  the  fame  nme,  inclines  the 
wounded  Parts  of  the  Tree  to  grow  over  the 
Egg,  fo  as  to  enclofe  it  entirely,  and  make  it 
fwcU  till  it  is  hatch'd,  and  grown  big  and  ftrong 
enough  to  eat  its  way  out.  I  have  feen  of  thefc 
Oak'berries  as  big  as  large  Peas  i  and  when  tlicy 
arc  at  iheir  full  growth ,  are  fometimes ,  if 
they  be  expofcd  to  the  Sun^  of  a  brownifh  red  Co- 
lour, 

There  is  another  kind  of  InffSl^  wliich  attacks 
the  more  rough  Part  -,  fuch  as  the  Bark  that  en- 
clofcs  the  Bole  near  the  Root  of  the  Oak :  The 
Eggs  of  this  are  fhut  up  in  a  kind  of  Berry, 
Jbmewhat  lefs  tlun  the  former,  but  of  a  moft 
beautiful  red  Colour,     They  arc  commonly  to  be 

found 
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lfc£fa  thefe,   the  Oai-mpples 

Wooods  m^  bf  /i|^^i  of 

01   die    Bark   of  ^  tendo- 

a  wfaidi  tfaey  lif  mmy  Eggs,  d^at  turn 

m  iP^THf,  iS  I  hiTC  oft3)  fecn.     Thefe^ 

Aef  cadi  j^gfiih  ^^  mort  thao  the  Oak^ 

,  sc  FMlB  iHiMdlf  defig^M  bf  Nature 

r  Tkm  \  bv  in  ihe  trarmer  I  rehtc,  are  pro- 

hfMxHkm,  wboe  dr  ihrerd  /i^i^dj  hip- 


It  mmM  be  ttdboie  to  rditr  all  the  feveral 
Am  KsMi  ire  itEKk'd  bf  Jnff&s  i  and  m- 
deal  iraAl  be  wcrfleii  tD do  it,  if  I  was  opable* 
§sssf  flat  fe  £■*  IS  ve  y^  know  cofia^ning 
AcJc  rh^gs^  two  or  three  gcoenJ  Roiiedics  put 
m  tA  ^piift  thde  Crcmmm^  will  luffioe  to 
fcUor  dmi  fan  makiog  any  coiifidoabfe  Pro- 
pel. Tlr  Aitt^j  of  Strsm^  which  I  have 
jfaeadf  inemjuyM^  in-  good  Giiinis  agiinft  the 
Esih^  Winds  to  fhelrtr  fF^-rnti: ;  otiJ  i  irood 
Fcn«  of  Trmi^r-Trefs  to  the  Eafi  of  our  OrrA- 
«r*^  wiU  oomribate  to  prdcrve  our  Standards 
from  th?  CsSfrrd:^ ;  which,  if  they  fhould  hap- 
pen to  come,  nuy  be  delboy'd  by  the  Smoke  of 
«vf  S:nfw  or  fFftJj,  And  in  cafe  our  Peacb- 
trtfs^  jnd  fuch-like  kinds  of  Fruit,  fhould  be 
uafortunate  enough  to  be  invaded  by  thofe  fmall 
b0h^5  I  have  ddcribed,  the  Pnining  off  thofc 
Leaves  or  Twig!^  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  a 
fure  way  to  free  us  fTX>m  them;  as  I  doubt  not 
would  be  the  Ufe  of  ^ck-fihfr^  as  I  have  di- 
rafted.  In  the  Time  of  the  great  Plague  in  Lon- 
don^ it  was  propofcd  to  have  large  quanddes 
of  Onitms  expofed  in  Boats  upon  the  Thames^ 
which  were  to  have  been  continually  bruiitxl, 
chopped,  and  mo>'cd  about  \  which  it  was  imaginVl 

would 
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W)uM  abate  Uic  Infeftlon,  fuppofmg  the  Plagut 
to  proceed  from  innumerable  Armies  of  minuce 
uiTwholfome  Infetlu  which  were  then  floating  in 
the  Air,  and  drawn  in  with  the  Breath  :  If  diia 
Propofal  could  luve  had  the  defired  Effcft,  then 
1  ifaink  we  might,  by  ihe  fame  Rule,  deftroy 
the  InfeBi  upon  Trees,  by  wafhing  the  Leaves 
with  Water  wherein  Oniom  had  been  bruiled 
and  ftecp'd,  or  by  laying  fome  bruifed  Oniom 
under  our  Trees  that  are  the  moft  aflaulied  by  Ittr 
feQs. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  relating  to  In^ 
fiSi^  and  their  manner  of  infefting  of  Plants^ 
which  is  fo  curious,  and  I  believe  fo  little  known, 
that  I  cannot  well  avoid  mentioning  it ;  and  that 
b,  concerning  the  Fdium-amhulans^  or  Walkings 
haf:  Two  Kinds  of  it  1  have  dilineated,  Ftg.  IV. 
and  V.  in  tixt  Firrt  Plaie^  from  the  Infe£ls  them- 
selves, in  the  Cabinets  of  the  excdlendy  learned 
Sir  Hum  Sloane^  Bart,  of  the  late  indelatigable 
and  curious  Naturalift,  Mr.  Janifs  Peiivfry  and 
in  thole  celebrated  Colkftions  of  Curiofity  in  Hoi- 
Lmd^  beboging  to  the  iamous  Mr,  VincoU  of 
flarUm^  and  Dr.  Frederic  Ruyjh  of  Amflerdam  ; 
all  tbefe  Gendemen  are  fliining  Ornaments  of  our 
R&yd  Society, 

Both  the  wonderful  Infers  I  mention,  are 
faroughc  us  from  Amboyna ,  where  there  are  many 
difeenc  Species  of  them,  and»  as  I  am  informed, 
arc  produced  in  the  following  nmnner:  The 
I^e3^  when  it  has  found  its  proper  Tree  of 
Nouriihment,  lays  its  Eggs  fcparatcly  in  the 
Buds  of  it,  which  hatch  when  die  Buds  begin 
to  ihoot  %  the  Infe£l  then  is  nourirtied  by  the 
Juices  of  the  Tree,  and  grows  together  with 
the  Leaves,  till  all  its  Body  is  perfcfted  \  and  at 
ibc  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  drops  from  the  Tree  with 

the 
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pin,   if  die  Af^i 

Wlm  I  Mcoam  die  nieft  omcMi  Fom  be^ 
liagiiig  to  diii  Rdatioo,  k,  Tfat  the  X^  of  af 

Tree  fltoutd  be  fo  nuiiraUy  ad^ecd  10  mtsmmm 
at  once  both  yegetahk  and  Ammal  Life  -,  and  lif 
Au  meam  to  unite  die  Pares  of  iwo  Brings,  fo 
diftiJiA  from  one  aJiot  her,  as  PloMis  and  Ammah^ 
and  circulaie  die  fame  Juic»  equally  in  die  Vef- 
fels  of  both.  Indeed  we  have  Ifilbnce£  enough 
to  flicw  m  how  neccflTary  the  Juica  of  Pijuufi  are 
Eu  tlie  brccdrng  up  of  fame  InfiSfs  \  and  even  to 
confirm  that  fome  kinds  of  infeSs  cannot  be 
brought  to  livc»  without  their  E-ggs  arc  property 
lacigil  in,  and  entirely  invclopM  with  fome  cer- 
tain I*,irts  of  Planti  \  as  thofe  Infeiis^  for  example, 
which  Nature  has  allotted  for  the  Leaves  of  the 
Oak^  and  which  make  the  Oak-berries  -,  but  that 
a  Leaf  of  a  Plant  flioukl  fo  unite  iifelf  with  an 
InfeHy  as  to  make  one  diftinft  living  Body,  is 
wonderful. 

The  curious  Mr.  Vincent^  above-mention'd,  once 
IhewM  mc  the  Pifture  of  a  Branch  of  the  Tree 
which  the  Infe£l^  Ftg,  IV.  grew  upon;  in  which 
was  painted  thefc  ftrange  Creatures  of  feveral  Sizes, 
adhering  to  the  Tree  in  the  manner  I  have  related. 
The  Head  and  fmall  Parts  of  the  Legs  were  of  a 
light-brown  Colour  -,  and  the  Wings  and  other 
Parts  were  of  the  Colour  of  the  common  Bay- 
leaf\  which  Colours  the  Infecl  retains,  even  after  it 
hiUi  been  dead  fcvenU  Years. 

The 
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The  other  of  this  kind,  Ftg.  V.  has  Wings,  of 

the  figure  and  fize  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Spamjb 

Bnad-Uaifd  NfyrtU  \  but  all  its  Parts,  when  I  £iw 

it,  wereof  a  Frtfi//«»^r/ Colour. 

Now,  as  every  Plant  growing  upon  the  Land 
is  fubje&  to  be  infefted  by  InJeSls^  fo  the  Plants 
•  of  the  Waters  are  alfo  annoy*d  by  living  Crea- 
tures that  prey  upon  them.  All  forts  of  Gnats 
lay  their  £ggs  upon  the  Waters ;  and  fo  foon 
as  they  are  hatch'd,  and  pofleis  that  d^ree  of 
Life  anfwerable  to  Caterpillars^  we  fee  them  fi-iik- 
ing  about  in  the  Water  for  a  time,  commonly 
making  their  Motions  in  the  figure  of  an  S. 
Thefe  Nymfba^  like  Land-Infeilsy  lay  themfelvcs 
up  at  their  appointed  Time,  and  fix)m  thar  State 
refufcitate  and  fly  away  in.Groops.  Thefe  Kinds 
are  bred  in  ftagnated  Water,  about  July.  The 
Boat-Fliesy  as  they  call  them,  and  fcveral  Kinds 
of  fVater-InfeSlSj  all  have  their  refpeftive  PJants 
to  feed  on,  and  breed  upon  them  (fo  far  as  I 
yet  find)  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  Land- 
Infers:  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  relate' 
the  fcveral  Particularities  found  in  fome  of  them, 
contrary  to  other  living  Creatures,  or  to  dcfcribe 
their  fcveral  various  Forms,  which  would  be  of  lit- 
tle ufe  to  my  prefent  Purpofe ;  I  (hall  therefore  now 
fubmit  thefc  Obfervations  concerning  Blights j  to  the 
Cenfurc  of  my  Reader,  and  conclude  with  that  cu- 
rious Letter  relating  to  Plagues,  and  other  epidemi- 
cal Diftempers. 
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^^^H         To  Mr.  Bradley,  ^c.      ^^| 

^r ''"'          ^ 

^^H       ^  ^  P  O  N  difcourring  with  you  (bme  time  fmoe 
^^H         xJi'  about  Blights  upon  Trea^  you  fecmM  to  be 
^^^^_pf  opinion   that    they  were  the   Effeft  of  Iff/e^s 
^^^^m  brought  in  vaft   Armies  by  tlie  Eajierlj/  Winds, 
^^^^B  ^nd  by  lodging  upon  the  Plants  proper  for  their 
^^^^H  J^ouripjfnent^    they  there  produced  that  Dijhmpct 
^^^1  which  is  callM  a  Bligbi  or  Blajh 
^^^^^      You  was  then  defirous  of  wliat  Obfervationa 
^^M       1  had  mode  concerning  peJiiUmiiil  Dtficmpers  fub- 
^^■^jed  to    Mankind,    which  I  believed    to  proceed 
^^^^Kirom  the   fame  Caufe  that  prociuced  Blights^  i.  e. 
^^^^B  from    hfctls  \    I    have    therefore ,    in    anfwer    tci 
^^^^Hyour  Requeft,   endeavoured    to  recoiled    whut  \ 
^^^^H  have  from  time  to  time  obferved  relating  to  chat 
^^■Cafe. 

^^^^V     To   pretend    to    give   a   natural  Reafon   for 
^^^^^m  Plagues  or  PefiiUnas  that  happen  in  the  World, 
^^^^H  may  be  thought  by  feme  to  enter  too  iiir  into  the 
^^^^p  Secrets  oi  the  Almighty.     Plagues^  as  commonly 
^^^p^  argued,    proceeding    from,    or  being  the  immc-^ 
^^H        diatc  Finger  of  God^  without  the  Conairrencc  of  fl 
^^H        Naiure  \  that  diey  are  fent  down  from  him  im- 
^^H        mediately  for  the  PuniJhment  of  finful  Nations, 
^^H        as  in  fevcral  Cafes  mcniioned   in  Hoh'fVrit  \  and 
^^B        doubdeis  fuch  Judgments  on  Criminals  mull  have 
^^H       often  been,  and  may  yet  be  to  the  End  of  die 
^^L       World. 
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I5UC  howevcc,  the  All- wife  God^  it  may  be  iaid» 
Iddom  in  any  thing  ads  contrary  to  thofe  Laws 
of  Nature  which  he  haa  inftituted ;  rarely  work* 
log  by  Violence,  what  may  be  done  by  natural 
Means:  So  that  in  this  cafe,  letting  afide  co- 
racles, and  what  the  jllmigbty  can  do,  if  he  pleafeth, 
by  hk  own  Power,  my  Endciivours  will  be  tp 
find  out  by  what  natural  Means  Providence  mxf 
work  to  brii^  that  terrible  Judgment  of  Plague  oc 
PeJlUence  upon  any  Country. 

It  is  the  common  received  Opinion,  that  thie 
Plague  proceeds  from  an  Infedlion  in  the  Air ; 
and  {^  undoubtedly  it  does :  But  then  it  will  be 
afked.  Why  the  Air  is  not  at  all  times  thus  ia- 
fciSked? 

Some  will  have  it,  from  Steams  or  Vapours  ari- 
(ing  from  feme  poifonous  Minerals  at  certayi  baii 
S^^fons ;  which  being  by  us  taken  into  our  Bodies 
with  the  Air,  ferments  and  corrupts  the  Humours 
of  the  Blood,  and  our  moft  delicate  Parts,  and 
at  length  extinguiflaeth  that  vital  Fire  in  which  our 
Life  confifrs. 

But  this  can  hardly  be  the  true  Caufe;  fince 
few  Minerals  have  fuch  mortal  Steams  conftantly 
ilHiing  from  them,  but  at  feme  times  only  ;  unle& 
it  be  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane^  at  baia  near  Naples^  and 
fome  other  Places  of  the  like  kind. 

This  Grotto  is  a  Hole  dug  into  a  Bank  near  the 
Lake  JPAverno^  whofe  Water  is  warm,  continu- 
ally bubbling  or  boiling  up  :  This  Lake  is  covered 
with  a  green  Scum,  and  never  freezes,  lying 
not  far  from  the  famous  Sulfo  ^erra^  where  mudi 
Brimftone  is  made,  and  where  Smoke  iffucs  out  of 
the  Ground  in  many  Places.  The  Entrartce  of 
the  Grotto  is  hardly  wider  than  a  common  Door, 
and  not  high  eno\^  to  admit  a  tall  Man  with- 
out (looping,  growing  narrower  towards  a  Point, 
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a  few  YarcU  diftant  from  die  Mouth*!  Ac  the 
Bottom  *tis  very  wet,  almoft  Handing  Watcr^ 
with  Stones  lying  in  it  \  and  the  Sides  are  allb 
moift  about  a  Foot  or  two  in  a  ftnut  Line  above 
the  Bottom,  which  is  as  high  as  the  Bteam  rifes, 
and  is  known  by  putting  in  a  lighted  Torch  into 
the  Grotto^  and  lowering  it  by  d^rccs,  till  the 
Flame  comes  below  the  Top  of  the  Steam^  and 
then  goes  out.  The  Torch  Aus  crtinguifh'd,  the 
Smoak  which  is  then  below  the  Steam ,  cannot  rife 
above  it,  but  flowly  ftcak  out  of  the  Mouth  of 
the  Grotto  \  and  then  afcending,  is  difperfed.  No- 
thing will  bum  in  this  Steam^  nor  any  Creature 
either  of  the  Land  or  Water  live  in  it  longer  than 
it  can  hold  its  Breath ;  not  even  an  InfeU^  as  I 
have  experienced. 

I  ventured  to  put  my  Mouth  below  the  Sur- 
£ice  of  this  fuflbcating  Steam  ^  and  fucking  in  a 
little  of  it,  I  found  it  of  a  very  ftrong  Scent, 
fomewhat   like  Sal  ArmofAac.     It  leem'd  to  me. 


I 
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The  Man  who  Ihewed  us  the  Grotio,  when  he 
law  that  I  was  going  to  put  my  Head  into  the 
Sitam^  protelted  againtl  it ;  and  when  he  could 
not  prevail,  went  away  :  But  I  told  him,  if  I 
fuffci^d  as  the  Dog  had  done,  he  fhould  make  ufc 
of  the  lame  Remedy,  and  recover  me  in  like  man- 
ner. But  I  foon  fatisfy*d  my  Curiofity,  without 
"receiving  any  Harm, 

Somewhat  like  this,  is  what  I  fuppofe  are 
caird  Damps  in  Mines,  in  Britain  and  other  Places  v 
which  come  only  at  times,  and  are  not  lafting : 
Thde  DampSy  when  they  rife,  will  not  fufFer  any- 
Light  to  burn,  and  foon  iuftbcate  the  Workmen, 
and  kill  them,  if  they  are  not  prefently  drawn 
up  into  the  open  Air.  No  other  Means  has  yet 
been  difcover*d  to  recover  diem  after  fuch  Acci- 
dents, excepting  a  frefli  Turf  be  cut,  and  laid  to 
their  Mouths  -,  which  perhaps  may  be  for  th3 
fame  reafon  that  the  Mud  being  apply 'd  to  the 
Nofc  of  the  Dog,  recovers  him  after  he  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Grotto. 

Upon  the  Town -Walls  of  Leghorn^  and  in 
other  Places  of  Tufcany^  diey  have  Holes  made 
like  large  Ovens  for  the  PrefervMtion  of  Corn. 
Thefc  Confirvatories  arc  hrick*d  within-fide,  and 
coilM  round  with  H^tfps  or  Cables  of  Straw :  On 
their  Tops,  which  arc  level  with  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  are  placed  large  Stones,  with  a  Hole 
cut  in  each  of  them,  big  enough  to  admit  Men 
and  Bafkets  to  go  down.  Thcfe  Places,  when 
Acy  are  BUM  with  Corn^  are  clofely  ftoppM  with 
Stone-covers,  and  Earth  flung  over  them  •,  but 
hither,  fuch  Corn  only  is  brought,  as  is  infeftcd 
with  fVeeveh  or  Ferment s^  beyond  the  Cure  of 
turning  them  *,  when,  by  the  help  of  diis  Method, 
all  living  Creatures  in  it  are  deHroy'd,  and  the 
moft  violent  Ferment  it  c*in  be  fubjeA  to,  is 
R  t  ftopv'A* 
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ftoppM,  the  Corn  is  taken  out,  and  rctumM  to  tka 
Magazines.  In  Sicilyj  Barbary^  and  I  diink  in  aU 
pther  hot  Countries,  this  is  the  only  way  made 
ufc  of  to  preferve  their  Corn  from  fooiling  by 
^efe  Acxidents  •,  which  it  is  never  lafe  from,  after 
it  is  thrafhM,  till  it  is  ufed :  And  I  fuppofe  thefe 
Confervatories  would  have  the  fame  Eflfea  upon  all 
other  Seeds  or  Grain. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  in  and  about  Gewa^ 
ti^here  vail  quantities  of  Com  are  laid  up,  ^y 
have  none  of  thofe  Places  for  curing  their  di« 
fiemper'd  Com^  but  are  often  conftrained  to  fend 
it  to  Pifaj  to  be  thus  brought  to  itfelf,  there  be- 
ing no  Earth  near  Genoa  that  will  produce  that 

E&a. 

In  my^ime,  one  of  thefe  Confervatories  being 
empty,  was  left  open,  where  fome  Frenchmen 
were  playing  at  Bowls  i  and  one  of  the  Bowls  fall- 
ing into  it,  one  of  the  Company  was  let  down 
with  Ropes  to  fetch  it  up ,  but  he  was  no  fboner 
down  but  he  was  fufFocated  to  death ;  and  one  of 
his  Companions,  who  endeavoured  to  get  him 
out,  was  fo  fenfibly  touched  widi  the  noifome  Va* 
pour  of  the  Place,  that  before  he  could  get  half 
way,  he  was  forced  to  return :  But  this  was  acci- 
dental, and  I  fuppofe  was  fomewhat  like  die 
Damps  in  MincSy  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice of. 

The  poifonous  Vapours  I  have  here  menuon'd, 
are  plainly  more  deftruftive  to  Animal  lAk^  thai\ 
any  others  that  have  been  known  ;  in  that  they 
aft  much  quicker  upon  the  Spirits  of  Animal 
Bodies,  than  thofc  which  are  faid  to  occalion  the 
Plague  or  other  pcjlilential  Diftempers :  And  there 
is  this  difference  likewife  between  them,  that  a 
Body  poifon'd  by  the  firft,  will  not  conununicate 
that  Poifon  to  another,  as  People  infefted  by  that 

Fapour 
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ygpour  which  caufeth  the  Plague  are  known  to  do  i 
therefore  I  chink  it  is  plain,  that  the  moil  naufeouk 
Vapour  of  itfelf  will  not  caufe  any  Diftemper  that 
is  epidemical. 

It  feems  then,  that  the  Plague  proceeds  froni 
feme  other  Caufe  j  and  that  I  fuppofe  to  be  /»• 
felfsy  of  that  extraordinary  Smallnefs,  that  the]^ 
arc  not  to  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  Eyes  ^ 
they  arc  fo  light,  that  they  float  in  the  yiir,  and 
fo  are  fuck'd  in  with  the  Breath.  Such  Infeffs 
not  being  among  us  commonly,  but  only  when 
they  are  either  brought  to  us  from  fome  re* 
mote  Place  by  the  ff^wd,  or  hatch'd  or  nouriIh*d 
by  fome  Intemperance  of  ^/>,  or  from  poifon* 
ous  Vapours  armng'  from  BogSy  Ponds  ^  Ditches^ 
or  fome  fuch  qnwholfome  Funds  of  ftagnating  , 
Water. 

Thefe  Infiffs  are  various,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Water  or  Air  they  are  bred  in  ; 
their  E^s  being  firft  laid  by  fome  flying  Ani- 
mals, which  are  then  hatched,  and  palling  thro* 
the  fevcral  Changes  common  to  Infeils^  at  length 
take  wing  ;  and  being  drawn  in  with  the  Breath, 
may  perhaps  be  either  killM  in  our  Bodies,  and 
caufe  a  violent  Ferment  in  the  Juices ;  or  elfe 
finding  proper  Nourifhment,  they  breed  in  the 
LungSy  Stomach,  or  other  Parts  within  us,  and 
probibly  may  occafion  thofe  Biles  and  Breakings 
out  in  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Body,  that  are  call- 
ed Plague-fores. 

But  thefe  Infe£ls  are  fome  of  them  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  being  dif- 
ccm*d  with  good  Micro/copes  ;  and  when  they  arc 
wing*d,  and  ij  quite  pertefted,  may  perhaps  iii 
Swarms  be  carried  from  one  Country  to  anodier 
by  the  Wind.  It  is  InfeSls  of  feveral  Kinds  and 
Colour,  whjch  caufe  the  Surface  of  Waters  to 
R  3  appear 
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appear  iom^nmt^  gncfty  red^  or  black  i  which  laft 
Colour  in  Water,  is  obfcrvM  by  the  Herdfmen  ta 
poifon  the  Cattle  that  drmk  of  it  %  and  they  fay» 
caufetji  the  Murrain^  which  is  the  Plague  in  Cattle, 
and  is  very  infeftious. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Plagues^  and  tlic 
moft  contagious  Diftempers,  have  commonly  hap- 
pcn*d  in  thofe  Years,  when  the  Eajlerly  IVinds 
have  moiT  than  ordinarily  prevailed  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Seafons ;  then  t[ic  Air  comes  to  be  in- 
fefted^  and  rarely  or  never  at  other  times.  Thefe 
Winds  we  fee  bring  Caterpillars^  and  many  diffe- 
rent InfeB$  and  Flies^  which  mating  with  Places 
fitly  adapted  to  nourifh  them,  they  are  there 
brought  to  their  wing'd  Srate  -,  which  I  conceive 
is  the  fame  in  the  invifible  Animals  as  in  the 
vifible  i  nor  indeed  is  any  Part  of  the  Earth  or 
Waters,  and  it  may  bc^  the  pure  Air  itfrlf,  free 
from  the  Suds  of  Life :  Nothing  is  out  of  Mo- 
tion, or  can  be  void  of  it^  fftring  forth  the  Glo- 
ry, and  infinite  Power,  and  Wifdoni,  of  the  Crea- 
tor \  from  whence  thefe  infinite  Produftions  pro- 
ceed, fome  for  one  Ufe,  feme  for  another.  What 
we  call  the  bad,  arc  thofc,  which  at  unfcafonable 
Times  invade  by  Swarms  the  Bodies  of  living 
Creatures,  to  whom  they  are  deftruftive,  and 
caufe  the  MurraiUy  Rot^  and  fuch-likc  mortal 
Difeafes. 

Again,  that  the  Plague  proceeds  from  living 
Creatures  brought  by  the  Eajlerly  ll^'inds^  fcems 
probable  ;  for  that  fuch  Peftilences  are  moft  ma- 
lignant in  the  Summer^  atter  the  Eajl  IVinds  of 
the  Spring  have  blown ;  which  pafling  over  the 
greateft  Continent  of  the  Earth,  bring  thefe  In- 
fects with  it :  But  the  contrary  Eflcft  have  the 
IVeJl  IVinds^  which  come  to  us  over  the  vaft  At- 
lantick  Ocean^  attended  with  great  Rains.     Thefe 
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laft  tVinds  cure  the  Plague  ( it  may  be )  by  car- 
rying back  the  Remainder  of  thofe  peJltferou$ 
InfdJi  which  yet  ftirvive,  to  the  Country  from 
whence  they  came :  And  Frofi  and  Snov)  likewife 
ftop  the  Inteftion,  perhaps  by  killing  them,  or 
laying  them  to  fleep  till  tJic  next  Seafon,  when 
they  may  be  either  brought  bick  i^ain  by  the 
Eajierly  Wxnds^  or  be  enlivened,  or  frcfli  Swarms 
hatch'd  by  the  Temperature  of  Air  fui  table  to 
them, 

I  have  not  yet  found  that  any  Winds,  except 
the  Eaft  IVinds^  fuch  as  pafs  over  Tartan^  bring 
any  Infeftion  with  diem  *,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  fe^'xUntial  Biftempers^  m  any  Part  of  the 
World,  unleis  in  fuch  Places  only  where  the  Tar- 
farian  fVtnds  reach;  Tariary  being  a  Country  hill 
of  fVoods^  BogSj  and  Fenj^  k  fcems  the  nioft 
capable  of  producing  thofe  Creatures  in  abun- 
dance, which  may  be  carryM  by  the  fplm!  to  cer- 
tain PI4CCS  in  fearch  after  their  Food,  as  are  Locujtst 
and  fome  certain  Birds,  which  arc  known  to  pafs 
from  one  Country  to  another. 

Diodorus  Sicuisis^  in  his  Hiftorical  Library^ 
Book  XII.  p.  286.  faidi,  '*  The  P%//.^  broke  out 
**  afrefli  at  Athens^  when  they  had  been  but  lately 
*^  freed  from  that  Contagion :  It  raged  with  that 
•*  Violence,  diat  they  loft  four  thoufand  Foot- 
**  Soldiers,  and  four  hundred  Horfe ,  and  of  o- 
^'  thers,  Freemen  and  Servants,  above  ten  thou- 
**  land.  And  now,  becaufe  the  Courfc  of  die 
**  Hiftory  may  require  a  Declaration  of  the  Caules 
**  of  this  violent  Diftemper  ;  it  is  neceflary  in  this 
**  place  to  fet  them  ibrth  : 

**  Abundance  of  Rain  liad  fUlen  in  die  fUln- 
♦*  ter^  by  reafon  whereof  the  Earth  being  over- 
wet,  (cfpecially  in  low  and  hollow  Grounds) 
**  the  Water  lay    in  the    {landing  Pools,  which 
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ling  and  putrifying  by  the  Heat  of  the 
r,  thence  proceeded  a  Mift  of  grofs 
ig  Vapeur  which  corrupted  the  Air  \  and 
,  the  Want  of  good  Food  much  advan- 
e  Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe  »  for  the  Year 
^  the  Fmiti,,  by  too  much  Rain,  were 
ind  unwholfooie, 

ire  was  likewife   a  third   Caufe  of  this 

T,  which  was  this :  The  Etejtan  Windi 

7   I  take  $0  be  the  Maiftmli,   or  North- 

Winds)  blew  not  this  Summrr^  by  whofe 

le  Breezes,  the  violent  Htat  of  the  Air  was 

L  to  be  allay'd  at  other  times  y  fo  that  the 

t  being  now  more  excdTive,  and  ihtAir  as 

were  inflamed.    Men's   Bodies  wanting  the 

urlial  Refrefliment,  contraifted  an  evil  Habit, 

•'  from    whence    arofe  burning   Dijiempfn%    and 

**  thence  it  was  that  manyleize^l  with  this  Dilcaie^ 

'•  caft  thcmfelves  into  Pits  and  ff'YlIfJ* 

I  was  not  in  E?jgland  in  1666,  when  the  Plague 
raged  in  London ;  but  I  have  heard  from  fome 
of  thofe  that  were  then  in  the  City,  that  the 
Summer  was  fo  dry,  that  hardly  any  Rains  fell 
until  November ;  which  Drought  muft  be  oc- 
cafion'd  by  an  unufual  Frequency  of  Eafierly 
Winds. 

Experience  fhews  us  how  much  Infeols  delight 
in  (linking  Places,  and  that  they  increafe  much 
faftcr  in  uncleanly  Cities,  fuch  as  London  was 
formerly,  than  in  cleaner  Places  :  But  the  City 
of  London  having  been  for  the  moft  part  burnt 
the  Year  after  the  Pejlilence^  its  Streets  were 
enlarged,  many  Drains  were  made,  and  good 
Laws  were  put  in  execution  for  keeping  the 
City  clean ;  and  it  has  not  had  any  Plague  ever 
fince. 


It 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Plagm  reigned 
in  London^  BuckUn-Buryj  which  flood  in  the  very 
Heart  of  the  City,  was  free  from  that  Dijlemper : 
Tlic  Rcafon  given  for  it  is,  that  it  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Dr$iggifts  and  ApothecarieSy  the  Scent  of 
wbofe  Drugs  kept  away  the  Infelfion  \  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  Notion,  were  lb  unnatural  to  the 
pcftikntial  hfellsy  that  they  were  kilPd  or  driven 
away  by  the  ftrong  Smell  of  fome  fort  of  Drugs ^ 
The  Smeil  of  Rue,  and  the  Smoke  of  Tobacca^ 
were  prefcribcd  as  Remedies  againft  the  InfeBion\ 
but  cfpecially  ^ar  and  Pitch  Brrreh  :  And  I  have 
been  inlbrmed  by  a  Perfon  of  Credit,  that  the 
People  of  Lime-Houfe  were  not  affiefted  by  it,  nor 
fome  of  the  Docks,  perhaps  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon.  So  alfo  the  Ule  ot  Sea-coal  may  now  be 
one  Means  to  prevent  the  Plague  in  London. 

The  People  of  Leghorn  obferve,  that  at  the 
End  of  every  Eighteen  Years  they  are  fubjeft  to 
an  epidemical  Dijlemper,  which,  if  it  be  not  the 
PUiguey  is  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  I 
was  there  in  two  of  thofe  Years  y  the  fecond  was 
in  the  Year  1685,  and  was  much  worfe  than  the 
firft :  It  began  about  the  Beginning  of  Summer, 
with  frequent  Eafterh  Windsj  {  fuch  as  are  not 
dual )  continuing  to  blow  almoft  without  Inter- 
miOion  till  towards  fVinter ;  much  as  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  defcribcs  the  Year  to  have  been  when  the 
great  Plague  was  at  Athens :  We  wanted  that  Sum- 
mer our  Maijirali  or  North- W^fi  Winds  as  we  ufcd 
to  have  ;  which  are  the  Trade- fVinds  in  all  the  hot 
Countries  of  the  World,  following  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun.  About  Nine  or  Ten  in  the  Mornings 
thefc  Winds  begin  to  blow,  and  laft  till  Sun-fet ', 
when  loon  follow  the  Winds  from  the  Shore,  which 
blow  till  the  nvxt  D\y  about  Nine  j  and  then  the 

C"    '  fVi/fd  retakes  its  Courfe, 
_: 


I 
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The  firft  InftBim  b^n  in  Houfes  near  tins 
Walls  of  the  Town  to  the  Landward ,  from 
whence  the  Eafi  fVind  blew,  and  by  degrees 
crepe  towards  the  Sea  %  but  the  Jufeifim  did 
not  touch  fuch  Places,  which  were  inhabited  by 
Merchants  and  Sbi^p-hepers^t  who  dealt  in  Sali  and 
pckled  Fijh^  Piicb^  for,  and  fudi  like  Commodi^ 

tics. 

To  flie  Northward  of  the  Town,  towards  the 
Sea*Shore,  lay  very  boggy,  ftinking  Ground.  Thcfc 
Marjhei  commonly  about  Autumn  caufc  -^if^j 
and  Fevers  i  which  may  be  from  vaft  Swarms  of 
invifiblc  unwholfomc  Infe£ls  which  rife  from  thence 
at  that  Seafon,  but  of  a  different  P&ifin  from  thofe 
whkh  caufe  the  Plague.  So  the  like  Places  about 
Cwila-Vcccbia^  Scanderoon^  and  1  may  mention 
the  Ille  of  Sheppy  likewife^  feem  to  caufc  Agnes* 
And  it  is  obfervable,  that  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Migra^  which  divides  ^ufeany  from  Ligu^ 
ria^  along  the  Se^i-Cnif}  of  //y:A%  a*;  hr  as  f>rnt- 
cifjn^  is  very  unhealthy,  and  fubjeft  to  Agues  and 
peftilential  FeverSy  being  marjhy  Ground. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  in  Turky^  ^gypU  and 
Barbaryy  when  the  Plague  rages,  the  Franks^  the 
Englijhy  &c.  are  feldom  infed:ed  with  it  -,  which 
feems  to  confirm  my  Opinion,  that  this  Sicknefs 
proceeds  from  Infeils^  who  having  their  certain 
natural  Nourifliments  refpedlively  appointed  them, 
do  not  in  thofe  Places  infeft  Strangers,  who  have 
different  ways  of  eating  and  living  from  the  Na- 
tives, and  are  of  a  contrary  Nature  of  Body.  It 
would  be  well  worth  Enquiry,  if  the  People  of 
thofe  Nations,  that  were  in  ftrange  Countries  in 
the  Times  of  Pcflilence,  were  alfo  free  from  In- 
feElion, 

King  Charles  H.  when  he  was  told  of  the  Sick- 
nefs at  Leghorn,  Ikid  it  muft  have  been  occafioned 
by  tp.c  rx'JJ  lortifications  which  were  then  building 

in 
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m  thofe  ""marfhy  Places.  And  it  is  very  rational 
CO  believe,  that  turning  up  thofe  unwholfome 
Mids^  and  expofing  them  to  the  Sun^,  did  much 
increaie  the  Dijiempery  by  infefting  the  Jir,  and 
filling  it  with  greater  Supplies  of  poifonous  Ifh 
feas. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  likewife  of  the 
raging  Diftemper  which  was  among  the-  Ctnvs 
about  London  fixteen  or  eighteen  Years  ago :  It  was 
fo  violent  and  infeAious,  that  if  one  had  it,  all  o- 
thcrs  that  came  within  icent  of  her,  or  even  eat 
where  fhc  ^azed,  was  fyrely  infefted :  It  ieized 
their  Headsy  and  was  attended  with  Running  at  the 
Nofiy  and  a  very  naufeous  Breathy  which  killed 
them  in  three  or  four  Days.  The  Herd/men  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  Murrain^  nor  could  give  any 
Account  from  whence  it  did  proceed,  or  could  find 
out  any  Remedy  againft  it :  They  only  tell  us, 
the  unufual  dry  Summery  and  the  continued  Eqft 
IVtndsy  were  the  occafion  of  it.  This  Diftemper 
had  been  for  two  or  three  Years  before  it  came 
to  us  in  Lombardyy  Hollandy  and  Hamburgby  to 
the  Lofs  almoft  of  all  their  Cattle.  The  States  of 
Holland  caufed  a  Medicine  to  be  publiflied  for  the 
Good  of  thofe  who  had  their  Cattle  thus  diftem- 
per*d ;  but  having  been  try*d  here,  'twould  not 
cure  one  in  feven,  but  rather  increafed  the  Infeili- 
OHy  by  keeping  the  diftemper*d  Cattle  longer  alive 
(by  fome  Days)  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out it  'Tis  remarkable,  that  no  Oxen  had  this 
Diftemper,  but  only  Milcb  Cowsy  which  were 
more  tender  than  the  Males.  The  Herdfmeny  to 
keep  their  Cattle  from  the  Infeftion,  let  them 
blood  in  the  Tail,  and  rubb'd  their  Nofes  and 
Chops  with  ^ar ;  and  when  any  happened  to  die 
of  it,  they  were  burnt,  and  buried  deep  under 
Ground.  It  b^an  at  Iflingtony  fpreading  itfelf 
OTcr  many  Places  in  ACddle/ex  and  in  EJex  5  but 
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did  iKic  neaeh  fo  fiu-  IVeJiward  from  London  as 

twenty  Miks, 

The  moft  general  Opiriion  concerning  tJie 
Caufe  of  this  Dijltmper^  was»  that  the  C<i///£< 
wcrc  firft  infeded  by  drinking  fome  unwhol- 
foTT^  (landing  Water,  where  *tis  probable  fome 
poiiboous  Infii^s  were  lodged  and  bred  -,  the  Sum- 
mer having  been  extremely  dry,  attended  almoft 
conftantly  with  Eajlerly  fFinds^  the  Grals  almoft 
burnt  up,  and  the  Herbs  of  the  Gardens  almoft 
deftroy'd  by  InfiEis  \  but  fuch  as  they  were,  ( un- 
fit for  Table-ufe)  were  given  to  the  Cattle,  Thene 
was  likcwife  fa  great  want  of  Heater ^  that  many 
were  forced  to  drive  their  C&ws  five  or  fix  Miles 
to  it. 

The  EkHuary^  publifhM  upon  this  Occafion 
by  the  States  of  Holland^  was  compofcd  of  moft^ 
if  not  all  the  Drugs^  ufcd  in  the  moll  ferviceable 
Mtdidnes  that  were  made  ufc  of  againft  the 
Plague  among  Men  \  nx^ft  of  whicli  Ingredients 
we  know  to  be  mortal  ro  InjlBs^  as  ftrong- 
fcented  Roots  and  Herbs  -,  but  above  all,  Arovia- 
tick  Gums  and  Saps  of  Plants^  as  Rue^  Garlicky 
Pitchy  TaKy  Frankincenfe^  and  Olihanum ;  but  I 
believe,  before  all  others,  Extradions  from  the 
Cedaty  nothing  prefcrving  Bodies  from  Worms 
better  than  that.  Thefe  Ingredients  are  much 
ufed  in  France  and  Italy^  to  prevent  or  deftroy 
Infeftion,  by  burning  them,  and  fmoaking  fuch 
Bodies,  Letters,  or  any  other  Things  as  are 
brought  from  infefted  Places,  after  they  have 
made  ^^arentine^  and  are  not  fufFcred  to  come 
on  Shore  till  they  luve  undergone  this  Opera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  againft  Experience,    that  Lrfiils  can 
live  and  increafc  in  Animal  Bodies :    How  often 
do  we  find  Men,  Women,    and  Children  trou- 
bled 
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fakd  With  fVorms?  What  Varieties  of  thofe  ia- 
fe&s  are  often  voided  by  them  ?  And  how  Aoukl 
char  be,  if  they  were  not  either  fuck*d  into  the 
Stomach  with  the  Breath,  or  taken  into  it  with 
fome  Ainwholfome  Food  ?  For  they  cannot  breed 
in  fuch  Bodies  fix>m  nothing,  without  either  theif 
Eggs,  or  themfelves  are  bix>ught  thither  hf 
fome  Accident.  F^  if  they  were  the  natural 
Produce  of  Animal  Bodies,,  they  would  then  be 
alike  common  to  alU  which  we  know  they^  are 
not. 

I  have  been  inform'd,  that  in  the.  Year  1714^ 
when  this  Mortality  among  the  Caws  was  at  its 
hdght)  that  towards  the  End  of  the  Summer^ 
fome  Farmers  bought  in  frefli  Cattle,  and  turn- 
ing them  into  the  fiune  Fields  where  many  Cows 
had  died  before,  they  took  the  Infedtion,  and  died 
likewife:  But  the  following  Spring  thofe  Fields 
were  void  of  Infection,  and  the  Cows  that  were 
put  into  them  did  very  well  ;  hut  what  were  their  ' 
put  into  the  Cow-Houfes^  where  the  fick  Cows,  had 
been  the  Year  before,  were  feized  with  the  Di- 
fiem^y  and  died ;  which  feems  to  inform  us^ 
that  it  was  the  EfFcft  of  InfeSls^  which  thro*  the 
Warmth  of  thofe  Stalls  were  prcferved  from 
the  Severity  of  the  Winter's  Froft ;  but  fuch  as 
were  left  in  the  open  Fields  were  deftroycd  by 
the  Cold.  I  have  heard  that  a  Woman  about 
Camberwell  cured  fix  in  feven  of  her  Cows^  by 
giving  them  once  a  Week  an  Infufion  of  Rue  and 
Ale-wort. 

But  it  may  be  aflced.  Why  thefe  infeSious  Di-- 
fiempersy  fubjedt  to  Men^  Cattle^  and  Plants^  arc 
not  univerfal?  And  why  the  Plague  fhould  not 
be  as  well  in  India^  Chimy  the  South  Parts  of 
Africa  and  Americay  as  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World  ?  ( For  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  ever  been  in 

thofe 
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ve  mat  lAn  the  I^t&i  are  hacdi'd  sm± 
fce  iMMmsif  msf  by  die  fiP TW  from  Tl^r- 
fc  «e  ioKinil'd^  ^uc  upon  the  Coaft  of 
e  Wiodt  ate  fo  regular,  that  from  O^^ 
M^tb   they   continiially    blow  from  the 

«^i    and  from  chat    Month  to  Od^er^ 

sftcoQcrary  way. 

K  mm  given  yon  whir  Obfenratiom  I  htkvc 

conoeraing  pefttlental  D^ew^irsi  which  I 
By»  in  fome  meafure^  fcrve  to  confirm  your 


F  Mt^  Tmfrs^  &c. 
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Kitchen-Garden, 

PART     IV. 

CHAR    L 
Of  the  HOr-BED. 


Hot-Bed  is  tfie  common  Help  made 
Ufc  of  by  Gardimrs  to  forward  the 
Growth  of  a  Plants  and  force  Ve- 
getation, when  the  Seafon  of  itfelf 
is  not  warm  enough.  By  diis  Means 
(if  it  be  managed  with  Skill)  the 
hatteft  Climate  of  the  World  may  be  fo  nearly  imi- 
tated, that  Seeds  of  Planti  brought  from  any  Coun- 
try between  the  Tropichs^  may  be  made  to  flourilh : 
In  a  word,  it  is  both  curious  and  ufeful. 
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Itfve   a   lighi  XJtd^^ 

}m  OS  confidcr  what 

§sm   the  Growth    of 

ki   ibr  Nature  itiuft 

ind  not   torced 

ix  Saoods  in  our  Un- 


the   Riidi- 

whoevcr 

'tie  &o«^  af  mF/MT,  miift  coft- 

hak,  b  fiMJi  due  Pro- 

■t  «r  ibe  odicr  occeais 

bs  dloctcd   for  the 

Ml_  ^§  flw  IK  iiid  father 

it  grows 

,  itm  m  Ht  VKkly  oAikd  from  the  Root 

k  |aft  Re- 
A  vditoK  fcon^  /fecr  tl»dbre  is 
idt  nAiifcil^  fs^  IS  k  cyfed  by  the  Ferment 
^  w;^  ,^'"^^rtr  jT  }^T-'l~Lk:^^,  which  for  a  time 
>%'..  ex:  TT-ji  x-cir  ::^c  Fj-th,  -y'-^S  upon  i%  that 
4?^:.  c  ,^  .:•-  >%'1k::^  wc  fcrvi  coccributcs  lb  much 
r:w'j-  .*r  -^l'-v  F  jfr  ,  bcf:  !cs  the  putting 
.v.x>  ITC-'  Mc'^H!  wrxa  arr  ivxig^  in  the 

:^h  'wh;:  /VrT/j  of 


^*r.'^v. 


;i^   i.^-,:::  i.^rv; 


l>v  .^.•^•^  wT»e\  I  lijffo?^  to  riie  from  the 
iC<:  mx^  :^^:  >\^;  ^^^i  or  r^-*r  lofarrifli  them 
w  t-  .\*^\  Ou^\  I  i*i*-t  1  or  this  Work^  will 
utor^o  vi*  cuftr  ik;n:r  ^  ?"^ii  ihfvtr  ^  but  thcn^  at  the 
toJC  rcTHr.  rv  5jrt^  l^sx-^  ^  oixl  other  fpungy 
t^"  ot  ^  ?  ii/».\  wtixh  crrc.vrpatles  the  Sjp- 
^  A.  •  rificv  irt  cv;;r^r>\  wii;  thrink  and  pinch 
fNoie  X  '7 .-  !o  vtrr  dole*  tha:  they  cannot  admit 
the  v<^i^7  lo  .^.•%^^^4^  t^roiKfh  t\\Ti  ii  furh  Quantity 
as  is  n\xr!tiry  to  Aipfoa  the  P^n:  in  Vigour  -,  on 
the  contrary,    when   the  f^r/r::\pi:uj   or  fp^f^^y 
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of  Plants  are  kept  moill  by  the  afcatding 
n^  or  the  Air  which  continually  flows  round 
iit  th^m,  tlien  the  Sap-Vejfeh  are  alfo  more 
Ijpcn,  and  at  Liberty  to  receive  the  Nouriflunenc 
iling  from  the  Roots. 

To  explain  this,    let  us  cooGder  thofe  Plant i 

irhich  are  cultivated  in  Pots^    and  fct  fmgly  In 

lambers,  and  odicr  Places  of  the  Houfe  for  Or- 

mcnt  in  the  Summer  •,    though  we  allow  diem 

ge  PoUy  frefti  Earthy   and  ^^/er  enough,  and 

^ir  as  much  as  they  have  in  a  Green-bQufe^  how 

nfibjy  do  they  decline   in  a  few  Days,    which 

ippcns  only  tor  want  of  that  Steam  which  is  al- 

ys  abroad^   f  more  or  Icis)  rifuig  from  the  Earth 

die  Day,  and  condenfing  and  falling  upon  them 

in  at  Night, 

Nor  can  the  Pots^  fct  fingly  in  a  Clumber, 
,ve  this  Help  as  thofe  have  which  are  let  toge- 
er  for  Sheher  in  die  fFinter  in  a  Grcen-Houfi  ^  die 
umber  of  Pots  in  a  Collection  of  Plants^  aftbrd- 
ing  Steam  enough  to  nourilli  one  aaother,  which 
one  finglc  Pot  mull  want. 

The  like  is  to  be  obfcrved  in  a  dry  Seaibn,  when 
we  are  forced  to  water  Plants  that  lland  abroad ; 
they  art  by  tlut  Help  but  jull  kept  alive,  becaufc 
the  Earth  round  about  them  is  fo  dry,  that  it 
Jjordly  emits  any  Steam^  or  at  leaft  not  enough  to 
fuppori  them  i  but  when  Rain  has  fallen,  we  find 
acontrtuy  Efteft  :  The  Vapour  then  rifes  from  the 
Earth  every  where  about  the  Plants^  and  makes 
them  flourifti :  So  that  1  prefer  the  floadng  of 
Grounds,  for  the  Welfare  of  many  Kinds  of  Plafits, 
Before  fimpic  Waterings ;  but  diere  are  fomc  parti- 
cular Sorts  which  it  would  dellroy,  as  I  Iball  cx^ 
plain  ellewhere. 

A  Hot' Bed  then  appears  to  be  of  Ufc  as  long 
only  as  it  can    fend   out    fuch  Vapour   from  the 

S  2  Earth 
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Earth  Xjm^  upon  it,  as  is  neoeflliiy  for  the  Supf* 
port  of  the  Plants  \  and  when  it  wants  the  Heat 
which  is  rcqturcd  for  that  Purpofc,  it  muft  be 
rmeiyod ;  for  elfc  the  Moifture,  which  muft  be 
aninoLincd  to  nourifli  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
gjrmrmg  in  k,  will  chiH  and  dcftroy  them,  I 
^pCKdd  HOC  be  fuppoied  here  to  mean  the  Steam 
vliidi  arife  fix)m  die  Dung  itfelf,  for  that  is 
known  to  be  dcftniftive  to  all  Plants  \  it  is  the  Va- 
fmr  only  which  xhz  Heai  of  the  Dung  cvapoiates  "^ 
iiwi!  the  Earth  lying  upon  it^  which  will  help  the 
Phxts^  and  that  too  muft  be  temperate  and  well 
Qtnli&ed^  left  it  foald  them,  which  may  be  mo* 
octsced  acconling  to  our  Dcfire»  by  laying  die 
£stfa  upon  our  //?/*  B^d  of  a  due  Thicknefs^  an* 
Iwefdde  to  die  Ueji  below  iu 

IfaringtfaiB  giren  my  Opifibn  concerning  the 
C^K&ies  T«qutfcd  in  a  ffyt-Bed^  I  fhall  in  the 
i5cacr  piice  pnxerd  to  give  proper  Dircdions  for 
nuking  k.  The  Dk*?g  of  fhrf?s  or  Jjft.^  fuch  as 
h  taken  frefti  out  of  the  Smbles  or  Stalls,  is  the 
moft  proper  for  our  Purpofc ;  it  fhould  then  be 
rftrown  up  into  a  Heap,  with  a  few  Sea-Coal 
Alhes  among  it,  and  very  well  watered.  In  this 
State,  if  the  quantity  be  very  large,  it  fhould 
lie  to  heat  about  eight  Days  ;  but  two  or  three 
Loads  only  need  not  lie  above  half  that  Time 
beferr  you  ule  it.  The  Bed  then  muft  be  marked 
our  fomewhat  more  than  three  Foot  wide,  an- 
fwerable  to  the  Size  of  your  Frames  ;  the  Length 
of  it  running  from  Eajl  to  //>//,  fo  that  it  may 
face  the  Suh.  Some  Gardefiers  dig  a  Trench  a 
Spit  deep  to  make  the  Beds  in ;  and  others  fave 
that  Trouble,  and  make  it  all  above  Ground.  I 
have  tried  both  ways,  and  find  fo  litdc  Difference, 
that  I  cannot  fay  which  is  beft;  but,  I  think,  if 
the  Ground  be  wet  and  fpringy,    it  is  moft  rea*- 

fonablc 
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W  fmshXt  CO  nuke  the  Bed  quite  above  Ground,  left 

'  ills  Dung   be  chiJlcd.     In   the   fpreaciing  of    the 

Durtg^  we  muft  chiefly  have  regard  to  lay  it  eqiial 

B  m  every  Part,  that  wlicn  the  Bed  comes  to  faile, 

■  it  may  not  lie  uneven  >  and  btrfides  that  it  may 

heat    all  together :    The  whole  muft  be  trodden 

down  from  time  to  time,    as   frcfh  Litter  is  laid 

upon  it^  till  at  length  the  Bed  is  of  the  Subftance 

you  dcfire,  which  ought  to  be   (in  IVbUcr)  about 

0iree  Foot  high. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  Bed^  fet  on  your 
Frames,  and  put  the  Earth  you  defign  for  it  up- 
on the  Dung,  laying  it  Ridge-wife,  that  it  may 
be  more  conveniently  turned  over  as  you  fee  oc- 
cafion,  if  the  Bed  ftiould  burn :  When  you  find 
the  extreme  Heat  begins  to  abate,  level  the  Earth 
upon  it,  to  fow  what  Seeds  you  defign ;  minding 
always  to  have  upon  your  Bed  five  or  fix  Inches 
thick  of  Earth,  to  prevent  the  extreme  Heat  of 
the  Dung  from  fpoiling  your  Crop  ;  and  that  the 
Roots  of  whatever  you  low  or  plant,  may  always 

I  keep  free  from  the  Dung,  which,  whether  it  be 
hot  or  cold,  fpoils  moft  Plants  that  touch  ir.  In 
fliort,  to  fee  the  working  of  two  or  three  Beds^ 
if  a  Man  is  caretul  to  make  Obfervation  of  them, 
will  better  inform  him  than  ;iny  written  Dirc- 
ftions  \    for   fome  Beds    will    heat    fooner    than 

»  others.  And  again,  I  have  known  one  Bed  out- 
laft  three  in  its  Heat^  which  depends  partly  upon 
the  Namre  of  the  Dung  it  is  made  of,  and  alfb 
m  the  true  Method  of  working  it.  The  Frames 
which  cover  thefe  Bedi  likewife  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  maintaining  the  Heal  m  them.  A  large 
—  Fruhc  requires  a  greater  Heat  to  warm  the  Air 
P  it  cnclofes,  than  a  fmall  one :  So  if  two  Beds  were 
mAf\z   equally   (as  pofliblc)  of  the  fame  S:rength, 

t:  covered  with  a  large  Frame,   and    the 
S  3  other 
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other  with  a  Icfs ;  that  with  the  large  Frame  would 
fooner  cool  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  prcferve 
a  Plants  when  thofe  under  a  fmallcr  Frame  would 
bum :  And  the  too  frequent  opening  of  a  Bed^ 
likewifc  contributes  to  cool  it  much  fooner  than 
jt  would  otherwiie  be.  In  a  word,  rather  defire 
fuch  H^at  only  in  your  Hot-Bedj  as  will  fuffice  to 
keep  out  the  Froit,  than  oovet  to  make  your  Plants 
grow  quick. 

But  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  any  HtU-Bedj 
without  fome  Help,  can  muntain  its  Heat  long 
enough  to  bring  what  we  plant  upon  it  to  Per- 
feftion  y  fo  it  is  commonly  praiftited  when  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  to  cut  away  the  Sides  of  it  flope- 
ways,  and  laying  freih  Dung  to  them,  it  recovers 
its  loft  TJeal^  which  is  called  backtPig  or  linif^  of 
a  Bed ;  and  this  Work  the  skilful  Gardeners  will 
repeat  fbmetimes  five  or  fix  times  in  a  Seafon, 
as  they  fee  Occafion,  rather  than  make  frefli 
Beds. 
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let  thefc  lie  in  a  Heap  togethei*  well  mixed,  to  be 
ioeened  or  (ii'ced  when  it  is  wanted :  Ro€(t4 
Jjtwes^  well  confi^ned,  are  ^jfo  good,  if  Dun^  i$ 
ivanting. 


CHAP.    IL 

Of  MELONS,   CUCUMBERS,  and 

MUS HROO MS,   their  Culture. 

HAVING  in  the  forgoing  Chapter  given 
the  neo^ilary  DireAions  for  prepariqg  a 
Hot-Bed,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  offer  Ibrw  Ob- 
iervations  and  Experiments  I  have  made  in  the 
Culture  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons :  And  firft  con- 
cerning the  Raifing  the  PlanU  for  the  general  or 
Summer  Crop,  for  it  is  that  we  muft  depend  upon 
for  a  Quantity  of  Fruit.  Towards  the  Begin- 
ning of  March  is  time  enough  to  put  in  the  Seeds 
of  Melons,  which  we  defign  for  Ridge- Plants -, 
thole,  if  the  Bed  be  oioderately  warm,  and  in 
good  Temper,  will  come  up  and  be  (it  to  plant 
out  four  Inches  apart,  about  a  Week  after  fowy 
ing:  They  may  thus  remain  till  their  firft  I^eaf 
is  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Crowfi-Piece  -,  and  then 
when  the  iecond  or  third  Joint  appears,  cut  off 
the  Prime  Leader  firom  each  Plant,  near  the 
Ear-Leaves  or  Lobes,  and  they  will  each  of  them 
quickly  put  out  three  odier  Runners,  which  will 
fToduce  Fruit  plentifully,  and  thole  alfo  are 
conunonly  pruned  at  every  third  or  fourth  Joint, 
S  4  when 
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when  they  oomc  to  run ;    This   is  the  common 
ray.  I 

About  the  latter  End  of  ApriU  or  the  firft  " 
Week  in  May\  the  Mdon  Plants  thus  raifed,  will 
be  fit  to  plant  upon  RiJges,  which  fliould  be 
made  thus :  Cut  a  Trench  about  two  Foot  and 
\idM  wide,  and  fixtcen  Inches  deep  \  m  which  lay 
^of  Horfe- Litter,  prepared  as  1  have  dircftcd, 
for  the  Hot-Bedy  about  two  Foot  thick,  which  will 
raifc  it  fomewlut  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground.  In  tliisWork  take  aure  to  fpread  tlic  J 
Dung  equally,  and  tread  it  over  gently  to  iettlc  ■ 
Fit ;  then  at  the  Diftance  of  about  tour  Foot  i|i 
the  middle  Line  of  the  Ridge,  make  Holes  about 
ten  Inches  over,  and  about  fix  Inches  deep»  and 
fill  them  with  the  prepared  Eanh  :  After  this, 
cover  the  whole  with  the  fame  Soil,  about  five 
Inches  thick,  and  make  them  into  flat  Beds  four 
Foot  wide,  for  the  Vines  to  run  upon* 

About  two  or  thi^ee  Days  alter  the  Ridges  are 
thus  prepared,  plant  two  Mtkn  Plants  in  each 
Hole,  fprinkling  tliem  wi:h  Water,  (that  has 
•been  wamied  in  the ^^f/^^  and  covering  them  with 
Square  or  Bvll  Glafics  \  immaiiately  upon  which, 
either  Mats  or  Straw  fhould  be  put  to  keep  tlic 
J^Umts  from  withering  by  the  Shh*%  Heat,  till  they 
have  ftruck  Root  \  and  fo  likewife  (hould  Cucum- 
ter-Platiis  be  ordered,  if  they  arc  planted  out  up- 
on Ridges  at  this  time  of  the  Year,  but  they  re- 
quire  no  pruning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May^  or  a  Fortnight 
iftcr  planting,  they  will  be  in  a  growing  Po* 
fture;  and  then  if  the  Ea/Jerty  dry  /f'Wj  arc 
cr^fed,  tilt  up  die  Glafes  about  an  Inch  in  the 
'  Heat  of  the  I>iy,  to  give  them  Air  for  two  or 
three  Hours,  tliat  by  degrqei  they  may  be  hard- 
to  the  Weather*     It  fa  now  I  cannot  help 

uking 
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taking  Notice  of  two  or  three  things  pra<5lxfcd 
by  the  Gardeners  in  the  Culture  of  Melons  and 
I  Cucumkers  i  which,  although  they  may  percliancc 
I  be  generally  praftifed,  yet  I  am  fure  they  deviate 
'  from  die  Laws  of  Nature  ;  and  Experience  has 
(hewn  me,  that  their  Work  in  thole  Points  is 
necdlcfs,  and  might  better  be  avoided.  In  the 
firft  place,  wlien  a  Melon,  or  Cucmnber-Plant  is  in 
Bloflbm,  it  is  cuftomary  for  them  to  pull  off  the 
felfc  Bloflbms,  which  they  lay  would  weaken  the 
Plant  %  but  if  thofc  are  the  Male  Flowers,  as 
they  fcem  to  be,  it  is  them  that  are  ordained  by 
Nature  to  fet  the  Fruit,  f  which  1  think  I  have 
already  explained.)  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a 
common  l^rafticc  to  lay  the  feveral  Ixadcrs  of 
the  Vines  at  equal  Diftances  from  one  another, 
and  often  h'ft  them  up  to  view  the  young  Fruit, 
which  IS  very  hurtful ;  for  that  the  Veffels,  which 
convey  the  Juices  to  the  Fruit,  are  very  tender, 
and  fubjeft  to  be  bruifed  by  the  leaft  Bending 
from  their  Place  of  natural  Growth.  But  yet, 
more  than  tKis ;  I  have  feen  a  Bed  of  Melon- 
Plants^  which  an  ingenious  Profeflbr  of  Garden- 
ing has  pruned  and  laid  in  Order  (as  he  called 
it^  with  great  Dexterity,  and  had  no  falfe  Blof- 
foms  left  upon  them,  that  have  from  time  to 
dmc  offered  abundance  of  Fruit  Blojfoms  \  and 
by  being  frequenttly  handled  and  difturbed,  have 
not  fet  one  Fruit  i  while,  on  die  other  hand,  two 
other  Plants  of  Mehns^  which  were  fown  later  by 
t  Month  or  more,  and  had  been  difrcgarded, 
furprized  him  with  feveral  large  Fruit,  when  he 
hanlly  expefted  to  find  them  in  Bloffom  :  And 
fo  in  the  Vhies^  for  forward  Cucumbers^  the  Fruit 
that  fcts  firft,  fcldom  comes  to  Pcrfcftion,  be- 
caufe,  upon  all  Occafions,  the  Une  is  taken  up  to 
look  how  it  comes  forward  i  but  in  the  moft  re- 
mote 
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mote  Comer   of   the  Ar^,    where  the  Plants  arc 

rthc  Icaft  regarded,    commonly  comes  the  firft  per- 

ffedPniit-     And  MJy,    I   find  another  Pradice 

I  too  frequenr,     which   I   account  as  unreafonable 

as  the  others,  and  that  is    the  expofing  a  young 

fet  Fruit  to  the  Sun^    by  taking  away  the  Leaves^ 

1  from  about  \t,     A  Gardener  of  finall  Experience 

may  know,  that  Fruit  of  any  Sort  grows  beft  in 

I  the  Shade,   and   that  the   immediarc  Heat  of  die 

iSttM  is  only  neceflary  for  the  ripening  of  Fruit, 

'mnd  not    for   the  Growth   of  it  -,    for  the  Sun- 

I  Beams   falling  direftly  upon  a  Plmt^    dries  and 

I  pinches  the  yijeh  of  it ;  fo  that  the  Sap  wanting 

a  6xe  Paflagc,  it  is  impoflible  it  can  fill  the  Plani 

fo  quickly  and  plentifully  as  it  would  do^   if  the 

parts  were  larger  and  more  open,    fuch  as  tliey  M 

arc  always  in  the  Shade  \  and  that  this  is  Trutli,  ■ 

1  appeal  to   common  Experience,    whedicr  Fiiiit 

I  |;rowing  in  the  Shade  is  not  larger  than  the  fame 

f  Kind  growing  i:i  tlie  full  Sun, 

In  Spain^  Portttgal^  and  die  S&utb  Parts  of 
France^  die  AtekfM  Gardem  are  feldom  regarded 
^^cr  diey  arc  fown^  till  the  Fruit  begins  to  ri* 
locfi.  And  I  have  obferved  that  tlicy  do  not 
[fiul  of  good  and  largp  Fruit  in  gR*at  Quantity, 
||dthough  they  give  them  no  other  Dreffing  than 
I  what  is  nca^ary  to  prepare  tlie  Ground  for  ihc 
JRecrption  of  die  Seeds. 

It  was  die  Opinion  of  fomc  of  die  Ancients, 
that  Women    Ihould   not  always  be    fufirred  lo 
come  among  Plants  i    for  that  at  certain  Periods, 
the  very  A|>proach  of  a  Female  was  pa^nicious 
I  and  dcftruftivc  to  diem:    But  that  Nonon,  with 
many  others  of  the  like  Narurfi  has  long  fijjcc 
i  been  deftroycd  by  Experience  to  the  contrary,  and 
^^ecms  only  to  have  been  maintained  for  wane  of  bet- 
ter Judgment. 
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But  now  fappofe  our  Mtfhm  arc  fully  fer^  we 
may  then  count  about  forty  Days  to  the  time  of 
their  ripening,  which  I  think  is  obferved  as  a 
Rule  among  moft  experienced  Gardeners :  Give 
them  gentle  Waterings  now  and  then»  if  the 
Earth  be  extreme  dry  -,  for  Melons  do  not  delight 
in  abundance  of  Wet  i  neither  will  tlie  Fpuu  be 
well  tafted^  if  the  Plants  are  kept  too  moilt  But 
Cucumbers  love  frequent  Refrelhings  of  Water, 
and  will  not  profper  without  it.  Upon  the  let- 
ring  of  a  MiloHy  it  is  commonly  praftifed,  and 
with  good  Reafon  enough,  to  pinch  or  prune  off 
the  running  Branches  two  Joints  above  the  Fruit  i 
fo  that  all  die  Sap^  appointed  for  die  Nourifli- 
ment  of  that  Branch,  may  be  turned  into  the 
young  Fruit  for  its  Nourifhment,  This  may 
contribute  to  make  tlie  Fruit  large,  if  it  be  well 
guarded  widi  Le^es  from  the  fcorching  Rays 
of  the  Sun^  during  the  time  of  its  Growth  ;  But 
as  foon  as  it  is  fully  compleated,  then  indeed  it 
coinot  well  be  too  much  expoled  to  the  Sun*% 
Heat,  even  to  receive  it  through  a  Glafs,  which  will 
forward  its  ripening,  as  may  be  known  by  the 
agreeable  Odour  it  will  fend  forth  when  it  is  fix  for 
the  Table. 

For  the  more  certain  producing  of  Melons  of 
a  right  Flavour,  let  me  advife  that  no  Cucumber 
Plants  be  let  near  them,  left  the  Male  Duft  of  the 
Cucumbers  Ihould  happen  to  be  carried  with  the 
Wifxl  upon  the  Blojpms  of  the  Melons^  and  per- 
haps ftt  them  for  Fruit,  which  will  then  certainly 
give  the  Melons  fo  produced  the  Flavour  of  the 
Cucumber  J  in  Proportion  as  the  Farina  happens  to 
fall  in  greater  or  lefler  Quantity.  See  Part  L 
Chap.  11.  $f  the  Generation  of  Plants. 

During  the  Growth  of  the  Vmes^  the  Earth 
they  run  upon  flioukl  be  carefully  kept  weeded, 

and 
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and  ftirrcd  gendy  on  the  Surface  i  for  the  Roots 
boch  of  Mtims  auxi  Cucumbers  are  tender,  and  al^ 
wajrs  Ihoot  out  in  length  as  far  as  the  Branches 
reach  j  but  fomc  indeed,  more  than  others,  arc 
fubjcift  to  run  into  ^i>^,  and  that  (or  two  Rea- 
fons :  Firjl^  all  Plants^  either  of  Afclons  or  Cu- 
cumbers^  as  their  Fruit  is  greater  or  fmalicr,  pro- 
duce Vines  of  greater  Size,  or  leficr  Proportion, 
I  have  known  Vines  of  large  Melons  that  would 
Ihoot  (if  they  were  left  at  Liberty)  about  fix  Foot 
in  a  Summery  and  the  fmall  Sorts  have  not  grown 
two  Foot  *t  and  fo  in  Cucumbers^  one  Root  of  the 
large  Turky  Kind  has  produced  as  much  Vtne  as 
four  or  five  Roots  of  the  Ihort  prickly  Cucumber^ 
which  ought  to  be  confidcred  when  we  plant  the 
Ridges :  One  Plant  of  a  hu-ge  Kind,  if  it  thrives, 
will  be  enough  for  one  Hok  \  when  perhaps  of 
the  linallcr  Sorts,  three  or  four  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  fame  Purpofe.  But  Secondly y  All  frerfi 
Seeds  of  Mehns  and  Cucumbers  will  produce  much 
larger  Viues^  than  thofe  Seeds  which  h^vc  been 
kept  feveral  Years,  New  Seed  is  apt  to  draw 
fuch  Plenty  of  Nourifhment,  that  it  is  fcJdom 
prolifick  \  tor  too  hafty  Thriving  is  ever  an 
Enemy  to  Breediiig  or  Prolificlty.  So  on  tlie 
other  hand,  when  I  liave  fown  Melon  ;md  Cueum- 
ber  Seeds  of  fcven  or  eight  Years  old,  the  Vinei 
have  been  clofe  jointed,  and  more  fiibjcft  to  pro- 
duce Fruit. 

.  The  ItaUam  havse  a  Mehn  which  is  commonly 
ripe  about  Cbriftpias^  and  efteemcd  among  them  as 
a  Rarity :  Some  of  tlie  Seeds  of  it  1  have  now 
difpofed  of  to  feveral  Perfons  in  England  %  but  1 
know  not  whether  every  one  is  acquaintod  with 
the  right  Method  of  it?^  Management ,  thcatorc 
I  (hail  venture  to  give  my  Advice  concerning  the 
raifuig  and  prcfcrvyig  iliat  Rarity  of  tlie  fVlmer : 

The 
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The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  towards  the  latter  end 
of  ytprilf  or  in  May^  in  a  Bed  moderately  warm  v 
and  the  Plants^  when  they  are  come  up,  be  fa 
ordered,  that  the  Fruit  fhouJd  not  come  to  its 
full  growth  till  the  end  of  September  \  the  na* 
tural  Warmth  of  the  Summer^  without  any  Art, 
will  be  fufficicnt  for  tiiat  End,  till  the  cold  Even- 
ings in  Augufi  begin  to  approach ;  then  it  will 
be  necc/Iary  to  (helter  both  the  Plants  and  Frtdl 
from  the  Frofts  and  cold  Dews^  till  you  think  your 
Fruit  will  grow  no  bigger  -,  an^l  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  ftrip  die  Plants  of  their  Leaves  \  let 
the  Sun  then  dry  the  Stalks,  and  pull  them  up  by 
the  Roots,  to  hang  up  afterward  in  a  Green- Hmfty 
or  fome  well  cxpofed  Place,  to  dry  more  tho- 
roughly; after  which  they  may  be  ty'd  up  by 
the  Stalks  in  a  dry  Room,  or  laid  in  Chefts  of 
Bran,  Wood-afhes,  or  very  dry  Sand,  to  keep 
them  from  the  ff^mter  Air  till  Cbrijlmas :  If  they 
arc  not  then  ripe  enough,  wrap  them  in  a  Clodi, 
and  lay  them  in  a  Horfe-dunghiil  for  about  twenty- 
four  Hours,  which  will  ferment  their  7'''^^^>  and 
caufe  Ripenefs  >  as  I  have  heard,  and  am  apt  to  be* 
iicme. 

But  feeing  that  the  Pride  of  the  Gardeners  a^ 
bout  London  chiefly  confifts  in  the  Prod utl ion  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  at  limes  eirhcr  before  or 
after  the  natural  Seafon,  I  fhall  alfo  prefcribc  fome 
Rule  for  the  Raiting  and  Cultivating  them  at  thofe 
Times ;  which  I  Ihall  lay  down  in  as  plain  Terms 
as  pofTible. 

Moft  of  the  Gardeners  I  am  acquainted  widi 
make  their  Seed-beds  for  thefc  Plants  in  January^ 
ahhough  fometimes  the  Ground  is  covcrM  at  that 
time  with  Snow  near  a  Foot  thick  \  but  I  muit 
confcfs,  I  fhall  never  follow  that  Method,  while 
^  I  Juve  any  regard  to  the  Ways  of  Nature;   For 
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ktf  mmA  be;  vim  tbry  ^eic  dms  ji^ 
of  cfar  Grand,  cm  be  ible  tn  widb» 
dc  ieaft  j£r  from  afaraid,  wben  Fr^l  j  and 
Mk^  coaaamMf  ic^  ?  And  id  prdcnc  tfaea 
.i^  m  2S  impoiibk:  Tfaocfctie  tu  ^ 
aa^oaoMy  to  work,  prtpsne  z  Bm-Ad 
four  Foot  ftjiarc^  aiid  two  Foot  hig^  in 
Ar lift  \^^eek  of  Oclohetr  md  fow  the  ^iririr  bodi 
of  Mdam  and  Cummbers  m  h,  when  d>e  Hcai  of 
k  b  moderacedi  a  Wedc  alter  diey  arc  come 
up,  plant  them  faur  Inches  apsin  on  the  Ikine 
jEeJ,  after  having  ftirrad  the  Eaith  very  well.  In 
this  Month  die  0iys  arc  commocily  warm,  and 
in  fuch  Weadicr  they  ought  m  have  as  much 
jUt  as  you  can  poffibly  give  them  j  but  die 
Nights  are  uncotain,  and  therefore  the  Ptmtii 
muft  then  be  covered  up  dole  with  the  Glaffu  woA 
MaS^  over  them.  In  this  firft  raifmg  of  the  Planit^ 
a  skilful  Gardner  may  make  them  as  hardy  as  he 
pleafes  -,  for  it  is  not  his  Bufmels  fo  much  to  draw 
or  force  them,  as  to  ftrengthen  them  againft 
fTtnter. 

All  Annuals  are  as  naturally  difpofed  to  live 
from  the  Autumn  to  the  Spring,  if  they  are 
kept  from  flowing  in  the  Winter y  as  they  are  com- 
monly known  to  flourifli  in  the  Summer  Months  ; 
and  both  Cucumbers  and  Melons^  which  are  like- 
wifii  of  the  Annual  Race,  might  as  well  be  kept 
the  Winter^  as  any  other  Exotick  Annual  what- 
foever,  if  we  would  not  let  them  bloflfom  before 
Chrijlmas.  I  have  myfclf  kept  young  Plants  of 
Amaranths^  and  of  the  Naflertium  Indicum^  which 
I  fowed  in  Autumn,  till  the  Summer  following, 
only  in  a  common  Green-Houfe ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuadcd  Cucumber  Plants  might  be  preferved  al- 
moft  with  as   litUc  Trouble.     I    am    informed, 
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tliaf  tTie  ttft  Year  a  Gardener  lowed  Ibme  Cu^ 
cumber-Seeds  as  foon  as  he  had  gadiered  them^ 
and  cut  Fruit  from  thoie  PlanSs  rery  early  in 
yamiory. 

When  the  Plants  are  in  the  iecond  joint,  i 
^vould  advile  that  they  be  either  planted  in  fmaU 
Garden- PvtSj  or  Bajkeis^  open  on  their  Sides^ 
made  with  Q'^s^  about  ten  Inches  over  theTop, 
and  four  Inches  deep  \  io  may  we  more  eafily  re^ 
move  them  without  Damage  from  one  Bed  to 
another,  as  the  Severity  of  the  Seafon  may  re^ 
quire :  But  1  prefer  the  Bajk^s  rather  than  the 
Pots\  becaufe  when  the  Plants  begin  to  run^ 
the  Raols  arc  at  fall  liberty  to  find  their  way  in- 
to the  neighbouring  Earth  of  the  Bed  they  are 
to  ftand  in,  without  tranfplanting,  which  might 
endanger  them.  In  one  of  thoie  Bajkets  may  be 
planted  about  five  or  fix  Plants^  left  any  of  them 
Ihould  go  off ;  though  it  is  reafpnable  to  believe, 
that  a  Plant  which  has  had  the  Advantage  of  ^ 
gradual  declining  Seaibn  to  harden  itfelf  in,  will 
not  be  fo  fubjeft  to  fuffer  by  the  Weather,  or 
require  fo  much  Heat  to  maintain  it,  as  thofe 
which  make  their  firft  Appearance  in  the  midft 
of  Froft  and  Snow.  In  Ihort,  let  the  Gardener 
rather  endeavour  to  defend  them  from  the  Wea* 
ther,  than  to  force  them :  As  the  Bed  cools,  let 
him  line  the  Back  and  Front  of  it  with  frefli 
Dung  \  let  the  Plants  receive  as  much  Air  and 
Sun  as  he  can  realbnably  give  them,  and  guard 
ttem  well  with  Straw  and  Mats  in  the  Night, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  have  Fruit 
early  enough :  But  I  fpeak  to  the  Ingenious,  who 
may  yet  improve  what  I  have  laid ,  and  not  to 
thofe  who  defpife  Learning,  becaufe  they  know 
litde. 

Ilhall 
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I  (hall  now  conclude  diis  Ssftion  with  a  word 
or  two  concerning  the  Raifing  of  Cucumbers  on 
the  natural  Ground  for  Pid^og;  for  this  we 
have  no  more  to  do  than  diuie  a  Piece  of  Ground 
pretty  rich,  and  well  czpofed  to  the  Sun ;  and 
after  having  wrought  it  well  with  a  Spade,  niakc 
Holes  in  the  form  of  Bafons,  about  four  Foot 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  fow  die  Seeds  in 
them  the  firft  Week  in  JI67,  if  the  Weather  be 
fettled  -,  put  at  leaft  a  Dozen  Seeds  in  a  Hole ;  for 
it  is  much  better  to  have  VUmIs  to  fling  away^ 
than  to  want  a  Crop,  which  dtCD  happens  by  be- 
ing too  covetous  of  Seeds. 
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by  their  Smell,  and  turn  them  out  of  the 
Ground :  Of  thefe  Kinds  I  have  not  known  any 
tliat  have  been  propagated  by  Art,  as  the  Cbam^ 
fignons  have  been  v  which,   the'  this  lall  Kind  is 
common  enough  in  many  Places  in  Etighmd^  with- 
out any  Culture^  yet  it  turns  to  good  account  to 
raife  them  in  our  Gardens,  fince  the  Trouble  of 
doing  it   is    not  confiderable,  and  their  Ul'e  be- 
gins to  be  known*     The  true  Champignon  has  its 
Flefb  y^vf  white,  ftrft  appearing  hkc  a  Button, 
with  a  Footftalk  adhering  to  it ;  die  Chives  with- 
in  it  ^z  of  a  Fkfh-colour  -,  and  a&  the  Cap  of  it 
expkins  itfelf,  diofe    Chives   become  darker   by 
degrees,  and  arc   at  length  black.     I  have  lecn 
fortie    of    the  Caps   when   they  have  been  fully 
explaln'di  about  {\yi  Inches  over,  and  of  a  con- 
fiderabk  Thicknefs.    This  Kind  is  the  only  Sort 
I  can  recommend   for   its   Goodnefc  among  tlie 
Cap-MaJbroGmiy    and    then    only    wlien   they  are 
ft^i  and  tree  from  Worms,    which   are  apt  to 
bind  in  diem,  their  Stalks  efpeciaJly,  and  fuch 
arc  not  accounted  wholfome*     We  commonly  find 
riiis  Sort  growing  in  rich  Pafture-Grounds>  about 
file  fatter  end  of  7ul\\  or  in  Atigujl  and  September^ 
after  the  Rains  have  tallGi, 

The  Obtervations  I  have  made  concerning  the 

nacural  Produce  of  Mujhrooms  feem  to  difcover 

thac   they  are  produced  by  fome  Putrcfaftion   in 

the  Earth,   or  in   thole  Bodies  tliey  are  apt  to 

grow  upon  :    We  have  not  in  England  lefs  than 

H*oc    hundred  different    Kinds    that    I   have  ob- 

[ferredy    bcfides  thole   very  minute  Sorts  that  caji 

[only    be    difccmM    with   the    Micro/cope   in    the 

Moldii*efs    of    Fruit    and    Liquors,    which    laft 

Kinds  ar^i  fo  quick  of  growth,  that  in   Ids  than 

twelve  Hours  time  they  are  pcrteftcd  i  and  flied- 

[  liing   their   Seeds,  feveral  Hundreds  of  the  fame 

Kinds  immediately  vegetate  i  whence   it   is    tliat 
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Mouldinefe  fo  foon  ovcrfpreads  thofc  Bodies  it  once 
pinfcfts. 

The  Rings  of  Mujhrooms^   which  arc  often  fecit 
[^upon  Downs,  Plains  and  Commons,  are  called  by 
the  Country  People,    Fairies  Dances  \    thcfe    are 
\t\ot  always  of  one  Sort  of  Mujhroom^  but  various, 
[according  to  the  SoU    tliat    produces  diem.     It 
[is  obfervable,     that     the  Grals    is   always  much 
j  greener    and    ranker    in    the  Line    where  thofe 
Ulh/hrooms  appear,    than  in  odier  Places  of  the 
i  iame  Grounds,    which  I  have  often  wondered  at, 
as  well  as  the  exaft  Figure  of  a  Circle  they  have 
reprefented.     When  I  enquired  into  the  Reafon 
ot  thisftrange  Produftion,  I  difcovered  two  things 
worth  Obfervation  •,  the  firft  was,   tlut  juft  under 
the  Turf  where  the  Mujhrooms  were  growing,  was 
a  Traft  or  Path  made  by  Pifmiresy  which  was  not 
only  hollow  in  many  places  at  that  time,  but  the 
very  Covering  of  that  Paflage  was  made  of  Earth 
extremely  fine,    which  thofe  Creatures  had  flung 
up.     The  Fincnefi  of  the  Earth  wrought  by  thofc 
laborious  Animals  might  very   reafonably  contri- 
bute to  the  extraordinary  Vegetation  of  the  Grali 
growing  upon  it  \   and  the  HoUownefs  of    the 
Ground    underneath    might  produce  tliat  Mouldi* 
ncfs  within  it,  which  afterwards  might  be  formed 
into  Mu/hrooms  \  for  it  has  always  been  my  Opi- 
nion, that   if  Earth  is  made  extremely  fine,  and 
by  that  means  the  Salts  of  it    more  at  Liberty 
to  aft,    whatever  grows   upon  it  will  be  much 
more  vigorous*     Again,   we  find  by  Experience^ 
that  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Ground  lies  hollow 
near   the   Surfece,     it   always  turns    mufty   and 
mouldy. 

But,  Secondly,  Garden  Snails^  the  large  black 
Dew  Snails^  and  others  without  Sheik,  called] 
f/i(fj,  when  they  couple,  always  make  Choice 
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Ihort  Gmfs  to  creep  upon :  It  is  their  Manner^ 
when  they  generate,  to  take  a  large  compafs  up- 
cio  ihc  Ground,  and  meet  one  another.  Thus 
I  have  fecn  them  creep  in  a  Circle  for  inore 
than  half  an  Hour,  going  over  the  fame  Ground 
ac  lead  twenty  times  before  they  could  join» 
leaving  upon  the  Grafs  where  they  crept  a  vif- 
cous>  ihining  Matter.  So  that  it  may  be,  that 
Slitnc^  when  it  putrifies,  may  produce  the  Mu/b- 
reams  wc  find  growing  in  Circles  upon  Commons ; 
and  I  am  the  more  apt  to  believe  it  fo,  becaufe 
I  have  more  tlian  once  obferved,  that  where  a 
Snail  has  left  fuch  a  Traft  upon  the  Grafs,  a  few 
Days  afterwards  I  have  found  Mujh'coms  to  come 
up :  But  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  fuch  as  come 
up  in  this  manner  are  not  fit  to  eat.  However,  I 
fuppofe  from  Hints  of  this  kind  it  v/as,  that 
the  edible  Kind  was  firft  propagated  in  the 
Garden, 

It  is  praftifcd  in  France^  to  dig  a  Trench  five 
or  fix  Inches  deep  m  the  Ground,  and  lay  in  it 
either  the  Dang  of  Horfes^  Mules ^  or  AJfes^  ridge- 
wife,  in  the  (hape  of  an  Affs  Back  \  then  coVcr 
the  Dung  about  an  Inch  thick  with  frcfli  Earth, 
fuch  as  b  juft  taken  from  under  a  Turf,  rather 
fandy  than  otherwife,  and  then  cover  the  whole 
Bed  cither  with  Straw,  or  dry  Litter,  as  well  to 
defend  it  from  the  Froft  in  tlie  fViftter^  as  from  the 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Summer's  Sun.  The  B^d 
being  thus  prepared,  water  it  twice  or  three 
times  a  Week,  without  taking  off  the  Covering 
of  Straw,  and  in  about  a  Month's  time  the  Mti/b- 
rmms  will  begin  to  appear,  and  mull  then  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Root.  Thefe  Beds  may  be  made  every 
Month,  to  produce  Mtijhrooms  alt  the  Year  about. 

The  late  famous  Mr,  Harrifon  of  Heptly  made 

A^Jbnom  Bsds  much  after  the  fame  manner,  on- 
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ly  inftead  of  Horfe-dung  he  made  ufe  of  old 
Thatch,  which  he  told  me  tiirn*d  mufly,  and  grew 
moldy  much  Iboner  than  Horfe-dung,  And  would 
produce  Mujhrooms  quicker,  and  in  greater  plenty* 
So  I  have  likcwife  known  fome  Mdopt  Ridges, 
l^hich  have  been  thinly  covered  with  Earth,  have 
produced  Mttjhtooms  about  Autumn^  cfpedally  if 
Jtraw  or  Litter  has  been  laid  upon  themaboiE 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Cuttings  of  the  H^te  Pop- 

tr  or  Abek^  about  the  Root,  being  lleep'd  in  hot 

7atcr  well  fermented  with  Tejt^  wil]  produce  very 

good  Aitijhrooms  in  a  few  Days :  And  it  is  likewifc 

Lieported,  that  the  loofe  Chips  of  the  fame  Tree, 

ing  buried  in  a  dccay'd  Hot-Bed,  will  do  the 

like. 

About  Naples,  there  1$  a  fort  of  Stone  which 
produces  good  Mu/hroomj^  if  it  be  laid  in  a  moift 
Place,  or  wcU  water'd. 


CHAP.    IIL 


Of  ESCULENT  ROOTS,  or/ucb 

as  are  proper /or  Tal^kUJe. 

I H  E  Roots  which  arc  commonly  made  dc 
_^  of  for  the  Table  are  Par/nips^  Carton^  ^^r- 
nefs^  Skirnis^  Scifrzfiitera^  BiftSf  Radifinh  H^fi- 
HmJk/biu  Potatoes^  J^fiiUm  AnUb^h  ^nmis^ 
Atid  Lnh^  and  their  KiJi^ 
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SECT.    L 
Of  the  PARSNIP. 

TO  begin  with  the  Parfmp  :  It  aflTords  a  large 
fweet  Roo{^  very  nourifliing»  and  of  great 
ule  iji  the  fVinier,  Tliis  PlaNt  delights  in  a  rich 
Soil,  where  the  Root  of  it  will  become  very  large  i 
but  (hould  not  be  eaten  till  the  Frofts  have  en- 
tered tlic  Ground.  The  Seeds  of  it  arc  fown  in 
Matcb^  and  will  come  up  in  about  three  Weeks 
time :  When  diey  have  been  above  Ground  a- 
bout  a  Month*  they  muft  be  hoed»  leaving  the 
Space  of  five  or  fix  Inches  between  the  Plants. 
A  flcilful  Gardener  will  few  Radi/hcs  among  them, 
wliich  in  about  forty  Days  may  be  drawn  off  j  or 
fometimes  Spinage^  which  will  be  alfo  fit  to  cut 
before  the  Par/nips  begin  to  fpread.  And  indeed^ 
it  is  not  the  leaft  Part  of  a  Gardener's  Skill  to  un- 
derftand  how  to  double  crop  !iis  Ground  with  fuch 
thing;5  as  will  not  fpoil  one  anotlier.  After  the 
firft  Hoeing  of  the  Par/nips^  keep  tliem  as  clean 
from  fVeedi  as  polTible,  till  they  are  full  grown» 
and  then  take  them  up,  and  keep  them  in  Sand 
for  Ufe»  cutting  off  all  their  green  Tops  three  or 
four  Days  before  we  lay  them  up. 


b> 
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Of  the  CARROT. 


CARROT'S  delight  in    fandy  Soil,   where 
their  Ri»{s  will  grow   to  a   great  bigne£>,. 
and  be  much  fwceter  and  more  free  from  Worms, 
T  3  lV>asv 
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than  thofc  which  are  fown  in  rich  Garden  Ground. 

Sow  riiofe  you  defign  for  Winter  Ufe,  at  the  ftmc 

time  you   low  Par/nip ;  and  in  the  fame  manner 

fling  in  ampng  them  Radijhes^  and  a  few  Lettuce : 

•When  they  are  come  up,  hough  them  as  I  have 

I  di  reded  for  the  Parjhips^  and  take  them  up  when 

^they  are  full  grown,  to  be  kept  in  Sand  for  Win* 

ten     About  London^  the  Gardeners  are  ourioua  to 

^liave  young  Carrots  for   the  Spring;  which  they 

Li-aife  in  the  following  manner :  Towards  the  End 

[•of  July  they  prepare  a  Piece  of  Ground,  and  fow 

Hi  when  it  is  moll  likely  to  rain  ;  and  about  Aft- 

nhaebnai^    if  the  Seeds  be  good,  and   the  Wea- 

I  tlicr  has  been  favourable,  the  Roots  will  be  fomc* 

'what  larger  than  a  Tobacco-pipe,  and  the  March 

following  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  the  Table ;  but 

^  this  Crop  muft  be  foon  gather*d,  left  they  run  to 

feed,  which  they  will  certainly  do  in  May\  and 

\  then  they  will  not  be  fit  to  cat.     But  that   there 

[tnay  not   want    fomc    to   fuccccd  thcfc,    I  have 

f  known    an  ingenious  Gardener  make  a  Hot -bed 

in  February^    which   he  cover'd  about  fix  Inches 

thick  with  Earth,   and  fow*d  it  with  Radijb  and 

Carrot  Seed^  covering  it  in  bod  Weather  with  Mats 

upon  Hoops.     The  Radijhcs  will   foon  be  fit  to 

draw,  and  the  Carrots  be  ready  for  the  Tabic  i« 

bout  M<n\  when  the  Spring  Crop  is  gone. 
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SECT.    ni. 
Of  the  rURNEP. 

rrMIRNEPS  have  many  Excellencies,    and 
X.    ^  more  generally  propagated  about  Lon- 
don  than  any  other  Root  *,  they  are  a  wholibme 
Diet,   and  are  rf  extraordinary  Ufe  to  the  Far- 
mer for  feeding  Cows  and  Sheep.    This  kind  of 
RooC  is  always  fweeter  in  a  landy  Soil,  dian  any 
other  Ground;    but  will   have  larger  Roots,  if 
die  Land  be  fomewhat  inclinable  to  Loam.    From 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  loth  of  Auguft^  and 
not  later,  the  Seeds  may  he  put  into  the  Ground, 
that  the  Roob  may  have  time  to  apple  (as  they 
call  it)   before   Winter.    When  the  Plants  have 
two  or  three  Leaves  apiece,  they  fhould  be  houghed 
at  the  Diftance  I  prcfcribai  for  Carrots  and  Parf- 
nipSj  and  this    Crop  wUl  be  off  time  enough  in 
the  Spring  either  to  fow  Barley^   or  any  other 
Grain  or  Seed,  on  the  &me  Spot.     It  is  feldom 
praAiied,  dio*  I  think  it  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble, to  provide  Tumeps  £or  the  ^/^^iw^r.-^^*  And  in- 
deed I  lee  no  reafon  why  we  may  not  hi^  theni 
all  the  Year  about :  We  may  fow  theift^  iiV  the 
Spring  as  well  as  at  Autumn ;  but  planting  them 
out  for  Seedling  Plants  in  the  Spring  and  Summer 
Months  will  do  much  better.     I  have  more  than 
once  known  the  Experience  of  this  way,  and  fin4 
it  to  anfwer  as  one  would  defu'c. 
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SECT.    IV. 
Of  the  SKIRRET. 

TH  E  Skuret  has  a  very  agreeable  Root,  al- 
though it  is  propagated  but  in  few  Gardens ; 
and  it  may  be,  the  Rarity  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
Wiinc  of  the  right  way  of  cultivating  it.  We 
may  propagpite  it  two  ways,  cidier  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  in  jMarcb^  or  by  uanfplanting  the  Offfets 
fiom  the  Rms  in  that  Month ;  k  delights  in  a 
light,  rich  Soil,  fomewhat  moift,  which  I  fiiKi 
cuntributes  to  make  the  Roots  large.  Some 
Years  fince  a  Ga?'d€ner  in  Sumy  fent  to  me  for 
foxne  Seeds  of  this  PlatU^  and  Ibw'd  them  in  a 
black,  moory  Soil,  which  had  lately  been  a  Plan- 
cation  of  Afparagui  \  in  that  Spot  of  Ground  he 
had  the  largcft  SHrrets  I  ever  iaw,  and  very  fwcets 
But  about  Londm^  *d$  more  generally  pradifcd 
to  r^ufe  them  from  Slips,  or  Setsi  which  muft 
lie  done  thus :  In  Mar^b^  when  the  Leaves  begin 
to  put  forth,  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
oart  them  into  as  many  Slips  as  you  can  take  off 
widi  RjMs  \  but  be  fure  let  only  the  frelh  fprtng* 
ing  tWns  remain  on  them,  and  not  any  of  the  old 
RoQ(s  \  dien  prepare  Drtlh  about  four  or  five 
Indies  deep,  to  plant  them  in  five  or  fix  Inches 
apirt,  and  keep  thcni  well  waterM  till  their  Roots 
arc  tull  grown  i  then  take  them  frefli  out  of  the 
Ground,  as  you  have  occafion  co  ufe  ihcm.  Some 
lay  the  RootJi  will  be  largrr,  if  they  arc  not  fuf- 
fei-'d  to  run  to  feed. 
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SECT.    V. 
OfSCQRZONER^y  andBEErs. 

SCorzm^a^  or  Sparijk  &(9lMii^  has  a  Root,,  whidi 
in  9>y.Ophuo(i)  2$  9a  Iei$  plea&nt  than  the 
former :  It  loires  a  flight  ^pil^  and  is  eafily  railed 
by  Ibwiiig  the  Seeds  in  March.  And  B^ts  alfo, 
both  the  R<ed  and  White  Kinds,  are  rsuyfed  in  the 
banc  M9i>$h  from  Seccis,  and  delight  in  a  iandy 
Soil. 

S  E  CT.    VI. 
Of  the  RAD  is  B. 

J  Have  already  mention^  the  Rddijh^  as  a  Root 
which  might  be  Iqwii  prpmiTcuoufly  amoi^ 
other  Root$  in  MarA\  but  fome  Particulars  in 
the  Culture  of  it  yet  rennain  worthy  the  Knowledge 
of  my  Reader :  The  Soil  it  chiefly :  covets  is 
Sand,  or  other  light  Ground  well  wroi^ht  with 
the  &^e :  It  0iay  be  ibwn  in  fuch  Land  any 
rime  between  FebrtMy  and  September^  minding  al- 
ways to  let  the  Ground  you  fow  be  more  in  the 
Shade,  as  the  Seafon  is  more  hot.  I  have  Ibwn 
ibme  Seeds  of  the  Spanifi  Radijh  in  Augufi^  that 
have  been  fit  to  draw  joft  as  the  Wither  began, 
and  have  continued  good  till  the  February  follow* 
ing:  But  to  have  a  Crop  to  fucceed  thofe,  it  is 
common  to  fow  fome  at  Michaelmas^  that  they 
may  be  above  Ground  in  their  Seed-leaf  only  be- 
fore Winter  \  and  thofe  will  be  in  feaibn  about 
March^  if  they  have  had  the  Shelter  of  fome  warm 
WaU. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    IX, 
Of  the  ONION. 

I  Now  come  to  treat  of  the  Oftm,  a  Roci  more 
generally  ufcd  in  the  Kitchen  than  any  other. 
Of  this    there   arc    two  Kinds  worth    the    Car* 
dtner"^  Care ;  The  firft  is  the  Spanijh  Omopiy  which 
affords  a  large  fweet-tafted  Root ;  and  the  other, 
the  Stratjbourg  Onion^  which  is  more  biting^  and 
lafts   good   much    longer  than  the  former  i    but 
the  Difference  of  thefe  two  Kinds  makes  no  al- 
teration  in   the   Culture  of  them :    They  fhould 
both  be  fown  early  in  Marcb^  in  rich  Garden  Soil, 
and  houghed  about  the  latter  end  of  April  with  a 
very  fmall  Hough,  leaving  about  three  Inches  be- 
tween the  Plant Sy  rill  they  begin  to  grow  fit  for 
Sdlets ,  and  then  they  may  be  drawn  or  thinnM 
where  they  ftand  clofe  together.     In  the   fowing 
of  this  Crop,  let  not  the  Gardener  be  too  fparing 
of  Seedsy    left   many  of  them  be  naught,  which 
often  happens  \  and  it  may  be  too  late  in  the  Year 
to  re-fow  the  Ground,  when  he  is  convinced  the 
firft  Seeds  have  failM  i  better  too  many  than  too 
few  i  the  Ground  may  be  eas'd  of  too   great  a 
Burden,  fooncr  than  over-loaded  with  it.     When 
the   Leaves    begin  to  change    their  Colour,    the 
Roots  will  grow  no  more  that  Yean  and  then  tliey 
may  be  puird    up  in  dry  Weatlier,   and  laid  in 
Rows  cxpofcd  to  the  Sun,  till  they  are  dryM  as 
wdl  as  may  be  without  doors:   After  which  let 
no  Rain  get   at  them,    but  fpread  them  on  thq 
I'loor  of  a  Green-houfe^    or   luch   coverM  Place, 
to  dry  more  thoroughly  for  laying  up  for  tVinier. 
Soiiic  of  thii  Store  may  perliaps  remain  good  till 

loi      ■  ~ 
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awards  ^fril^  if  they  were  well  dry'd  at  gather^ 
ing,  and  kept  To  afterwards ;  but  it  will  be  im^ 
poffibk,  with  the  greateft  Ore,  to  keep  many  of 
them  firom  growing  in  the  Houfe  *i  and  of  thofe 
which  happen  to  fpire  about  the  B^inning  of  jF#- 
iruary^  and  have  large  RMs^  plant  them  at  two 
Inches  diftance,  in  Lines  half  a  Foot  a-^part,  to 
Iwing  Seeds  tor  another  Year.  When  thde  have 
Ihot  up  the  Eawer-ftems  about  two  Foot  high, 
fecure  them  with  Sticks  from  the  Aflaults  of  the 
Winds  *3  and  as  ibon  as  the  Seed-vejfels  b^n  to 
open,  cut  them  off,  and  fpread  them  on  a  MeU  in 
the  Sun  to  ripen,  turning  them  every  Day,  for 
a  Fortnigjit  or  three  W^s,  before  riiey  will  be 
fit  to  be  betten  out  of  their  Hulks :  Take  feedal 
care  no  Wet  get  at  them,  for  they  will  ^rout 
with  the  Icaft  Moiftur e,  and  never  afterwards  be 
fit  to  tow.  It  is  a  certain  Rule,  that  if  any  Seed 
has  had  Moifture  enough  to  put  forth  its  Radicle 
hcver  fo  little,  and  is  after  that,  chcck'd  before  thb 
Ear-leaves  appear,  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  made 
to  grow  afterwards. 

The  Banning  of  Auguft  we  muft  fow  a  frefh 
Crop  in  fome  warm  Place  to  (land  the  Winter j 
and  fupply  the  Kkcben^  when  the  dryM  Onions  are 
gone.  The  Sowing  will  be  fit  to  draw  in  April, 
and  fumilh  a  Supply  till  the  Spring  Crop  comes 
in. 

SECT.     X. 
Of  the  LEEK. 

TH  E  Leek  is  fown  'mMarcb^  in  a  well-wrought 
Ground,  and  ihould  be  hough'd  like  the 
Omtms,  and  kqpt  free  fit)m  Weeds.  Injtdy^  about 
the  nuddle  of  the  Month,  plant  them  out  in  Lines 
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about  five  Inches  a-pait,  in  very  rich,  light  Soil, 
butchufe  wet  Weather,  ifpoffible,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  make  them  very  large ;  for  one  Shower 
of  Rain  does. more  good  to  any  new  tranfplanted 
Herbs  than  twenty  Waterings.  The  Leek  will  not 
bear  Seed  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  then  muft  be 
gathered,  and  ordered  like  Omon-feed^ 

SECT.    XL 

Of  GARLICK. 

GARLICK  is  propagated  from  Cloves  of  the 
Root  planted  early  in  March j  about  five  In- 
ches a-part :  The  Soil  light  and  fandy,  for  ftifi^ 
Ground  makes  the  Roots  fmall :  The  Blade  will  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow  in  July^  and  then  take  them  up  in 
a  dry  Day,  and  tie  them  in  Bunches  for  Ufe.  This, 
and  all  odier  Roots,  that  are  to  be  kept  the  fVinterj 
muft  be  very  well  dry*d,  or  they  will  rot. 

SECT.    XII. 
Of  ESCHALOTS. 

EScbaloiSrOT  Sballots^  are  of  fuch  ufe  in  Cookery^ 
that  a  Kitchen-Garden  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out them :  A  light,  fandy  Soil  is  the  mod  agreeable 
to  them^  without  any  Mixture  of  Dung.  They 
are  propagated  by  planting  their  Cloves  or  Off- 
fets  of  the  R(H)ts  early  in  Marchy  about  four  Inches 
a-part,  and  will  be  fit  to  take  up  as  fbon  as  their 
Blade  turns  yellow,  which  will  not  be  till  the 
latter  end  of  Jufte^  or  beginning  of  July^  if  they 
like  the  Ground ;  then  let  them  be  well  dry*d  and 
laid  up  for  Ufe.    N.  B.  About  a  Rod  fquare  of 

Ground 
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Oound  planted  with  thefe  Rods  will  be  enough  for 
rhc  Ufe  of  any  Family* 


^ 
^ 


S  E  CT.    xin. 
Of  CHIVES,  and  the  ROCAMBOLE, 

CHIVES  ihoiild  always  be  found  in  the 
Kitcben-Garden  ;  they  are  frequendy  yfed  in 
the  Homier  Sallets^  when  young  Onions  are  fcarce. 
The  Of'fets  of  their  Roots  Ihould  be  planted  at 
fix  Inches  diftancc  in  Manby  cutting  off  their 
Blades  at  the  lame  time :  They  love  a  light,  rich 
Ground,  and  Shade.  Thus  order*d,  they  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  at  any  rime  of  the  Year ;  and  the 
oftcner  they  are  cut,  the  fmaller  will  be  their 
Grafi,  About  one  Rod  fquarc  of  them  will  fcrve 
a  larg^  Family. 

The  RocamhoUy  for  its  high  Relifh  in  Sauces^ 
has  been  greatly  efteem*d  formerly,  but  now-a- 
days  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  I  think  however, 
it  Ihould  not  be  wanting  in  a  compleat  Kikhen- 
Garden  \  for,  confidering  how  fmall  a  Quantity  of 
it  is  fufficient  to  give  us  that  Reliih  which  many 
Onions  can  hardly  give,  it  ought  to  be  preferred. 
The  Part  of  this  Plants  which  is  made  ufe  of,  is 
the  Head  of  the  Fhwer-Jlem,  compofed  of  many 
final!  Bulbs ^  which,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  Ihould 
be  gather*d,  and  kept  dry. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Off-fets  of  the 
Rsotty  or  little  Bulbs^  fix  Inches  a-part  in  September ; 
and  delights  in  a  fandy  Loam,  without  any  Mix* 
turc  of  Dung, 


CHK?, 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Of  ASPARAGUS,     ARTICHOAKS, 
COLLT^FLOWERS,  CABBAGES, 

atid  thq/e  of  the  Colc-Racc 

THE  Ajfaragus  is  one  of  the  great  Dainties 
of  die  Spring,  and  what  I  account  tb  bi 
part  of  the  moft  necefl&ry  Furniture  of  a  Garden  \ 
it  brings  great  Profit  to  d^  Gardener s  near  London, 
ddier  propagated  upon  natural  Beds^  (as  they  are 
Called)  or  when  they  are  forced  widi  Dung  in  the 
Pinter.  I  hare  hcard,^  that  a  Gardener  cdxiut 
JVefhiinfter  has  received  above  thirty  Pound  in  one 
Wedc  for  fortxd  Afpar^s. 

I  fhall  therefpre  be  very  particular  in   fetting 
down  the  Method  of  propagating  this  Plants  as 
well  in^  natural  Beds^  as  in  die  Hot-Bed  %   and  firft 
b^n  with  the  Seeds  and  manner  of  raifmg  thfem. 
^i  Such  as  are  nlinded  to  make  a  Plantation  of 
ii^ara^s,  Ihorid  have  a  peculiar  Regard  to  the 
Goodnefi  of  the  Seed  they  dcfign  to   fow,    for 
dierein    lies   die  chief  Hopes  of  Succefs-:    The 
largeft  Buds  therefore  Ihomd   always  be  encou- 
raged to  run  up  as  foon  ^  they  appc^  above 
Ground ;  -and  when  they  begin  to  branch,  muft 
be  ftaked  up  to  fecure  them  againft  the  Winds. 
Thefe  vigorous  Shoots  will  afford  us  Seeds  well 
nourilhed,  partaking  of  die  Strength  of  the  Mo- 
tber-Plant.     The  largcft  I  have  yet  feen  are  the 
Produce  of  Batterfea    in    Surrey^    and   fuch-likc 
Places,  where  the  Soil  is  fandy  -,  fo  that  we  may 
readily  infer  what  Soil    is  the  moft   proper  for 
them.     In  Ground  of  that  Kind,     without  any 

Mixture 
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jMIxture  of  Dang,  I  recommend  them  to  be  fown 
^  about  the  fir  ft  Week  in  March,  if  the  Weather 
be  open.  In  this  Seminary  they  come  up  witJiout 
any  Trouble,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  the  Fe- 
bruary  or  March  tbllowing,  either  to  train  up  for 
Hot-Beds^  or  to  be  planted  for  a  Crop  in  Natural 
Beds  t  for  Plants  of  one  Year  old  will  thrive  much 
better  when  they  come  to  be  tranfplanred  in  Na^ 
turd  Beds,  than  thofe  that  have  flood  two  Years 
in  the  Seed  Bed. 

If  we  raife  them  for  the  Hot-Bed,  make  choice 
of  a  Piece  of  Ground  that  has  been  enriched  with 
Dung,  and  well  dug  and  mellowed  ;  upon  which 
ftrike  out  Lines  at  fevcn  or  eight  Inches  a-part, 
and  plant  the  Afparagus  Roots,  when  they  are  one 
Year  old,  in  them,  at  tour  Inches  Diftance.  In 
this  Nurfcry  tliey  are  to  remain  two  Years  be- 
fore they  win  b^;  tit  for  the  Hot-Bed,  cutting  down 
their  Haulm  every  Michaelmas,  and  keeping  them 
free  from  Weeds,  as  we  muft  do  die  Plants  in  the 
Natural  Beds, 

If  we  chiefiy  covet  to  raife  /tfparagus  in  the 
fVinter,  fow  every  Year,  and  make  Plantations 
after  the  lame  manner  relate  J,  to  have  Plants 
that  may  fucceed  one  another.  The  Hot -Beds 
mufl  be  made  pretty  ftrong,  and  covered  imme- 
diately with  Earth  fix  Inches  thick,  encompafiid 
wiUi  Straw-Bands  -,  in  this,  plant  your  Afparagus 
Roots  (taken  fi-efh  from  the  Nurfery-Beds)  as  clofe 
as  they  can  be  placed  togecher,  without  trimming 
them,  or  cutting  off  any  of  their  Fibres.  When 
this  is  done,  cover  the  Buds  of  the  Plants  two 
Inches  thick  with  Earth,  and  let  it  remain  in  that 
State  for  five  or  fix  Days  before  the  Frames  or 
Glafies  are  put  over  it,  and  then  lay  on  three 
Inches  thick  of  frefli  Earth  over  the  whole  \  in 
about  ten  Days  after  planting,  the  Buds  will  be- 
gin to  appear  above  Ground,  and  then  give  rhetn 

Fart  lY.  U  what 
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•what  Air  the  Seafon  will  allow ;  for  it  is  the  Air 
'  that  makes  them  green,  and  chiefly  contributes  to 
their  good  Tafte.  . 

A  Bed  thus  prepared  will  laft  good  about  a 
Month,  (hooting  trefli  Buds  every  Day,  if  the 
fcvere  Weather  does  not  hinder.  As  it  begins 
to  cool,  fome  warm  Horfe-Litter  fhould  be  laid 
upon  the  Glaffes  every  Night,  which  will  con- 
tribute as  much  to  make  the  Buds  ihoot,  as  if  they 
were  to  have  new  Dung  put  under  their  Roots. 
The  time  for  this  Work  is  from  November  till  A- 
pril^  when  the  natural  Crop  comes  in,  making 
fre(h  Beds  every  Month  to  follow  one  another,  and 
give  us  a  conftant  Supply. 

But  to  plant  Afparagus  for  a  natural  Crop^  we 
muft  proceed  in  a  very  different  way.  About  the 
Beginning  of  March  (which  is  the  beft  time  for 
tranfplanting  of  AJparagus)  meafure  out  your 
Ground,  allowing  four  Foot  for  the  Breatith  of 
^ch  Bed^  and  two  Foot  for  every  Alley  between 
the  Beds  -,  open  a  Trench  at  one  End  of  it,  and 
lay  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  fix  or  eight  Inches  of  Horfe-Dung 
well  rotted :  Go  on  then  to  trench  the  fame  Quan- 
tity of  Groundy  lying  next  to  the  firft  Trench, 
throwing  the  Earth  which  comes  out  of  the  fecond 
Trench  upon  the  Dung  laid  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
firft :  Continue  to  work  in  like  manner  till  the 
whole  Piece  is  completed  and  levelled ;  then  in 
Lines,  at  eight  or  ten  Inches  Diftance,  plant  the 
Afparagus  taken  frefli  out  of  the  Nurfery^  fpread- 
ing  their  Roots,  and  covering  their  Buds  with 
Earth,  about  four  Inches  thick. 

When  four  Rows  are  planted,    leave  a  Space 

•  for  an  Alley  about  two  Foot  wide,    and    proceed 

to  plant  four  Rows   more  for  another  Bed,  and 

fo  continue  your  Work  till  the  whole  is  planted. 

As  foon  as  that  is  done,  fow  the  whole  Piece 

with 
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with  Onions^  and  rake  it  over  as  level  as  poffible, 
for  the  Alleys  will  not  be  of  any  Ufe  till  after 
ATtchaelmaSy  when  the  Onions  will  be  off,  and 
the  Shoots  the  Afparagus  Plants  have  made  that 
Summer y  muft  be  cut  down ;  then  dig  up  the 
AlleySy  and  throw  Part  of  their  Soil  upon  the 
Bedsj  to  raife  the  Earth  about  five  or  fix  Inches 
above  the  Buds  of  tlie  PkntSy  fupplying  ^h'^AU^s 
at  the  fame  time  with  Dung,  or  lome  rich  Soil. 

In  this  State  let  the  Beds  remain  till  March  fol- 
lowing, and  then  rake  down  the  Earth.  I  have 
known  fome  Gardeners  fet  Beans  about  November j 
in  the  Afparagus  Alley Sy  clofe  under  the  Sides  of 
the  Beds,  which  may  beft  flielter  them  fi"om  the 
Eaft  fVmds. 

The  Alleys  muft  be  turned  up  in  this  manner 
every  Winter^  and  now  and  then  enriched  with 
Dung ;  but  we  muft  be  fure  to  let  Michaelmas  be 
paffed  before  we  cut  down  the  Haulm  of  the  Af- 
paragus^ and  give  them  their  Winter  Dreffing ; 
and  alfo  that  we  are  not  later  than  Mid- M arch j 
without  raking  and  laying  fmooth  the  Beds  -,  for 
after  that  time,  if  we  ftiould  difturb  the  Earth, 
we  Ihould  run  the  Hazard  of  breaking  many  Buds 
that  begin  to  fhoot. 

It  is  a  general  Rule  not  to  cut  any  till  the 
fourth  Year  after  Planting,  although  the  Buds  are 
very  large,  for  it  weakens  the  Roots :  However, 
I  think,  (to  fatisfy  the  Impatience  of  fome)  that 
where  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  as  in-  the  third  Year« 
a  few  may  be  taken  here  and  there  in  very  fmaJl 
Quantities,  about  fix  times  in  the  Seafon,  without 
greatly  hurting  the  Plants. 

The  fourth  Year  we  may  certainly  begin  to  cut, 
and  we  fliall  then  fcnfibly  feci  the  Profit  of  our 
Labour  and  Expeftation  :  Not  any  Bud  that  ap- 
pears above  Ground  muft  be  fufiircd  to  grow  in 
the  Cutting  Seafon,  unlefs  they  come  from  fuch 
U  2  Roots 
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Roots  as  have  been  planted  to  make  good  the  De- 
ficiencies of  the  firft  Plantation,  and.thofe  muft 
be  fuffered  to  run  up  every  Year  till  they  have 
gathered  Strength. 

About  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  the  Afparagus 
appeal'  above  Ground,  and  may  be  cut  till  to- 
wards the  Beginning  of  June^  when  they  have 
flx)od  five  Years  ;  but  will  not  bear  cutting  longer 
than  Mid-May^  if  they  are  younger.  In  the  cut- 
ting of  them,  have  a  fpecial  Regard  to  cut  down- 
wards a  litde  floaping,  with  a  Knife  made  blunt 
at  the  Point,  left  you  injure  the  Crown  of  Buds 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  Root  -,  for  if  you  cut  them 
more  horizontally,  you  may  then  injure  feveral 
Buds  that  are  under  ground.  A  Piece  of  Afpara- 
gus^  thus  carefiiUy  managed,  will  laft  good  near 
twenty  Years. 

SECT.    II. 
Of  the  ARriCHOAK. 

WE  may  either  propagate  the  Articboak  from 
Seed  or  Suckers,  but  the  latter  is  moft  com- 
monly praftifcd;  however,  let  us  ufe  either  way 
of  railing  them,  we  muft  be  fure  to  allow  them  a 
ftrong  rich  Ground,  with  Dung  mellow'd  in  it, 
well-expofed  to  the  Sun :  About  the  Beginning 
of  March  we  may  fow  the  Seeds^  to  be  planted 
out  the  following  Month  •,  and  the  middle  of 
March  is  the  moft  proper  Seafon  to  flip  the  Roots, 
cither  for  new  Plantations,  or  to  make  good  the 
Deficiencies  of  the  old  ones,  which  fcldom  pais 
a  ff'lnter  without  fome  Lofs,  notwithftanding  the 
greateft  Care  has  been  taken  to  preferve  them. 
When  we  take  off  the  Slips,  we  muft  leave  grow- 
ing upon  every  old  Root  ( if  it  be  ftrong  )  three 
Heads,  which  will  give  us  fo  many  good  Bloflbms 

'-''  about 
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about  Mid-June ;  ^nd  the  Slips  we  take  off  (hould 
be  planted  two  Foot  a-pait  in  Lines,  four  Foot 
diftant  from  each  other,  for  nearer  than  that 
would  hinder  the  thriving  of  the  Plants.  This 
young  Plantation  mull  be  well  watered  after 
planting,  and  perhaps  may  afford  us  fome  good 
Flowers  about  September^  though,  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Plants,  it  is  to  be  wiflied  they  would  not  -,  for 
when  they  bloffom  the  firft  Year,  the  Roots  arc 
endangered;  therefore  fome  Gardeners  break  off 
the  Bloflbms  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  appear, 
and  about  the  Middle  of  July  break  off  the  Stems 
of  the  old  Roots  that  have  done  blowing,  that 
they  may  fiirnifti  themfclvcs  with  frelh  Shoots  to 
ftand  the  IVinter. 

SECT,     III 
Of  the  COLLT-FLOIVER. 

WHOEVER  is  minded  to  propagate  this 
Plants  muft  chiefly  have  regard  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Seed,  which  ought  to  be  faved 
only  from  fuch  Flowers  as  were  large  and  white, 
for  otherwifc  there  can  be  no  Hope  of  Succels  \ 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  Ground  muft  be  very 
rich,  and  not  over  dry.  B^ing  thus  provided* 
we  may  begin  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  March,  in 
fome  well-expofed  Corner  of  the  Garden,  where 
the  young  Plants  may  be  fheltered  at  their  firft 
coming  up  from  the  frofting  Evenings.  About  the 
Middle  of  Jpril,  when  they  are  in  their  firft 
Leafy  they  muft  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  a-part,  and  ftand  there  till  the 
latter  End  of  May  or  June,  to  be  removed  tq 
fuch  Places  as  you  defign  they  fhall  bloflbm  in  i 
If  it  is  poflible,  do  this  Work  in  rainy  Weather, 
which  will  make  them  ftxike  Root  quickly ;   or 

U3  clfe. 
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clfc,  if  the  Seafon  happens  to  be  dry,  make 
Holes  in  the  Ground  like  Bafons,  about  three  Foot 
a-part,  and  water  them  well  immediately  before 
you  p'ant  the  Colly-Flowers  in  them,  which  will 
contribute  to  keep  the  Plants  frefh  and  green,  till 
their  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  -,  by  this  means,  and 
frequent  Waterings  when  the  Seafon  is  dry,  we 
may  expeft  large  Flowers  in  Autumn,  but  cfpeci- 
ally  if  the  Alleys  between  the  Plants  are  floated 
with  Water,  which  will  nourifli  them  much  more 
than  common  Watering,  Some  of  this  Plantation 
^1  not  offer  to  floWfer  till  after  Michaelmas^  and 
then  fuch  Plants  muft  be  taken  up  with  the  Earth 
at  their  Roots,  and  fet  together  (wpright)  in  a 
Green-Houfe^  ot  fome  other  fuch-like  Place,  where 
the  Bloflbms  will  enlarge  themfelves,  and  be  fit  for 
Ufe  in  the  Winter :  So  likewife  if  we  have  any 
Articboaks  at  that  time  fit  to  cut,  take  them  with 
all  their  Stalk,  and  fet  them  in  Sand  in  the  fame 
Place,  which  will  preferve  them  good  a  long 
time. , 

But  we  muft  take  a  very  different  Method  to 
have  Colly-Flowers  in  tht  Summer:  About  the  20th 
of  Julyy  or  firft  Week  in  Auguft  at  fartheft,  we 
muft  fow  the  Seeds  upon  fome  decayed  Hot-Bed^ 
and  tranlplant  them  about  three  Inches  Diftance, 
as  foon  as  they  have  made  their  firft  Leafy  upon 
fome  other  well  prepared  Bed.  The  Middle  of 
September  draw  out  every  other  Plant  from  that 
Plantation,  and  fet  them  four  or  five  Inches 
a-parr,  either  under  a  Soutb-Wslly  to  ftand  there 
rill  Spring,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  for 
Flowering,  or  elfe  kt  them  in  the  Places  where 
diey  are  to  bloflbm,  and  cover  them  with  Glafs- 
Bells  in  the  Severity  of  the  fVinter ;  and  this  laft 
Method  I  think  to  be  the  beft,  becaufe  they  will 
be  well  rooted  in  the  Spring,  and  confequently 
be  better  able  to  make  large  BloiToms  than  thofe 

that 
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that  are  planted  in  the  Spring,  ^nd  have  the  Dit 
ficulty  of  making  new  Roots  when  the  others  are 
growing. 

Thofe  Colly-Flowers  that  are  planted  out  at 
Michaelmas  will  flower  about  three  Weeks  fooner 
than  thofe  that  are  planted  in  the  Spring  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  neceflary  to  make  Plantations  in  both 
Seafons,  that  they  may  not  all  bloflfom  at  one 
time,  but  gradually  fucceed  one  another.  An  xxn*- 
derfbinding' Gardener  will  alio  make  his  Spring 
Plantation  of  Colly-Mowers  at  feveral  times,  al- 
lowing three  Weeks  or  a  Month  between  aich  5 
and  by  that  means,  (although  all  the  Plants  were 
raifed  at  one  time)  the  checking  them  at  diffe- 
rent Periods  of  Growth,  will  make  them  bloflbm 
earlier  or  later  by  two  or  three  Months. 

It  is  a  Rule  which  ought  to  be  obferved^  when 
we  plant  late  in  the  Spring,  (in  May  for  Ex- 
ample) to  let  our  Colly-Flowers  where  they  may 
not  have  too  much  Sun.  I  have  known  fome  do 
very  well  between  Articboak  PlantSy  and  in  fucli- 
like  Places  ;  and  then  it  mult  alfo  be  obferved 
that  they  have  Water  enough,  for  they  are  great 
Lovers  of  it.  When  the  Bloflbms  begin  to  ap- 
pear, break  fome  of  the  great  Leaves  and  lay  over 
them,  to  keep  the  Flowers  from  Rain,  and  the 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun^  which  would  make 
them  turn  yellow. 

In  March  and  April  take  care  to  (helter  them 
from  the  Winds,  which  are  very  apt  to  damage 
them,  and  fomctimcs  blow  them  up  by  the  Roots. 
I  would  advife,  that  if  you  have  a  good  kind  of 
Colly- Flower  that  bloflbms  early,  and  has  large  and 
clofe  Flowers^  to  let  fome  of  the  forward  Plants 
ftand  for  Seed^  carefully  tying  them  to  Stakes, 
that  the  Winds  may  not  injure  them.  When  the 
Seed-Vejfels  are  full  grown,  and  the  Seeds  within 
them  are  perfefted,    cut  off  the  whole  Stalk,   and 
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let  it  dry  in  the  Houfe  before  it  be  thraflied  out  > 
for  it  is  not  neci^flary  to  leave  the  Seed  upon  the 
Plants  till  the  Pods  are  dry,  left  they  open  and  (bed. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  CABBAGES,   and  their  Kinds. 

WE  have  feveral  kinds  of  Cabbages^  the  largp 
IVbite  Cabbage^  of  which  the  Gardeners  at 
Batterfea^  in  Surrey^  have  a  kind  that  comes  very 
early,  and  is  the  bed  for  Summer  Ufe :  If  it  be 
fown  in  Julyy  and  ftands  the  Winter ^  I  have  known 
fome  of  them  ripen  in  May  5  or  elfe,  if  we  are 
minded  to  have  of  them  ripe  in  the  Winter^  fow 
them  in  March,  and  plant  them  out  in  July,  at  two 
Foot  Diftance,  watering  the  Ground  well  before 
planting,  if  the  Weather  be  dry.  In  the  fame 
manner  alfo  muft  be  fown  and  planted  the  Savoy- 
Cabbag;es,  or  Savoys  (as  they  are  called)  for  Winter 
ufe,  for  they  are  not  good  till  the  Frofts  have 
pinched  them.  Thefc  and  all  other  kinds  of  Cab- 
bages will  put  forth  Sprouts  from  the  Stalks,  that 
towards  the  Spring  are  even  preferable  to  the 
Cabbages  themfelves,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do 
till  the  Middle  of  Aprils  about  which  time  Greens 
of  this  kind  are  very  fcarce,  and  therefore  young 
Cabbage-Plants  and  Cole-worts,  that  wa^  fown  in 
July  or  Augufty  are  then  the  only  Greens,  except 
Spinage,  that  we  have  recourfe  to. 

When  we  have  a  right  fort  of  Cabbage  to  our 
Mind,  wc  may  plant  it  for  Seed  in  the  following 
manner  :  In  January  make  choice  of  the  dryeft 
Part  of  the  Garden ;  and  having  ftripped  fome 
full-grown  Cabbages  of  their  loofe  Leaves,  plant 
them  fo  deep  in  the  Ground,  that  none  of  the  Stalk 
appear  above  it,  and  then  make  up  a  Bank  of  Earth 
round  about  the  Cabbage  itfelf,  fo  that  none  of  it 
•  be 
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be  feeri  but  the  Top,  from  whence  the  Flower- 
ftems  will  begin  to  break  in  Mani>  or  Aprils  and 
then  muft  be  flaked  up  as  the  Colly- Fhwers.  The 
Seed^  when  it  is  full  grown,  muft  be  gathered,  and 
order'd  like  that  of  the  Colly- Flower, 
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Of  the  LEGUMES  or  PULSE,  fuch 
asBEANS,  PEASE,  KIDNET- 
BEANS,  &c, 

SU  C  H  as  defign  to  propagate  Beam  or  Peafe^ 
muft  have  a  large  Parcel  of  Ground  ;  for  *tis 
not  a  fmall  Quantity  will  fuffice  to  furnini  a  very 
moderate  Proportion  of  them  j  more  efpecially,  be- 
caufc  they  fliould  be  fown  at  different  Seafons  : 
That  from  the  Time  they  firft  come  in,  to  the 
Beginning  of  Winter,  we  may  always  have  a  frelh 
Supply  of  young  onps,  as  the  former  Crops  de- 
cay. 


L 


SECT.    L 

Of  BEANS. 


TH  E  Bean  has  many  Varieties  v  two  Kinds 
of  which  I  Ihall  only  make  mention  of, 
vtz,  the  Spanijh  Bean  for  an  early  Crop,  and  the 
broad  fVindfor  Bean  for  the  Summer :  The  firft  of 
thefe  are  commonly  put  into  the  Ground  in  No- 
vember or  December,   about  five  Inches  apart,  in 

fomc 
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fome  well-cKpofed  Place^  commonly  in  a  fingle 
Linfc  under  a  South  Wall  or  Hedge,  to  fhelter 
diem  from  the  fliarp  Winds  of  the  Winter ;  but 
I  rather  make  choice  of-  a  Hedge  than  a  Wall, 
for  this  Reafon>  that  when  the  Beam  are  above 
Ground,  and  the  Froji  takes  them,  the  Wall  will, 
when  it  is  foHicwhat  warmM  by  the  Sun^  thaw 
them  and  the  Ground  where  they  ftai^,  till 
Nij^t  comes  on,  and  then  they  freeze  again  \  and 
fo  if  the  Frofi  lafts  any  time,  they  are  continu- 
ally harrafsM  in  this  manner.  Night  and  Day, 
till  they  are  deftroy'd.  But  on  the  contrary,  a 
Hedge  fhelters  them  from  the  (harp  Winds  \ 
isA  not  reflefting  ^ny  Heat  upon  them  in  the^ 
Day,  as  a  Wall  will  do,  the  Plants  remain  in  the 
fame  frozen  State,  till  a  general  T^^aw  relcafes 
them,  without  undergoing  fuch  violent  Fits  of 
Alteration,  which  muft  certainly  impair  tlieir 
Parts. 

If  we  have  double  Lines  of  thefe  forward 
'^eans^  let  not  the  Rows  be  nearer  together  than 
two  Foot,  for  elfe  they  would  fmother  each  other 
when  they  come  to  grow  up  -,  and  then,  by  run- 
ning too  much  into  Stalk,  would  produce  but 
few  Blojfoms  and  lefs  Fruit.  It  muft  be  obferved 
likewile,  that  if  they  have  fhot  any  confiderable 
Length  before  the  fevere  Frofts  begin,  they  muft 
be  earthed  up  within  a  little  of  their  Tops  -,  and 
in  the  Time  of  their  Bhjjbmsy  cut  off  the  Top  of 
every  Bean-ftalk^  to  make  them  fet  their  Fruit 
the  better. 

About  February^  we  may  fet  a  fecond  Parcel  of 
Ground  with  Spanijh  BeanSy  to  come  in  after  the 
former  •,  and  in  Marcbj  plant  fome  Windfor  Beans 
for  the  firft  time,  for  they  are  tender,  and  can- 
not bear  the  Frofts.  I  have  experienced,  that  if 
wfe  fet  the  Rows  about  a  Foot  afunder,  fuffering 
them   to    grow  till    they   are   about  five  or  fix 

Inches 
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Inches  high,  and  then  cut  down  every  other  Lind 
within  two  or  three  Inches  of  the  Ground,  we 
fhall  then  have  a  double  Crop  of  Beans  from  the 
fame  Sowing,  one  coming  in  about  July  ;  and  that 
which  was  cut  down,  fpringing  afterwards  afre& 
from  the  Roots,  will  have  Beans  about  Augufi  at 
September.  *Tis  therefore  I  would  advife,  that  if 
it  (hould  happen  that  t^  Crops  of  Beans^  fawn 
at  different  Seafons,  fhould  by  accident  tend  to 
bloflbm  at  the  fame  time,  as  they  often  do,  cut 
down  one  of  them  to  have  a  late  Crop. 

•Tis  alfo  neceflary  to  fet  Beans  in  Jpril  and  A4ay 
in  moift  Places,  and  then  they  muft  be  alloVd 
a  greater  Diftance  between  each  other,  than  thofe 
that  were  planted  forwarder  in  the  Spring ;  but 
above  all,  keep  them  clear  of  Weeds  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  good  Hufbandry  to  water  them  about 
the  time  of  their  Bloffom,  if  the  Seaibn  be  dry, 
I  have  known  likewife  Beans  planted  in  June^  that 
have  yielded  a  very  good  Crop  late  in  the  Au-^ 
tumn. 

Beans  love  a  ftifF  Soil,  without  any  Manure  2 
When  their  Seeds  are  full  grown,  the  Plants  may 
be  pull*d  up  by  the  Roots,  and  fet  to  dry  in  fome 
wcU-expofed  Place,  and  then  threfli'd  out  for  Ufe, 

S  E  C  T.    IT. 
Of  PEASE. 

TH  E  Kinds  of  Peafe  which  I  fhall  mention, 
are  the  Hot/purs^  for  Winter  Sowing  -,  the 
Dwarfs^  and  the  Roncivalj  or  Dutch  Admiralj  to 
be  fbwn  in  the  Spring:  Thefe  Sorts  may  well 
enough  fufHce  for  any  Garden^  without  enumera- 
ting at  leafl  fifty  other  Kinds  that  I  have  heard 
of;  which  perhaps  are  fb  near  a-kin  to  thefe,  that 
the  Difference  can  hardly  be  diftinguifh'd  but  in 

the 
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the  Namts  only.'  I  have  often  wonder'd  at  the  In- 
diicFetion  offome  People,  who  take  delight  in 
living  cramp  Names  to  Plants,  and  make  it  their 
buQnefs  to  multiply  Species  without  reafon; 
as  if  a  Fruit  would  be  the  better  for  a  Name  that 
could  not  be  underftood  ;  or  that  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture were  not  already  numerous  enough  for  us  to 
contemplate :  But  to  lay  no  more  of  that  vain 
Humour,  which  too  many  are  fubjeft  to,  I 
Ihall  proceed  to  lay  down  what  I  have  obferved  rer 
lating  to  the  Culture  of  Peafe  in  a  Garden. 

It  ]s  not  one  of  the  leaft  Perfeftions  of  a  good 
Qardenery  if  be  has  Ground  enough  to  provide 
fo  many  Crops  of  Peafe  every  Year,  as  may  fur- 
nilh  a  Table  throughout  the  whole  Summer.  A- 
bout  November  or  December  is  foon  enough  to  fow 
the  firft  Crop  ;  for  if  they  were  put  into  ;he 
Ground  fboner  than  thofe  Months,  they  would  be 
endangered  by  the  Frofts.  Some  of  the  Hotfpurs 
are  the  moft  proper  for  that  Seafon,  to  be  fown  ii> 
Drillsy  each  Drill  about  two  Foot  from  the  other, 
the  Lines  running  from  North  to  South.  When 
they  have  Ihot  about  Tix  Inches  high,  earth  them 
up  about  four  Inches  on  both  Sides  of  the  Lines, 
raifing  a  litde  Bank  on  the  Eaft  Sides  of  them, 
to  defend  them  from  the  Blafts  which  accompany 
the  Eafi  JVtnds, 

In  February^  a  fecond  Crop  of  the  fame  kind  of 
Pea  fhould  be  fown  j  and  in  March^  we  may  put  in 
a  third  of  the  fame  Sort.  About  the  Beginning  of 
Aprils  fome  Ground  may  be  prepared  for  fow- 
ing  fome  of  the  Dwarf-Peafe^  efpecially  the  very 
Ihort  Kind,  which  feldom  rifes  higher  than  half 
a  Foot,  or  covers  more  Ground  than  fix  or  feven 
Inches  fquare ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Smallnefs 
of  this  Plants  it  will  yield  near  as  many  Peafe  as 
one  of  the  largcft  Kinds,  and  thofe  not  inferior 

to 
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to  any  in  their  Tafte :  Thefc  P^afe  Ihpiild  be  ict 
^)ur  or  five  Inches  a-port,  in  Lines  about  dghma 
Inches  diftant  from  one  another,  iif  they  are  do- 
fign'd  for  Table-ufe ;  or  if  they  arc  planted  fer 
S^,  the  Lines  need  not  be  above  a  Foot  11- 
part «,  for  then  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  go 
between  them,  till  they  are  ripe  enoi^  10  be  pulfd 
up.  .  - 

Befides  this  fmall  Sort,  there  is  another  kind  of 
Dwarf' P^a^  which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  a  very 
good  Bearer,  and  well-tailed :  This  Sort  may  be 
fown  thicker  than  the  former,  becaule  they  carry 
their  Vines  more  upright ;  but  the  Lines  fliould 
be  two  Foot  a-part.  In  yfpril  thek  n)ay  be  Ibwo, 
and  in  May  or  J^^^i  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  former,  ^to 
have  a  conftant  Supply  of  young  Peafi  fblloW- 
ing  one  another :  The  fmalleft  Sort  I  have  ibwn 
in  Edgings,  and  have  gathered  great  quantiticii 
fix>m  them  ;  and  I  think  them  much  the  beft  fir 
Hat-Beds^  if  we  covet  Pea/e  in  the  JFiuter^  as  thrir 
take  up  but  little  room,  and  afford  a  confiderabfe 
Crop.  I  am  aflured,  one  Bed  of  them  will  yicM 
as  many  Peafe  as  three  Beds  of  the  (ame  fize  ibwta 
with  the  common  Sorts  :  For  this  end  few  them 
upon  a  gentle  Hot-Bed^  the  firft  Week  in  Sepiem- 
ber^  about  five  Inches  a-part. 

The  End  of  Aprils  or  Spinning  of  Af^  is  a 
right  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Roncival  or  Egg-Pea^ 
which  is  alfo  called  the  DutclhAdmirdl :  This  is  thic 
moft  rampant  of  all  the  Pea  Kind,  therefore  re^ 
quires  more  room  than  the  others :  Sow  them  a- 
bout  two  or  three  Inches  a-part,  in  Lines,  plantii^ 
two  Rows  within  ei^teen  inches  of  one  another, 
and  then  leave  a  Space  of  four  Foot  for  an  Alley  to 

Bfs  through  when  they  are  fit  to  be  gajth^^. 
aving  allowed   this  Fkflage, .  plant  two   Lmes 
more,  eighteen  Inches  a-part,  and  fo  continue  to 

do. 
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do,  allowing,  the  Breadth  of  four  Foot  for  each 
AUey,  till  the  whole  Piece  ]s  fown.  When  they 
are  grown  about  fix  Inches  high,  earth  them  up 
jike  the  others,  and  fct  two  Rows  of  Sticks  or 
Boughs  about  feven  Foot  high,  to  each  double 
Line  of  Peafe^  for  them  to  run  up,  and  they  will 
bear  plcndfuUy ;  which  they  never  will  do  if  they 
are  iet  too  clofe  together,  or  are  not  flaked  up. 

S  E  c  T.   in. 

Of  the  KIDNEr^BEAN,   or 
FRENCH-BEAN. 

WE  have  two  Sorts  of  Kidney-Beans  common 
in  our  Gardens  j  the  one  which  bears  early 
near  the  Root,  widiout  running  high,  calPd  the 
Batterfea-Bean^  and  another  Kind  which  is  more 
rampant,  growing  near  fix  Foot  high,  if  it  is 
ftaked  up.  Befides  thefe,  I  have  feen  above  fifty 
other  Sorts  that  have  been  brought  fi-om  foreign 
Farts,  but  feldom  produce  any  quantity  of  FruiC 
in  our  Climate. 

We  fow  Kidney-Beans  the  firft  Week  in  April, 
in  a  light,  frcfh  Soil,  making  Drills  fi-om  North  to 
^Souibj  layingthe  Beans  in  them  about  four  Inches 
a-part,  and  covering  them  with  Earth,  raifed  in  a 
Ridge  to  keep  the  Wet  from  them ;  for  if  the 
Ground  be  over-moift,  it  rots  them. 

The  Lines  of  the  Batterfea-Bean  fhould  be  two 
Foot  a-part ,  and  the  other  Kind  fhould  be  fown 
after  the  lame  mariner  as  I  have  prefcribed  for 
,the  Roncival  Pea,  i.  e.  in  double  Rows,  and  Al- 
leys between  them  two  Foot  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Batterfea  Kind  need  not  be  ftaked  -,  but 
the  others  will  not  bear  well  without  they  are 

ftaked. 
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ftaked.  From  the  firft  Sowing  in  Aprily  we  may 
once  every  three  Weeks,  till  the  middle  of  July^ 
continue  to  fow  frefh  P^ircels  of  Ground  with  IQd^ 
ney-Beans  to  fucceed  one  another  till  the  Winter 
comes  in. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  when  the  Ground  is 
very  dry,  as  in  June  pr  July^  and  the  Weather 
likely  to  be  hot,  we  muft  water  the  Drills  as  foon 
as  we  have  opened  them,  before  we  put  in  the 
Seed,  which  will  contribute  to  make  dl^^  4^reut  % 
but  we  muft  avoid  watering  them  after  they  ^re 
fown,  left  we  rot  them. 

Out  of  Curiofity  I  have  know^  fome  of  the 
Batterfea  Kind  of  Kidney-Beam  ibwn  in  Hoi-Beds 
five  Inches  apart  about  the  firft  Week  in  Seplem- 
bery  and  they  have  had  Beans  fit  to  gather  about 
January ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  other  Plants  of  this 
nature,  when  they  are  forced,  muft  have  all  the 
Air  that  can  poffibly  be  allowed  them,  or  the 
Plants  will  be  apt  to  decay. 

The  Wing'Peay  when  it  is  very  young,  is  by 
fome  drefs'd  and  eaten  like  Kidney-Beans^,  but  in 
my  Opinion  is  not  near  fo  good  ;  the  Blojffjms  in- 
d^  are  of  a  beautiful  Colour ,  and  make  a  good 
Show  in  a  Garden^  if  they  are  let  in  Edgings :  It 
grows  in  any  Soil  without  difficulty,  if  we  put  la 
the  Seeds  in  Jpril. 


•^ 
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G  H  A  P.    VL 
Of  SALLEtS,  their  Culture 

AS  the  different  Humours  of  Mankmd  wUi 
not  allow  me  to  prefcribe  any  certain  Mix- 
ture of  Herbs  as  the  mofl:  pleafant  to  the  Palate,  {o 
I  fhali  content  myfelf  with  giving  my  Reader  on- 
ly fome  general  Hints  relating  to  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  common  SaUet  Herbs  y  and  leave  evefy  one  to 
pleafe  himfelf  in  the  Mixture  of  them. 

I  would  have  the  Relifh  of  the  feveral  Herbs  cori- 
lider'd  ;  as  for  example,  which  are  moft  hot  and 
biting,  as  Creffes^  Mufiardj  CeUer^^  Taragony 
Cbervilj  &c.  and  the  more  cool  and  infipid  to  the 
Tafte,  as  ^urnepSy  Rape^  Spinage^  Corn-Pallet  j 
Lettuce  y  Purjlaney  and  fuch-like:  By  this  Know- 
ledge a  Gardener y  when  he  compofes  a  SaUety  may 
{o  judicioufly  mix  his  Herbs,  that  the  too  ftrong 
Tafte  of  one  Kind  will  not  over-power  all  the 
reft,  and  difcreetly  make  ufe  of  the  infipid  Sorts 
to  qualify  the  Pungency  and  Heat  of  the  others, 
as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  is  more  hot  or  cold  % 
fo  that  every  Sallet  we  eat  may  not  only  be  a- 
greeable  to  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  a  fort  of  Phyfick  to 
the  Body. 

I  think  where  Seeds  are  ufed  medicinally,  one 
might  raife  young  Sallets  of  them  to  be  eaten  with 
the  common  fmall  Herbsy  and  have  the  fame  EfFeft 
as  the  Seeds  themfelves ;  but  I  fliall  now  proceed  to 
the  Method  of  raifuig  them. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    I. 
Of  SMALL  HERBS. 

WHAT  the  Gardeners  call  Small  Hirbs  irt 
Sallets^  are  fuch  as  fhould  be  alvira^s  cut' 
while  they  are  in  the  Seed  leaf '^  fuch  are  CreJJks^ 
Mttjlard^  Radijby  Turnep,  Rape^  Spinage^  ana 
Leiticei  all  thefe  are  commonly  known  to  Gar*- 
denersy  and  are  generally  raifed  by  them,  from 
the  Seeds  fown  in  Drills  or  LineSy  about  a  Yard 
in  Length,  in  fuch  an  Expofure,  as  the  Seafod  of 
the  Year  requires;  that  is,  from  Mid  February^ 
to  the  End  of  March,  under  G!a£tes  and  Frameb  f 
and  from  that  Time,  to  the  Middle  of  May^  upotf 
natural  Beds  of  Earth,  warmly  expofed ;  and  a^ 
terwards,  as  long  as  the  Summer  Heats  remaililj' 
in  more  fliady  Places.  About  the  Middle  of  Sep^ 
tember  and  OSlober,  make  your  Sallet-Bedsj  as 
I  have  advifed  in  February  and  March  \  and  then» 
as  frofty  Weather  begins  to  come  in,  prepare  mo* 
derate  hot  Beds  to  few  your  Sallets  upon,  to  be 
continued  during  the  Winter  Months  ;  thefe  fliould 
have  as  much  Air  as  poflible,  as  well  to  give  theiH 
Colour,  as  to  help  their  Tafte.  It  tometimfii 
happens,  when  the  Froft  is  very  violent,  that  die 
Small  Herbs  are  fro2^en,  notwithftanding  th^ 
greateft  Care,  but  I  am  told.  That  putting  theni 
into  Spring-water  for  Two  Hours  before  they  are 
ufed,  will  recover  them.  I  likewife  find  it  is  the 
bed  Way  to  draw  the  Small  Herbs  up  by  the  Rootle 
from  the  Hot-Beds  \  for  if  the  Roots  are  left  ill 
the  Earth,  when  you  fow  a  fecond  Crop  of  Sal- 
leting  upon  the  fame  Bed,  it  will  not  proQ)er, 
Alio  it  fhould  be  obferved,  in  fowing  the  ktmA 
Crop,  that  Seeds  of  the  fame  Kind^  fhould  not  be 
ifewn  in  the  faAe  PUce,  but  otfe  thtf  Ground  witft 
Part  IV»  X  varying 
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varying  its  Burden,  putting  the  Seeds  oi  hot  Herhs^ 
where  the  cool  ones  grew  before ;  and  this  ought 
always  to  be  obferved  in  the  Culture  of  every  Plants 
that  we  do  not  place  them  immediately  upon  that 
Spot  where  the  fame  Kinds  have  juft  been  growing. 
The  mod  fkilful  Farmers  znd  Gardeners^  obfcrve 
thiS'  Rule  with  that  Exaftnefs,  that  it  feems  as  if 
one  Kind  of  Plant  meliorated  and  prepared  the 
Ground  for  the  Reception  of  another. 

For  the  greater  Perfedtion  of  our  Pinter-Sal- 
letSj  it  would  be  well  to  fow  fome  Lines  of  Crejfes 
in  the  natural  Ground,  about  the  Middle  of  jiu-^ 
guff  %  for  they  will  refift  the  Frofts  of  the  WinUry 
and  help  greatly  to  enrich  our  Hot-Bed  Sallets 
with  the  high  Tafte  they  acquire,  by  being  ex* 
pdS*d  in  the  open  Air.  Likewife  at  the  fame 
Time,  fow  a  Bed  of  Chervil  for  fVinter  Ufe,  as 
well  to  mix  among  our  SaUet-Herbsy  as  to  put  in 
SoopSf  i^c. 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

Of  Selleiy  and  Endive. 

OU  R  fFinter  Sallets  are  likewife  greatly  im- 
proved by  blanch'd  Sellery^  which  is  an  hot 
Jlerb^  of  a  very  rich  Flavour ;  it  is  raifed  from 
Seed  fown  in  March  znd  Aprils  in  light  Earth,\in 
fome  well-expofed  Part  of  the  Garden^  and  plant- 
ed out  about  Six  Weeks  after  it  is  come  up,  in 
Beds,  allowing  Four  Inches  Diftance  between  the 
Plants  i  they  may  there  remain  till  the  Middle  of 
June^  at  which  Time,  fome  of  the  firft  Sowing 
will  be  fit  to  plant  in  Trenches  for  blanching. 
'The  Trenches  muft  be  cut  by  a  Line,  Eight  or 
ftn  Inches  wide,  and  about  the  fame  Depth,  and 
as  foon  as  they  are  made,  put  in  your  Plants^  af- 
ter having  pnm'd  oflfthe  Tops  and  Roots  of  them  : 
V       ..  They 
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They  niuft  not  (land  nearer  together  than  Five 
Inches,  if  they  are  ftrong;  and  as  they  grow 
large,  earth  them  up  within  Four  or  Five  Inches 
of  their  Tops,  and  fo  continue  to  do  at  federal 
Times,  'till  they  are  fit  for  Ufe.  It  is  neccffiry 
to  make  Three  or  Four  different  Plantations;  of 
Sellery  at  feVeral  Times,  one  to  come  latef  than 
the  other;  and  we  may  note.  That  thcfe  Plants 
will  not  be  White  'till  Six  Weeks  after  they  are 
earthed  up;  they  love  a  light,  rich  Soil 

Endive  y  when  it  is  blanched,  is  much  ufcd 
about  London  in  tVtnter  SalUt5\  though,  in  my 
Opinion,  it  is  a  Plant  hardly  worth  our  Trouble, 
as  it  has  neither  Tafte  nor  Flavour :  It  loves  *i 
light  rich  Soil,  aiid  fhould  be  fown  about  the  lat^ 
ter  End  of  Aprils  left  it  run  to  Seed,  as  it  is  apt 
to  do,  if  it  is  fown  too  early  in  the  Spring* 
When  it  has  been  come  up  about  Six  Weeks, 
plant  it  in  Beds  as  I  have  direfted  for  the  ^ellery^ 
and  about  the  Middle  of  July^  plant  it  in  Rows* 
about  Six  Inches  a-part;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  well 
grown ,  tie  up  fome  of  it  to  whiten  •,  and  eVcry 
Fortnight,  as  long  as  it  lafts,  tie  upftefh  Parcels 
of  it, 

SECT    III.     . 
Of  the  Cabbage  Lettice, 

WE  have  great  Varieties  of  Lettice^  mtny 
of  which  have  been  more  efteemed  for 
their  Rarity,  than  for  their  Goodnefs ;  but  of  all 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  I  find  none  to  exceed  the 
good  Qualities  in  the  Roman  Letticey  the  Dutch 
Brown  Lettice,  and  the  Imperial  and  Silejia  Kinds ; 
all  which  Sorts  cabbage  extremely  well,^and  arp 
well  tafted. 

X  2  The 
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The  Brown  Dulch  LiUfcc^  if  it  be  fown  about 
the  Middle  of  August^  wiJl  be  fit  to  tranfplaot  in 
Sefftember^  to  ftand  the  fVinliTy  either  for  cabag- 
ing  ear]]f  in  the  Springs  or  to  be  cat  for  lyinter 
SaHei  \  it  loves  a  rich  light  Soil,  and  warm  £ic- 
pofure,  zst  do  all  of  this  Tribe^  efpecially  if  they 
^n  Ibwn  towards  the  Autumn.  The  Imperial 
apd  Sil^ta  Lsitices^  if  they  be  fown  about  the 
fame  ^ime  with  the  formefi  and  planted  out  in 
wariib  Places,  wifl  be  very  large,  and  befit  to  cut 
very  early  in  the  Spring;  but  the  RotnoM  LHtict 
I  hav^  not  known  to  bear  th^  Frofts« 

.  Ix^  March  are  comoEiooly  fown  aU  thefe  Kinds 
in  the  open  Ground  amoi^  other  Crops,  as  I 
hare  already  hinted  el£;where:  And  that  there 
Q^y  npt  want  a  conftant  Supply  of  them >  fow 
fome  every  Month,  from  March^  'till  you  put  in 
the  Winter  Crop,  ami  plant  them  out  in  Beds  about 
Five  l;ichcs  a-part.  Three  Weeks  after  they  come 
iip  *,  i^r  tranfptanting  them  contributes  ta  make 
them  cabbage. 

Such  as  produce  large  Cabbages  early  in  the 
Spring,  may  be  fuffered  ta  ftand  for  Seed,  and 
lliould  be  ftak'd  up,  left  the  winds  annoy  them  ^ 
but  the  Imperial  Kind  will  hardly  run  to  Seed  if 
the  Crown  of  its  Cabbqge  be  cut  crofs-ways,  and 
carefully  open'd,  to  give  Way  for  the  Flower^ftem 
to  (hoot  *,  and  then  lUcewiie  the  Plant  will  be  ia 
Danger  of  rotting,  if  it  (hould  rain,  therefore  fir 
a  Gkfs  Bill  over  it.  The  Seeds  will  be  fit  to  ga- 
ther as  ibon  as  they  begin  to  ihew  their  Ihwn^  and 
fiben  pwjl  up  the  Plants^  and.  fet  them  to  dry  m  a 
Green  baufiy  ^tiU  youQnd  the  Seed  is  fit  to  be  thralh- 
ed  99t. 

Ic  is  oblervable.  That  though  the  Plants  we 
dye  the  Seeds  from  were  of  extraordinary  good 
Kinds,  yet  thofe  Seeds  will  degenerate  firom  the 
Mffber  Plants  if  they  are  cultivated  in  the  fame 

Garden 
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Garden  where  they  were  faved  :  Thereibre,  if  yoa 
can  poffibly  meet  with  an  honeft  CorrefjpondenC, 
^o  gathers  yearly  the  Seeds  of  fuch  ^ants  as 
you  have  ocxafion  for,  change  with  him  every 
Year,  and  you  will  both  find  your  Advantage  bjr 
fo  doing. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Burnet^  Corn-fallet,  Purflane,  Somel,  Spi- 
nage,  and  Tzxz%on. 

TH  E  Contents  of  this  SeSlion^  will  be  of  the 
Culture  of  certain  Herhs^  which  are  often 
ufed  in  SaUetSy  and  ferve  as  Additionals  to  thofc 
I  have  before  mentioned.  Burnet  is  a  cool  Herb^ 
a  perennial  Plara^  whofe  tender  Leaves  being, 
mixed  with  other  Sallet-Herbs  in  the  fVinter^  give 
us  the  agreeable  Flavour  of  Ctt^wiw^^r;.  It  is  pro- 
parted  by  Seeds  fown  in  Adarcby  and  may  like- 
wile  be  encreafed  at  that  Time  by  parting  the 
Roots. 

Com-Sallet  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  any  Time 
of  the  Year,  and  makes  a  very  good  Sallet  Fur- 
niture in  the  Winter. 

Purjlane  is  an  infipid  Herb  to  the  Tafte,  but 
very  cooling,  and  is  admired  by  fome  People  in 
Summer  Sallets:  We  have  Two  Sorts  of  it,  the 
Golden  Purjlane^  and  the  Green  Sort,  which  arc 
both  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  fome  warm  Place 
in  Aprils  or  may  be  fown  earlier,  if  they  have  the 
Help  of  Glajfes. 

Sorrel  is  alfo  ufed  in  Sallets  efpecially  in  the 
Spring  5  the  young  Leaves  are  very  agreeable  •,  it 
is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcb^  commonly  ia 
Rows  or  Drills. 

Spinage  I  have  already  mentioned  to  be  one  of 
flic    neceflary    Ingredients  in  raw   Sallets^  to  b^ 
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cut  in  the  parJeiff'^  but  it  is  of  far  greater  Ufe 
for  holV d  SalUt  in  fiTmifir  and  the  Spring.     The 
Beginning  of  Auguft^  it  fhould  hp  fown  in  fome 
PJacc  wpll  cjjpofed  to  the  Sun,  that  the  Leaves 
may  be  large  enough  tp  cut  for  boiling  in  the 
fhnter  •,  ana  in  Afarch^  Aprils  and  May^  we  muft 
not  fail  to  fow  feveral  Parcels  of  Ground  with  it 
at  different  Times,  aboqt  a  Fortnight  diftantfrom 
one  another,  to  fupply  the  Table  conftantly,  'till 
orjier  Greens  are  plenty,  for  in  the  Spring  one 
Crop  will  hardly  laft  good  longer  than  a  Fortnight, 
without  running  up  to  Seed.   We  have  Two  Kinds 
of.it.    The  prickly  Sort,  and  the  Round  Spinage^ 
difiering  in  the  Shape  of  their  Seeds,  according  t<» 
iheir  Namjcs*,  but  I  find  no  Difference  in  their 
Tartc  whei^  they  are  boiled. 

Taragon^  of  all  other  Herbs,  (hould  not  be 
wanting  in  ^  Salief^  as  it  is  a  Cordial  Herb,  tho' 
the  T^e  of  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fo  grateful  to 
the  Palate  ^t  firft,  as  the  common  Herbs :  For 
my  own  Part,  I  thinjc  it  pleafant,  if  there  is  not 
too  much  of  it  •,  a  few  Leaves,  or  Three  or  Four 
of  the  tender  Tops,  are  enough  to  give  a  Sallel  an 
agreeable  Relifh.  This  Plant  loves  a  warm  Ex- 
pofure,  and  is  propagated  from  Slip?  taken  from 
the  Root,  and  planted  in  March. 

In  the  Spring,  Dandelion  blanch'd,  which  may 
be  gathered  almoft  in  every  ploughed  Field,  is  an 
excellent  Sallct^  being  mixed  with  other  Herbs. 
Some  likewife  gather  Ftolei  Flowers,  CowJlipSy  and 
the  Bloffoms  oi Barrage^  as  Part  of  their  Sallet  Fur- 
niture, and  in  the  Summer  the  Flowers  of  the  Na- 
fiurlium  Indicum.     In   fliort,   whoever  is  once  ac- 

?uainted  with  the  different  Flavours  of  the  feveral 
Icrbs  I  have  named  in  this  (phapter,  may  eafily 
pleafc  himfelf  with  ^l  Sallet. 

N.  B.  Whatever  Seeds  are  faved  or  gathered, 

muft  be  well  dry'd  and  ripcn'd  before  they  arc 

•  *  thrani'4 
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thrafliMout;  and  then,  after  cleaning  them,  mull 
be  expos'd  to  the  Air  and  Sun  for  a  Week  at 
leaft  before  they  are  laid  up,  otherwifc  they  will 
mold  and  rot. 


CHAP.    VIL 

\0f  PO'f-HERBS,  and  fucb  as  are  com- 
monly  ufedfor  Diftilling. 

'HAT  I  may  not  omit  any  thing  that 
is  proper  to  be  done  in  the  Kitcben-Gar- 
den^  1  propofe  to  treat  of  fuch  Plants 
and  Herbs  in  this  Chapter  as  are  com* 
monly  u fed  (or  Di/lilling,  and  are  fome- 
times  dryM  for  the  Ufc  of  the  IGtcfjen  \  and,  firft^ 
fuch  as  are  Aromaticks, 

Rofemary  and  Lavender  are  both  durable  Plants 
and  Ever-greens\  they  love  a  light  ftindy  Soil, 
and  are  both  raifed  from  Slips  planted  in  Afrili 
quickly  taking  Root  if  they  are  Shoots  of  the  laft 
Year,  but  will  not  grow  if  they  are  older:  They 
are  apt  to  fufier  by  the  Froll,  efpecially  if  they 
have  too  much  wet,  and  therefore  fliould  be 
planted  chiefly  in  the  drycfl:  Parts  of  the  Garden^ 
irhcre  they  may  be  the  moft  expos*d  to  the  Sun. 
Lavender  makes  a  fine  Edging  in  large  Walks,  if 
it  be  often  clipped ;  but  for  the  fake  of  its  Flowers^ 
which  are  often  ufed,  we  mud  have  a  Plantation 
of  it  a-part  j  for  were  the  Edging  Plants  fuffercd 
10  flower,  their  Beauty  would  be  fpoiled. 

liyme  and  fiyjjhp  are  either  raifed  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March  or  Aprils  or  propagated  from  Slips 
planted  in  thofc  Months:    We  have  many  Sorts  of  , 
fbyme  of  various  Scents  and  Ufes;  the  Pet  Thme^ 

X  4  Lemon 
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JUmn  fbyme^  and  a  Sort  wk^vRriegpted  Leaves, 
are  cnoft  commonly  cuhiv^tea^  und  make  very 
gpod  Edgings  that  wUl  laft  fcv^  or  eight  Ye^rs; 
And  befidc  them  the  Maftick  Tbym%  and  the 
Marum  Syriacum,  or  Cat  TbymCy  arc  cultivated  in 
many  Gardens  for  the  Saki  of  their  rcfrclhing 
Odour  -,  bi|t  the  latter,  if  it  is  in  fma)!  Quantities, 
piuft  be  carefully  defended  from  the  CatSy  who 
love  t6r  eat  it,  and  are  intoxicated  with  it ;  but  I 
obferve,  where  it  is  in  Abundance,  the  Cafs  never 
diiturb  it.  Thefe  (wo  laft  Kinda  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  warmest  Pfii^  qf  the  Qar4^!l%  the  others  will 
grow  any  where. 

Sags  has  many  Varieties,  but  ^«e  propagate 
pnly  three  Sorts  of  it,  viz.  The  RedSagCy  the  TVtf, 
^agdy  or  Sage  cf  Vtrtufty  and  the  fFormwo^d  St^e  \ 
tliefe  Kinds  are  raifed  from  Slips  taken  from  the 
Roots  about  the  beginning  of  4p'il^  ^"d  planted 
a  Foot  a- part  in  light  Earth.  The  Sc^e  rf  Virtue 
(hould  be  cut  for  drying  when  it  is  full  of  young 
Shoots,  for  thofe  only  are  fit  to  make  Tea  of*, 
^hey  fhoqld  be  gathered  in  a  dry  Day,  about  Noon, 
and  laid  to  dry  in  the  Shade  to  be  preferv*d  for 
Ufe.  I  have  been  often  told,  that  the  fVormw^od 
Sage  b  preferable  to  the  former,  affording  a  plea- 
fanter  Liquor,  and  pore  gratefi)!  to  the  Sto- 
inach. 

*  We  feldoni  meet  with  more  than  two  Sorts  of 
Jliue  in  our  Englijh  Gardens^  and  their  Difference 
only  confifts  in  the  G)lours  of  the  Leaves ;  the 
one  be|ng  variegated*  with  Cream  Colour,  and  the 
other  of  a  plain  Green :  This  Plant  delights  in 
ihady  Places,  and  is  eafy  niultiply'd  by  Slips  (et  in 
^pril  in  a  light  Soil.  In  Tjmea  of  Pfeftilence  this 
flanl  has  been  much  in  Requeft,  on  a  Belief  that  it 
prevents  |nfcftion. 

^dinty  or  Mentb  and  B^tm^  fbould  neither  of 
t|xem  be  w^n^  iq  a  Kiubin^  Gm4t$\  they  are 

propar 
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propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  any  Tinne  in 
the  Spring,  and  will  grow  any  where.  Mint  in* 
deed  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  other, 
^s  it  is  of  icfelf  a  pleafant  Sallet^  and  good  in  So(^$^ 
^uid  fome  Sauces^  befides  its  extraordinary  Ufe  in 
J)\fiilling  :  When  it  is  about  a  Foot  high»  it  fliould 
be  cut  to  dry  in  Bunches  for  Winter  Ufe ;  obfenr- 
ing  this,  as  a  general  Rule,  To  cut  every  Her^ 
defign'd  for  drying,  in  a  dry  Day,  and  then  to 
dry  them  in  the  Shade. 

Some  Gardeners  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
plant  fome  large  Roots  of  Mint  in  the  Comers 
of  their  Hot-Beds  about  Novembery  that  they  may 
have  young  Shoots  of  it  to  mix  among  their  Win^ 
ter  Sallets. 

^anfie  is  increased  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the 
Springy  and  is  a  Plant  fo  valuable,  that  it  mufk 
not  be  wanting  ;  fome  of  it  Ihould  always  be  kept 
dry  in  the  tVinter^  efpecially  for  the  Ufe  of  thofo 
who  are  afflifted  with  the  Gout  in  their  Stomach  : 
Jt  is  of  that  fovereign  Efficacy  in  that  Cafe,  as  I 
have  found  by  Experience,  that  I  think  I  (hould 
be  guilty  of  ill  Nature,  if  I  was  to  pafs  by  this 
Opportunity  of  making  known  the  Method  of 
ufing  it.  Boil  half  a  Handful  of  this  Herb  in  half 
a  Pint  of  ftrong  White  Wim,  and  drinking  this 
Peco(ftion  as  hot  as  poflTible,  I  have  always  found 
it  to  remove  the  Pain  in  lefs  than  a  Qiiartcr  of  ai| 
Hour. 

Wormwood  is  either  raifed  from  Seeds  or  Slip^ 
planted  in  March  \  it  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  and 
be  apt  to  over- run  the  Ground,  if  it  be  eaten  by 
Hogs  when  the  Seeds  arc  ripe,  which  paffing 
through  their  Bodies,  germinate,  and  come  up 
very  quickly. 

Penny  royal  and   Cammomile   arc   ufeful  Herbs^ 

and  very  well  dcfrrve  a  Place  in  the  Garden ;  they 

(Relight  in  moift  ihady  Pkces.  and  profper  bed  m 

'   ^  -  '  a.ftf^ 
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Zi  ftiff  Soil ;  they  are  both  propagated  from  Shps 
planted  in  March  or  April. 
,  We  have  two  Kinds  of  Marjoram  commonly 
propagated  in  Gardens  ;  one  Sort  called  tht  Winter 
Sweet' Marjoram^  which  will  refift  our  Frofts,  and 
remain  good  two  or  three  Years,  without  renewing, 
and  the  other  is  Town  annually  upon  the  Hat-Bed 
in  Marchy  not  being  able  to  defend  itfelf  from 
the  Violence  of  our  H^mters:  The  firft  Kind  is 
increafed  by  planting  the  Slips  about  March  or 
April  in  moift  Places,  but  has  not  that  agreeable 
Scent  which  we  find  in  the  other ;  therefore  fome 
of  the  laft  Sort  Ihculd  be  dryed  every  Year  when 
k  is  grown  pretty  large. 

Carduus  is  railed  from  Seeds  fown  either  in  the 
Middle  of  Augujiy  or  in  March ;  but  I  commend 
the  Autumn  Plants  before  thofe  raiftd  in  the 
Spring,  as  they  are  much  larger,  and  more  vigo- 
rous than  the  others,  and,,  befides^  have  a  much 
better  Seafon  to  dry  in. 

Angelica  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March 
in  a  moift  rich  Ground  *,  it  is  a  Plant  that  lafts  good 
for  feveral  Years  without  renewing,  and  is  of  great 
Ufe. 

Dragons  ought  alfo  to  be  found  in  our  Garden^ 
as  well  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers^  as  the  Ufe 
made  of  the  whole  Plant  in  many  Cafes ;  it  is  mul- 
tiply'd  by  tranfplanting  the  Suckers  taken  from 
aoout  the  Root  in  March :  This  Plant  loves  a  frefli 
natural  Soil  and  Shade. 

Fennel  and  Dill  are  both  propagated  alike  from 
Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring  \  they  are  ufeful  Herbs^ 
and  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  a  Garden  %  the  firfl, 
having  its  tender  Stalks  blanchM  like  Sellery^  nukes 
a  very  good  Sal  let. 

Parjley  and  Clars  are  alfo  very  ufeful  Furnitures 
of  a  Kitchen  Garden -^  they  arc  both  cultivated 
with  great  Facility,  and  raifed  from  Seeds  which 

ihould 
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fhould  be  fowo  in  the  Month  of  Marcb^  and  re- 
newed every  Yean 

I  h^ve  now  (\  think)  mentioned  every  Plant 
that  is  required  to  grow  in  a  Kiicben  Garden^  and 
would  advife,  That  the  fevcral  Kinds  I  have 
treated  of  in  this  Chapter,  be  planted  in  fomc 
place  near  the  Houfc,  for  the  Conveniency  of 
gathering  them  with  little  Trouble  when  they  are 
wanted. 


CHAR    VIIL 

Of  ENGINES  >r  raifmg  a/ WATER, 
with  fome  Ohjervatiom  and  Experiments 
for  the  meliorating  of  Water  yi^n  the  Ufe  of 
Gardeners, 


iS  it  is  impofllble  to  have  cither  a  fine 
or  profitable  Garden  without  the  Com- 
mand of  good  JVateVy  I  am  perfuaded 
this  Chapter  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  fuch  Gentlemen  as  have  their  Gar- 
dt'ns  unfortunately  fitd.ired  remote  from  it  \  but 
cfpecially  if  by  the  AfTjllaoce  of  fome  Engines^ 
which  I  fliall  here  mention,  they  may  be  taught  how 
to  bring  it,  witli  litde  Trouble,  to  their  Houfes  or 
Gardens,  although  they  have  their  Station  upon  the 
Tops  of  Hills,  or  other  Places  remote  from  ^^/^r. 

Firjt^  Suppofing  the  Situation  of  the  Houfe  or 
Garden  to  be  a  confiderable  Height  above  any 
Pond,  River  or  Spring,  and  that  it  has,  at  pre- 
fcnt,  no  other  Conveniency  onVater  than  what  is 
brought  continually  by  Men  or  Horfes  to  it :  In 
fhis  Cafe,    the  wonderful  Invention  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Savory y  F.  R.  S.  for  raifing  Heater  by  Fire^ 
will  not  only  fupply  the  Defeft,  by  flinging  up 
as  much  Water  as  may  be  defined,  but  may  be 
maintained  with  little  Trouble,  and  very  Imall 
Expcncc.  It  is  now  feveral  Years  fince  Mr.  Sa- 
vory fct  up  one  of  thcrh  for  that  curious  Gende- 
man»  Mr.  BalU^  at  Camhden-Houfe^  which  lias 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  there  has  not  been  ainy 
Want  of  IVater  .fince  it  has  been  built ;  and  with 
the  Improvements  which  I  have  fince  made  to  it, 
I  am  apt  to  believe  will  be  lefi  fubjed  to  be  out 
of  Order,  than  any  B^^im.  whatever* 

For  the  Satisfaftion  of  the  Curious,  I  h^ve 
given  a  Dcfign.bf:  k,  VigA.  of  the  fccond  Plate, 
agreeable  to  that  at  Cambden-Houjiy  which  is,  I 
think,  the  trucft  porpbftioned  of  any  about  Lon- 
don  :  The  feveral  Pkrts  of  it,  and  the  Manher 
of  Working  it,  I  (hall  explain  as  follows. 

A  The  Ftre  ; 

B  The  Boiler  -,  a  Copper  Veflcl  of  a  fpherical 
Figure,  in  which  JVater  is  boiled  and  eva- 
porated into  Stream^  which  pafies  through 

C  the  Regulatory  which  opens,  to  let  it  into 

D  The  Steam- Pipe  (of  Copper)  through  which  it 
dcfccnds  to 

E  The  Receiver y  which  is  a  Veflel  of  Copper, 
that  at  firft  fetting  at  Work  is  full  of  Air, 
which  the  Steam  will  difcharge  through 

F  The  Engine-Tree^  and  up  the  Clack  at 

K  (The  Plug  of  the  faid  Claek^  to  coulf  at  and 
repair  the  fame,  if  need  be)  and  (3/ the  Air 
goes  up 

L  The  Force  Pipe. After  E.  is  void  of  Air  ; 

which  is  to  be  found  by  its  being  hot  all  over 
then  ftop  the  St^m  at  C,  and  throw  a  little 
cold  Water  on  %  and  the  fucking  Clack  will 
open  at 

I  (Which 
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I  (Which  is  die  Plug  of  the  faid  Clacky^A  fill 
E  with  Water,  which  will  afcend  throt^k  '  ' 
G  The  Suchng-Fipe^  from 
A  The  Pand^  Well^  or  Rroet. 

This  being  dpiie^  proceed  to  raife  your  IFM&i 
viz. 

Fir/t^  Turn  C  to. let  the  St^am  paTi  from  tM 
Boiler  into  £,  and  it  will  force  the  0^a$ir  thtrtiA 
thro'  FfcyKupL,  mhich  ff^oier  cannot' ddTcend. 
becaufe  of  the  Clack  at  I.  When  E  is  thm 
emptied,  whkh  may  eafily  be  perceived  by  it| 
being  hot  as  before,  cum  C,  and  confine  fmn 
Steam  in  B  \  then  open  the  Cock  Mi  H^idi  ^1 
let  a  little  cold  Water  into  E,  anc^tlmi  ^  coa«^ 
denfing  the  Steam  in  £,  will  CMife  the  Wittf 
immediately  to  afccad  from  H,  md  -feptenifb*^* 

Then  turn  C  to  let  the^/am  into  £»  tni^  1^  #lli 
force  the  Water  one  of  k  up  L  into^  a  Ci/firM43fi 
phuxd  at  the  Top  10  receive  ie«  Then  ooHiM 
your  Steam  zt  C,  i$  before,  and  torn  M *  ibr  tht 
Space  of  a  Second  or  two^  of  Tinie,  atid-B'irin'fi% 
lefiird,  which  may  be-  again  difiiM'g^.op  ^t^wi 
beforec^^  thia  W-ork  may  be OMitinned  atf  loiig^ M& 
you  pleafe,  if  you  keep  Water  in  B.  ' 

If  you  turn  the  Cock-  N,  and  then  OHlyMpM 
comes  out  of  it  (wkhout  hot  Water)  the  JHtffl^ 
muflr  be  repleniflied  with  frefli  Wiateri  but  «M 
JM/^  of  Water  will  laft  a  long  while. 

When  yott  have  railed  Water  enough)  ttid  fQHk 
defignto  leave  oflT  working  the  E^g^t  t$kewmff 
all  the  Fure  from  undpr  ■  the  iBmikri  and  opeHtK 
Cock  N  to  let  out  the  Steam^  which  would  odjw^ 
wile  ("were  it  to  remain  confined)  perhapi  bkrft 
the  Engine.  ■     ' 

The  Proportion  of  the  fevcrat  Fairci  of  tiii* 
E^im^  aa  it  now  ftnad^  at  GmkUt^^ht/t^  k 
thus:  .'.-..  (V     . 

The 
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The  Pipe^  from  the  Surface  of  the  Watef  to 
the.  Engine  Tree  F,  is  fixteen  Foot,  which  is  the 
Length  it  fucks  the  Water  (but  might  be  made 
to  draw  Water  about  twenty-eight  Foot) 

From  the  Engine  Tree  F,  up  to  the  great  Cijiern^ 
which  receives  the  Water,  is  forty-two  Foot  ("but 
might  be  an  hundred  Foot  high,  if  fuch  a  Quan-^ 
tity  of  Steam  be  allowed  as  is  proportionable  to  the 
Length  of  the  Pipe.) 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bore,  as  well  of  the 
Sucking  Pipe  G,  as  of  the  Fin^ce  Pipe  L,  is  three 
Inches ;  and  of  the  Sieam  Pipe  D,  about  an 
Inch. 

The  Receiver  holds  thirteen  Gallons  of  Water, 
and  the  Boiler  three  times  that  Quantity. 

When  this  Engine  begins  to  work,  you  may 
raife  four  of  the  Receivers  full  of  Water  in  one 
Minute,  which  is  fifty- two  GaUons ;  and  at  that 
rate,  in  an  Hour's  time,  may  be  flung  up  Three 
thoufand  One  hundred  and  twenty  Gallons,  which 
is  above  Eighty- fix  Barrels:  Or  if  there  were  two 
Receivers^  one  to  fuck,  while  the  other  difcharged 
itfelf,  as  has  been  pradlifed,  then  we  might  raife 
Six  thoufand  two  hundred  and  Forty  Gallons  in  the 
fame  time. 

:  The  prime  Coft  of  fuch  an  Engine  is  about  fifty 
Pounds  -,  and  the  Quantity  of  Coal  required  for 
each  Working,  is  about  half  a  Peck ;  fo  that  the 
Expence  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  in  compari- 
fon  to  what  the  Carriage  of  Water  upon  Horfes 
would  amount  to  -,  and  in  fuch  Countries  were 
Wood  is  plenty,  the  Expence  wouki  be  much 
Icfs. 

Now  if  the  Quantity  of  Water  which  is  here 
faid  to  rife  in  an  Hour's  time,  may  not  be 
thought  enough  for  the  Ufe  defigned,  the  fame 
Engine  naay  either  be  continued  to  work  for  four 
or  five  Hours,   or  another  of  a  larger  Extent 

might 
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might  be  fet  up.  1  have  feen  one  with  two  Recn-'' 
vers,  which  held  each  of  them  a  Barrel  (i.  e.)  Thir-. 
ty-fix  Gallons  of  Water,  which  would  furnifh  iot' 
great  a  Quantity,  that  even  fome  tolerable  large 
Fountains  might  be  fupply'd  by  it. 

In  the  working  this  Engine  we  may  obTerva 
two  Things  which  contribute  to  cxi^ain  the  Mor 
tion  of  the  Sap  in  Plants  -,   Ftrft^  We  difcover  th^ 
violent  Elafticity  of  Sieam  or  Vapour^  when  comr 
prefsM  or  crouded  into  a  little  Room,  as  the  Steam, 
or  Vapour  rifing  from  the  Roots  of  Plants  into  tho 
fine  Tubes  or  VeJJels  in  the  Wood,   has  fuffidcnc 
Force  to  unroll  or  explain  them  at  their  Extremi* 
ties,   and  by  that  Means  to  enlarge  the  Plant: 
Secondly  J  We  may  obferve  the  Effed:  of  cooling 
this  Steam ;   it  then  condenfes  or  thickens  into  Wa- 
ter,   which  I  fuppofe  it  does  in  Plants^   as  fooa 
as  it  reaches  their  extream  Parts  and  meets  the 
Cold,  and  then  returns  to  the  Root  through  other 
Paflages  big  enough  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  its 
own  Weight.  ♦ 

The  Perftan-fFheel  is  another  Engine  which  will 
draw  Water  from  any  great  Depth :  It  is  much 
ufed  in  Italy  and  other  Parts  of  Europe^  for  draw- 
ing Water  out  of  deep  fVells  and  Mines.  Tlu$ 
fVheel  has  a  Chain  of  Buckets,  which  in  the  Time 
of  Working  are  continually  filling  and  emptying 
themfelves:  Some  of  them  going  down  while  th^ 
others  are  coming  up,  the  Chain  being  loofe  lik( 
that  upon  the  Wheel  of  a  7^^^^.  This  I  IhouW  far-  ^ 
ther  explain,  if  it  was  not  fo  generally  known  tq 
every  one  that  has  been  abroad. 

As  for  other  Inventions  for  the  fame  Purpo^ 
of  raifing  Water,  I  fhall  refer  my  Reader  to  the 
JEngines  themfelves ;  that  at  fVindfir-Caftle  5  the 
Engine  at  Hampton-Court  \  but  above  all  ochei]^ 
that  I  have  yet  heard  of,  for  ingenious  Contrj^ 
vance,    the  Engine  belonging  to  .— —  Louder^, 
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Efqoire,  of  fFbttdbaven^  which  I  am  told  is  a 
cmmdetable  Improvement  upon  Mr.  ^^nr^'s  In- 
vention. 

When  by  the  Afliftancc  of  any  of  thcfc,  'or 
other  Engines^  the  Water  is  brought  up  to  the 
Place  dehgn'd,  it  fhould  be  expos'd  to  the  Air 
as  much  as  can  be  in  a  Pond^  or  other  Recep- 
QKrle  of  the  like  Nature*  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a  large  Fund  of  Water,  by  which  means 
k  will  be  kept  from  fermenting  fo  quickly  as  it 
would  do  in  fmall  Quantities,  confin'd  in  Cift^ns 
4f  Liod  or  fVeod ;  and  if  it  (hould  then  happen 
that  the  Water  is  not  palatable,  or  very  fit  for 
HoufKold  U(e,  it  may  be  remedied  by  fome  of  the 
following  Ways. 

If  it  be  muddy,  or  ill  tailed,  the  Water  imme- 
diately fallen  from  the  Pipe  of  the  Engine  into  the 
Pmd  or  Receiver  J  fhould  firft  light  upon  a  Bed  of 
PehUe-ft^nes  three  or  four  Foot  thick ;  and  the 
Pend  or  Bafim  it  is  received  into,  after  it  is  pre- 
mred^to  hold  Water,  fhould  be  covered  at  the 
BMtom  with  the  fame  kind  of  Stones.  In  that 
Part  of  the  Pond  where  the  Pipes  receive  the  Wa- 
ter for  its  Conveyance  to  the  Houfe,  fhould  be 
laid  a  Heap  of  the  fame  Stones  over  the  Mouth 
of  the  Pipe-,  and  at  convenient  Diftances  in  the 
Cburfe  of  the  Pipes  from  the  Pond  to  the  Houfe, 
fllould  be  made  two  or  three  fmall  Cijlerns^  funk 
%  Yard  in  the  Ground  below  the  Pipe,  fiird  with 
the  fame  Sort  of  Pebbles ;  and  this  Method  will 
tiiirify  the  Water  to  an  extraordinary  Finenefs. 
The  famous  Pifa  Water,  fo  noted  in  Italy^  is 
not  without  thcfe  Helps;  but  indeed  it  is  obfer- 
irable,  that  the  very  Mountain  if  fprings  from  pro- 
Alces  thofe  OUves  which  make  the  fweetefl  Oil  in 
Ihc  World,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Soil,  as  the  Gbodncft  of  the  Water  alfo 
11  partly  owing  to  iu 

5  But 
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^at  for  want  of  thcfe  Convenicncies,  we  may 
refine  Water  another  Way,  as  it  is  frequently 
praftis'd  in  Spain  :  They  filter  it  through  leveral 
Bdli  or  Bafonsy  made  of  a  porous  Stone  of  that 
Country,  fomcwhat  like  thofc  dug  about  Oxford^ 
Thefc  Bafons  arc  placed  one  over  another,  as  in 
Fig,  11.  Platf  IL  fometinies  five  or  fix,  to  make 
the  Water  a$  fine  as  you  defire  *,  but  for  want  of 
thcfe,  I  think  we  might  ufe  large  Bafons,  of  fomc 
fort  of  Ear  then- Ware  m^de  in  Englandy  andbakcd^ 
without  Glazing,  which  will  let  the  Water  pafs 
as  freely  as  the  Bells  of  Stone, 

If  it  is  too  harfh,  foften  it  with  Chalk  and 
Gravel  \  but  above  all  we  mull  obferve,  that  no 
Water- Fowl  be  fuffercd  to  come  near  it*  nor  any 
Weeds  or  Fifli  live  in  it ;  and  alfo  that  it  is  not 
annoyM  by  Leaves  of  Trees  falling  into  it. 

And  thcfe  Dircftions,  I  think,  are  not  contrary 
to  Reafon,  if  we  confiJer,  that  the  beft,  and  the 
worft  Water,  are  only  good  or  bad,  according 
as  they  are  filtred  thro'  Beds  of  different  kinds 
of  Earth  -,  all  Waters  certainly  partaking  of  the 
Qualities  of  the  Earths  they  pafs  through,  as  it 
were  by  Infufion  ;  It  would,  therefore,  be  well 
to  obferve,  what  Soils  the  be  ft  or  moll  pleafant 
tafted  Springs  run  through,  that  others  may  be 
regulated  by  them  :  From  fuch  Obfer  vat  ions,  an 
ingenious  Man  might  eafily  alter  the  Tafte  and 
Quality  of  any  Water,  according  to  his  own 
Fancy. 

But  for  the  Ufe  of  Gardens^  the  mofl  pleafant 
clear  Water  is  not  to  be  preferred,  nor  fuch  a$ 
comes  immediately  from  a  cold  Spring  \  neither 
fliould  it  be  barfti,  but  rdther  foft  and  muddy  ; 
A  ftagnating  Water,  that  lyes  well  expofed  to  the 
Sun^  fccms  to  be  the  beft  for  the  Health  of  any 
Plant  -,  or  pure  Rain  Water,  if  it  can  be  had  with- 
out any  Mixture  ;  for  all  inrichM  or  fattened  Water 
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with  bungs:,  or  other  fofcihg  Irtgredi'efits,  brtfvw 
often  fetal  to  Plkrits,  if  riot  Hgntly  undferftood  ; 
arid  at  tHe  beft,  can  dnly  coiitribUte  to  make  a 
Plant  grow  fomething  the  quicker  ;  and  fuch 
forcing  of  Nature    always   pfoVcs  df  ill  Gbhft- 

auence,    as  well  to  Plants,   ^  to  Ahinials,  by 
lorteriing  their  Lives. 

,  Indeed,  where  Wt  hive  to  db  dtiiy  #ith  Inhufll 
Piahti,  it  liiay  be  ojf  Servic):,  td  Ufe  fbnletltlie^  thefe 
Prbvocativeis,  the  bcttet-  td  brliig  them  to  Pcriec- 
trbri  within  the  Cofn^afl  of  oiir  Sufnmer  ;  but  then 
they  muft  be  apply'd  cbhfiderately,  and  a  right 
kind  of  klixture  prfeparM  for  edch  rtfpcftive  Sdrt 
of  t^l'arit :  Vox  we  muft  not  ihiagmc,  that  dnfe  fort 
oir  MiktUi%,  however  fattening  it  may  be,  will 
alike  contribute  td  the  Welfare  of  every  fort  df 
Plant.  1  haVe  experienced,  that  the  black  Water 
tikcn  frorh  a  Durighil,  will  thake  a  Cabbage^  or 
any  of  thit  Race,  profper  extremely  :  But  having 
l|fed  the  fartie  Water  to  other  Plants,  that  Were 
Artfmatick,  and  whofe  Texture  of  iParts  was 
moVe  clofe,  fuch  as  Myrtles^  Tbymey  ind  the  like, 
it  killed  them  very  quickly  ;  Which  fhews,  thiit 
Gardeners  ought  riot  to  confide  in  the  Richnefs  of 
any  drie  particular  kind  of  Water,  for  tlie  Wei- 
fere  of  every  foft  df  ftant,  no  rtiore  than  a  ftil- 
ful  F^yfician  ,  will  pfefcribc  always  the  fame  Me- 
dicine, for  the  Cufe  of  all  forts  of  DiftemOers. 

Sut  there  is  another  thirtg  to  be  confiddrcd  in 
the  preparing  of  Waters  for  Plants,  which  ks  yet 
feerins  to  be  very  little  regarded  •,  ind  that  is, 
when  we  mix  P/^^^»j-Dung,  or  dthcr  fuch-like 
Ingredients  in  Waters,  we  muft  allow  them  due 
Time  td  ferment,  before  we  ufe  them,  dtherwifc 
"they  will  injure  the  Roots  We  Water  with  them, 
and  that  will  diftemper  the  Phnts,  and  it  may  be 
vUlkill'thim,  aswe  6ften'fihdbyEiq)cWencc. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Sviiyn  very  juftly  obfemt,  i^kin%  cif 
thefe  Mixtures,  that  they  Ihould  not  be  ufed»  till 
tkoy  be  ftifficienxly  fweetaQlDd  and  purged  from  didr 
own  J^riPMi^:  1  have  kqawn  ouM^y  Plann  (fair 
ftroyed  by  the  Ufe  of  unripe  MixtureSs  althatgll 
the  facne  Pneparations, .  vbea  they  have  been  ftllf 
maturated,  have  done  Wooidera  in  focwirding  ^ 
Growth  of  the  tiLVfUf  kinds  of  Plana :  And  ^itflk^ 
the  Proportiopa  of  every  Ingredient  oi^ht  to  te 
^  na&nably  confidcr'd,  and  not  to  dquble  otir 
Quantities  ov^r  haftiiy,  becaufe  a  modeiate  PMk> 
poreion  has  already  began  to  (hew  its  good  EJBS^  s 
like  forne  unthinking  People,  who  believe,  thffC 
the  more  Phyfick  they  take,  the  more  healthful 
they  fliali  be,  becau^  they  have  once  been  re^ 
licved  from  Sickneis,  by  a  fmall  Dofe  of  it :  B^ 
a  few  Obfervations  to  ^  ingenipus  Man,  wht 
loves  a  GardeMj  will  (bon  bring  him  to  rightt  in 
thefe  Matters. 

I  find  that  he  Orangi-Tuis^  Sbeips  or  Vars 
Dung  fteep'd  in  Water,  about  half  a  Bufliel  to  ft 
lic^fhead,  is  of  great  Ufe,  and  may  be  fiU'd  u^ 
five  or  fix  times,  without  renewing  tltf  DMng »  ^t 
this  Water  muft  not  be  uf<;d  ^till  it  has  ftood  «t 
Icaft  three  Days  in  tlie  Sun,  for  the  firft  Timcu 
and  about  Forty-eight  Hours  for  the  others  :  And 
befides,  we  muft  likewife  be  fure  fio  obferve,  that 
when  we  have  once  begun  to  make  ufe  of  it,  k 
muft  conftandy  be  continued,  or  the  Tr^  will 
decline. 

I  confefs,  I  cannot  firom  Experience,  direft  aiqr 
other  prepared  Water  fpr  tha,Welfiu«  of  angf 

Erticular  kind  of  Plant,   but  the  OrfO^ttmi 
t,  fo  &r  as  I  can  judge,  thofe  Plants  with  tbs 
iargcft  Veflels,  will   beft  endure  the  fitfteft  Wa* 
ters  :   S^  the  Mixtures  I    nentk)n  for  foi^cii» 
Vqgetaiion,   in  the  Third  £h»ter  of  my  Fim 
Ya  ftrc 
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Part  of  thb  Work,  and  infiife  tbem  in  Water  for 
Trial. 

But  to  return  to  plain  Water,  which  is  the 
nioft  natural  to  Plants ;  Uie  only  fuch,  if  poflible, 
as  has  ftood  in  the  Sun  fome  Days  to  foften»  either 
in  Cijierns^  or  Pits  dug  in  the  Ground :  but  I  e- 
fteem  Pits  to  be  the  beft  ;  and  even  Water  of  this 
kind,  fhould  not  be  unho^ingly  given  to  Plants. 
We  (hould  then  confider  the  moft  proper  Seafbas 
of  doing  it,  and  the  beft  Method  ot  refrclhing 
Plants  with  it. 

Firft  then,  we  ought  to  water  all  Plants  in  the 
Morning,  in  fuch  Seafons  when  the  Nights  are 
firofty  ;  and  in  the  Evening  in  the  warm  Seafons : 
The  Reafon  of  the  Firft  is.  That  too  much  Wet 
lying  about  the  Roots  of  Plants,  chills  and  pinches 
them  fo  much,  if  it  happens  to  freeze,  that  they 
often  perifli  ;  but  if  it  be  given  in  the  Morning, 
when  there  is  likelihood  of  a  warm  Day,  it  gives 
the  Plants  fuch  Nourifhmcnt  as  they  require  from 
it,  and  is  dryM  up  before  the  Froft  of  the  Even- 
ing can  have  Power  over  it ;  therefore  Morning 
Waterings  (hould  be  in  Auguft^  September^  and 
OSobify  Marcby  Aprily  and  the  firft  Fifteen  Days 
in  May ;  and  from  that  Day  to  the  middle  of 
■jluguji^  chufe  the  Evenings  for  the  fame  Work, 
becaufe  then  the  extreme  Heat  of  the  Sun,  would 
overheat  the  Water  given  in  the  Morning  to  the 
Plants,  and  fcald  their  Roots,  befides  drying  it 
up  too  quick,  before  the  Plants  could  receive  due 
.  NouriQiment  trom  it  :  But  we  (hould  never  ufe 
thefe  Evening  Waterings  after  the  Sun  is  down, 
without  great  Neceffity. 

But  in  either  of  thefe  Waterings,    we  (hould 

•take  Care  to  water  as  near  the  Ground  as  can  be, 

;  and  not  hold  the  fVatering-Pot  too  high,  for  that 

would  wa(h  the  Earth  from  about  the  Roots  of 

lihc  Plants,  and  contribute  to  make  the  Ground 

hard. 
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hard,  when  the  Son  comes  to  fhine  upon  it,  aiid 
Ifo  bind  the  Roots  too  much.  Before  you  water, 
lobfcrve  always,  that  the  Earth  be  open  and  loofc 
about  the  Roots ;  and,  above  all,  avoid,  as  much 
as  can  be,  the  wetting  of  the  Leaves ;  for  if  the 
Froft  comes  upon  them  before  rhey  dry,  it  pinches 
and  rots  them  i  and  if  the  Sun  fhines  hot  upon 
them  while  they  arc  wet,  they  wij]  fpot  and  change 
their  Colour. 

Befides  thefe  fimple  Waterings,  Colly-Floweri^ 
Cucumbers,  and  thofe  Plants  which  have  large 
Vcficis,  fliould  be  floated  5  that  is,  the  j4lldys  be- 
tween the  Rows  fhould  be  dam*d  up  at  each 
End,  and  filPd  with  Water  •,  and  one  of  thefe 
Floatings  will  do  more  good,  than  fix  Waterings 
clofe  to  their  Siems  j  they  feed  and  nourilh  the 
extreme  Fibres^  which  alone  want  his  Help,  and 
put  the  Earth  in  that  Condition,  that  the  fmallcft 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  will  evaporate  the  Steam 
from  it,  which  1  account  to  be  fo  neceflary  to 
plump  the  parenchimous  Parts  of  the  Leaves  and 
Stalks. 

It  is  a  Rule  to  be  obferved  in  watering  of 
Plants,  that  while  they  arc  not  growing,  they 
/hould  be  kept  as  dry  as  pofiible,  and  at  the 
Time  of  their  Growth,  they  Ihould  never  want 
Water,  giving  them  frequently  a  little  at  a  Time, 
and  chiefly  at  the  Time  they  are  in  Bloifom  \  for 
if  by  Accident  of  Weather,  the  Water  lyes  long 
about  the  Roots  of  Plants,  it  chills  them,  and 
checks  their  Growth.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
ihat  fuch  Plants  as  are  very  fucc^ulcnt  or  jucy,  as 
HoufC'Lcek^  &c.  muft  have  little  Water  \  they 
contain  Moifture  enough  in  themfelves  for  their 
Nourilhment,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  the  Air, 
which  they  imbibe  and  condenfe  in  their  fpongy 
Parts  \  and  befides,  for  their  Subftance,  they 
have  fewer  Saf  Vejftls  than  any  Qthcr  kinds  of 
Y  ^  Flantiv 
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Plants ;  therefore,  I  have  laid  it  doNirn  as  «  Ruje^ 
in  my  Hifiory  of  Succulent  PUmis^  «Bd^^8fr6in  Ex- 
perience, that  the  more  fuoCuknt  any  Pfent  is,  fo 
does  it  require  lefs  Water  ;  abd  {o  thofe  PlMtschlt 
have  the  greateft  Proportion  i^f^af>4^ek^  and  the 
Icaft  of  fpongy  Parts,  iiegUire  frecjuent  Watti^ngls 
which  we  find  to  be  true  from  bommon  Kx^pmdBt^ 
in  the  Garden^  and  by  Examining  the  S(trij6hire  tf 
fFater-Plants^  fuch  as  Willows^  &c.  which  'aire  for 
the  moft  Part  compofed  of  Sap  VtffHsy  and  Ure, 
therefore,  fo  tough,  that  they  tnay  be  wroiightift- 
to  any  Figure  without  breaking ;  :but  aU  fa^ 
Plants  are  brittle  for  wkrit  of  thcfe  \fefieh. 

I  believe,  if  we  were  fo  examine  With  the  Mi- 
crofcope^  the  Numbers  and  Sizes  of  the  Sap-V^ek 
in  every  fort  of  Plant  we  have  a  mind  to  .rpr6pb- 
gate,  we  might  come  to  a  Certainty  of  the  Pro- 
:J)brtion  of  Moifture  every  Plant  required. 

Since  I  have  now  given  my  Remarks  upon  Wa- 
ter, and  the  manner  of  ufing  it  in  Gardens^  I  "be- 
lieve it  will  not  be  unaeceprablc  to  the  Curious,  if 
I  give  them  an  Account  of  the  Method  I  have  ufed 
^to  progagate  Water- Plants^    in  Pats   and   Oafes^ 
which  hitherto  I  believe  has  not  be  praftifed  in 
'England^  by  any  but  myfcl^  and  is^^t  I'flnd  to 
fuccecd  very  well. 
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C  HAP.    JX. 

Of  Wat er-Plants,  wbetber  Domeftick 
or  Foreign,  the  Manner  of  propagating 
them  in  our  Gardens. 

\  N  the  Firft  Part  of  this  Work,  I  have 
taken  fome  ftiort  Notice,  that  we  have 
TerrencVhms^  Ampbihms  Plants,  and 
Jquatkh  i  but  1  ihall  now  be  more 
particular  concerning  the  latter,  and 
eavour  to  Ihew  how  far  the  right  Difpofition 
of  each  of  them  ought  to  be  confider*d,  yvhen  we 
are  about  to  propagate  them.  I  am  perfuaded» 
many  curious  Perfons  would  have  made  Plantati* 
ons  of  IVater-Plants  in  their  Gardens  long  fince, 
if  they  had  known  how  to  have  done  it,  as  tBc 
beautiful  Flowers  of  fome  of  them  at  leaft  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  many  of  our  moft  curious  Laj^d- 
PlantSy  and  that  chiefly  in  the  IVcJhIndies ;  altho* 
England  has  alfo  its  Share,  witnels  the  IVater-Lillies^ 
and  Ranunculufes  of  different  Kinds,  fo  frequently 
found  in  Rivers  and  Ponds, 

Now  that  PVater-Plants  may  have  their  Place 
in  Gardens^  even  although  there  are  neither  Po;;^j, 
Rivers  or  Springs^  to  plant  them  in,  I  (hall  re- 
commend the  following  Method,  which  I  have 
experienced  with  gpod  Succefs.  Firft,  pro^vide 
either  lar^e  Garden-Pots  glazed  wjthin-fide,  and 
without  Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  or  clfe  caufe 
ibme  Troughs  of  Wood  to  be  made,  accorditjg 
to  the  third  Figure ^  Plate  II.  of  Oak^n  Boards^ 
about  two  Inches  thick  ;  fuch  Cafes  (houJd  be 
,  fpf  ^oot  long,  two  Foot  wide  at  the  Bottoms,  and 
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two  Foot  and  a  half  deep,  if  they  ^e  for  l^rge 
Plants  that  grow  under  Wattt**  or  fliallowci:  for 
fuch  as  do  not  require  dciep  Waters ;  the  Corners 
and  other  Joints  offucb  Cafes,  (bould  be  ftrength- 
cn'd  with  Iron,  the  Infides  well  pitchM,  and  the 
Out-fides  painted.  In  thefe  ^ots  and  Cafes  pot 
cptnmon  unmix'd  Earth,  fo  much  as  p  &U  one 
third  Part  of  them,  for  fTaier-Litlies^  Pond-Weeds^ 
or  fuch  otRers  as  require  Depth  of  Water  for  their 
X^eaves  and  Branches  to  fwim  in  ;  and  fill  about 
two  Thirds  of  therp  with  the  like  Earth  for 
ff^ater-flaiftains^  JVater'Arams^  apd  J^nunculufes^ 
which  love  lefs  Depth  of  Water  than  the  former  \ 
then  for  thofe  Plants  which  grow  jn  Marfies  and 
Bt^Sj  the  Earth  may  lye  within  five  Inches  of  the 
Top.  This  Work  may  be  done  in  JfiiU  when 
the  Water-Plants  begin  to  appear,  which  may 
be  brought  in  and  planted  from  that  Time  'till 
the  middle  of  June^  filling  up  each  Pot  or  Ca/e 
with  Water  as  foon  as  the  Plants  are  put  in  them. 
It  mull  be  obferved  likcwife,  that  many  of  the 
Water-Plants  are  Wanderers,  without  taking  any 
Root  in  the  Earth ;  fuch  as  the  Water-Soldiers^ 
Pro^'Bits^  and  Ducks-Meaty  which  fwim  about 
fix)rp  Jplacfc  to  Place»  as  the  Wind  carries  them, 
and  only  ftrike  their  Roots  into  the  Water  •,  there- 
fore, a  fmall  Quantity  of  Earth  at  the  Bottoms 
of  the  Pots  they  are  fet  in,  will  fuffice  to  main- 
tain the  Water  in  a  right  State  for  their  Support. 
Jn  a  word,  to  obferve  the  Mode  of  Growth,  and 
the  Expofure  of  thofe  Plants  we  cpllcd,  wijl  beft 
help  us  to  underftand  the  right  Way  of  cultivating 
them  with  Succefs,  when  we  are  about  to  civilize 
them  in  our  Gardens ;  where  in  all  Things  the  plain 
Road  of  Nature  fhould  be  followed,  or  at  leaft 
kept  in  View,  if  we  dcfire  healthful  Plants. 
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f  find  that  in  this  artificial  Management  of  fFa- 
hr-Platits^  thofc  of  Rivers  fliould  be  frequently 
refrelli'd  with  Spring- Water,  and  fuch  as  deJight 
to  grow  in  ftanding  Pocls  or  Pondi^  to  be  fcldom 
interrupted  with  it.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
fVater-Pknts^  upon  removing  them,  will  be  as 
long  before  they  recover  them  lei  ves,  to  renew  their 
Growth,  as  Land-Plants^  which  may  fccm  ftrange 
to  fome,  who  are  ufed  to  fee  the  fudden  Rcfrcfli- 
ment  of  a  decayed  Land-Flower^  when  it  is  put  in- 
to Water,  And  whereas  it  is  a  common  Thing, 
to  flieker  Land-Plants  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
after  tranfplanting,  fVater-Plants  muft  be  dealt  with 
dircftly  contrary,  and  be  cxpofed  10  the  Sun  after 
they  are  removed. 

The  Seeds  of  ff^aler  Plants  are  of  two  Kinds, 
one  Clafs  always  fwimming  on  the   Top  of  the 
"Water,  and  the  other  finking  to  the  Bottom,  as 
foon  as  it  is  flied,  following  the  Nature  of  their 
Mother  Plants  in  that  rcfped  :  For  if  the  Seeds  of 
thofc  Plants,  which  naturally  fwim  on  the  Top  of 
the  Waters,  Ihould  fink  to  the  Bottom,  fuch  Seeds 
would  then  be  removed  from  the  proper  Station 
required  for  their  Growth,   and  would  therefore 
perilji ;  And  fo  likewifc  the  Seeds  of  thofc  Plants, 
which  Nature  dircds  to  grow  under  the  Water, 
will  not  fwim  on  the  Top  of  it.     As  for  the  Prc- 
fcrvation  of  their  Seeds,  to  fupply  us  with  feveral 
Kinds  from  Year  to  Year,  whidi,  without  doubt, 
will  produce  as  many  Varieties,    as  the  Seeds  of 
Land-Plants,    I  Ilia  11  prefer ibe  the  following  Me- 
diod,  which  may  be  ufeful  for  the  Tranfporting 
them  from  remote   Parts,    or  foreign  Countries, 
which  may  be  done  more  eafily  in  Seeds,  than  in 
Plants  already  grown. 

In  order  to  favt  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  wc 
have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  them  from  the 
Flower  'till  they  arc  ripe,  and  then  to  put  them  in 
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JE^Jtli  and  W^ter,  to  jmlervs  thct«)  ffom  V^* 
tttion    the   Spring  foUowbg^   for  Nature  takc^ 
that  Way,  and  in  this  (hcfs  is  ^o  DiQculty.    The 
Pais  and  Cafe^  I  haye  ^Irc^  diitde^t  V^  proper 
to  put  them  in  4s  foon  ^  they  are  gathered  \  then 
lettheoQ  Qnk  or  fwini  in  the  W^tq*  'dll  the  Spring 
x:aufi:s  them  to  fprout^  they  will  profper  with  lit- 
dc  Attendanoe  \  hut»  indeed,  if  we  can  be  happy 
enough  tp  o^eot  with  tn  ii^enious  Correlponqqvt 
in  any  Part  of  America^  where  the  Waters  fo  ge- 
QieraUy  are  adprned  wiji^  beautiful  Plants^  we  oluft 
contrive  fome  jparticylar  MjCthod  to  preferve  ^em 
blaring  their  TranfportCatiQQ  >  and  iqi  their  Cul- 
ture when  we  receive  thoin,  fuch  as  putting  theoi 
(each  Sort  by  itfelP)  in  Bottles   of  Water  and 
Earth,  with  large  Mouths,    covered  only  with 
Linen  Goth,   and  not  with  Corks,  which  wou^d 
xaufe  a  Ferment  in  the  Liquors  ;  place  thoie  Bot- 
.ties  in  fomc  Veffel  of  Water,    'till  they  can  lie 
brought  to  us,  and  xhen  fow  them  in  the  Pot^ 
prepared  as  I  have  already  direfted,  for  Plants  of 
.this  Nature,  and  place  them  in  Hot  Beds^  'till  the 
Weather  with  us  will  nearly  apfwcr  the  Heat  of 
Xhe  Climate  they  Qtme  frotp.     At  the  gathering 
their  Seeds^  ftrift  Obf^ryation  ihould  be  made  of 
the  Depib  of  Water  they  gtow  in,  the  Situation, 
the  .Qyajity  ,of  the  Soil  lundcr  the  Water,  and 
whether  they  inhabit  running  or  (landing  Waters ; 
and  above  aU,  the  T^ifte  of  the  Waters  they  grow 
in,   whether  Iklt,    brackiftx,   or  frcfli,    Ihould  be 
tjbferved  :  »By  fuch  Jaftrnftions,  I  think  it  will  be 
impombleto  fail  of  the  Succefs  we  dcfire. 

When  we  have  colleftcd  a  fuifficicnt  Variety  of 
U^ater-Phants  into  our  Gardens^  we  may  prepare 
to  difpofe  them  in  ClaJfeSy  and  range  the  fcveijil 
Tribes  in  proper  Order,  which  would  be  very 
ufefiil  to  fuch  as  read  Lectures  on  Plants  ;  for  in- 
deed, the  W^nt  of  fomc  fuch  Way  a^  this,  for  .the 

cultivating 
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c^lavoling  of  ji^aticks  m  a  lurrow  Cotnpals  of 
Ground,  has  given  the  Students  in  B^tanjf^  the 
^rcitt^ft  TroubJe  in  xhnr  Studies,  and  has  been 
the  OccafMn  that  tVnUr^Phjits  are  fo  little  known. 
TJie  iTioft  proper  Scalbn  for  difpofing  and  rtoiov- 
ir^g  them,  is  as  foon  as  tbey  arc  out  of  Flo\icr, 
arod  crbe  L<^ave$  begin  xo  dccay^  whidi  is  abom  lie 
Begiamng  of  Sqi4emher  ;  their  Ekrns  or  Branches 
niuft  tht-a  be  ctit  off  near  the  Root,  and  choir 
Hoots  planted  tc  due  Diilanccs,  in  die  P^/j  qf 
TC4i/!'J  ^Ipeadydcfcribcd. 

The  IVaUrJMlics^  whrich  I  fo  jmuch  conxmeod 
libr  their  Boauty^  are  of  It veral  Kinds,  ^cDauMc 
WhiU^  the  fingle  WiMn^  ihe  J^rge  ^ijffi^  Xdlfxw 
flowering  Sort»  and  the  fmall  TeUow.  And  be- 
fide  thefc,  I  have  heard  of  other  Sorts  of  them  ia 
Englandy  but  have  not  yet  found  them  ;  the  large 
Kinds  blofibm  in  June  and  July  ;  that  with  the 
yellow  FlowTr  fomewhat  fooner  than  the  others  : 
We  may  find  them  in  quiet  Waters,  as  in  a  Pond 
at  the  Back  of  Tkvickefibam^  where  I  have  gather*d 
three  Sorts  j  but  the  yellow  Sort  efpecially,  is  very 
plentifully  in  the  River  of  TbameSy  about  Brentford^ 
where  there  are  many  other  pretty  Sorts  of  IVater- 
Plants, 

In  the  Ditches  about  T^amhtlb^  and  near  the 
Neai-Houfcsy  IVtfiminfter^  'I  have  obferved  great 
Varieties  of  fVater- plants^  as  alfo  near  Hampftead^ 
and  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Thames^  over-againft 
Greenwkh  v  but  I  am  told,  there  are  not  in  any 
Place  in  England^  fo  many  different  Species  as  in 
Cambridge/hire^  which  abounds  fo  much  in  curious 
PlantSy  that  the  famous  Mr,  Ray^  thought  it 
worth  his  while,  to  compofe  a  Volume,  on  pur- 
pofc  to  defcribe  the  Plants  of  that  County  only. 
So  that  fuch  as  covet  to  propagate  TVater*Plants^ 
may  cafily  ftock  themfelves  with  Varieties  enough, 
which  I  fhall  never  believe  are  lefs  ufeful  or  beau- 
tiful^ 
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dful,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  high-priced,  as  many 
others. 

I  fhall  now  fay  little  more  upon  diis  Head,  un- 
lefi  it  be,  that  we  maft  flielter  fiich  JFaier-PUms 
as  we  receive  from  fore^  Parta»  in  the  Grecf^ 
Jimji^  during  the  Whiter ;  for  it  mar  be,  in  that 
Seafon  they  will  flower  with  lis  (  if  mey,  like  the 
Eafoiick  Land-Plants^  prelenre  fo  &r  their  natural 
Sofon  of  Growth,  that  they  will  only  fprout  in 
the  Spring-Time  of  their  native  Countries.  Dur- 
ing their  Cbnfinement  in  the  Houfe,  they  muft 
}pt  often  refreih*d  with  Water,  fomei^diat  warm*d 
by  the  Heat  of  Horfe-Dung^  or  the  Sm^  and  al« 
low*d  as  much  Air  as  poffible. 


OF 
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O  F    T  H  E 

GREEN-HOUSE, 

AND 

ExoTicK     Plant  $• 


CHAP.    L 

Of  the  Grcen-Houfc^  or  Confervatory ;  with 

Directions  for  fowing  Exotick  Seeds,  and 

the  beji  Method  of  gathering  them  Abroad 

for    Tranfportation^     and  the   Manner  of 

packing  ibem  up. 

S  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in 
the  Management  of  Exotick  Plants^ 
than  the  right  undcrftanding  of  the 
Confcruatory^  where  they  arc  to  Hand 
in  the  fVintery  fo  I  think  it  neceflkry 
in  this  Chapter  to  prefcribc  fuch  Rules  for  the 
building  and  ordering  of  Green-HouffSy  as  1  have 
found  to  forward  the  Welfare  of  Plants^  and  as 
yet  have  been  but  liccle  regarded  or  undcrftood. 
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The  GreenHoufeSy  as  they  are  commonly  built* 
fcrvc  more  for  Ornament  than  Ufe ;  their  Situa- 
don  to  receive  the  SoutthSun^  is  tftt  only  Thing 
dm  feems  to  be  regarded  tomdb  d»  Hcildi  of 
die  Plants  they  are  to  (heltq* :  le  is  fare  id  find 
one  among  them  that  will  keep  t  PUm  mdl  in  the 
WimiTt  either  by  reafon  of  mir  Situaticm  inmc^ft 
Places,  their  want  of  Glafis  enou^  in  the  Front  i 
the  Difproportion  of  the  Room  within  them  v  nd 
fometimes,  where  it  happens  that  a  Green-Houfe 
has  been  well  confidered  in  thcfo  Points,  all  is  con- 
founded by  the  Eues  under  it,  which  convey  the 
Hftat  firm  the  5/#v«. 

From  the  Experience  therefiDre  that  I  htvc  had 
in  the  Culture  of  feveral  Thoufands  of  Exotick 
Plants  in  different  Kinds  of  Confcrvatories,  I  fhall 
venture  to  give  my  Sentiments  of  the  Matter. 

Befides  what  is  commonly  called  a  Grfen-Htm^y 
it  has  been  cuftomary  to  provide  Glafs-Cafis  of 
icveral  Kinds«  and  Staruts^  for  the  Prelervatioa 
of  Plants  brought  from  different  Countries  ;  but 
I  now  find  they  are  ft>  many  •  unneceflary  Expcn- 
ce»t  unlefs  in  the  Cafe  of  fomc  Plants^  which  gr« 
brought  from  the  hotteft  Climates  :  A  good  Green- 
Houfe^  well  contrived,  will  do  all  that  13  required 
for  the  Welfare  of  moft  Plants  in  the  Winter  :  It 
noiay  be  fo  ordered  as  to  Ihelter  at  one  time  Orange 
Treesj  Plants  from  the  Cape  (f  Good  Hope^  yirgi- 
nia^  Carolina^  and  indeed  fuch  as  grow  within  ten 
Degrees  of  the  Line.  I  muft  cool^fs,  when  I  was 
firft  acquainted  with  Aloes^  Lodian  Ftgs^  and  fuch 
like  PieMi/i,  I  thought  they  cevld  oerer  hwt  Hea< 
enough,  and  deftroyed  many  by  that  tooooeiraoci 
^9E(ltioQ :  I  could  hardly  venture  them  out  of  Hot 
Btds  in  the  moft  extreme  Heats  of  the  Summer  « 
sad  in  the  If^tnter  they  were  half  roafted  with  the 
fiibbenraoeous  Fhrs  I  had  made  under  the  Glals 
Cafis  wlmrc  they  flood. 

But 
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But  the  great  Inconvcniencics  I  found  by  ihar 
Praftice,  put   me  upon  making  othtr  Tryals  •,  I 
was  foon  convinced  they  would  live  m  the  open 
Air  in  the  Summer  \   and  1  found,  that  by  bring- 
ing them  acquainted  with  it  in  that  Seafon,  they 
became    more   hardy    to    refift    the  Cold  of  the 
Winter ;    they  were  then  vigorous  and  bealthfu], 
and  I  had  no  more  to  do   in  the  moft  rigorous 
Scafons,  but  to  keep  them  from  the  Frofts,   and 
fb    to  difpofe   the    Coh/ervatory^    that  when  thcf 
cahne   to  be    fhut  op    in    fevere   Weather,    there 
might   be  Air  enough  enclosed  in  the  Houfc  to 
circulate  freely  about  the  Plants^  and  dry  up  thofc 
Damps   which   arc,    at  fuch    Times,  apt  to  rife 
from  the  Moifture  of  the  Pots  of  Earth  \  for  thofe 
Kimps  I  found  commonly  had  the  worft  ESefts 
upon  Pldntu  by  bringing  Mouidinefs  upon  their 
Leaves    or  Stalks,     which    always   rotted  them, 
tinlcTs  timdy  prevented.      To   correift    thefe,    as 
Well  as  prevent  the  Frofts  from  geting  into  the 
Houfe  m  very  violent  Seafons,  I  made  ufe  of  n 
little  Charcoal  Ftre^  alter  it  burnt  clear,  and  had 
done   fmoaking,    which   I   hung   up  between  the 
Windows  and   tlie   Plunts.     One  of  thefc  Fiti?s 
would  keep  the  Air  m  the  Houfe  warm  and  dry 
for  about  Twenty- fiour    Hours,    without    renew- 
ing ;  and  this  Method   I  found  had  a  much  bet- 
ter Effeft  upon  the  Planls  than  the  fnbterraneotis 
F&es\    which  commonly    rais'd   Damps,   cnickM 
the  Paflage  of  the   Fluis  where  it  run,    and  often 
filled  the  Houfe    with  Smoak,    which  is  a  great 
Enemy  to  Plants^  cfpecially  the  Smoak  of  the  Si&- 
CoaL 

Now  although  I  found  fo  much  Benefit  by 
Cbare&al  Fires ^  that  in  the  hardeft  Winter  I  did 
'not  Jofc  one  Plants  yet  even  thofe  Fires  are  not 
Without  their  Inconvcniencics  i  where  there  arc 
many  t>f  them,  ihey  Qr<:  fo  fuifocnting  that  fcvc- 

ral 
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ral  Men  have  been  choaked  by  them  upon  going 
into  the  Places  where  they  have  been  burning; 
and  if  they  be  not  made  to  burn  clear,  .before 
they  are  put  into  a  HoUfe,  the  Sparks  will  fly  in 
fuch  great  Numbers  from  the  burning- Coals,  that 
the  Houfe  would  be  in  Danger  from  them  of  be- 
ing fet  on  Fire. 

Thefe  Inconveniencics  indeed  are  enough  to 
lefien  our  Efteem  for  Charcoal  Fires  ;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  Care  of  the  Gardener  that  he  avoids 
thofe  Dangers,  by  putting  into  hb  GreeB-Houfi 
only  a  fmall  Fire  or  two,  in  Proportion  to  the  Big^ 
nefs  of  the  Houfe,  and  by  taking  Care  when  he 
puts  them  in,  that  they  are  rather  declining^  than 
increafing  in  their  Heat. 

Since  I  have  fccn  fome  of  the  new-invented 
Chimneys  fo  judicioufly  improved  by  my  learned 
and  ingenious  Friend  Dr.  Defaguliers^  F.  R.  S. 
I  am  of  Opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  contriv'd 
more  for  our  Purpofe  of  prcfcrving  Plants  in  the 
iVinter  from  Frofts  and  Damps,  than  one  of 
them  placM  artificially  in  fome  Part  of  a  Green- 
Houfe  \  they  will  aflbrd  us  all  that  we  can  defire 
from  an  artificial  Heat,  for  the  Welfare  of  Exo- 
tick  PlantSj  without  any  Inconvenience  attending 
them  ;  and  neither  the  Trouble  nor  the  Expence 
of  Firing  will  be  near  fo  great  as  in  the  prepa- 
ring of  the  other  Fires  I  have  mentioned  ;  and 
the  Expence  perhaps  not  exceed  the  Charge  fome 
have  been  at  in  making  and  continually  repairing 
Stoves^  which  are  frequently  out  of  Order,  be- 
fides  the  double  Advantage  we  may  have  from 
one  of  them,  by  fetting  it  up  in  fome  Room 
joining  to  the  Green-Houfe^  where  although  a 
Fire  nuy  be  kept  conftantly,  yet  the  Heat  may 
be  let  into  or  kep  out  of  the  GreenHoufe  at 
pleafure  ;  and  that  in  fuch  Proportions,  as  to 
make  the  Air  in  the  Confervatory  equ^l  to  the 

Warmth 
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armth  of  any  Climate  we  have  a  mind  to  imi- 
tate, which  we  may  judge  of,  by  placing  a  Ther- 
mometer  in  feme  Part  of  the  Gnen-Houfe  :  By 
Means  of  this  Invention,  the  Air  in  the  Houfe 
will  be  put  in  Motion,  kept  dry  and  warm,  and 
corrcd:  the  Damps  ;  the  Houfe  will  be  replenifh'd 
with  tiefli  Air,  as  we  fee  Occafion  •,  there  will  be 
no  Danger  of  Smoke,  or  the  Charge  ot  frequent 
Repairs  :  So  that  confidering  all  thefe  Excellencies, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Invention  can  exceed 
this  for  the  Prefervation  of  Exotick  Plants  in  the 
Winter,  Wc  may  fee  a  farther  Account  of  thefe 
Chimmei  in  the  Book  publilhed  by  Dr.  Defagulicrs^ 
caird.  Fires  improved. 

From  hence  we  may  judge  that  a  good  Green- 
Houfe  ought  to  be  fituatcd  upon  the  dryeft  Ground, 
to  be  as  free  from  Damps  as  poflible ;  we  ought 
alfo  to  provide  fubftantially  for  the  keeping  out  of 
Cold,  and  yet,  upon  Occafion,  to  let  in  Air  free- 
ly, but  chiefly  to  contrive  that  the  Front  of  the 
Houfe  be  fo  difpos'd,  that  nothing  may  obftruifc 
the  Palfage  of  the  Sun's  Rays  in  the  Winter  inta 
the  Houle. 

I  fuppofe  every  one  will  allow,  that  the  South 
Afpca  is  the  beft  for  a  Grcen-Houfer  as  it  will  in 
that  Kxpofurc  receive  the  Sun  for  the  greateft  Pare 
of  the  Day  ;  but  in  cafe  that  cannot  be  had  with 
Coriveniency,  the  South-Weft  Jfpe^l  is  next  to  be 
coveted,  I  think  it  would  be  pleafant,  as  well  as 
bcncfkial  to  Plants^  if  the  Confervatory  was  always 
joined  to  the  Dwelling- Houfe  :  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  agreeable  in  the  IVintcr^  than  to  have 
a  View  from  a  Parlour  ox  Study^  through  Ranges 
of  Orange-Trees^  and  curious  Plants  of  foreign 
Countries,  blofroming,  and  bearing  Fruity  when 
our  Gardens  without  Doors  are,  as  it  were,  in  a 
State  of  Death,  and  to  walk  among  thofe  Curiafi- 
tics  of  Nature  as  in  the  moil  temperate  Climate, 
Fart  IV,  Z  mv^tf^viX. 
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without  any  Senfe  of  the  Froft  or  pinching  Cold 
that  reigns  Abroad?  And  belides,  there  is  this 
Convenience  in  the  joining  the  Ctmfervalory  to  the 
Houfe,  that  in  cold  Weather^  we  may  go  into  ic 
without  letting  in  the  cold  Air,  or  blighting  Winds 
from  Abroad,  which  would  injure  the  Plants. 

The  Situation  of  the  Green- Houfe  being  thus 
fix'd  upon,  the  Proportions  of  the  Building  muft 
next  be  confider'd,  and  that  chiefly  in  relation  to 
llie  Heighth  and  Breadth  of  the  Room  ;  for  the 
Xiength  of  the  Green-Houfe  may  be  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner :  But  for  the 
better  Admifllon  of  the  Sun*s  Rays  to  pafs  all  over 
the  Houfe,  the  Breadth  of  it  Aiould  not  be  more 
than  the  Height  from  the  Floor  to  the  Ceiling, 
which  may  be  from  ten  to  eighteen  Foot. 

The  Walls  toward  the  North  and  the  Eaft^ 
muft  be  of  a  good  Thicknefs,  but  the  Front  to- 
wards the  South  ihould  be  all  of  Glafs^  excepting 
a  low  Wall  about  a  Foot  high  from  the  Ground  -, 
there  ought  to  be  no  Peers  of  Brickwork  in  the 
glazed  Part,  for  they  caft  more  Shade  into  the 
Houfe,  in  Proportion  to  their  Bignefs,  than  it  can 
receive  Light  through  the  Glafs  \  and  every  one 
that  underftands  ExotUk  Plants^  I  am  fure  will  al- 
low, that  they  ihould  have  all  the  Advantage  of 
the  Sun's  Rays  in  the  Winter,  that  they  can  pof- 
fibly  receive  ;  and  for  this  End,  it  would  be  ufc- 
ful  in  the  colder  Parts  of  Englandj  to  build  the 
Front  of  the  Green-Houfe  in  a  Sweep,  after  the 
Fafhion  of  a  Semicircle,  which  would  then  receive 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun  from  the  Time  of  its  rifing 
'till  it  fets. 

.  The  Glafs  in  the  Front,  whether  it  be  in  Safins 
or  Cafements^  muft  be  fo  contrived,  that  it 
may  either  be  made  to.  Aide  quite  below,  or  a- 
bove  the  Fram^  or  to  be  uken  away  as  there 

is 
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is  Occafion  to  give  Air  to  the  Plants^  which  for 
about  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  they  arc 
fet  into  the  Houfe,  and  as  long  before  the  Plants 
come  Abroad,  ihould  be  quite  open.  Night  and 
Day,  if  the  Frofts  or  blighting  Winds  arc  not 
Abroad ;  but  at  other  Times,  while  the  Plants  arc 
within  Doors,  all  the  Glafs  fhould  be  put  up,  and 
only  opened  with  Difcretion  in  the  Day-time  to  air 
the  Plants :  The  Sajhes  or  Cafcments  Wng  opened 
more  or  lefs,  in  Proportion  as  the  Weather  is  cold 
or  warm,  and  ihould  be  always  fhut  clofe  again 
before  the  Sun  is  off  the  Houfe,  that  the  Air  in 
it  may  keep  warm  till  the  next  Day,  Some  have 
praftifcd  with  good  Succcfs,  to  lay  the  Windows 
of  their  Confervatories  floping  about  Ten  Inches.; 
but  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  they  will  do  ^ 
well  upright.  The  Door  Ihould  be  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Front,  and  at  leafl:  Four  Foot  wide,  to 
admit  large  Plants  \  it  ihould  be  glazed  like  the 
Windows. 

To  thefe  we  muft  provide  ftrong  Shutters,  at 
lealt  an  Inch  thick,  which  in  the  Winter-tinie 
ftiould  be  fhut  every  Night  for  fear  of  Frofts,  and 
alfo  in  extraordinary  cold  Weather,  when  violent 
Winds  blow  right  againft  the  Houfe. 

For  the  better  Security  of  the  Plants  from 
Cold,  a  Place  for  the  laying  up  the  Gardener^s 
Tools  may  be  built  at  the  Back  of  the  Qreen^ 
Houfe,  and  over  it  a  Fruiteryj  or  Seed- Room ;  or 
in  lieu  of  the  latter,  fill  the  Roof  full  of  dry 
Straw. 

The  beft  Pavement  is  that  made  with  Square 
Tiles^  which  fuck  up  Wet  quickly,  and  never 
fweat,  as  Marble^  or  fuch  kind  of  hard  Stone 
ufually  does :  And  for  the  Lining  of  the  Walls, 
nothing  is  preferable  to  the  Dutch  glazed  Tiles^ 
which  are  foon  warmed  with  the  Sun,  and  refleffc 
a  great  Heat  into  the  Houfe. 

Z  2  K  Green- 
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A  Green-Houfe  being  built  anfwerable  to  thefe 
Direftions,  after  it  is  well  dryed,  may  receive 
Plants  into  it ;  but  nothing  injures  them  more, 
than  to  fet  them  in  a  damp  Houfe.  In  the  placing 
them  in  the  Houfe,  we  muft  obfervc  the  follow- 
ing Particulars. 

It  is  commonly  pra£tifed  to  provide  Rows  of 
Shelves  placed  one  higher  than  the  other,  from  the 
Eafi  to  the  IVeft  End  of  the  Houfe  ;  thefe  fhodd 
be  made  to  hold  as  many  Pots  with  Plants,  as  will 
fill  up  about  One  fourth  of  the  Space  in  the  Houfe, 
leaving  the  reft  for  Air,  to  circulate  about  the 
Plants^  when  they  come  to  be  fhut  up  clofe  in 
•Frofty  Weather :  For  if  the  Houfe  was  to  be 
Hrrowdcd  with  Plants  in  the  Winter^  their  too  great 
Numbers  would  create  Damps,  by  condenfing  the 
Air  in  the  Houfe  ;  but  a  Quantity  of  Plants  pro- 
portionable to  the  Space  of  the  Houfe,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  cannot  over-power  the  Air  in  it, 
fo  far  as  to  produce  thofe  Damps.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  That  in  Countries  which  abound  in  Wood, 
great  Rains  are  very  frequent,  which  feems  to  in- 
form us,  that  the  cold  Nature  of  the  many  Trees 
there  growing,  and  alfo  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Earth 
^  under  the  Trees,  condenfe  the  Air,  and  by  that 
means  breed  Rain  more  than  other  Places  that  are 
not  over-burthenM  with  Woods. 

In  the  difpofing  of  the  Shelves  in  the  Green- 
llonje^  I  allow  One  third  of  the  Floor  for  them 
to  Ihnd  upon;  One  third  from  the  firft  Shelf 
to  the  Windows,  and  as  much  from  the  laft  Shell 
to  the  Back  of  the  Houfe  •,  fo  that  we  may  walk 
round  the  Plants^  which  being  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle IJneof  the  Iloufe,  are  fafe  from  the  extreme 
Cold,  which  is  generally  nearer  the  Walls  or 
Glafles. 

,-.    Between  the  Windows  and  the  firft  Shelf,  at 
one  End  of  the  Houfe,  fhould  be  built  the  Cbim7tf\ 
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for  warming  the  Air,  and  the  Heat  made  to  come 
from  it  into  the  Hoiife,  about  a  Foot  above  the 
Floor,  which  will  rife  afterwards,  and  fpread  ir- 
fcJf  over  the  whole.  Near  the  Place  where  this 
Heat  comes  in,  place  the  moft  tender  Plants^  and, 
by  degrees  at  greater  Diftance  from  it,  the  moft 
hardy.  We  may  beft  judge  of  the  Nature  and 
Temper  of  the  Plants^  by  confulting  what  Cli- 
mates they  were  brought  from  :  As  for  Example  i 
Thofe  which  come  from  Countries  near  the  Linc^^ 
muft  have  the  warmeft  Place  ;  if  they  grow  on 
this  Side  the  Line,  their  Spring  begins  about  the 
fame  Time  with  ours  ;  but  if  they  were  brought 
from  the  South-S\A^  of  the  ZiV,  then  their  Spring 
begins  about  Augujl,  All  Plants  of  the  Ca^e  of 
Good-Hope^  and  other  Parts  beyond  the  Line^  fuch 
as  AIq€$  of  thofe  Countries,  Ftcoides^  and  fuch 
like,  flourifh  moft  with  us  from  Augufi^  'till  the 
End  of  November y  *till  the  Cold  of  our  PFinter 
checks  their  Growth, 

All  fecdiing  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  which 
we  raife  in  the  Spring  upon  Hot  -  Bed  s^  fhould  be 
ufed  to  the  Air  as  much  as  poffible,  when  they  are 
once  come  up;  forclfe  they  will  hardly  ftand  the 
IVinter^  though  they  arc  fet  in  the  warmeft  Part 
of  the  Green-Houfe  %  but  there  will  belittle  D.m- 
ger  of  lofing  any  of  them,  after  they  have  been 
prcferved  Twelve  Months,  and  have  had  the  Tryal 
of  all  our  Seafons. 

I  obferve,  That  the  Plants  which  I  have  railed 
from  Seeds  brought  from  Jamaica^  Burbadoes^ 
Si,  ChriJ}o/ber\  and  from  others  of  thf  Carrihbee- 
Iflnnds^  arc  the  moft  tender  and  hard  to  be  kept  : 
But  I  am  perfuaded,  a  Houfe  built  after  the  Man- 
ner I  have  dircftcd,  with  the  Addition  of  one 
of  the  Chimneys  I  mention,  would  keep  them,  oc 
i*!moft  any  other,  with  very  little  Trouble. 
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Plants  from  China  are  indifferently  hardy,  as 
well  as  thofe  from  Perfta  \  and  I  find  that  moft 
of  thofe  brought  us  from  the  North  of  CaroUna 
and  Virginia^  whofe  Seafons  are  but  a  little  ear- 
lier than  ours,  and  the  Diflference  of  Latitude  not 
more  than  Twenty-five  Degrees  South  from  Lmdon^ 
may  be  naturalized,  without  Difficulty,  to  our 
Climate,  after  they  have  been  fhelter'd  for  two  or 
three  JVintersmt\i  us  ;  witnefs  that  Wildemefs  of 
Exotick  Plants^  which  that  wife  Encourager  c^  Na- 
tural Learning,  Dr.  Compton^  late  Bifhop  of  Loih 
dojf^  caiifed  to  be  planted  in  his  Garden  at  Fulbam^ 
and  have  profpcr'd  fo  well  without  Shelter  for  fe- 
yeral  Years. 

■  The  Time  for  fctting  Exotick  Plants^  into  the 
Houfe,  is  about  the  fecond  Week  in  September  \ 
ajid  the  Middle  of  May^  if  the  Frofts  are  pafs'd, 
they  are  commonly  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  : 
But  alrho'  this  is  become  a  general  Rule  (m  a  man- 
ner) among  the  Gardeners^  we  muft  yet  take  this 
Caution  with  us,  that  all  Plants  are  not  alike  ten- 
cJer ;  Qratige-^rees^  and  moft  Plants  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina^  arc  indeed,  rightly  fet  in  and  out  of 
the  Green-Houfe  at  thofe  Times  \  but  Myrtles  may 
come  abroad  fooner  by  fifteen  Days,  and  rcnwin 
out  of  Doors  *till  the  Middle  oi  Oaober.  Again, 
Abes  fhould  not  be  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  till 
the  firft  Week  in  June^  and  fet  in  ag^in  about  the 
laft  Week  of  Auguft  ;  and  fuch  Plants  as  live  neareft 
the  Line^  fhould  yet  be  more  confin'd  to  the  Houfe, 
than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned  :  But  concerning  the 
houfing  and  bringing  abroad  of  all  Sorts  of  Exo- 
tick PlnntSy  we  muft  be  fure  to  obferve  this  general 
Rule,  i.  e.  That  they  muft  be  perfcdly  free  fi-om 
Wet  on  their  Leaves  and  Branches,  when  they  arc 
fet  into  the  Houfe ;  and  we  mi)ft  always  bring 
them  abroad,  if  poffible,  with  the  Advantage  of  a 
gentle  Shower  to  wafh  and  refrelh  their  Leaves. 
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It  next  follows,  that  I  defcribe  the  Manner  of 
raifing  Exoikk  Plants  from  S€e(h^  and  that  fliould 
be  done  in  this  Manner  ;  When  by  Means  of  Cor- 
refpondents  in  foreign  Countries,  or  the  Help  of 
curious  Pcrfons  at  Home,  who  have  by  their  In- 
duftry  colkfted  the  Seeds  of  Foreign  Novelties,  we 
arc  provided  with  a  Colleftion  of  Seeds  from  any 
Hot  Country,  we  mull  prcfcntly  prepare  a  Hot-Bed 
for  them;  and  while  it  is  fettling  itfelf  for  Ufe, 
fow  the  Seeds  in  Pots  feparatcly,  marking  every 
Sort»  that,  when  they  begin  to  come  up,  we  may 
the  better  know  what  we  are  to  exped.  When 
they  have  made  their  firft  Leaves^  plant  them  out 
in  other  Pois^  and  give  them  a  freJh  Bed^  when  the 
firft  is  cool,  and  as  foon  as  the  fecond  begins  to 
decay,  ufc  them  to  the  Air  in  the  Day-time,  to 
harden  them  for  the  iVlnter :  If  by  Chance  all  the 
Seeds  we  fow  do  not  come  up,  keep  the  Pots  they 
were  fown  in  *till  the  Spring  following  in  the  Green- 
Houfe  \  for  many  Seeds  will  lye  in  the  Ground  till 
the  fecond  Year  without  fprouiing,  as  1  have  often 
found,  and  they  always  prove  to  be  7rees, 

And  that  we  may  with  the  more  Certainty  pro- 
pagate fuch  ExoHck  Plants  from  Sc'cds,  I  think  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  confidcr  the  molt  proper  Me- 
thod of  gathering  them  in  foreign  Countries,  and 
packing  them  up  for  Tranfportation,  that  what 
Seeds  we  receive  from  Abroad,  may  not  lofe  their 
Cerminaiivc  Faculty  before  they  come  to  us,  or  be 
dcftroycd  by  hfeils^  which  often  hapixins. 

I  would  advife  then,  that  all  Se^ds  gathered 
Abioad,  whit:h  arc  dcfigncd  for  Tranfportation, 
but  efpecially  if  they  arc  to  undergo  a  long  V'oyago, 
ftiould  be  cut  from  the  Plants  with  Part  of  the 
Bratub  they  grow  upon,  a  little  before  they  arc 
going  to  (hcd  or  drop  from  the  Plants^  and  in  that 
Manner  laid  in  tlie  Stin  to  dry  thoroughly,  before 
we  offer  to  pack  them  up,  for  the  Icail  Moifture 
Z  4  N*\iV 
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will  rot  the  Seeds :  All  Beans^  Peafe^  and  codded 
Fruits  ihould  remain  in  their  Seed-Vejfds^  which 
will  afford  them  fome  Nourifliment,  and  prefervc 
them  from  the  Injury  of  the  Sea-Air,  , which  is 
pernicious  to  Land-Plants.  Fruits^  fuch  as  have 
a  Pulp  or  Flejh  over  their  Seed^  fhould  be  dry'd, 
ifpoffible,  with  their  Fltjhj  and  the  Stalk  or  Part 
ot  the  Branch  they  grew  upon  adhering  to  them ; 
for  Nature  has  provided  proper  Coverings  for 
every  Seed  to  defend  it  from  Injuries,  and  for  its 
Nourishment  'till  it  is  fit  for  the  Ground  :  At  the 
Gathering  of  every  Seed;  Noiice  fhould  be  taken 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation,  whether  Sand^  Loam^ 
Clay  or  Rocky  •,  the  Side  or  Top  of  a  Hill,  whether 
boggy  Ground,  either  exposed  to  the  Sun,  or  in 
Ihady  Places,  if  under  Trees  or  in  Plains  -,  this  is 
fo  very  material,  that  I  know  fome  Plants  will  not 
grow  any  where  but  in  Woods,  and  there  only, 
under  particular  kinds  of  Trees  -,  as  fome  of  the 
Orclns  Kinds  for  Example,  which  I  have  often  try'd 
to  propagate  in  my  Garden  to  little  Purpofe.  When 
a  fufficient  Colledlion  of  Seeds  is  gathered,  and  well 
dry'd,  put  each  Sort  by  itfelf  into  Paper,  with  its 
Defcription,  Time  of  Flowering,  the  common 
Names  they  bear  among  the  Country  People,  and 
the  Ufe  they  make  of  each  Kind  ;  then  put  the 
Papers  clofe  together  into  Glafs-Vcffels,  or  Stone 
or  Earthen  Pots  well  glaz*d,  and  ftopM  down 
clofe,  with  Pitch  or  Rozin  melted  over  the  Corks 
or  Stopples :  Thefe  being  fo  ordered,  (hould  be 
put  into  a  Box,  filling  up  the  Spaces  between  them 
with  dry  Sand  ;  and  then  after  the  Box  is  well  fe- 
cured,  fct  it  in  fome  dry  Place  of  the  Ship. 

The  fmallcft  kinds  ot  Seeds,  and  fuch  as  are  of 
the  Icaft  Subftancc,  fhould  be  put  into  dry  Sand, 
in  fcparate  Parcels,  accordinjg  to  their  Kinds  -,  for 
otherwifc  they  would  fhrink  for  want  of  Air,  which 
they  fhould,    as  much  as   poflible,    be   debarred 
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from  while  they  arc  upon  the  Sea.  All  bulbous 
Roots  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  when 
their  Flower-Stalks  begin  to  decay;  and  when 
they  are  well  dryed,  may  be  packed  up  with  dry 
Sand,  in  Glafs  or  Stone  Vcflels. 

But  if  it  could  be  compafs*d  to  fend  over  Plana 
already  growings  plant  them  four  or  five  Inches 
afundcr  in  Boxes,  having  firft  pruned  ofF  their 
Branches;  between  them  plant  the  bulbous  Roots, 
and  over  the  whole  fprinkle  fome  Seeds  of  the 
Jmalleft  Kinds,  and  then  make  a  Cover  of  Hoops 
cr  Lattice* Work,  to  put  over  the  Box,  which 
will  defend  the  Plants  while  they  are  at  Sea  from 
the  Ray^  and  give  a  free  Paffage  for  the  Air 
and  Sun  to  come  at  the  Plants.  And  to  be  yet 
more  certain  of  their  Welfare,  an  Outfide  Cafe 
of  Boards  nail'd  clofe  together,  may  be  made  to 
put  over  the  Box  in  hard  Weather,  to  defend 
the  Plants  from  the  Sea- Water:  Thefe  Boxes 
fhould  not  be  very  deep,  left  they  hold  the  Wet 
too  long  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plants :  To  avoid 
which,  there  fhould  be  Holes  at  the  Bottom  for 
the  free  Paflage  of  the  Water,  which  the  Plants 
fhould  have  in  fmall  Quantities  when  the  Earth 
begins  to  dry,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  in  Twen- 
ty-four Hours  in  feme  Climates,  and  not  in  Three 
or  Four  Days  in  others.  Plants  pack'd  in  this 
Manner,  fliould  ftand  upon  Deck  if  poffible. 

Thus  having  laid  down  the  general  Rules  for 
the  Ordering  of  a  Grcen-Houfe^  and  the  Plants  to 
be  Iheltcr'd  in  it,  I  (hall  in  the  next  Place  proceed 
to  give  particular  Direftions  for  the  Culture  oi 
fuch  Kinds  of  Exotick  Plants^  as  merit  the  molt 
af  our  Pains  and  Admiration, 
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CHAP.    II. 

0/ ORANGE  and  LEMON-TREES^ 

and  their  Culture. 


fHERE  is  little  Difference  in  tlie 
Manner  of  ordering  the  Orange  and 
Lemon-Trees ;  and  feeing  that  thefe 
Kinds  of  Plants  are  fo  beautiful  in 
every  Rcfpeft,  as  to  merit  an  univer- 
fal  Efteem,  I  (hall,  therefore,  be  more  curious  to 
lay  down  fuch  Rules  for  their  Management,  as 
may  every  Way  contribute  to  their  Improvement  \ 
and  firft  oi  Orange-Stocks^  which  are  brought  from 
Genoa^  and  other  Foreign  Parts. 

The  moft  proper  Scafon  for  the  Importation  of 
Orange-Stocks  into  England^  is  in  February  j  fo  that 
at  lead  there  fhould  be  a  Fortnight  in  that 
Month  to  prepare  them  for  Growth,  that  their 
Shoots  may  be  vigorous  and  ftrong  the  fucceeding 
Summer.  Wlijsn  we  receive  them  from  Abroad, 
they  have  very  few  Roots  and  Branches  •,  and  as 
they  have  commonly  been  laid  up  in  that  Con- 
dition, in  dry  Boxes  for  fome  Time  before  we 
receive  them,  they  require  no  fmall  Care  to  re- 
cover them  from  their  Lethargy.  I  firft  advife 
that  they  be  laid  upon  wet  Mofs,  in  fome  large 
Room,  where  they  may  have  the  Advantage  of 
as  much  Air  from  Abroad  as  may  be  (provided  it 
be  not  too  fharp^  in  the  Day-time  only  for  about 
a  Week  ;  this  Method,  if  they  are  turn'd  once  in 
twelve  Hours,  will  recov<jr  their  fhrunk  Veflels, 
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and  fwell  their  Bark  •,  then  their  Roots  muft  be 
examined,  and  their  wounded  and  dead  Parts  cut 
off  with  a  very  (harp  Knife  »  and  of  the  Earth 
about  them,  if  they  have  any,  very  little  takca 
away  *,  their  fmall  remaining  Tops  muil  likewife 
be  prunM  off,  leaving  only  fuch  Shopts  as  are  vigo?- 
rous  about  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  all  the 
Wounds  of  them  clofcly  plaiftered  over  with  foft 
Wax  :  In  t^is  State  their  Roots  muft  be  laid  in 
River  or  Pond  Water  for  about  twelve  Hours, 
and  fet  to  drain  for  about  half  an  Hour  after  they 
are  taken  out,  before  they  are  planted. 

The  Pots  for  thefe  Stocks,  muft  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  of  two  Inches  thick  of  the  foU 
lowing  Earth  on  every  Side  their  Roots,  and  no 
more,  left  the  Warmth  of  the  Hoi-Bed  they  arc 
to  be  fet  into,  has  not  Strength  enough  to  reach 
them,  and  make  them  ftrike,  for  the  Hoi-Bed 
muft  be  very  moderate  and  gentle,  left  the  Roots 
are  fcorched,  and  then  it  will  be  to  little  Purpofc 
ever  to  attempt  the  Recovery  of  the  Planis. 

The  Earth  which  I  have  made  ufc  of  with  Suc^ 
cefs,  was  one  third  Part  of  rotted  Wood,  one 
third  of  frefh  fandy  Loam,  and  as  much  Melon 
Earth,  well  mixed  and  lifted  together ;  this  Soil 
I  always  found  to  make  my  Trees  profper,  anc) 
produce  excellent  Fruit, 

The  Stocks  being  in  this  State,  their  Pots 
fliould  be  fet  upon  a  Hoi-Bed^  prepared  as  di- 
rcded  in  Chap.  I.  of  the  Kiicben-Garden^  wheij 
the  great  Heat  is  paft,  after  the  whole  Surface 
of  the  Bed  is  covered  with  Mold,  to  prevent  the 
Steam  of  the  Dung  riiing  and  annoying  the 
Plants, 

This  Bed  fliould  be  made  junder  a  warm  WalU 
and  flieltered  from  the  cold  Air  with  Glafs  on  the 
Sides,  and  on  the  Top :  The  PUrUs  being  thu< 
prepared  for  Growth,  muft  be  moderately  watered 
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about  once  a  Week  till  April ;  and  then,  if  the 
Weather  be  very  warm,  every  third  Day.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  obferv'd.  That  at  all  fuch  Times  as 
the  Sun  ihines  warm  upon  them,  their  Tops  muft 
be  (haded  with  Mats^  left  the  tender  Shoots,  which, 
begin  to  put  forth,  be  fcorch'd,  and  by  that  Means 
perifli. 

In  May^  when  their  Shoots  begin  to  fhoct  their 
Vigour,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  them  Air  by 
Degrees,  by  opening  the  Glaflfes  towards  Sun-fet, 
if  the  Evenings  are  not  too  cold  ;  this,  if  it  be 
done  judicioufly,  will  contribute  to  ftrengthen 
them,  and  make  them  (hoot  green  and  healthy. 
During  the  Courfe  of  their  firft  Shoot,  they  muft 
be  (hifted  every  fix  Weeks  at  leaft,  into  frefli  Hot- 
Beds  ;  but  as  foon  as  June  is  paft,  I  would  not  then 
advife  any  more  forcing,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  fctting  out  a  fecond  Shoot, 
by  expofing  them  at  large  to  the  open  Air,  in 
fome  Place  (haded  from  the  Sun^  where  they 
ihould  remain  till  the  firft  Week  in  September^ 
and  then  carried  into  the  Green-Houfe ;  at  which 
Time  three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Earth  on  the 
Top  of  their  Pots  (hould  be  carefully  taken  away, 
without  injuring  the  Roots,  and  as  much  fre(h 
Mold  put  in  its  Place. 

The  Orange-Trees  being  thus  featcd  in  their 
Winter  Habitation,  (hould  have  as  much  Air  as 
polTible,  allowed  them  Night  and  Day,  till  the 
latter  End  of  October  •,  the  Windows  of  the  Green- 
Hfmfe  (hould  never  be  (hut  during  that  Time,  un- 
Icfs  the  Winds  or  Frofts  happen  to  be  very  fevcre ; 
and  in  the  following  Winter  Months,  when  the 
Weather  is  moderate,  no  Opportunity  (hould  be 
let  pafs  of  opening  the  Houfe. 

Thefe  T^rees^  altho'  they  love  the  Shade,  yet 
quickly  peri(h  if  they  have  much  Water  ;  let  them 
DC  frequently  refrc(hed  with  it  a  little  at  a  Time, 
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left  too  much  Wet  about  their  Roots  chill  or 
rot  them,  and  deftroy  the  Plants.  I  find  that 
Sheep  or  Deer*s  Dung,  fteep*d  in  the  Water  for 
Orange-Trees^  contributes  to  make  them  heal  thy  • 
The  Effeft  which  violent  and  hafty  Waterings 
will  have  upon  thefe  Trees ^  will  be,  that  the 
Leaves  turn  Yellow,  and  often  drop  ofFj  and 
above  all,  will  remain  for  a  Year  or  two  languifh- 
ing,  without  putting  forth  any  Shoots,  and  at 
Length  entirely  go  off.  Now  if  by  thefe,  or 
fomc  better  Direftions,  a  Gardener  maintains  his 
new  Orange-Trees  in  good  Health,  till  the  latter 
End  of  February y  let  him  then  renew  the  Earth  as 
he  did  in  the  foregoing  Autumn^  and  trim  the 
Heads  of  his  Plants,  leaving  fix  Inches,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  preceding  Summer  Shoots,  if  they 
be  ftroog,  or  lefs  in  Proportion,  as  they  are  other- 
wife,  plaiftering  the  Wounds  with  fofc  Wax,  as  I 
have  before  dire<5ted ;  they  will,  after  this  Opera- 
tion, foon  begin  to  fprout,  and  make  good  Shoots 
the  Summer  following,  if  they  are  difcrectly  made 
acquainted  with  the  external  Air,  before  they  arc 
fti  out  of  the  Houfe. 

It  is  commonly  pniftifed  to  bring  them  Abroad 
about  Mid'May^  el'pecially  if  moderate  Rains  fall 
at  the  Time:  And  I  have  known  it  laid  down 
as  a  Rule,  to  fet  them  out  of  the  Houfc,  when 
the  I^af  of  the  Mulberry-Tree  is  as  large  as  a 
Crow's  Foot,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  a  certain 
Sign  of  the  fettled  Temperature  of  the  Air.  I 
have  indeed  myfelf,  had  little  Regard  to  either  of 
thefe  Rules,  but  have  chiefly  trufted  to  the  Time 
of  the  New  Moon  in  May^  which  I  obfcrve  com- 
monly brings  gentle  Showers,  and  warm  Wea- 
ther. 

For  the  ^//iwwer  Station  of  thefe  TreeSy  it  is  ad- 
vifable  to  provide  fOme  ftiady  Place  in  ^^Garden^ 
cither  by  Fencing  it  in  with  Hedges  of  Duteb  Elm^ 

Hornbeam^ 
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Gardeners  had  chofc  a  Number  of  Trees  fufficicnt 
for  their  Ufe^  they  let  them  remain  without  Water 
till  the  Leaves  droppM  off  i  and  then  giving  them 
frefh  Earth  on  the  Tops  of  their  Pots,  and  fre- 
quent Waterings  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  they  came  out, 
fuli  of  Flowers  and  fre(h  Leaves,  fit  for  the  Place 
they  were  to  ftand  in  ;  thcfe  they  renewed  every 
Month  throughout  the  Year  :  And  the  like  Cu- 
riofuy  was  alfo  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  de 
Borgbefi  in  Rome, 

The  Situation  and  Climate  natural  to  this  beau- 
tiful Tree^  may  be  confider'd  in  the  n^xt  Place  \ 
and  may  fomewhat  help  us  to  judge  of  the  Temper 
and  Nature  of  the  Air  it  requires  :  The  firft  Groves 
of  them  that  we  meet  with  growing  wild  in 
Europe^  are  at  Eres  near  Tbculon  in  France^  which 
is  between  forty-two  and  forty  three  Degrees  Laii* 
tude  J  and  about  St.  Remo^  and  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa f  in  the  fame  Latitude  near  the  Sea,  at  the 
Footofvcry  high  Mountiins  to  the  North  of  tlicmv 
and  the  firft  Woods  of  them  growing  in  Italy^  arc 
MS  far  Sas^th  as  Gaietta  1  and  fo  agreeable  is  the 
Air  of  the  Sea  to  them,  that  in  many  Places 
more  remote  from  the  Sea  than  Tboulon  and  Gaieita^ 
•ttho'  farther  Souths  they  cannot  be  made  to  thrivet 
without  Shelter,  in   the  Winter. 

The  various  Kinds  of  Oranges  and  Lemons^ 
would  make  a  very  confiderable  Article,  if  I  was 
to  mention  each  Sort  in  particular,  and,  indeed, 
would  be  of  little  Ufc  %  I  fliall,  therefore,  only 
mention  fome  few  which  are  the  moft  common  in 
our  Engltjh  Gardens.  The  5m//ir  Orange  is,  in 
my  Opinion,  the  bcft,  as  well  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Leaves^  as  for  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Fruit,  which 
will  come  to  Maturity  with  us.  The  Cbina-Orange 
never  makes  a  hand  fome  Tree^  but  is  always 
inclining  to  look  fickly,  and  fcldom  bears  Fruit 
in  Perfttlioji.     The  CurN  G(ma  Orange  Va  lotwt- 
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what  more  pleafanc  to  tfic  Sight,  but  is  a  vcrf^ 
flow   Grower  :    And  the   Strip" d  Ctmay    for  the 
beauciftil  Variegrations  of  its   Leaves  may   well 
enough    be  introduced  as  a  Rarity  •,   but  for  its 
Fruit  I  have  never  yet    fcen  it   fit  for  any  Ufe. 

The  Portugal  Lemon^  and  the  Lime^  bear  good 
Fruit,  which  will  ripen  fo  well  with  us,  that  I 
have  gathered  as  good  from  my  own  Trees,  as 
any  rhat  have  been  brought  from  Abroad  :  Citrons 
and  Sbadocks  ripen  well  in  Englami^  and  if  in 
any  Collection  they  happen  to  be  found,  the 
Gardener  ought  only  to  obferve,  that  as  they  will 
grow  much  quicker  than  Oranges^  fo  their  Pots  or 
Cafes  ought  to  be  larger,  and  their  Waterings 
more  frequent  \  to  which  I  (hall  add»  as  a  certain 
Rule,  that  pruning  their  Branches  muft  be  avoid- 
ed, as  much  as  pofilblc  i  for  I  have  known  fe ve- 
ra! Trees  fpoil  by  it. 

Now  although  I  have  given  Direftions  for  the 
Management  ot  large  Orange  Trecs^  which  arc 
brouglu  us  from  foreign  Parts,  and  have,  by  means 
ot  the  Method  I  have  laid  down,  eat  very  good 
Fruit,  which  they  have  produced,  yet  I  find  by 
Experience,  that  the  Orange  Trees  raifed  in  Eng^ 
land  from  Kernels,  arc  more  hardy,  and  will  bear 
Fruit  with  more  Certainty,  and  in  much  greater 
Quantities,  with  Icfs  Trouble  *,  and  theretore,  I 
Ihall  intorm  my  Reader  of  the  Method  which  I 
praftife  to  raifc  them  from  Seeds, 

In  February  I  prepare  a  Hot-Bed^  in  which  (as 
foon  as  the  burning  Heat  is  pall)  I  place  feveral 
Pots  filled  with  light  dry  F^rth,  and  fow  the  Seeds 
of  Oranges  and  Ltftwrn  in  them,  about  an  Inch  deep, 
where  they  will  renniin  about  ten  Days  betbre  they 
appear  above  the  Larth  v  give  them  little  WaaT 
till  they  come  up,  left  you  rot  the  Seeds  \  for  when 
rhey  arc  taken  tVcfli  it^m  ihc  Fruit,  the  outward 
Membranes  which  cnclolc  the  Seeds,  are  always 

covcr*d 
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W  t^ver'd  wfith  a  kind  of  Mucilage^  which  will  re- 
main moid  for  fevcral  Days,  and  is  fufficienr, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  fmall  Heat,  to  make  the 
Seeds  fprout,  as  an  Obfervation  of  the  curious 
Mn  Anthony  van  Leuv/enhoek  fofficiently  proves. 
He  (ays,  that  he  took  a  little  Copper  Box^  and 
put  fome  Sand  in  it,  which,  for  its  Whitenefs, 
and  bccaufe  it  is  ufed  to  fcour  Ti/i,  is  called 
Scouring  Sand,  He  adds.  This  Sand  was  very 
dry  of  it  ft  If,  but  was  fomcwhat  moiftened  by  the 
Sifeds  he  put  into  it,  having  newly  taken  them 
out  of  an  Orange ;  this  he  did  in  November^  and 
carried  the  Box  (hut  clofe  in  the  Day-time  in  his 
Watch-Pocket,  and  at  Night  had  it  put  in  a  Vcf- 
kl  of  hot  Water,  by  which  Means  the  Box  was 
conftanrly  kept  warm;  The  fixth  Day  he  opened 
it,  and  found  that  the  Seeds  had  already  put  forth 
Roots,  nor  half  an  Inch  in  Length-,  and  from 
m  Time  to  Time,  as  he  reviewed  them,  found  them 
'  increafc  and  put  out  Branches*  This  Experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Leuwenboeky  indeed,  was  made  by 
him  for  a  much  greater  End  than  what  I  now 
ufe  it  for :  He  endeavours  to  prove  by  it,  that 
every  Part  of  a  Plant ^  as  well  thtiv  Leaves ^  flower^ 
and  FruUy  as  their  RooU  and  Branches^  are  ail 
contained  in  the  Seeds ;  and  that  their  Germina- 
tion is  only  the  filling  and  explaining  the  minute 
Parts  wrapped  up  in  their  Seeds^  and  not  from  any 
additional  Parts  they  receive  from  the  Earth  they 
arc  planted  in.  But  fee  this  curious  Gentleman's 
farther  Remarks  on  this  Head,  in  Pbilafopbical 
Tranfa3mn^  Number  2S7. 

But,  to  return  to  my  Defign,  I  would  rather 
advife  the  fowing  oi  Lemon  or  Citron  Seeds^  than 
thofe  of  Oranges:  for  fince  neither  of  them  will 
bear  Fruit  'till  they  are  either  grafted  or  inocu- 

Ilatcd,  and  the  Lemon  Stocks  will  as  well  receive 
the  Buds  of  Oranges^  as  thofe  of  its  own  Kind, 
Part  IV.  A  a  thcf 
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tlicy  (hogild  be  preferred  for  the  fake  of  their 
quick  Growth,  and  hardy  Cooftitotion.  Now^ 
43  thefe  Seeds  will  rife  at  kaft  Four  Inches  high 
during  tht  Warmth  of  their  arft  Hm  Bid^  let 
their  Pots  be  fhifced  everv  five  or  fix  Weeks 
into  fte(h  Beds^  ^till  about  ^i^fir^,  aad  then  begiq 
tfi  harden  them  for  the  IVin$er.  1  hare  feen  JL^ 
«t9  Blwts  r^fed  after  this  Manner,  that  have 
been  near  Three  Foot  high  the  firft  Year  i  im 
growing  together  in  little  Groves,  eachP^ia^  baa 
a  kind  of  Emolatioo  to  overtop  the  reft,  as  if 
they  knew  the  ill  ConfequeQce  ei  fuperior  Plsmts 
dripping  upon  them.  I  have  already  hinted  how 
much  Shade  contributes  to  the  Growth  ofPlofUs^ 
but  ihall  once  more  remind  the  Gardemr  to  de^ 
&nd  thefe  young  Planis  from  (he  hot  Summer's 
Sun,  and  give  them  Air  only  Mornings  and 
Evenings. 

Th^  February  after  they  are  raifcd,  they  (houJd 
be  tranfplaated  into  fmall  Pots^  and  be  put  again: 
u^XPxHQt'Bed^  'till  the Seafon  is  fufiiciencly  warm 
to  fet  them  Abroad  \  antd  in  July  fome  of  them 
iirill  be  fit  to  inoculate^  and  the  reft  to  in-arcb  the 
May  afterward. 

The  mpft  pn^r  Seafon  for  budSng  thefe  Tnes^ 
h  about  the  Tenth  of  Jf^fyy  at  what  Time  the 
Buds  will  readity  grow  *,  and  the  following  Sprine 
all  the  wild  Part  of  the  PUfUs  above  the  Buas 
being  cut  oiF,  and  the  Wounds  covered  with  fofc 
Wax,  we  may  cicpeft  a  good  bearing  Shoot  of  a 
Foo6  long  at  leaft,  before  Winter ^  if  they  have 
the  Help  of  a  Hot  Bed  \  and  in  two  Years  after- 
ward* they  will  begin  tp  bear  Fruit  if  they  are 
well  looked  after,  and  are  not  over-potted. 

'BKLtln-arcbing  them  is  yet  a  much  quicker  Way 
tQ  nuke  them  bear  both  Flawers  and  Fruk ;  this 
Work  is.  done  in  May^  and.  by  the  latter  End  of 
4li(^^  firilQwiogp.  they  may  be  cut  off  ^  they  will 

then 
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then  have  Fruit  upon  them,  cicher  green  or  ripe, 
LIS  you  made  choice  of  bearing  Boughs  to  inlay 
into  the  wild  Scocks*  I  have  heard  of  Trees,  that 
in  fcfs  than  two  Years,  from  the  fowing  of  the 
Seeds^  have  had  Fruit  upon  them  by  this  means; 
and  I  have  myfelf  ralfed  an  Orange-Tr^e  after  this 
manner,  that  had  Fruit  and  Flowers  upon  it  when 
it  was  not  fix  Inches  high.  The  ingenious  Mr, 
IVhitmill  at  Hoxion^  by  a  peculiar  Method  he  has 
in  performing  this  Work,  has  now  fome  hundreds 
of  little  Orange  and  LemonTrecs^  with  Fruit  upon 
them  as  large  as  any  that  arc  brought  h-orrr 
Abroad. 

As  I  have  now  given  fuch  Dircftions  for  the 
Management  and  Improvement  of  Orange  and! 
LefnanTreei^  as  I  have  myfelf  praftifed  with  good! 
Sutcefs,  I  doubt  not,  but  fuch  as  arc  cultivated 
by  thefc  Rules,  will  not  be  lefs  vigorous  andf 
iKaithflil  And  for  (ome  Particulars  relating  to 
the  prcferving  them  from  Frofts  and  Damps  irr 
the  fVintrr  i  fee  the  aforegoing  Chapter  of  Green* 
Hcrrjes. 


CHAR    III. 

0/"  Myrtles,  Jafmins,  and  Geraniums,  fffeir 
Culture,  &c. 

E  have  many  Sorts  of  Myrtles  in  our 

Englijh  Gardens  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
following  Names:  Thofc  with  the 
iargeft  Leaves,  are  the  Orange-leaved 
Myrtksy  tJie  S^amjh  Broad- leaf,  the 
Myrtle i  the  Nutmeg  Myrtle^  and  that 
A  a  2  with 
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jMJtericm  Gardemj  Mrhich  would  be  top  iedkm 
to  mention. 

The  Spattiji  Jafmn  is  the  moft  opmiaon  of 
tbf^e  i  it  bear^  White  Flp^v^i?  tiaged  wi|i^  Purpk 
on  the  Back  of  the  P^alsy  pr  Flgwir  l^^/^s^  ^ 
is  very  well  fcented  :  The  Tiiae  of  its  l^lpflom, 
IS  from  Augufi  to  November^  and  fometinei  9i\ 
^  ivintcry  if  it  be  kept  W4rm,  apd  bavf  Siin 
enoiigb  ;  this  is  propagated  by  g^ing  it  Qpi  thp 
Common  fVhiteJajmtt  in  Marjcb.  a«  alfo  by  iiiTarpHf 
ing  it  in  May  upon  the  fame  comnqon  Swt,  .and 
the  in-arched  Phnls  may  be  cut  off  the  Middle  of 
Juguft  following.  In  February  we  (hould  always 
cut  off  the  Branches  within  four  or  five  Inches 
of  the  Stem ;  and,  after  they  have  frefli  Earth 
put  to  their  Roots,  they  may  be  fet  ne^  thft 
Glaifes  or  Windows  of  the  Houfe  *,  thefe  love 
not  too  much  Water,  and  a  medium  Soil,  be* 
tween  Sand  and  Clay,  without  Dung  *,  they  are 
to  be  houfed  with  the  Orange^Tree.  . 

The  Portugal  Jafmn  likewife  bears  a  White 
Flower  tinged  with  Purple,  but  the  Bloflloms  are 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former,  though  in 
much  greater  Number.  Sometimes  I  have  fecn 
near  one  hundred  in  a  Clufter  *,  they  fmell  like 
Orange  Flowers^  and  kift  a  long  Time ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  ever  Green  (as  are  thofe 
of  the  former)  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Ivy  y  it  is  propagated  like  the  aforegoing  J^iff, 
and  likewife  by  Cuttings  planted  in  May^  taking 
Notice  that  they  be  of  young  Wood,  and  that 
at  lead  one  Joint  h^  fet  in  the  Earth  ;  for  at  that 
Part  they  take  Ropt,  though  not  'till  the  fecond 
Spring  after  planting.  I  find  th^t  the  Plants 
rni^kl  from  Cuttings,  are  apt  to  flioot  very  vigo- 
roiifly,  and  are  therefore  barren  ;  but  thofe  which 
are  grafted  or  in-arcbpd  upon  conunon  Stocks, 
^pir9in  every  Yc^r  v«rji  imng,  whfch  may  pror 
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cecd  from  the  Difference  of  Veffcls  in  the  Stocks 
and  the  Graft,  which  checks  its  over  Vigour. 

This  Plant  begins  its  Bloflbm  in  Auguji^  and 
continues  flowering  'till  OBoher :  We  may  cut  off 
the  in-archcd  Pianis  in  the  Middle  of  Auj^uft^ 
which  is  the  Time  of  releafing  all  other  Plants 
grafted  in  the  fame  Manner,  fetting  them  imme- 
diately under  fome  Shelter,  left  they  be  damaged 
by  the  Winds,  which  often  break  the  Cion  from 
the  Stock,  For  this  End  of  In-arcbing^  we  fliould 
be  careful  to  make  Provifion  of  fome  Planti  of 
the  Common  Ja/min  in  Pots  the  Year  before  we 
defign  to  graft,  otherwife  they  will  not  be  vigo- 
rous  enough  to  incorporate  with  the  Cms. 

This  Jafmin  lliould  be  fet  in  and  out  of  the 
Houfe  with  the  Orangi  Tm^  putting  freih  Earth 
to  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn^  as  wc 
muft  do  to  every  other  Exotick  Plant :  But  as 
Oraf^e-Trees  love  Shade  in  the  Summer^  this  can* 
not  have  too  much  Sun, 

The  Indian  Jafmin  has  Leaves  fomewhat  like 
the  former  %  it  bears  Bunches  of  Yellow  Flowers 
f^{  a  very  agreeable  Scent  %  it  begins  to  flower 
about  Augujty  and  continues  its  Bloflbm  'till  the 
Spring  following,  I  have  frequently  gathered 
ripe  Seeds  of  it,  and  have  raifed  Plants  from 
them,  fowing  them  as  (ban  as  tl)ey  were  ripe, 
and  giving  ihcm  the  Afliftance  of  a  Hot  -  Bed : 
But  the  moft  common  Way  of  raifing  i\\\s  Plant 
is  from  Layers  in  Autumn^  or  in  the  Sprit?^^ 
when  wc  can  get  young  Shoots  to  lay  down, 
which  ftiGiild  alw^iya  be  as  tender  as  poflible  for 
this  Work,  or  they  will  not  ftrike  Root,  which 
muft  be  obferved  as  a  Rule  in  the  laying  of 
every  Kind  of  Plant.  The  Layers  of  this  Jaf 
min  will  not  be  fufliciently  rooted,  'till  they 
have  been  a  full  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  then 
may  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  fingle  Pots. 
'      A  a  4  The 
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The  bcft  Seafons  of  tranlplanting  this  Kind,  19 

cither  in  April  or  Middle  of  Auguft  v  the  Earth 

for  Orange-Trees  does  very  well  for  this  Pla^t^ 

and   it  muft  be   houfed  as  the  other  Kinds  of 

yafmin. 

It  would  be  well  to  try  whether  this  Sort  would 
not  incrcafe  by  in-arching  it  upon  the  Common 
Jafmin ;  I  fee  no  Realbn  why  it  fliould  not»  as 
well  as  the  Portugal  Kind;  but  if  that  will  not 
do,  the  Common  Tellowjafmin^  I  think,  can  hard- 
ly fail. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  the  Arabian  Jafmin  \ 
one  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  the  other  with  dou- 
ble Bloflbms  V  in  other  Rcfpects  they  are  alike^ 
and  require  the  fame  Kind  of  Culture ;  the  Flowers 
of  both  are  White,  and  extremely  fwcet-fcentcd, 
but  are  fomcwhat  differing  from  the  other  Kinds 
of  Jafmin  in  their  Figure  ;  Both  thefe  Sorts  blol- 
fom  about  Augujl^  and  with  good  Management 
bring  a  great  many  Flowers  -,  the  Leaves  arc 
round,  fomcwhat  curFd,  and  fet  on  in  Pairs  at 
the  Joints :  I  have  raifcd  them  from  Cuttings 
taken  off  in  Aprils  when  thefe  Plants  (hould  be 
always  pruned  within  two  or  three  Joints  of  the 
Stem,  and  then  have  frefii  Earth  put  to  their 
Roots,  by  means  of  this  pruning  they  will  flioot 
near  a  Foot  in  a  Summer,  as  I  have  feen  at  the 
Leyden  Gardens^  where  they  have  near  one  hun- 
dred of  them  in  good  Health, 

This  has  been  cfteemed  a  very  tender  P!ani\ 
but  I  find  it  is  more  injured  by  Wet  than  Cold  \ 
it  will  ftand  the  IVinter  very  well  in  fuch  a  Green^ 
Houfe  as  I  have  defer ibcd,  if  it  has  not  too  much 
Water,  and  may  be  fet  abroad  the  Utter  End  of 
M^y^  or  Beginning  of  Jum^  and  remain  out  of 
Doors 'till  about  the  20''' o( Augufi :  The  Earth 
it  chicOy  delights  in  h  u  lead  two  Paru  in  three 

of. 
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of  Sand,  and  the  reft  frefh  Mould  from  under 
a  Turf:  We  may  try  to  in-arch  ic  upon  the  Spanijh 
JafmiHy  or  incrcafe  it  by  Layers  at  the  pruning 
Seafon. 

The  Coffee-Tree  is  another  kind  of  Jafmin 
brought  from  Arabia  Felix ^  about  the  Latitude 
of  20,  or  21  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  our 
Cbefmi'Tree^  but  are  ever  green,  and  the  Flow- 
ers like  thofe  of  our  Common  Jafmin  in  Figure 
and  Colour^  but  are  not  fo  fweet-fcented ;  they 
grow  in  Clutters  at  the  Joints,  near  the  Extremi- 
ties of  the  young  Branches.  About  July  this 
Plant  begins  to  bloflbm,  and  continues  flowering 
till  Onober^  fetting  plentifully  with  Fruit,  which 
remains  upon  the  Tree  till  the  July  following  be* 
fore  they  ripen,  and  arc  then  of  a  dark  red  Colour  1 
and  in  their  Shape  and  Size  fomewhatrefembling 
tlie  Berries  of  the  Lauro  Cera/uSj  but  have  two 
Kernels  in  each  of  them,  which  fplit  in  the  Mid- 
dle like  the  BajhBerries  of  the  Shops. 

In  the  Amjlerdam  Garden^  which  is  fo  famous 
for  curious  Plants^  I  have  feen  fome  of  thcfc 
Trees  near  eighteen  Foot  high,  fo  full  of  Ber- 
riis^   that  feveral  Found  Weight  of  Fruit  was 

fithered  off  of  two  Trees  only.  The  Hollanders 
rft  got  Plants  from  Arabia^  which  they  after- 
wards planted  about  Batavia^  and  having  in- 
creafcd  them  there,  they  fupplied  the  Garden  at 
Amjlerdam  with  them,  and  have  now  raifcd  fo 
many  from  Seeds  that  ripened  in  Holland^  that 
they  have  fent  over  feveral  Trees  to  their  Settle- 
ment at  Surinam  in  the  Weft-Indies^  in  order  to 
cultivate  them  in  that  Country,  where  they  will 
undoubtedly  turn  to  good  Account  i  as  I  am  per* 
fuaded  they  would  do  if  they  were  propagated  in 
tht  South  Parts  of  Carolina  \  which  I  think  would 
be  well  worth  our  Tryal,  if  that  Country  remains 
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In  the  CuUun  of  this  FUmt  the  T>w;Ub  Gardi^ 
ners  prepare  a  Soil  for  it  compos'd  ciiiefly  of  Sand, 
and  the  Refrelhings  they  give  it  With  Waier  are 
ieldom  and  fparing  in  the  fVinter  \  but  in  the  Sum- 
mer  it  has  a  more  plentiful  Allowance,  efpecially 
during  the  Time  of  its  Bloflbm.  About  7«af  they 
take  it  out  of  the  Houfe,  and  wa(h  and  clean  the 
Leaves  and  BrancbeSy  and  letting  it  remain  in  the 
Air  'till  the  Beginning  of  Julyy  they  then  fet  it 
in  again  to  the  Omfervaiory  for  flowering.  In 
Jpril  and  Augufi  tbcy  give  frefh  Earth  Co  the 
PlmtSy  and  they  thrive  extremely. 

In  the  raifing  of  thefe  Plants  from  Seids^  .they 
firft  feparate  the  Ktrnels  in  each  Seed ;  and  after 
they  are  cleanfed  from  the  Mucilage  about  them, 
they  are  immediately  fet  two  Inches  deep  in  Pots 
fiird  with  iandy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  H$i  Beds : 
The  Seeds  being  thus  ordered,  muft  be  kept  moid 
by  frequent  Sprinklings  of  Water  till  they  come 
up,  and  the  Glafles  over  them  always  kept  clofe: 
About  fix  Weeks  after  fowing  they  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  have  two  or  three  Leaves  apiece 
before  fainter.  I  have  heard,  that  unlefs  the 
Seeds  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered,  they 
will  not  come  up ;  and  hitherto  there  is  no  other 
Way  known  of  propagating  this  Planty  but  from 
Seedsy  though  I  think  it  would  not  be  againft 
Reaibn,  to  try  to  in-arch  ic  upon  fome  other  Kind 
of  Jafinin. 

The  Geranium  is  a  Plant  whofe  Varieties  are 
very  confiderable,  if  we  were  to  join  thofe  of  our 
omt  Country  with  the  Kinds  we  receive  from 
jifrica  s  it  takes  its  Name  of  Cranes-Bill  from  its 
Seeds,  which  fomewhat  refemble  the  Beak  of  a 
Crane  or  Stork:  Hitherto  the  Exotiek  Kinds  have 
carried  Latin  Names  only,  which  I  think  help  to 
(coofbond  fome  GardenerSy  and  indeed  are  too  long 
fo  recite^  I  ihall  therefore,  fince  I  have  this  Op- 
portunity, 
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tanity,  give  each  Sort,  which  we  cultivate  at  pre- 
^nt  m  our  Green-HcuftSy  a  (hort  En^ijb  Name 
lor  the  greater  Bale  oH  the  Metnorjr. 

Mafiy  of  the  Sorts  I  defign  to  treat  of,  have 
been  figured  by  the  learned  and  acciirate  Dr.  Cmi* 
melin^  Baiankk  Profeflbr  at  Am^erdam^  and  that 
late  admirable  B$tanifi  Dr.  Herman  af  Leydatj  to 
whofe  Works  I  refer  for  the  Cuts  of  thofc  I  am 
about  to  mention. 

In  the  nmus  Lugduno  Baiavus^  Page  175,  we 
find  the  Geranium  jifricanum  Arifarejcens^ 
Jbi/ci  folio  rotundo^  carline  odore  \  which  we 
may  EngUJb^  The  round  Mallow^leav'd 
Cranes-Bili 

Page  278,  of  the  fanae.  Geranium  jffricamm 
FruUfcens^  malvafdio  Lacirmto  odorato :  or, 
Notch'd  Mallow-leav'd  Cranes-Bill. 

Page  283,  Geranium  Africanum^  Alcbimilla 
Hirfuto  Folioy  Floribus  AUndis^  or,  Alchi- 
milla-leavM  Cranes-Bill. 

Page  285,  Geranium  Africannm^  Noffu  Olens^ 
I'uberofum  &  Nodafitm^  AquUigia  foUts  \  or, 
Columbine-Jeav'd  Cranes-Bill. 

In  Dr.  CommeMs  Pralud.  Botanic.  Page  51. 
Geranium  Africanum  Arhorefcens^  ArcbimUla 
birfiuo  folio^  floribus  rubicundis\  which  we 
may  call.  The  painted-leav'd  Cranes-Bill ; 
as  I  fhall  farther  explain. 

Page  52,  Geranium  Africanum^  fdns  ifffeHori- 
bus  Afariy  fuperioribus  Stapbydu  Ajgriay  Ma^ 
culatisy  Splendenfdmsj  &  aeetofit  Sapore\ 
which  we  may  name.  Spotted  Ivy-leav'd 
Cranes-BilL 

Page  54,  Geranium  AJneanum^  frutefeens  folio 
Crajfoj  (^  Glauco^  acetrfa  Saporf. 

9efidc 
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Bcfide  thefe,  we  have  in  our  Gardens^  tw« 
dwarf  Kinds  of  Cranes-Bill^  with  tuberous  Roots, 
whofe  Flowers  fmell  fwcctly  in  the  Night :  I  have 
not  feen  any  Cuts  of  them,  and  therefore  (hall 
not  give  the  Authors  Names ;  the  one  I  fhall  call, 
The  Anemotte-leaifd  Nightfcented  Cranes-BdU  and 
the  other,  7^^  Fennel-leav'd  Nizht-fented  Cranes- 
Bill. 

The  firft  of  this  Lift  makes  a  Shrub  of  three 
Foot  high  5  the  Leaves  fmell  fomething  like  Rbu- 
harby  and  it  bears  large  Bunches  of  purple  Flowers 
variegated  with  a  darker  Colour  -,  this  bloflbms 
from  July  to  September. 

The  fecond,  with  the  notch'd  Leaves,  is  a 
Shrub  about  the  Height  of  the  former,  with 
fweet-fcented  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  arc  fmall,  and 
of  a  very  pale  purple  Colour,  and  appear  about 
May  and  June. 

The  third  has  Leaves  like  the  Plant  called  Lor 
dies  Mantle  J  is  a  low  Plant  y  m  comparifon  with 
the  others,  and  bears  white  Flowers  about  June. 

The  fourth  hath  large  Knots  at  the  Joints,  and 
Leaves  like  the  Columbine -y  the  Flowers  which 
commonly  appear  in  the  Summery  are  extremely 
fweet  in  the  Evenings,  but  have  no  Scent  in  the 
Day-time. 

The  fifth,  which  I  call.  The  Painted- leav'd 
Cranes-Billy  makes  a  Shrub  fometimes  four  Foot 
high,  and  bloflbms  very  plentifully  all  the  Sum- 
tnery  bearing  large  Clufters  of  Pink-colour*d 
Flowers ;  each  of  its  Leaves  are  curioufly  marked 
with  a  dark-^colour'd  Streak  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Horfe-fhoe,  which,  together  with  the  pleafant 
Green  of  the  Leaf,  is  very  beautiful ;  and,  what 
is  likewife  worthy  our  Notice,  when  thefe  Leaves 
decay,  the  green  Parts  change  into  a  fair  Yellow  ; 
and  the  dark  Streaks,  which  are  naturally  almoft 
black,  alter  into  a  bright  Vermillion  \    fo  that  I 

cannot 
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cannot  help  fometimes,  for  the  Sake  of  fo  agree- 
able a  Variety,  bruifing  fonieof  them  to  forward 
their  Decay.  The  Alteration  of  Colours  in  the 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  gave  Occafion  to  a  learned 
Member  of  the  Rcjal  Society j  Dr.  Stuart^  to  con- 
fider  the  Caufe  of  different  Colours  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  Plants,  which  he  hasfo  judicioufly 
fet  forth  in  a  Letter  he  was  pleafed  to  honour  me 
with  upon  that  Subjeft,  that,  for  the  Embellifli- 
ment  of  my  Work,  I  fhall  infert  in  the  Conclu- 
fion  of  this  Chapter. 

The  fixth  Kind  mentioned  in  the  Lift  has  ihin- 
ing  Leaves  like  thofe  of /vy,  and  pretty  Flowers, 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  variegated  with  a  deep 
Red :  The  Plant  inclines  to  run  upon  the  Ground, 
and  therefore  to  give  it  a  better  Appearance,  we 
are  forced  to  fupport  it  with  Stakes  5  it  bloflbms 
in  the  Autumn. 

The  feventh  has  thick  juicy  Leaves  of  a  Sea- 
green  Colour,  tafting  fomewhat  like  Sorrel  \  the 
Branches  are  naturally  fo  weak,  that  they  muft 
be  fupported  with  Sticks.  About  July  this  Plant 
begins  to  flower,  and  remains  bloflToming  'till 
about  September  \  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are 
of  a  pale  Flefti  Colour,  and  variegated  ,  with 
Crimfon. 

All  thefe  Kinds  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds 
or  Cuttings  -,  the  Seeds  may  be  fawn  in  March 
upon  a  Hot '  Bed  \  but  the  moft  proper  Seafon  of 
planting  the  Cuttings  is  about  the  End  of  ikfoy, 
and  then  they  will  eafily  ftrike  Root  in  the  natu- 
ral Ground,  and  become  handfome  Plants^  fit  to 
be  potted  the  Auguft  following  -,  they  love  a  me- 
dium Soil  without  Dung,  and  delight  in  Water ; 
they  may  be  houfed  with  the  Orange  Trees^  for 
they  are  not  very  tender. 

The 
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The  other  Kinds  of  GeroMumj  furnam^d!  Nigbi" 
fiifOgd^  btofibm  at  anceriain  Thnes  inr  the  Sum- 
mer^ and  arc  propagaiied  by  patting  ^ttm  Rcots 
in  May.  The  Leaves  of  the  FimdM^0(fi  Kind, 
hare  a  very  graitefbl  Scent;  botktfade  ace  hardy, 
and  may  be  hoofed  with  others ;  they  love  a 
light  Soil. 

I  fhaU  now  concliide  this  Chapter  wWi  f)ie 
if^fenious  Letter  which  I  promifedv  fdatiin 
to  the  Colours  in  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  m 
Plants. 


To  Mr.  Bradley. 

LONDON,  May^\  lyiy. 

SIR, 

[OUR  ingenious  ConvcrfatiwiJoinM 
vtfith  the  Delights  of  Mr.  Batiks 
cqHous  Gardens  ac  Cambden-Houfe^ 
made  fuch  an  Impreffion  t'other 
Day,  as  led  me  into  the  following 
Thoughts  on  the  Subjcdt  you  then  ftarted,  con- 
ftming  the  Variation  of  Colours  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  J^rees  and  Plants,  fuch  as  is  re- 
markable in  the  variegated  Hollies  and  Tulips  v 
of  which  Variegation  you  have  certainly  afligned 
the  true  remote  Caufe,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
yoor  Nco)  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
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ing^  Chap.  VII.  Seft.  I.  of  the  Tulips  where  you 
affert^  that  a  Weaknefs  and  Defe6l  of  Nourifh- 
mcnt  produce  that  Variety  of  Colours,  which 
was  not  naturally  and  originally  in  the  Plant  \ 
which  you  fupport  by  Obfcrvations,  Experiments 
and  Hiftories  there,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts  of 
your  Works,  fo  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  Doubt* 

On  this  Occafion  you  Ihewcd  me  a  bruifed  and 
faded  Leaf  of  the  Giranium  AjYuanum  Arborefcem 
Mchifmllft  hirfut0  folio j  fioribus  rubkundis^  Com- 
miL  PrmL  Botarm.  partly  Green,  but  turn*dof 
a  pretty  deep  Red  in  the  bruifed  Parts ;  this 
gave  Rife  to  our  Difcourfe  concerning  the  im- 
mediate Caufe  of  the  natural  Colour  in  Plants, 
and  of  this  prseternaturat  Colour  in  the  bruifed 

Parts, I'm  perfwaded  I  fhall  not  be  able  ta 

give  one  of  your  Tafte  any  Satisfadion  on  this 
Subje^ft:  I  only  venture  to  fend  you  fome  loofe 
Thoughts  concerning  it,  being  afliired  that  your 
various  Obfervations  and  Experience  will  foon 
expunge  the  Errors  of  one  lefs  converfant  abouc 
tbefc  Things. 

I  imagine  then,  that  the  natural  as  well  at 
preternatural  Colours  in  Plant i  and  Flower s^  are 
owing  immediately  to  the  Juices  circulating  or 
contained  in  their  Veflcis,  and  not  to  the  Veffels 
themfelves,  which  I  think  appears  by  the  cxprc(s*d 
Juice  retaining  the  Colour  of  the  Leaf  ox  Flower 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  while  the  grofs  fibrous 
Part,  which  is  the  Veflcls  retain'd  in  the  Scrainer, 
iofc  their  Colour  with  their  Juice,  and  being  exa- 
mined by  the  naked  Eye^  or  a  Mkrofiope^  appeac 
colourlels  or  tranfparent,  fo  far  as  they  are  drain* 
cd  of  their  Contents:  Thefc  then  being  tranf- 
parent, rcEed  few  Rays  to  our  Eyes,  but  tranf^ 
mit  moft  of  them,  which  tlie  more  opake  Mafs 
of  Fluids  refkfts,  giving  us  liich  colourM  Rays 
of  Lights  as  it  caonot  abfarb  or  tranfmit.    ^is 
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from  the  Juices  then  we  have  tfie  feveral  Co- 
lours of  PlanU  and  their  Fhiwen\  but  whac 
ipecial  Texture  of  the  Fluids,  and  their  Sur&ces, 
or  of  any  other  Objeft,  may  be  neceffitry  to  re- 
fleft  this  or  that  kind  of  coloured  Rays,  for  ought 
I  know,  is  not  determined  with  any  abfolute 
Certainty. 

But  as  mod  of  our  Knowledge  of  Nature  con- 
fifts  in  our  being  able  to  aflign  ibme  remoter 
Caufes,  and  a  few  £fre6ts  of  Things,  in  fbme 
grofs  Manner,  rather  than  in  an  intimate  Ac« 
quaintance  with  their  EiTences :  So  after  the  fame 
Manner  we  may  be  able  to  go  fome  Length  in 
this  Difquifition,  towards  finding  out  the  remoter 
Caufe  of  Colour  in  the  Juice  <if  Plants^  though 
we  cannot  point  out  the  minute  Figures  in  the 
Particles  of  that  Fluid,  which  may  immediately 
produce  this  Eflfeft. 

Thus  then  the  Bloflbms  and  Fruit  produced 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  ingrafted  Branch, 
and  not  of  the  Stock  of  a  different  Kind,  do  (hew 
that  the  circulating  Juice  of  Vegetables  is  alterable 
by  the  Mould  of  the  Veflels  through  which  it 
pafles,  fo  as  to  be  forced  by  them  to  put  on  a 
different  Colour  and  Tafte  from  what  it  had  be- 
fore it  enter'd  them,  and  we  find  this  equally 
true  in  Animals. 

There's  only  fome,  and  thofe  very  few.  Ex- 
ceptions of  Juices  in  Plants^  and  common  Salt  in 
Animals  which  feem  to  be  inconquerable  by  the 
Power  of  their  Veflels,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pafs 
through  them,  and  circulate  for  fome  time  with- 
out any  fenfible  Alteration.  The  Chymicai  Ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Blood,  Urine,  bfc.  of  fuch  Animals 
as  ufe  common  Salt  in  their  Food,  having  difco- 
vered  it  unaltered  in  any  of  its  ^alities^  after 
many  Circulations  in  the  Animal  Body  :  And  by 
your  own  Experiments,  mentioned  Cb.  I.  Part  I. 

of 
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of  your  New  Improvements  of  Plantirtg  dnd  Gar-- 
dening^  and  Chap.  II.  Sell.  I.    By  thefe  Experi- 
inents  I  fay,  it  iappears,  that  fome  Juices  are  fo 
hr  from  being  liable  to  fufFcr  any  Alteration  by 
the  Veflcls  of  the  Plant  in  which  they  circulate, 
that  they  rather  feem  to  have  the  Power  of  al- 
tering the  natural  Frame  and  Texture  of  the  Vef- 
fels  themfelves,  and  of  making  a  very  lading  pre- 
ternatural Impreflion  upon  them,  by  which  they 
become  capable  afterwards  of  moulding  and  fram- 
ing their  Juice  to  a  different  Colour  from  what  it 
had  naturally,  and  before  the  Experiment ;  elfe 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  fuch  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Juice,  communicated  from  a 
fingle  Bud   of  yellow-ftrip'd   Jafmin^  inoculated 
upon  a  Branch  of  a  plain  Jafmin-Tree^  fhould,  in 
three  Months  Time,  (fuppofing  itfelf  to  perifh, 
as  the  Experiment  allows,  immediately  after  that 
Time)  be  able  to  occafion  fuch  an  Alteration  of 
the  natural  Juice  of  the  whole  Tree,  to  the  Co- 
Jour  of  the  Bud  inoculated,  continually  through 
all  the  fucceeding  Years  of  that  Tree's  Duration  j 
for  fuch  a  durable  Effedt  muft  have  a  permanent 
Caufe,  but  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  fluctuating 
Juice,  which  is  daily  wafted  and  renewed,  but 
niuft  be  owing  to  fome  Alteration  in  the  Figure 
or  Diameters  of  the  Veflcls,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  continue  the  fame  for  many  Years  after, 
unlefs  fome  new  Alteration  be  induftrioufly,  or 
by  fome  uncommon    Accident,    wrought  upon 
them:    The  Conclufion   to  be  drawn  from    the 
Experiment,  Chap.  II.  SeSl.  I.  will  be  much  the 
fame. 

But  Inftancesof  this  Kind  being  very  rare,  we 
are  only  to  regard  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
which  has  made  thefe  circulating  Juices  generally 
alterable  by  the  Power  of  the  Solids  or  con- 
taining Vejfels^  both  in  Plants  and  Animals.  Thus 
Part  IV.  Bb  xlwi 
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the  Juices  do  feem  to  get  and  retain  their  fevera] 
natural  Colours  from  the  SoHds^  fo  long  as  they 
continue  in  a  due  Courfe  of  Circulation,  through 

them. But  when  the  Circulation,  for  what- 

(bever  Caufe,  begins  to  fail  or  become  languid, 
there  feems  to  be  yet  another  poflible  Caufe  of 
Colour  in  Plants^  to  wit,  of  thofe  preternatural 
Colours  or  Variegatioiis^  fubfequent  to  a  DdkSt 
of  Nourilhment,  or  a  Wound  or  Bruiie  in  any 
of  their  Parts :  In  all  which  Cafes,  the  Circula- 
tion and  concurring  Energy  of  the  Veflels  are 
languid  ^  and,  therefore,  a  Degree  of  Stagnation 
enfues :  And  as  every  Stagnation  of  a  v^table 
Juice,  is  attended  with  a  proportionable  Degree 
of  Fermentation,  and  Fermentation  is  produAive 
of  confiderable  Alterations,    both  in  the  Tafte 
and  Colour  of  the  fermenting  Juice,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  improbable,  that  in  the  Cafes  men- 
tioned,   the  Variation   of  Colour  may  proceed 
from  certain  Degrees  of  Fermentation    in   the 
Juice  ;   tho'  I  only  advance  this  as  a  probable 
Conjefture,  and  not  what  I  can,  from  any  Expe- 
riment, demonftrate. 

However,  to  render  this  Conjefture  fomewhat 
probable,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  conftant 
natural  Tendency  of  all  recent  vegetable  Juices  is 
to  Fermentation,  which  commences  fo  foon  as 
they  are  left  to  themfelves,  or  delivered  from  a 
progreffive  local  Motion  of  the  whole  Mafs  :  This 
appears  in  the  exprefs'd  Juice  of  the  Grape^  and 
of  all  FruUsy  and  in  Malt  Liquors^  which  from 
the  Beginning  are  in  a  few  Days  carried  to  the 
Height  of  Fermentation,  in  which  Time  they  ac- 
quire firfta  fweet^ft,  and  afterwards  a  vinous  Tafte; 
and  by  a  fecond  Fermentation  (which  in  the  weakeft 
of  them  happens  very  foon  after  the  firft)  be- 
come Vinegar  or  foWre  ;  their  Colour  at  the  fame 
Time  becoming  lefs  faturated,  more  tranfparent, 

lefs 
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lefs  opaque.  But  this  is  yet  more  remarkable  in 
the  juice  of  high-coloured  Flowers,  as  of  the 
Clove-July-Flowers^  Corn  Popfy^  and  Violet  \  z\\ 
which  Juices  are  apt  to  ferment  in  fomc  little 
Time  after  Expreffion ,  and  in  the  Fermentation 
fcnfibly  lofe  a  good  deal  of  their  Colour,  become 

Jaler  and  more  tranfparent.  Indeed,  the  Viol^ 
uice  lofes  almoft  entirely  its  Colour  in  Fe^^^e^- 
tation.  The  fame  Fermentation  happens  to  the 
Juice  of  Vegetables  yet  contained  in  their  Veffel^, 
and  enjoying  fome  low  Degree  of  irregqlar  Circu- 
lation, as  appears  by  Herbs^  Grafs ^  Hay,  flowers^ 
Fruits,  &c.  cut  down  and  thrown  together  in  a 
Heap,  where  all  the  Signs  of  Fermentation  do  ye* 
ry  foon  appear ;  fuch  as  Heat,  Sweating,  change  of 
Smell  J  Tajie  and  Colour-,  fo  that  it  fcems  plain, 
that  Fermentation  in  all  its  Effefb,  t^kes  Place  iii 
the  Vegetable  Juices,  fo  foon,  and  as  far  as  the 
Circulation  declines :  Thefe  two  different  Ppwer$ 
or  Operations  of  Nature,  being  fo  contrary  tp  ontf 
another,  that  they  cannot  fubfift  together  in  Per- 
feftion,  but,  like  the  oppofitc  Weight  in  theScalej 
of  a  Balance,  as  the  one  preponderates,  the  other 
muft  give  way.  And^  indeed,  the  Cafe  in  ^ni- 
mats  IS  very  near  parallel  to  this,  if  we  fubftitutq 
Putrifaftion  in  them,  to  Fermentation  in  Vege^ 
tables  \  for  in  thofe  we  (ind,  that  the  Blood  in  ^ 
bruifed  Part  degenerates  from  its  natural  CploMf 
by  Stagnation,  into  a  Livid,  Blue,  Qr^n  an^ 
Yellow  (all  Signs  of  Pgtrifaiftion)  fuccefljvely^ 
until  the  Re-abforption  be  perfefted^  ^nd  ih^ 
Circulation  reftored.  — .  Thj$  is  farther  illy0r;f te4 
by  the  common  Praftice  pf  ripening  ^ieen  Fr*^^^ 
in  Straw,  or  in  a  moderate  Warmths  wl^prp 
Evaporation  of  the  Juice  and  Defication  0)a^  be 
avoided  •,  which  (hews,  that  the  Change  of  Taft^f 
and  Colour  can  be  owing  to  nothing  elft  hcre^ 
than  a  certain  flow  Degree  of  l^efmcntatjoo,  pn^ 
dbi  Utmvtft^ 
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tertained  by  that  Artifice,  in  the  Juice  contained 
within  the  Veflel  or  Veficlcs  of  the  Fruit :  Was 
there,  indeed,  a  free  and  open  Communicatiori 
with  the  external  Air,  this  Fermentation  would 
go  on  to  produce  the  fame  Effefts  more  quicker, 
as  we  fee  in  the  fame  Juice  exprelfed :  And  as  all 
Experiments  in  Fermentation  do  fhew,  that  cither 
a  total  Stagnation,  or  fome  Degree  of  it,  and 
Heat,  are  neceflary  to  produce  Fermentation  in 
vegetable  Juices,  the  Autumn  affording  us  a  flow 
Circulation  of  the  Juices,  and  an  increafed  Heat; 
thefc  two  concurring,  muft  needs  produce  that 
Degree  of  Fermentation,  to  which  we  owe  the 
Ripenefs  of  our  growing  Fruits,  and  the  Change 
of  their  Colours  and  Tafte  in  that  declining 
Seafon;  as  we  owe  the  Ripenefs  of  our  Liquors 
more  remarkably  to  the  very  fame  Caufes :  And 
was  it  poflible  there  (hould  be  a  perpetual  Spring, 
that  is,  a  continued  equal  brifk  Circulation  of 
the  Juices,  with  fuch  a  low  Degree  of  Heat  as 
that  Seafon  affords,  it  would  be  equally  impofliblc 
to  produce  ripe  Fruit,  becaufe  the  two  Pre- 
requifites  of  Fermentation  would  be  wanting  in 
Nature,  tho*  Art  might,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  that  Dcfeft. 

The  Conclufion  then  feems  to  be  this ;  That 
Circulation  and  Fermentation  are  the  Two  only 
Powers  in  Nature,  which  can  produce  the  Variety 
of  Colours,  and  the  other  Changes  we  obfervc  in 
Vegetables;  as  Circulation  and  Putrifaftion  are 
the  two  Powers  that  work  the  various  Changes 
in  Aninvls :  And  that  as  the  due  Degree  of  Cir- 
culation in  either,  declines,  or  is  impaired.  Fer- 
mentation or  Putrifaftion  takes  place  refpeftively, 
exhibiting  the  Signs  of  Difeafcs  or  Decay,  of 
which  themfelves  are  the  immediate  Caufes. 

If  I  rightly  remember,   fomething  was  men- 
tioned  in  our  Converfation  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrent  Strength  of  the  coloured  Rays  of  the  Sun^ 
and  whether  the  Reflexion  of  thefe  ftrongcr  or 
weaker  Rays,  might  not  depend  upon  a  fuitablc 
Strength  and  Weaknefs  in  the  Tcxmre  of  the 
Plant  or  Flower  ;  as  if  the  ftrongeft  Rays*  which 
are  the  Red,  being  rcflefted  by  a  red  Flower^ 
might  not  argue  a  greater  Strength  in  the  Texture 
of  that  Flower,  or  its  Juices,  than  is  in  the  blue 
Flowersy  which  refleft  only  the  Blue,  to  wit,  the 
weaker  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  Strength  of  the  Rays 
of  the  Sun^  by  their  different  Degrees  of  Re- 
fraftion  in  paffing  through  a  Prtfon ;  as  the  Rc- 
fraftion  increafeth,  fo  their  Strength  decrcaleth 
in  this  Order  i  Red^  Orange^  Tdlow^  Green^  Blue^ 
Purple^  and  Viokt  ;  fo  that  the  Red]^  the  ftrong- 
eft, fuffering  leaft  Refraftion,  and  Violet  the 
wcakeft,  as  it  fuffers  the  greatcft  Refraftion. 
But  when  we  confider  thefe  Rays,  as  refleded 
from  opaque  Bodies,  we  find  that  Objefts  of  the 
weakeft  Texture,  refleft  the  iame  Kind  of  Rays 
with  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  make,  as  Red  is  (hewn 
by  the  tender  Tulips  as  well  as  by  the  more  durable 
Rofe  \  and  fo  in  a  Variety  of  other  Objefls, 
differing  yet  more  in  Strength  or  Weaknefs :  So 
that  the  Strength  of  Bodies  refieding  Light,  fecmj 
not  to  be  fo  much  concerned  in  the  Refleftion, 
as  the  Frame  and  Difpofition  of  their  Surfaces, 
which  may  be  the  fame  in  the  Wcakeft,  as  in  an 
Objeft  <lf  the  ftrongeft  Compofition.  Bjfidcs, 
the  Strength  of  the  Texture  of  Plants  an!  their 
Floivers^  feem  to  depend  more  upon  the  Firmncfs 
and  Difpofition  of  their  Veflcls,  than  upon  the 
Confiftence  of  their  Juices  -,  but  their  Veflels, 
being  tranfparent,  are  leaft  concerned  in  the  Re- 
flcftion  of  Colours  \  therefore  the  reflefted  Colour 
feems  not  to  depend  upon  any  Propofition  of 
Strength  or  Weaknefs  in  the  Plant  or  Flower, 
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Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ventuitd  tx>  (hew  ybli  hto^ 
fuperficial  and  coHjeAaral  my  RnoWtedge  OM  ck?$ 
Subjeft  is,  in  hopes  that  you'll  forgive  aM  correct 
the  Faults,  whfch  ttiy  Compliance  with  your  Dc- 
fire  has  led  me  to  dtfcover  \  beiag,  wWi  AnxXft 
Rd'f  "d  knd  Efteem, 

SIR, 

Tour  fnoji  Mumble 

^d  Obedient  Servant^ 

ALEX.STUAJftT, 


CHAR    IV. 

Of  the  CultQve  of  the  Melianthus,  Oleander, 
Malabar-Nut,  Leonurus,  Amomum  Plinii, 
Caper,  Acacia,  Apocinum,  and  other  Exo^ 
tick  Shrubs,  which  are  not  fuqculent. 

[  F  the  Melianthus  we  have  two  Kinds, 
the  Greater  and  the  Lefler  -,  they  are 
both  African  Plants^  and  bloflbnn  free- 
ly tv'ith  us,  efpecially  if  they  are  not 
ufed  too  tenderly.  The  large  Kind 
will  (land  abroad  during  the  Winter,  and  feldom 
fails  to  fproduce  its  Spikes  of  Flowers  every  Year, 
which  are  of  zCoffeeQoXovir  :  Thefe  Flowers  afford 
each  of  them  a  Drop  or  two  of  a  clammy  Juice,  tatt- 
ing as  fwect  as  Honey,  from  whence  I  fuppofe  it 
took  its  Name  of  MelinntbuSy  or  Honey-Fhwer. 
The  fmal  left 'Sort  is  not  fo  common  with  us  as  the 
6thcr,  ahd  is  'therefore  kept  in  the  Houje  all 
IVinter-^  tfto*  I  am  of  Opinion^  it  -would  Ihmd 
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abroad  as  well  as  the  large  Kind,  which  comes 
from  the  fame  Country.  The  Flowers  of  this 
fmall  fort  are  very  beautiful,  having  a  Mixture  of 
Red,  Green  and  Yellow  in  them.  Both  tbefe 
Plants  are  propagated  with  Eafe,  from  Slips  taken 
from  about  the  Roots  any  time  between  May  and 
Augujt\  they  delight  in  fandy  Soil,  and  much 
Water,  efpecially  the  large  Kind.  Both  thefe  are 
defign'd  with  great  Accuracy  ;  the  firft  in  the 
Hortus  Lugd.  Bat.  and  the  fmall  fort  in  Dr.  Com- 
melin's  Plant.  Rarior.  Amftelod. 

The  Oleander  or  Nerium^  which  fome  call  the 
Indian  Laurel^  has  many  Varieties.  The  moft 
common  of  them  in  the  Englifh  Gardens^  is,  the 
Sort  with  the  red  Flower,  which  is  call'd  the^ 
Scarlet  Oleander:  It  is  fo  hardy,  that  I  have  kept 
it  abroad  all  fVtnter^  without  any  other  Shelter 
than  a  South  Wall.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Layers  in  JpriU  which  will  ftrike  Root  to  tranf- 
plant  the  Auguft  following.  We  have  likewife  a 
white  flowering  Kind,  as  hardy  as  the  Scarlet 
Sort ;  but  the  other  Varieties  of  this  Plants  fuch 
as  the  fweet'fcented  Oleanders^  with  Single  and 
Double  Flowersy  are  efteem'd  more  tender,  and 
Ihould  be  houfcd  with  tYit  Or ange-l'r^s :  All  thefe 
bloifom  in  July  and  Augujiy  and  are  propagated 
like  the  firfl:;  they  love  a  medium  Soil,  without 
Mixture,  and  moderate  Watering.  See  theF^igurey 
of  the  two  laft  in  the  Hortus  iMgd.  Bat. 

The  Adhatoda  Zeylanenftum^  call'd  by  our 
Gardeners^  the  Malabar-Nut^  is  very  apt  to  blof- 
fom  with  us,  but  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
produced  any  ripe  Fruit  in  England :  It  makes  a 
large  Plants  and  is  pretty  hai^y,  and  is  an  ex- 
travagant Lover  of  Water :  The  Earth  (hould  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  Oleander^  and  the  Pots  large  i 
for  thefe  Trees  increafe  prodigio^fly  in  their 
Roots,   which  fhould  be  prun'd  every  Augujly 
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and  frefh  Earth  put  to  them :  This  is  increafed 
from  Cuttings  planted  in  May^  which  ftrike  Root 
very  eafily  in  the  natural  Ground:  It  muft  be 
houfed  with  the  Orange-Tree.  There  is  a  good 
Cut  of  this  Plant  in  the  Horius  Lugd.  Bat. 

The  Leonurus  is  a  Plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope^  named  by  Breimus ;  it  is  of  the  Species  of 
the  Sideritis  or  Iron-fVort^  in  which  Tribe  Mr.  Ray 
has  placed  it :  We  have  two  Sorts^  one  with 
Leaves  like  Hempy  and  the  other  with  round 
notched  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Lamium^  or 
Dead-Nettle  \  the  Flowers  of  both  Kinds  are 
alike,  of  an  Orange  Colour^  and  of  the  fame  Size 
and  Figure,  bloiToming  in  September  and  OSober  ; 
they  are  both  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings 
planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months  upon  a 
common  Border,  where  they  foon  ftrike  Root,  if 
they  have  Water  enough  ;  the  Earth  for  the  fore- 
going Plants  is  very  fit  for  this,  and  in  every  Re- 
fpeft  it  fhould  be  treated  like  the  Malabar-Nut. 

The  Amomiim  Pliniiy  or  Tree  Night-Sbade;  is  a 
pretty  Shrub,  eafily  propagated,  either  from 
'Seeds  or  Cuttings^  which. we  may  put  into  the 
natural  Ground  in  May  j  the  Berries  are  fome- 
what  like  Cherries^  and  ripen  foon  after  the  Plant 
is  brought  into  the  Houlii,  and  remain  upon  the 
Plant  all  JVinter  \  it  is  called  by  fome  therefore, 
the  Winter-Cherry^  which  is  thfe  moft  common 
Name  :  Its  Culture  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing 
.  Plant  \  only  to  make  it  bear  Fruit  plentifully,  it 
may  be  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  with  the  Myr- 
tle \  and  during  the  Summer^  it  muft  ftand  in 
fome  Place  defended  from  the  Sun^  and  conftantly 
fupply'd  with  Water;  but  it  will  not  bear  any 
Fruit  if  it  be  fet  under  Trees :  It  is  fo  hardy,  that 
I  believe  it  would  ftand  Abroad  all  the  Year,  but 
I  have  not  yet  try'd  it. 

•  -. 
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In  the  fame  Tribe  is  the  Mala  Infandy  or  Mad 
Apples^  or  the  Solatium  Pomiferutn^  which  is  ex- 
tremely well  figurM  in  the  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  It 
has  Leaves  deeply  notched  and  arm'd  with  Spines  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  Purple,  and  the  Fruit, 
before  they  ripen,  variegated  with  White  and 
Green  ;  and  being  fully  mature,  are  as  large  as 
ordinary  Golden- Pippins^  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour  -,  thefe  Fruits  ripen  in  the  IVinter^  and 
contain  many  fmall  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  the  Cap* 
Jicum  Indicum^  or  wh:it  we  call  Guiney- Pepper i 
they  may  be  fown  in  March  or  yipril  upon  Hot- 
Beds,  and  will  bear  Fruit  the  fecond  Year :  Give 
this  Plant  the  fame  Earth  as  the  Orange-Tree,  and 
houfe  it  at  the  fiimeSeafon  :  This,  like  all  other 
potted  Plants,  muft  have  frcfh  Earth  every  Spring 
and  Autumn.  Bcfides  this,  we  have  another  Kirtd^ 
whofe  Leaves  are  Ihaped  like,  thofe  of  the  Oak^ 
but  are  fo  hoary,  that  they  fecm  to  be  made  of 
white  Woollen-Cloth  ;  this  Sort  bears  fmaller 
Fruit  than  the  other,  of  a  Golden  Colour,  which 
alfo  ripen  in  the  Winter :  It  requires  the  fame 
Management  as  the  former  Kinds.  ' 

The  Caper  has  been  propagated  with  great  Care 
in  our  Green-Houfes,  to  very  little  Purpofe: 
Where  the  greateft  Induftry  has  been  ufed,  it  has 
hardly  been  brought  to  fldwer  in  England  \  and 
tho*  it  has  had  the  Advantage  of  the  beft  Stoves, 
it  has  been  fubjcft  to  die  in  the  ff^nter,  which  has 
given  Occafion  to  fome  Gardeners,  to  believe  it 
was  too  tender  for  this  Climate ;  but  that  Notion 
is  unreafonable,  fince  we  know  the  Caper  is  an 
European  Plant,  growing  familiarly  about  Genoa^ 
and  the  South  Parts  of  France',  the  Soil  and  Situ- 
ation is  only  to  be  confulted  to  make  it  thrive 
very  well  in  England,  even  in  the  open  Air.  It 
will  refift  the  Severities  of  oiji  Winters,  as  I  have 
experienced,   being  fown  in  the  Cracks  of  old 
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Walls,  where  it  ftrikes  Roots  in  Uic  Mortar: 
Where  it  grows  wild,  it  grows  in  iScc  manner, 
on  the  fides  of  Rocky  Phces  among  Rubbifli, 
and  in  Holes  of  old  Scone  Walls  or  Rains  \   k 
ercxi  it  is  planted  in  a  Pot  of  Rubbifli,  it  will  not 
thrive,  if  it  is  direfted  to  go  upright,  but  muft 
rather  be  fo  difpofed,  as  either  its  Root  may  be 
ibmew!)at  above  die  Branches,  or  at  leaft  it  may 
gnrv  horizontally,   fucfa  as  it  will  do,  if  it  bie 
fet  in  the  Side  of  a  Wall.    The  Bloflbms  are  very 
beautiful,   of  a  whitifii  Colour,   croaded  widi 
9indrils  or  Staminas  of  an  Oratige  Colour.     The 
Buds  of  thefe  Bloflbms  are  pidded  'for  Eating. 
It  nuy  be  as  well  propagated  in  England^  as  m 
any   other  Part  of  EurcfCy    by  obferving  the 
Method  I  defcribe,   and   fowing  the  Seeds  in 
Marcby  which  readily  come  up,  if  we  cover  them 
with  fifbed  Rubbiffa  after  we  have  laid  «them  in 
their  proper  Places.  It  has  been  a  great  Fault  that 
Ibme  have  been  guilty  of,  when  they  have  re- 
tseived  \Plants  and  Seeds  from  foreign  Countries, 
to  give  them  too  much  Warmth,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  they  came  from  the  iV^r/i  or  the 
^utb  i  from  Mufcavy^  or  Greenland^  or  under  the 
''Line.    I  am  of  Opinion  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
4ceep  an  Iceland  Plant  with  us,  as  one  that  grew 
immediately  under  the  Line  ;  for  as  the  one  is 
naturally  maintained  by  exceflive  Cold,  To  is  the 
<other  by  extreme  Hear.     I  imagine  that  the 
^reateft  Cold  of  our  fVtnters^  is  near  the  fame 
*with   the   Temper  of  Air    in  the  Summers   of 
«thofe  Countries  lying   in   fevcnty    or   fevcnty- 
«fivc  Degrees  Latitude  i  and  if  fo,  then  the  Plants 
•from  thofe  frozen  Parts  of  the  World,  could  only 
*be  made  to  grow  with  us  in  our  colder  Seafons, 
when  perhaps  they  would  not  be  naturally  inclinM 
to  Ihoot,  for  then  the  Sun  would  be  far  diftant 
'from  their  native  Country,  which  would  be  the 
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Time*€r-*l«ir  Winter  %  and  if  wc  xxwikl  make 
them  Ihoat  at  thac  Time  by  our  natupal  Temper 
of  Air,the  Heat  of  twir  Summers  would  afterwards 
fcorch  them  to  Death,  or  fmocher  them^  tanlefs 
they  were  to  be  kept  in  loe-Hdufes  dwiag  the  Sea- 
fon  of  our  warm  Weather,  and  notiexposM  abroad 
till  our  Frofts  began:  For  if  we  were  to  follow 
Nature  in  the  -CulPure  of  PUrti^s  from  Hot  Coun- 
tries, we  tntift  do  the  fame  in  the  Management  of 
thofe  from  the  froten  Zione ;  we  muft  imitate  the 
Heat  of  one,  and  the  C3old  of  «he  other. 

Let  us  not  therefore  miftake,  in  fuppofing  that 
the  fame  Degree  •of  the  Sun's  iieat,  and  the  (ame 
Temperature  of  Air,  which  is  natural  to  anyone 
!Part  of  the  World,  is^neocffary  ifor  theifetting  in 
Motion,  the  Sap  of  riie  feveral  Plants  natural 
to  divers  Countries:  As  every  Climate  is  difierent 
from  the  reft,  fo  are  the  fcvoral  Plants  in  thofe 
Climates  -naturally  adapted  to  grow  by  means  of 
the  wonted  Temper  of  Air  and  Warmth'of  their 
•native  Countries,  and  will  ndt  thrive  near  fo  well 
in  Stations  only  a  little  differing  from  the  Place 
of  their  Birth :  And,  indeed,  it  is  partly  the 
fame  in  living  Creatures,  whioh  we  find  do  not  all 
require  the  fame  Degrees  of  Warmth  for  hatch* 
ing  them  for  their  Eggs:  The  fame  Heat  which 
hatches  the  Egg  of  a  Pullet^  would  deftroy  the 
Eggs  of  InfiSts  :  And  I  fuppofe  that  the  Warmth 
which  hatches  a  Pullet j  would  not  be  half  enough 
to  hatch  the  Egg  of  an  Oftricb^  who  is  forced  to 
lay  her  Eggs  in  the  fcorthing  Sands  of  Africa^  to 
bring  them  to  Life. 

It  is  obfervable.  That  Mojfes  of  feveral  Kinds 
only  grow  with  us  in  the  Winter  \  and  at  the 
leaft  Approach  of  warm  Weather  they  decay,  and 
are  entirely  at  a  Stand,  and  feemingly  dead  when 
our  Summers  begin  *,  Which  may  fhew  us  that  there 
are  Phnts  that^row  in  ceitain  D^raes  of  Cold 
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(as  we  call  it)  as  well  as  Heat  v  for  Mops  are  no 
lefs  perfedt  Plants  than  Oaks^  or  other  the  moft 
remarkable  Trees ;  they  have  Roots^  Branches^ 
Leaves^  Flowers  and  Fruity  as  well  as  the  moft 
notable  Plant.  I  have  heard  that  the  colder 
Climes  abound  with  Moffis^  which  arc  ftill  larger 
and  in  greater  Quantities,  as  we  go  more  towards 
the  North  \  and  that  they  ferve  for  Food  for  the 
Rane  Deer  in  the  North  Parts  of  Mufcovy.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  feen  a  Plant  brought  from 
about  Norway^  which  grew  in  65  or  66  Degrees, 
that  budded  out  in  Decemberj^nd  continued  grow- 
ing till  the  following  March ;  but  after  that  I  am 
not  well  aflured  what  became  of  it.  But  'tis  Time 
now  that  I  return  to  the  Culture  of  thofe  Plants  I 
undertook  to  treat  of  in  this  Chapter.  Befides 
the  Caper  already  mentioned,  we  have  two  other 
Kinds,  That  with  the  fmall  yellow  Flower,  and 
the  Bean-Caper  ;  they  are  both  raifed  from  Seeds 
fov^n  in  March  in  fandy  Soil;  the  firft  requires 
the  Green-Houfe  in  the  If^tnter^  but  the  other  wiU 
thrive  very  well  in  an  open  Border,  as  I  have  feen 
done  in  the  Amfterdam  Gardens^  altho*  it  is  com- 
monly houfed  with  great  Care  iii  England. 

I  have  feen  many  forts  of  Acacia  cultivated  in 
the  Amjierdam  Gardens ;  and  I  remember  formerly 
three  or  four  Sorts  of  them  were  growing  among 
the  Rarities  at  Ha fnpton- Court ;  but  at  prefent  we 
have  few  of  them  in  England^  unlefs  it  be  the 
Vtrgifiian  Kind^  which  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  and 
will  ftand  abroad  without  Shelter  in  the  Winter  ; 
as  we  may  fee  fome  of  them  now  growing  in  the 
Court  before  Rujfel-Houfe^  Bloomjbury^  and  in 
the  Old  Palace  2'ardy  fVeJiminJler ;  a  plain  Proof 
we  might  eafxly  naturalize  the  Virginian  Plants  to 
our  Climate.  The  Leaves  of  this,  and  other 
Acacias^  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Tare  or  Veicb 
and  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  by  being  larger 

or 
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Ot  fiTlaller,  and  not  in  their  Shape :  Some  again 
are  varied  from  the  reft,  by  having  large  Spines 
or  Thorns  growing  upon  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  fometimes  as  large  as  Cock-Spurs,  and 
the  Flowers  of  fome  of  them  are  fweet-fcented  ; 
thefe,  as  they  come  from  feveral  Parts  of  the 
World,  Ihould  be  confidered  in  relation  to  the 
Heat  neccflary  for  them  -,  but  they  all,  fo  far  as 
I  yet  have  obferved,  love  a  dry  fandy  Soil,  and 
little  Water. 

The  Apocinutn^  or  Dog^s  Bane^  has  many  Va- 
rieties ;  fome  growing  upright  like  little  Trecs^ 
and  others  climbing  and  creeping  on  the  Ground 
like  the  fFoodbind:  The  Flowers  in  their  Shape, 
are  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Amomum  Plinii^ 
but  have  their  Petals  turned  more  back ;  their 
Colours  are  various  ;  thefe  all  bear  Cods,  for  the 
moft  part  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  long  Guiney- 
Pepper y  but  their  Out-fides  commonly  covered  with 
long  tender  Spines  of  the  fame  Colour  with  them- 
fclves;  within  them  are  the  Seeds,  lying  as  ic 
were  in  a  Bed  of  Cotton,  fome  of  which  adheres 
to  each  of  them :  from  the  Seeds  we  may  pro- 
pagate them  with  eafe,  by  fowing  them  in  March 
on  Hot-Beds^  or  elfe  raife  every  Sort  I  have  yet 
tried,  from  Cutting  in  the  fame  Month,  unlcfs 
they  be  fuch  as  have  Tuberous  Roots,  which  muft 
then  be  parted  ;  and  fome  indeed  which  die  to  the 
Root  every  Winter ^  will  be  better  increafed  from 
Off-fets  taken  from  the  Roots  :  J  give  them  com- 
monly a  light  natural  Soil,  which  I  find  agrees 
well  with  them,  and  little  Water;  for  they  are 
all  very  Milky,  and  apt  to  rot  with  much  Wer. 
-As  to  their  Shelter  in  the  Winter ^  it  may  be  given 
them  according  to  the  different  Climates  they 
come  from,  and  be  fet  into  the  Houfc  fooner  or 
later,  as  they  arc  more  or  Icfs  tender. 
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We  have  two  Sorts  of  the  Canna  TnJicd^  of 

Indian  Cane  i  one  with  pUin  Green  Zmwj,  aod 
the  other  with  variegated  Leaves:  they  both 
flower  in  the  Autumn,  producing  Spikes  ofScsurlcc 
BloflToms  extremely  beautiful ;  The  Firft  is  raifed 
from  Seeds  fown  in  March ^  upon  a  lii^-Bed^ 
and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots  ia  the! 
fame  Month,  and  fo  the  itrip*d  Sort  alfo  is  pro- 
pagated by  Off'fets  j  for  the  Seeds  of  the  ftnpM 
Kind,  which  often  ripen  in  England j  will  praduce 
Planis  with  plain  Leaves :  They  delight  in  a  ftnr 
dy  Soil,  ana  little  Water,  and  mu(t  be  hqufed 
with  the  Orange-Tree. 

Of  the  Gemjia  we  have  feveral  Sorts  which  are 
cultivated  in  Green^HouJes  i  they  all  love  a  fandy 
dry  Soil,  and  are  always  propagated  from  Seeds ; 
for  Cutiings  will  not  take  Root :  neither  do  I  be- 
lieve Layers  will  fucceed  any  better^  As  moft  of 
them  have  few  fpongy  or  parenchimous  Parts,  they 
require  little  Water,  and  fhould  be  houfed  accor-^ 
ding  to  their  Climates. 

The  Palm  or  Date-Tree Sy  are  only  propagated 
by  fctting  iht  Date-Stones  in  light  Earth  inMarcb^ 
and  giving  them  the  Afli (lance  of  a  Hot-Bed  ; 
they  are  indeed  flow  Growers,  but  indifferently 
hardy  ;  they  grow  in  Italy  without  any  Shelter, 
and  I  believe  might  be  brought  to  ftand  abroad 
in  England^  after  giving  them  Shelter  for  the 
Three  or  Four  firft  Years. 

The  Jalop-Tree  of  Carolina^  called  in  Virginia 
Poke^  is  a  Plant  tliat  dies  to  the  Root  every  tVin^ 
ter^  and  rifes  again  in  the  Spring  to  the  Height  of 
Eight  or  Ten  Foot,  having  many  Branches  of  a 
Red  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  fmooth,  and  of  a  plea* 
lant  Green  ;  the  Berries  are  like  Elder-Berries^ 
but  grow  in  long  Bunches  fomewhat  like  Grapes  v 
thefe  are  ufed  for  dying  Red  ;  the  young  Top^ 
arc  pleafant  and  wholefome,  when  they  are  well 

boiled^ 
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boiled,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  People  of 
Virginia  \  but  if  we  gather  them  too  old,  they 
purge  and  vomit  violently :  The  Pigion^  and  o- 
thcr  Birds,  are  very  greedy  of  the  Berries  of  this 
Plant ;  a  Dram  of  the  Root  dry'd  and  powder'd 
(fays  my  Correfpondent)  is  a  very  fafe  and  good 
Purge,  very  much  like  Jal$[p^  and  is  frequently 
ufcd  by  the  Indians.  This  is  railed  from  the  Ber- 
ries fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot-Bed^  and 
delights  in  a  rich  warm  Soil :  it  fhould  be  houfed 
with  the  Orange. 

The  Pitchimom  ox  Perfinum-Plum^  called  by  the 
Indians^  Putchimon^  is  a  Plata  of  Virgimay  where 
it  grows  to  the  Size  of  a  common  Cberry-TrHy 
the  Wood  is  white,  and  the  Leaves  very  green 
and  fhining  on  the  upper  Side  ;  the  Fruit  fome- 
what  like  a  Medlar^  with  feveral  Seeds  in  it ; 
when  it  is  ripe,  it  is  foft  and  lufcious :  TKis  Plant 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  tht  Seeds  in  Marcb^ 
like  the  former.  It  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  little 
Water,  and  may  be  houfed  with  the  foregoing 
Plant. 

The  Side-Saddle  Flower ^  is  a  Plant  growing  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina^  which,  according  to  the  De- 
fcription  I  have  had  of  it,  with  its  Seeds^  which 
I  have  received  from  feveral  Hands  this  Spring,  is 
one  of  the  moft  furprifing  PlatUs  of  thofe  Coun- 
tries ;  it  dies  every  Year  to  the  Root,  and  rifes 
afrelh  every  Spring,  putting  forth  at  that  Time  a 
yellow  Flower  upon  a  flender  Foot-Stalk  with  fix 
Leaves,  fhaped  ibmewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Flower- 
de-luce  ;  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stile  grows  a  Sort 
of  Canopy,  round  on  the  Top,  like  che  Seat  of  % 
Side- Saddle,  under  which  is  the  Sccd-Vcfld,  di* 
vided  into  fix  Cells ;  the  Plan  follows  the  Flower, 
growing  about  a  Foot  high,  and  fomewbat  fiitped 
like  a  Trumpet  \  upon  the  Top  of  which  is  a  Leaf 
like  the  Lid  of  a  Can^   whk:h  is,  at  the  £fft 
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coming  up,  very  green,  but  afterwards  becomes 
yellow,  full  of  purple  Veins  -,  it  grows  in  fpongy 
Ground  in  watry  Places,  fo  that  it  muft  be  fown 
in  Pots  6f  Earth,  as  nearly  imitating  B(^  as  can 
be,  and  fet  upon  Hot-Beds^  minding  to  rcfrefh 
the  Earth  conftantly  with  Water  as  it  b^ins  to 
dry.     Houfe  this  with  the  foregoing  Plant. 

Virginian  Dqgfybod,  makes  a  Tree  about  the 
Size  of  a  common  Cberry-Treey  bloflbming  early 
ip  the  Spring ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  growing 
in  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries^ 
which  hang  a  long  Time  upon  the  Tree :  Sow 
them  in  Pots  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn^  and  let 
them  ftand  the  Winter  in  the  Green-Houfe^  giving 
them  the  Afliftance  of  a  Hot-Bed  the  following 
Spring.  The  Indians  boil  the  Roots  of  this  Plane 
in  Water,  which  they  account  good  to  heal 
Wounds. 

*  The  Sajfafras  Tree  is  alfo  a  Plant  of  Virginia^ 
whofe  Figure  we  may  fee  in  Gerbartfs  Herbal^ 
but  the  Defcription  is  imperfeft  :  It  lofes  its 
Leaves  in  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  puts 
forth  its  Flowers  of  yellow  Colour  in  Clufters, 
iucceeded  by  blue  Berries,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  LauruJlinuSy  upon  red  Foot-ftalks  :  Thefe 
Berries  fliould  be  fown  at  Autumn  like  thofe  of 
the  foregoing  Plant ;  it  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  I 
believe  it  might  be  made  to  grow  in  our  Woods, 
after  it  is  a  little  hardened  and  ufed  to  our  Cli* 
mate. 

-  The  Virginia  Wild  Crab-Tree  has  Bloffbms  fome- 
what like  the  Jpple^  but  very  pleafant  to  the 
Smell ;  it  bears  fmall  Fruit  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
and  well-fcented,  which  the  Indians  preferve  in 
Sugars :  This  is  raifcd  from  Seeds  fown  in  March 
upon  Hot-Bedsy  and  loves  a  light  dry  Soil ;  houfe 
it  with  the  others  of  this  Country  *till  it  becomes 
hardy  enough  to  be  planted  Abroad. 

The 
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The  Virginia  Myrtle^  or  Cancel-Berry  Tree^  is 
Ever-green  and  Aromatick  ;  it  bears  Berries  about 
the  Size  of  a  fmall  Vetcb^  from  which  is  drawn 
the  Green  Wax  which  Candles  are  made  of;  this 
Wax  partakes  fo  much  of  the  natural  Scent  of  the 
Plants  that  the  lead  Bit  of  it  being  burnt  upon 
Coals,  will  perfume  a  whole  Room.  The  Ber- 
ries mult  be  fown  at  Autumn  in  Pots  of  black 
fandy  Earth,  and  kept  continually  moift,  as  well 
before  they  fprout,  as  after  they  come  up  -,  let 
this  be  houfed  with  the  foregoing  Plant. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  feveral 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  foreign  Countries  that  are 
propagated  in  Green  Houfes  \  and  I  doubt  not  but 
fuch  as  will  mind  the  foregoing  Dire£):ions  in  this* 
Chapter,  will  cafily,  from  Experience,  difcovcr 
the  right  Culture  of  whatever  Plants  they  get 
into  their  Colledlion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  (hall 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  beft  Methods  of  treating 
fuch  kinds  of  Plants  as  abound  in  Juice,  and  are 
called  Succulent  Plants. 
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CHAP.    V. 

^  Aloes,  Torch-ThiftH  Melon-Thifflcfti 
Fig-Marygold,  Houfe-Lecks,  the  EUphor^ 
bium,  and  other  Succulent  Exotick  Plants^ 
their  Culture. 

I H  E  TlanU  which  I  dcfign  to  treat  of 
in  this  Chapter  are  commonly  ftyled 
Succulent^  for  that  they  are  plump 
md  full  of  Juice,  which  they  chiefly 
gather  from  the  Air,  as  by  Experi- 
cnce  we  find  ;  witnefs  the  Semper^xve^  a  kind  of 
Aloe^  which  will  live  feme  Years  without  Earth 
dr  Water,  being  hung  up  in  a. Room  ;  and  the 
Sedum  ArhorefcenSj  which  I  have  known  to  be 
kept  after  the  fame  Manner  for  many  Years ;  in 
which  Plant  it  is  obfervable,  that  againtt  Rain  it 
puts  forth  Roots  or  little  Fibres  ftriking  into  the 
Air,  which  in  damp  Scafons  is  thick  enough  to 
afford  it  that  Help,  and  fome  Nourifhment  \  but 
as  foon  as  the  Air  begins  to  grow  thinner,  and  is 
more  rarified,  thofe  Roots  dry  up  before  they 
can  provide  themfelves  with  Kourifhment  fuffici- 
cnt  to  fupply  the  Plant  tbcy  fpring  from,  which 
perhaps  they  would  do,  if  they  could  enjoy  that 
thickened  Air  three  or  four  Months  without  Al- 
teration. 

^  The  firft  kind  of  Succulent  Plant  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  Aloe^  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  the 
mod  beautiful  Tribe  of  Plants  bdonging  to  the 
Green-Houfe.  The  moft  common  Kind  in  our 
Gardens,  with  fome  few  other  Sorts,  are  brought 
-  •    •  •  ^  '  .         from 
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from  Amefica  \  but  the  greateft  Varieties  of  them, 
and  I  think  the  bcft  Kinds,  come  from  J/rhh 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ahes^  for  the 
moft  Part,  are  comix>fed  of  many  fucculenc  Leaves, 
long  and  Iharpat  their  Points,  commonly  armed 
with  Spines  :  The  Leaves  fpring  immediately" 
from  the  Root,  and  are  placed  in  a  Round,  re- 
prcfenting  the  Riiys  of  the  Sun ;  from  their 
Centre  fhoots  forth  the  Flower-Stem,  which  fome- 
times  divides  itfelf  into  Branches,  but  not  always  : 
Upon  thefe  Sums  appear  the  Flowers,  which  arc 
pwnopetalous^  but  oftentimes  are  fo  deeply  cut  on 
the  Edges,  that,  without  ftrift  Examination,  they 
appear  to  have  fix  Petals.  They  are  moft  like  the 
Flowers  of  the  Hyacinth  in  their  Figure ;  but 
are  feldom  fweet-fcented,  and  each  Fruit  has  little 
black  Seeds  in  it,  lodged  in  three  feparate  Cells. 

Some  Aloes  are  Arbtircfcent,  inclining  to  make 
Trees,  breaking  forth  into  Branches;  as  one 
Sort  which  has  Leaves  fomcwhat  (haped  like  thofe 
of  a  Narcifftis^  but  larger,  more  fucculent,  and  of 
^  whitifh  Colour  \  but  this  is  fo  rare,  that  I  know 
not  of  any  Plant  of  it  in  England^  but  what  I 
brought  with  me  from  Abroad,  and  have  now 
growing  :  We  have  other  Kinds»  which  are  fo 
fmall,  that  a  whole  Plant  does  not  exceed  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Crown-piece*,  fame  grow  clofc  to 
the  Ground,  others  are  more  afpiring^  and  have 
their  Crown  of  Leaves  raifed  upon  a  Stem  fomc- 
what above  the  Earth :  In  Ihorr,  they  are  fur- 
prifingly  different  from  one  another,  and  defcrve 
our  Care  ar*d  Admiration  as  much  as  any  Plant 
whatever. 

I  have  feen  above  fixty  different  K\nA%  of  Aloes 
in  the  Pbyftck-Garden  of  Amftcrdam^  chiefly  the 
Produft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fome  of  them 
hive  been  raifed  from  Seeds  from  that  Place,  and 
others  from  young  Plants  riCng  from  the  Roots* 
C  c  2  w 
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or  putting  forth  from  the  Stems ;  thefe  art  Vifcd 
With  grd^t  Tendernefs  in  Holland  i  but  I  find 
they  are  mod:  of  them  as  hardy  as  ahy  other" 
Plant  growing  about  the  Capf ;  for  of  the  forty 
Sorts  which  I  haVe  cultivated  for  the  three  laft 
Years,  I  have  not  l6ft  one  by  Cold  %  bat  I  find 
that  it  is  Wet  chiefly  that  injures  thfcm.  In  Jfrica 
they  all  grow  in  ftony  Places,  and  up6n  rocky 
Ground,  therefore  the  Earth  I  prepare  for  them 
is  one  half  fandy  Soil,  and  the  other  Rubbifli  of 
old  Walls,  well  fifted  and  mixed  tog^dier,  whick 
contributes  tb  keep  thetn  from  rotting  at  the 
Roots ;  and  in  planting  them,  I  obferve  always 
to  fet  them  very  ihalldw  in  the  Pots,  raifing  the 
Earth  in  that  Manner,  that  the  Plant  ftands  as 
it  were  upon  a  Hill,  falling  every  Way  to  the 
Edge  of  the  Pot ;  fo  that  when  they  require  any 
Water,  it  may  be  given  them,  without  touching 
any  Part  of  the  Plant  -,  Which,  if  it  fhould  fo 
happen,  unlefs  the  Sun  immediately  dries  it  up^ 
the  Plant  would  be  in  Danger  of  rottingi 

In  the  Summer  indeed,  when  they  are  Abroad^ 
a  little  Rain  will  not  hurt  thedi,  becaufe  they 
then  cannot  remain  wet  very  long  i  otherwife, 
the  Wet  that  will  fettle  in  the  Heart  of  the  Plants 
when  the  Rain  falls  Upon  them,  would  deftroy 
them :  I  therefore  chufe  to  keep  them  in  the 
Houfe  till  June^  and  return  them  thither  from 
Abroad  in  /iugujt^  to  avoid  the  Danger  of  too 
much  Moifture,  which  they  can  hardly  meet 
with  between  thofe  Months. 

While  they  are  Abroad,  if  the  Weather  be 
fair,  they  will  require  moderate  Waterings  onc€ 
a  Week,  if  the  Earth  is  very  dry:  And  from  the 
Time  of  their  Houfing,  till  the  Middle  of  OSto- 
bety  gentle  Refrelhments  may  be  given  them  in 
the  Mornings,  while  the  Sun  is  upon  them,  for 
then  is  the  Time  of  their  Growth  :  But  from 
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'  October  to  the  middle  of  March^  or  thereabouts, 
they  muft  be  kept  very  dry,  and  not  have  the 
leaO:  Moifturc,  though  the  Earth  be  like  Powder  1 
for  they  cannot  difpcnfc  with  any  Wet,  till  the 
Sua  begins  to  grow  powerful  with  us,  and  can 
dry  it  immediately.  In  May  give  them  Irelh 
Earth,  and  they  may  be  tranfplanted  at  th^t 
Seafon,  but  without  difturbing  the  Roots  \  but 
the  bell  Time  of  the  Year  for  that  Work  is  the 
Beginning  of  Augujl^  when  they  will  bell  be  di(i. 
pofcd  to  make  frefh  Roots  -,  and  this  muft  be 
done  about  ten  Days  before  they  are  fent  into  the 
Houfe,  for  the  open  Air  helps  them  to  ftrike  the 
RootS)  as  I  lliall  endeavour  to  prove. 

I  once  had  fome  Off-fcts  and  Branches  oi  Aloe$ 
lent  me  in  M^y^  without  any  Roots  j  and  after 
having  let  them  lye  in  the  Sun  for  three  or  four 
Days  to  dry,  and  heal  the  wounded  Parts,  I  put 
them  into  Hot-Beds^  according  to  the  ufual  Me-* 
thod  \  but  with  all  the  Art  I  Qould  ufe  to  them, 
I  found  them  fenfibly  declined,  till  at  laft  they 
were  reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  I  then  fo  for 
defpair*d  of  faving  them,  finding  the  Summer  al- 
moll  part,  that,  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl^  \ 
flung  them  out  of  my  Garden  carclefly,  with 
fome  other  Things  that  had  fuRered  in  the  fime 
Manner  i  but  to  my  great  Surprize,  after  they 

[bad  lain  Abroad  about  three  Weeks,  they  ftruck 
toots  into  the  Ground  they  lay  upon,  and  began 
to  fhoot  out  frefh  Leaves :  By  this  Accident,  I 
not  only  faved  the  Piants^hut  took  fuch  Methods 
for  tNe  Management  of  others  of  the  like  Kinc), 
that  now  I  do  not  know  any  Plants  in  better 
Health  than  my  own  v  and  I  find  the  beft  Seafon 
for  planting  the  OfTfcts  of  /Ilm^  is  abo\(t  the 

IMiddle  of  July^  letting  them  Hand  abroad  a- 

[Iwut  ten  Days,  and  take  the  Rain  if  pofliblc ; 
rhen  they  begin  to  ftrike  Root,  ihcn  they  may 
Cc  3  t(^ 
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be  helpM  with  a  Hot-Bed^  but  not  before.  Th^ 
Seeds  of  many  Sorts  ripen  lA  England^  and  mayr 
be  fown  upon  Hoi-Beds  in  Jpril. 

I  obOrve  that  fuch  ^!oes  as  put  out  their  QfF- 
fcts  above  Ground,  i.  e.  from  the  Side  of  their 
Stems,  may  be  made  to  fet  out  thofc  young 
Shoots  for  Increafe,  by  taking  away  fome  of  the 
under  Leaves  which  grown  next  the  Earth) 
for  from  thofe  Places  where  the  Leaves  have 
grown,  will  always  fhoot  forth  young  Abesi  but 
this  Work  (hould  be  carefully  done  "V^thout  brui- 
fmg  the  Stem  or  other  Leaves,  and  at  fuch  a 
Time  in  the  Summer^  when  the  Sun  is  in  its 
greateft  Force-,  for  although  the  Leaves  will 
eafily  peel  from  the  Body  of  the  Plaftt  without 
breaking,  yet  there  will  be  a  Moifture  remaining 
about  the  Part  they  werejoin*d  to,  which  would 
breed  Mouldinefs,  and  be  apt  to  rot,  if  it  was  not 
quickly  dry'd  up. 

This,  and  all  other  Succulent  Plants^  are  fo  fen* 
fible  of  the  lead  Bruife,  that  I  have  known  many 
dye  by  that  Accident  \  to  pinch  one  Angle  Leaf 
will  mortify  a. whole  Plants  unlcfs  the  bruiftd 
Part  be  prefently  cut  off. 

We  may  fee  the  Figures  of  many  Kinds  of 
Aloes  in  Dr.  Commelin*s  curious  Books  of  Plants  ; 
many  of  which  has  been  given  us,  with  their 
Flozvers^  and  are  extremely  well  dcfigncd.  The 
more  hardy  this  Kind  of  Plant  is  kept,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  flower,* which  I  know  from  Experi- 
ence, having  not  lefs  than  twelve  Sorts,  which 
bloflTom  with  me  every  Year. 

The  Torcb-Tbijlle  or  Cereits  is  a  Plant  very  diffe- 
rent from  any  other  Tribe  of  PtantsAn  that  it  never 
bears  any  Le^ives.  I  have  cultivated  about  fcvcn 
Sorts  of  it,  without  reckoning  thofe  other  Kinds 
of  Torcb'llkG  Plants^  which  have  milky  Juke, 
and  are  reckoned  ef  Ae  £&rpAwW»m Race.  I  do 
.   -  -  not 
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ot  yet  find  that  any  of  the  Torcb-Tbijiles  grow 
any  other  Part  of  the  World  but  in  America  \ 
or  can  I  learn  that  the   Eupborhium  arc  found 
any  where  naturally  growing  but  in  Africa.     The 
Torch  Thijlle   are  of  two  Sorts  ^    fome  creeping 
upon   the  Ground,  and  the  others  growing  up- 
right to  a  great  Height,  without  Support.    The 
creeping    Kinds  are    more    inclining  to  branch 
than  the  others,   and    rake  Root  eafily  as  they 
run  upon  the   Ground  :    The  Branches  of  the 
creeping  Kinds  arc  differently  fhap'd,  in  that  one 
Sort,  pretty  common  in  England^  has  a  triangular 
Branches,  and  the  other  has  its  Sprouts  divided 
into   fix  or  fcven  Angles  i   both  thefe  have  the 
Edges  of  their  Angles  adorn'd  with  fmail  tender 
Spines  fct  together  in  the  Form  of  Stars.     The 
Flowers  of  the  firft  I  have  not  yet  feen,  but  the 
latter  has  bloffom'd  in  England^  which  yet  per* 
haps  it  would  not  have  done  without  an  Acci- 
dent:    A  large    Plant  of  it   that    ftood   in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  a  plaifter'd  Wall,  ftruck  its 
Roots  into  it,  and  foon  after,    dying  at  its  firft 
Root,  it  rcmainM  fome  Time  nourifh'd  by  the 
Wall  only,  and  in  that  Condition  fct  for  Flower- 
ing :    The  BloflToms    were  very   large,  radiated 
fomewhat  like  the  Sun-Flozver^  many  of  the  Pc- 
tah  were  of  a  yellow  Colour,    with  fome  few, 
towards  the  Middle,  of  a  fair  White.  This  Flower 
ftood  upon  the  Summit  of  the  Fruit,    like  thofe 
of  the  Indian-F^  ;  and  when  it  opened,  was  ex- 
tremely well  fcented,  but  foon  decayed.     Who- 
ever confidcrs  that   this  Plant  grows   naturally 
upon  Rocks,  will  not  wonder  at  its  Flowering 
when  it   grew  in    Lime-Mortar,    which   comes 
the  nearett    to   the   rock  Soil   of  any    we  can 
compofe* 
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hardy  as  Aloes^  and  Ihould  be  kept  more  in  the 
Houfe,  and  fet  in  the  warmeft  Places. 

The  ere£t  or  upright  Kindsy  have  generally 
much  larger  Stems  or  Branches  than  the  others, 
and  the  Spines  upon  their  .Edges  very  ftrong^ 
which  are  various  in  their  Length  and  Colour, 
as  the  Plants  they  belong  to  are  different ;  and 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  likewife  differ  in 
their  Colour  and  Number  of  Ribs  or  Angles. 
The  upright  Sort,  as  I  obferve,  never  offer  to 
put  out  any  Branches,  as  long  as  their  firft  Stem 
can  prefervc  its  Top  from  Damage  5  but  as  foon 
as  that  is  cropped  or  injured,  then  they  commonly 
put  forth  frefh  Shoots  near  the  Place  where  it 
was  cut  or  broke  off,  about  three  or  four  in 
Number,  which  grow  upright.  Sometimes  the 
great  upright  Torcb-ThiftU  will  continue  growing 
in  one  Stem  *till  it  be  near  twenty  Foot  high, 
without  putting  out  any  Buds  but  thofe  for  Blot 
foms  :  The  Flowers  are  radiated  with  whitifh 
Petals^  which  do  not  open  'till  the  Fruit  upon 
which  they  ftand,  fcems  to  be  full  grown.  This 
Kind,  as  well  as  the  others  of  this  Tribe,  is 
eafily  raifed  from  Cuttings  planted  in  any  of  the 
*S«i7i;;i^r  Months,  but  belt  in  A/zzy ;  To  cut  a  Stem 
of  any  of  them  into  Pieces  of  fix,  or  feven  Inches 
long,  and  let  them  lye  in  the  Sun  'till  their 
Wounds  are  dry  •,  every  Cutting  will  foon  take 
Root,  if  they  be  fet  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  and 
kept  pretty  dry,  *till  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and 
then  fome  of  the  Mixture  prepared  for  the  creep- 
ing Kinds  Ihould  be  put  to  their  Roots,  and  as 
much  of  the  light  Earth  as  poffible  taken  away  : 
The  Reafon  why  I  do  not  chufe  to  plant  them 
in  this  Mixture  at  firft,  is,  becaufe  the  Roots 
will  more  readily  form  themfelves  in  the  other 
Earth.  When  thefe  Plants  begin  to  grow,  they 
will  put  out  little  Buttons  near  the  Tops,  which 
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^i\\  afterwards  form  fo  many  Stems,  excepting  on 
ly  that  Cutting  which  was  the  running  Top  of  the 
^piant^  and  that  will  fhoot  upright.  When  the  lit- 
tle Stems  are  about  four  or  five  Inches  long,  thcjr 
may  be  cut  \  and  after  drying  in  the  Sun,  be 
planted  like  the  others* 

I  can  fay  no  more  concerning  thefe  Plants^  than 
I  have  done  of  the  creeping  Kinds,  unlefs  it  be, 
that  what  I  call  the  great  upright  Tcrcb-7'bi/lU  is 
eafily  prefcrved  in  any  Grccn-Houjij  and  is  nut  fa 
hard  to  be  kept  as  the  others  -,  that  is,  it  will 
thrive  better  in  a  plain  fandy  Soil,  than  in  the 
Mixture  I  have  prcfcribed  for  the  others  of  this 
Tribe,  and  will  bear  more  Water  in  the  Summer. 
The  Figures  of  all  thefe  Kinds,  I  think,  arc  no 
where  cut  but  in  my  Hijlory  ofSuicuUnt  Plants, 

The  Melon-Thifile^  or  EcJnmfneli^MJSus^  is  % 
very  wonderful  Plafit  \  I  have  had  only  two  Sorts 
of  it,  viz.  the  large  Kind  growing  in  St.  Cbrifto- 
fher*s^  and  other  Caribhee-Iflands^  which  is  cut  in 
Gerardh  Herbal  \  and  the  fmall  Kind  which  is 
figured  in  the  Paradifus  BatavuSy  named  in  that 
Book,  EcbinomelocaRos  mmr  LdSe/cetts  sbjfue 
lomcnto  Cylindris  Stritlicrihus. 

The  firft  is  a  folid  Plant,  growing  our  of  the 
Ground  like  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Pumkin^  but 
ribb'd  like  a  Melon ^  and  very  green  »  upon  the 
Edges  of  each  Rib  arc  long  Star-like  Thorns, 
placed  one  above  another,  ot  a  Chocolate  Colour: 
On  the  Top  of  this  Melon-like  Plant,  grows  t 
large  Lump  of  a  Cotton-like  Subftancr,  cover'd 
over  on  the  Out-fidc  wirh  fhort  tender  Spines  of  a 
Cinamon  Colour  \  out  of  this  burlls  forth  the  Fruit 
fin  a  hot  Day)  full  ripe,  about  the  Size  and  Co- 
lour of  Ccrnc/ian  Cberri^s^  and  commonly  drop 
off  two  Hours  afterward.  There  is  now  one  of 
ihcfe  Plants  in  the  Stove  at  Ham/^ton-Court  h  "^ 
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is  called  in  Barbadm^  Pope*S'H(dd^  or  Turk's* 
Cap. 

The  other  Sort  feldom  exceeds  the  Bigncfs  of 
a  large  Jpple^  growing  out  of  the  Ground  like  4 
foHd  Fruity  and  covered  over  with  littJe  Knots^ 
fomewh*it  refcmbling  green  Barberries  let  clofc 
together,  and  lictlc  Stars  of  Thorns  at  their  Points^ 
oi  a  Cifiamcn  Colour  I  the  Fruit  of  this,  Jikc  the 
former,  cracks  out  in  hot  Weather,  full  ripe,  of 
the  Shape  and  Colour  of  a  ripe  Barberry  ;  but 
rhefe  remain  upon  the  PLint  a  long  Time,  I  could 
have  been  more  particular  about  the  Defcription 
oftliefe  ftrange  Plants  \  but  as  they  will  be  en- 
graved and  dcfcribcd  in  my  Decades  offuccident 
Plants^  I  fliall  therefore  refer  my  Reader  to  that 
Account  of  them. 

Thefc  both  grow  upon  Rocks  in  America^  near 
the  Lint^  fo  that  they  are  very  tender  \  but  being 
humour*d  in  their  Way  with  a  proper  Soil,  and 
kept  dry*  may  be  prcfervVi  as  well  as  the  Torch- 
TUfilis.  I  have  raifed  the  fmall  Kinds  from  Seeds 
lown  in  Lime  Rubbifh,  which  I  afterwards  pre- 
served for  fome  Time,  but  they  were  not  hardy 
enough  to  rdift  the  hard  H^lnter,  The  bcft  Way 
to  provide  ourfelves  with  thefe  Plants^  \\  to  have 
them  brought  from  /fmrrica  well  grown,  and  kept 
without  Water  during  their  Pallige* 

The  MiaH'Fig,  or  Prickly-Pear^  is  clllM  Of^rtn- 
lia^  and  Fxus  Indica\  there  are  many  different 
Kinds  ot  this  Plant  chiefly  growing  in  America^ 
from  whefiCe  I  have  had  about  eight  or  nine 
dittinft  Sorts :  This  Race  of  Plants  are  faid  to 
grow  one  Leaf  out  of  another,  but  they  are  ra- 
ther Branches  than  Leaves  •,  the  Leaves  pro- 
perly being  thofc  little  Buds  which  appear  always 
on  thofc  Parts  where  the  Thorns  afterward  put 
forth.  However,  fincewhat  I  take  tobc  Brancbet 
have  generally  been  called  Leaves^  I  ftiall  Jet 
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continue  that  Name  to  them.  This  Tribe  of 
PlanU  then,  differ  chiefly  from  one  another  in 
the  Size  of  their  Leaves,  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  the  Length  and  Colour 
of  their  Spines  i  the  Leaves  of  all  of  them  are 
generally  of  an  Oval-Figurc;  fome  Sorts  have 
them  near  a  Foot  in  Length  i  and  others  not 
more  than  two  or  three  Inches;  their  Ixaves 
arc  generally  fet  with  Knots  of  Thorns  at  certain 
Diftancesi  fome  fo  very  long,  that  the  Indians 
make  Ufc  of  them  as  Pins :  Others  have  the 
Thorns  fo  fhort,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  thofe  fmall  Thorns  make  the  Cow* 
Itcb^  and  can  hardly  be  got  out  of  one's  Flelh  in 
a  Month,  if  they  are  not  carefully  fought  after 
at  firft:  In  this  Tribe  the  Fruit  always  appears 
before  the  Flower  \  and  when  it  feems  to  be  full 
grown,  the  BloflTom  opens  at  the  End  of  it,  with 
about  ten  Petah  and  a  Clufter  of  Cbvon  in  the 
Middle  :  This  Flower  always  opens  in  tlic  Heat 
of  the  Day,  and  fhuts  up  when  the  ^un  leaves 
it ;  When  the  Fruit  is  ripe  it  is  generally  of  a 
ttrong  red  Colour,  and  h;is  this  Singularity  in  it, 
that  if  it  be  eaten,  it  will  make  the  Urine  of  the 
Perfon  as  red  as  Bloovl,  but  without  any  ill  Ef- 
fcft;  the  Flowers  arc  commonly  yellow,  except 
one  Sort  which  bears  fcarlct  BIofToms,  and  is 
more  tender  and  hard  to  be  kept  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  very  apt  to  rot :  Some  of  them 
delight  to  creep  upon  the  Ground,  others  crow 
more  uprights  but  all  of  them  delight  in  ftony 
Places  and  Rocks,  therefore  I  give  them  Earth 
made  with  Lime  Rubbifli  and  landy  Soil  in  equal 
Quantities,  planting  them  in  Pots,  as  I  do  the 
M^St  upon  little  Hills  raifed  above  the  reft  of 
the  Earth;  they  may,  for  the  moft  Part,  be 
watered  like  the  Torcb-Tbijlles^  and  ftiould  have 
Warmth  anfwcrablc  to  the  Climates  they  toine 
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from.  We  have  a  fmall  Sort  which  comes  from 
Italy  with  round  Leaves,  that  will  ftand  abroad  all 
iVinter^  and  bear  Fruit  plentifully  1  and  iht  Caro- 
lina Kind,  and  the  Virgivia  Sort,  will  likewifc 
live  out  of  Doors  under  the  Shelter  of  a  warm 
Wall  s  thcfe  arc  all  raifed  by  planting  finglc 
Leaves  about  two  Inches  deep,  in  Pots  of  the 
prepared  Earth,  (after  their  Wounds  are  dry'd) 
and  letting  them  ftand  abroad  *till  they  ftrike 
Root,  before  they  have  the  Help  of  a  Hoi- Bed: 
And  I  obferve,  to  fet  them  upon  Leads,  or 
fome  Stone  Pavement,  expofed  to  the  Sun,  con- 
tributes to  make  them  ftioot  with  greater  Vigour: 
The  Plantations  of  the  Leaves  fliould  be  made  in 
the  Summer  Monthsi  and  they  fliouId  be  houfed 
with   the  Ahei. 

The  Fuoides  is  a  Plant  fo  different  from  other 
Kinds,  that  Authors  have  greatly  varied  in  the 
Name  of  it  ;  fome  efteem  it  like  the  Crifanthe- 
mum^  or  Ccrn- Marygold  \  others  make  it  a  Dimi- 
nutive of  the  Opuntta^  or  Indian-Fig^  and,  indeed 
it  has  this  Likenefs  to  the  latter,  that  the  Fruit  is 
always  formed  before  the  Flower  opens,  and  is 
not  unlike  a  Fig  in  its  Shape :  The  Flower  is 
radiated  fomewhat  like  the  Marygold^  and  there- 
fore the  Englijl)  Name  I  gave  it  in  my  Decades  of 
Succulent  Plants^  is  Ftg-Marygoldy  which  in  my 
Opinion,  is  a  Name,  in  our  Language,  as  pro* 
per  tor  it  as  Fi^oides^  The  Leaves  ot  this  PUfit 
are  always  fucculcnt,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  in 
this  numerous  Tribe  that  has  not  conjugated 
Iicaves,  that  is,  leaves  fet  on  in  Pairs  at  the 
Joynts. 

In  the  Culture  of  fifty  Sorts  of  this  Plants  I  da 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  one  that  was 
not  a  Native  of  Africa^  chiefly  about  the  Capeif 
Good  Hope^  from  whence  we  receive  them  ;  they 
commonly  grew  in  ftony  or  rocky  Groimd,  in 
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fuch  Places  where  they  have  not  much  Wet,  and 
are  cafily  propagated  cither  from  Seeds  or  Cut^ 
tings:  The  Seeds  may  have  the  Help  of  a  mode- 
rate Hot'Bedj  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  but  the  Cuttings  being  planted  in  a 
natural  Bed  of  Earth  in  May^  will  profper  very 
well,  and  be  fit  to  put  into  Pots  the  Angufi  fol- 
lowing, in  which  Condition,  they  m(iy  yet  re^^ 
main  abroad  'till  about  the  20^  of  Sepfmbcr  i 
for  they  delight  jn  the  open  Air,  and  are  aoc 
eafily  overcome  with  fmall  F*^ro(b.  As  to  the 
Time  of  their  Duration,  I  find  many  of  the 
ihrub  Kinds  require  to  be  renewed  every  feoond 
or  third  Year,  and  like>yi&  the  running  or  creeps 
Ing  Kinds ;  for  Planis  of  three  Years  old  often 
drop  off ;  or,  if  they  live,  are  generally  ill  (hapen 
«nd  ragged «  It  is  pradifed  in  fome  Places,  to 
raife  thcfe  Cuttings  upon  a  Bed  made  with  Tan- 
iwr*s-Bark,  which  is  a  Mixture  that  afK>rds  a 
gentle  Heat  for  three  or  four  Months,  without 
ever  burning  ;  therefore  it  would  be  of  great 
Ufe  to  raife  young  Orange-Trees  upon»  or  other 
fmall  Plants.  Some  Kinds  of  this  Plant  are  an- 
ftual^  and  therefore  muft  be  raifed  from  Seeds 
every  Year ;  as  one  Sort  efpecially,  Which  of 
late  has  been  pretty  frequent  among  us ;  it  has, 
at  firft  coming  up, .  Leaves  fomcwhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Arrow-Head^  covered  with  little  Blifters  of 
'  clear  Juice<  which  appear  like  fo  many  Diamonds j 
and  give  a  notable  JLoftre  when  the  Sun  fhines 
^upon  the  Plant  v  but  as  this  Plant  grows  bigger^ 
the  Leaves  grow  fmaller,  and  change  their  Fi- 
gure ;  it  puts  out  many  Branches  covered  with 
tranfparent  Blifters,  and  bloflbms  about  Septem- 
ber^ bearing  fmall  white  Flowers.  But  this,  like 
other  Annuals^  will  ftand  the  fVinter^  if  we  raife 
young  P/tf;r/j  of  it  about  July  or  Auguft,  that  do 
not  attempt  to  bloflbm  in  three  or  four  Months, 

There 
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There  is  another  Clafs  of  the  Fij^-Marygold^ 
which  are  Dwarfs  and  Aloe-formed^  growing 
always  near  the  Ground  wkhout  branching  ;  moft 
of  them  will  remain  five  or  fix  Years,  with- 
out renewing,  but  may  perhaps  be  fubjeft  to 
lofe  fome  of  their  Leaves  lying  next  the  Earth, 
if  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  is  not  covered  with 
fiftcd  Lime-Rubbifh^  which  contributes  to  fuck 
up  the  Wet,  and  keep  the  Leaves  from  rot- 
ting;  theft  Dwarf  Kinds  have  commonly  the 
mod  fucculent  Leaves,  and  therefore  are  more 
endangered  by  Wet  than  the  others;  fo  that  I 
always  plant  them  upon  little  Hills  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Pots,  as  I  have  advifed  for  the  Aloes :  So 
like  wife  fome  of  the  creeping  Kinds,  that  have 
very  fucculent  Leaves  and  tender  Stalks,  fhould 
have  the  Top  of  the  Earth  they  run  upon,  cover'd 
with  a  thin  Coat  of  Lime-Rubbilh,  or  Sea-Coal 
Aflies,  to  prevent  their  rotting  by  too  much  Wet: 
The  Earth,  for  every  Kind  of  this  PlarUj  fhould 
be  light  and  Tandy,  with  about  one  fourth  Part 
of  Rubbifh  among  it. 

The  Shrub  Kinds,  which  have  their  Stalks 
woody,  will  bear  moderate  Waterings ;  but  the 
others,  which  are  moft  circulent  nuift  have  very 
little  Water.  This  Tribe  of  Plants  fliould  always 
have  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun^  for  they  will  never 
open  tlicir  Bloffomj  without  it,  excepting  two 
or  three  Kinds,  which  only  Flower  in  the  Night. 
As  I  have  already  publifhcd  the  Figures  of  many 
of  thefe  Plants^  and  am  ftill  about  engraving  many 
more  of  them  in  the  Hifiory  of  Succulent  Plants^ 
fo  I  fliall  refer  my  Reader  to  that  Work  for  their 
particular  Forms  and  Ufes.  The  Cuttings  of 
thefe  Plants  ihould  not  be  planted  before  their 
wounded  Parts  arc  dry. 

We 
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Wc  have  great  Varieties  of  Sedumst  or  HouJF^ 

\  Leeks^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  arc 

HOC    Jtrfs  beautiful    than   the  Ftg-Marygotds^  and 

lare  eafily  prop^iguted  by  the  fame  Means,     Dr. 

Commelin  has  given  us  the  Figures  of  fevcral  of 

I  them  among  his  Amjlerdam  Plants y  and  there- 

[fore  I  fhall   fjy  little  relating  to  them;  but  the 

\^rce-Kindy    or  Scdum   Jrborefcens^  which   is  the 

largeft  of  them»  I  cannot  well  pa fs  by,  without 

faking  Notice  of  it,  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 

Plant i  belonging  to  the  Grem-Houfe^   efpccially 

that  Sort  of  it  which  has  its  Leaves  variegated 

with  Green  and  Yellow,  and  alfo  has  very  often 

thofe  Leaves  tipp'd  with  Purple:  It  loves  a  light 

fandy    SoiU     and    is    eafily     propagated    from 

Branches  fct  in  the  Earth  in  any  of  the   Sum- 

mer  Months,    giving  them   very  little  Water, 

land  as  much  Air  and  Shade  as  pofljble  in  the 

Summer^  and  no  Water  at  all  in    the   fVinter\ 

I  obfervc  the  Method   I  prefer ibe  for  them  in 

the  Summer^   contributes  to   make   them   more 

beautiful    in    their    Leaves  than   thofe  that  are 

drawn  under   Glafles,  or  expofcd  to   the  Sun^ 

which  is  a  common  Error  ;  In  a  Word^  every 

Plant  that    feeds    upon  the  Air,    as   this  docs 

chiefly,  muft   be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 

if  we  have  a  Mind   to  keep  them  in  their  bcft 

Colours  \  for  too  much  Stm  to  Alcts^  and  fuch 

'like  Plant i^  is  apt  to  change  the  Colour  of  their 

Leaves* 

The  grcatcft  Varieties  of  the  Eupborhium  tliat 
I  have  yet  fecn,  arc  in  the  jimfterdain  Gardens  \ 
they  are  in  Shape,  and  Manner  of  Growth,  very 
like  the  Torch'ThiJlles^  but  have  not  Star- like 
S^nes  \  however,  they  do  not  want  fame  Thorns 
to  defend  their  Edgps,  which  vary  in  thcif 
Figures  as  the  Plants  arc  different;  All  this 
Race  abound  in  poifonous  milky  Juice,  which 

flows 
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flo#8  from  them  in  great  Abundance  when  they 
are  wounded  ;  (o  that  the  Cuttings  taken  from 
iht^m  for  Increaie,  muft  be  well  dry'd  in  the  Sun 
before  they  are  put  intso  the  Earth.  The  Mix- 
ture which  I  dircA  for  tl^  Torch  Tbiftles  is  the 
moft  proper  for  this  Kind  of  P/^J«/,which  delights 
in  rocky  Soil,  and  requires  very  little  Water : 
Thefe  are  moft  of  them  very  tender  like  thtTorcb- 
Thiftlesj  and  may  be  kept  in  the  Houfe  all  the 
Year  about,  and  ftand  in  the  warmeft  Place  cf  it : 
We  may  raife  them  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months 
with  the  Hcl[)  of  a  Hoi-Bed. 

The  Frittilaria  Crajfa  is  a  fmall  creeping  Plants 
imitating  in  the  Manner  of  its  Growth,  the  Torch* 
Thijlles^  (hooting  one  Branch  out  of  another :  It 
has  neither  Spiiics  nor  Leaves^  that  ever  I  could 
difccin,  but  b:ars  very  large  Flowers  about  four 
Inches  over,  fpcckled  with  Black  and  Yellow, 
like  the  Belly  of  a  Toad ;  and  one  Sort  has  its 
Petals  cover'd  over  with  purpkiili  Hair  or  Wool : 
Thefe  t  lowers,  when  they  open,  have  a  very 
ungrateful  Smell  like  Carrion^  and  foon  are  co- 
vered with  little  InfeHs  about  the  Centre  of  their 
Bloiroms.  The  Stems  of  the  fmalleft  Sort  are 
generally  of  a  brownifh  Colour ;  but  the  larger 
Kind  has  its  Stems  very  green,  if  the  Plant  be  ia 
Health:  See  the  Figures  of  both  thefe  Kinds  in 
the  Hort.  Lu^d.  Bat.  and  Dr.  Commelin*s  Book  of 
Amfurdjm  Plants :  we  may  eafily  propagate  thefe 
Plants  by  planting  their  Branches  in  a  natural 
Bed  of  Earth,  any  Time  between  June  and 
Augujl^  and  they  will  foon  be  fit  to  plant  into 
Pots  \  the  moft  proper  Earth  then  for  them,  is 
that  directed  tor  the  Aloe :  Thefe  Plants  are  very 
apt  to  rot,  and  therefore  muft  be  kept  dry  in  the 
Winter^  and  have  a  warm  Place  in  the  Green-^ 
Houfe. 

l^ARTlV.  Dd  I  have 
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I  have  now  given  my  Reader  fuffictent  Inftni- 
ftions  for  the  propagating  fuch  Plants  as  are  both 
delightful  and  profitable  in  a  Garden  ;  and  if  he 
fhould  meet  with  other  Kinds  than  thofe  I  have 
mentioned,  I  doubt  not  but  he  may  readily  cul- 
tivate them,  if  he  difcreetly  confults  the  Direc- 
tions I  have  given  him  in  this  Work. 
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Monthly  Directions 

For  ordering  the 

KITCHEN-GARDEN 

And  for  the  Management  of 

FOREST. TREES. 


y  A  Nu  AR  r. 

SHIS  Month  is  commonly  frofty; 
and  if  we  have  any  great  Snow  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  whole  Year,  it  is 
about  this  Time,  In  this  Month 
the  Thames  has  been  three  Times 
frozen  within  the  Space  of  forty  Years,  fo  as 
to  be  covered  with  Booths,  bear  the  heavieft 
Carriages,  and  even  to  remain  in  that  State  for 
feveral  Weeks :  And  it  is  obfervablc,  that  the 
moft  piercing  Cold  reigns  chiefly  at  this  Seafon  2 
Therefore  whatever  is  nice  and  curious  in  our 
Gardens,  mud  now  be  diligently  looked  after, 
efpecially  thofc  Plants  which  are  in  Hoi-Beds^  by 
taking  proper  Means  to  defend  them  from  the 

D  d  2  cold 
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cold  Air,  and  covering  the  Glaffis  a  little  before 
Sun-fet  with  Litter  and  Mats. 

If  a  Gardener  has  any  Cucumber  or  Melon- 
Plants  in  his  Hoi-Bed^  he  muft  be  careful  to  give 
them  Sun  through  the  Glafles  at  every  Oppor- 
tunity, the  better  to  keep  them  from  the  Injuries 
they  will  be  apt  to  receive  from  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed ;  for  the  Steam  of  the  Dung,  riling  in  a 
great  Quantity  at  this  Seafon,  condenfes  upon 
the  Glafles,  and  then  dropping  upon  the  tender 
Plants,  rots  them. 

This  injurious  Steam  may  be  correfted  two 
Ways ;  Firjl^  By  allowing  at  leaft  fix  Inches  thick 
of  Earth  to  cover  the  Dtfng ;  and.  Secondly y  By 
contriving  P>ames  of  Woollen  Cloth  to  Aide  in 
under  the  Glafles,  which  will  receive  the  Steam 
thatarifes  in  the  Night,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
and  dry'd  every  Morning,  without  any  Injury  to 
the  Plants. 

The  Damps  being  correfted  in  this  Manner, 
the  Heat  of  the  Beds  may  be  recruited  or  pre- 
ferved,  by  laying  hot  Dung  to  their  Sides  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  Days. 

Sow  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds  on  the  Hot- 
Beds  every  Week,  lefl:  by  fome  Accident  the  firft 
Plants  are  lofl:. 

Sow  fmall  Sallads  upon  declining  Hot-Beds^ 
viz.  Muftardy  Radijh^  Crejfes^  and  Lettuce^  al- 
lowing them  what  Air  the  Seafpn  will  permit, 
when  they  are  come  up,  for  'tis  Air  that  gives 
them  their  right  Tafte. 

Plant  Strawberries  upon  a  moderate  Hot-Bed 
to  make  them  bear  Fruit  betimes,  but  keep  them 
not  too  tender. 

If  you  have  not  yet  planted  any  Mintb  upon 
Hot-Beds^  *tis  now  a  proper  Time  to  do  it,  that 
it  may  not  be  wanting  in  the  Sallads  of  this 
Seafon. 

Make 
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Make  a  Hot-Bed  for  Afparagus  to  fucceed  that 
made  in  December.  [See  my  New  ImprtruefnentSy 
Part  III.  under  that  Head.] 

If  the  Weather  be  frofty,  bring  into  the  Gar- 
den fuch  Manures  as  are  neceflary  to  enrich  the 
Ground. 

Continue  to  prune  large  Orcbard-TreeSj  taking 
away  the  luxuriant  Branches  clofe  to  the  Stem, 
and  fuch  as  grow  diforderly. 

Towards  the  latter  End,  gather  Cions  for  Grafts, 
from  good  bearing  Trees,  and  lay  them  Jialf 
way  in  the  Earth  till  Grafting  Seafon^  or  if  they 
are  to  be  fent  to  a  remote  Place,  (lick  their  Ends' 
in  Clay,  and  bind  them  together  with  a  dry  Straw- 
band. 

It  is  now  a  good  Time  to  remove  large  Trees, 
if  the  Weather  be  frofty ;  for  then  the  Clod  of 
Earth  about  the  Roots  will  remain  entire,  with- 
out falling  from  them. 

In  open  Weather,  continue  to  trench  Ground, 
laying  it  in  Ridges  till  you  ufe  it. 

Now  alfo  is  a  good  Time  to  compofe  Earth, 
by  mixing  fcveral  Soils  together  of  different  Qua- 
lities, as  Sand  with  Clay,  6?c.  for  fuch  Soils  are 
to  be  coveted  before  Dung,  for  Trees  or  other 
durable  Plants. 

Give  frefh  Earth  to  your  Sage^  Thyme  and  other 
fweet  Herbs,  taking  Care  that  their  Roots  arc 
not  difturbed. 

Uncover  the  Roots  of  Trees  that  are  too  luxu- 
riant, cutting  off"  fome  of  their  large  Roots,  as 
well  to  curb  their  too  great  Vigour,  as  to  prevent 
their  too  early  Bloflbming. 

If  in  the  preceding  Month  your  Strawberries 
have  not  been  dreflcd  with  frefh  Earth,  that  Work 
mud  be  no  longer  delay'd. 

D  d  a  Towards 
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Towards  the  End,  if  the  Weather  be  open, 
tmnfplant  all  Sorts  of  Ttmber-Trees^  having  firft 
prepared  the  Places  for  them,  by  digging  and 
loofcning  the  Earth  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  mixing 
it  with  different  Soil. 

In  wet  and  heavy  Ground  raife  Banks  of  Earth, 
a  convenient  Height,  to  plant  your  Trees  upon  ; 
but  in  dry  fandy  Ground  that  Labour  may  be 
omitted. 

In  planting  of  Trees  have  due  Regard  to  the 
Manner  of  the  Roots,  that  thofe  which  naturally 
fpread  near  the  Surface,  be  no^  planted  too  deep, 
but,  as  near  as  may  be,  imitate  Nature  in  this 
and  all  other  Garden -Work. 

In  planting  Trees  for  Timber,  always  preferve 
the  leading,  or  upright  Shoots  of  the  Trees, 
j)runing  off  only  the  collateral  Branches  clofe  to 
the  Stem. 

Chufe  rather  to  plant  fmall  Trees  than  thofe 
of  a  large  Size;  a  few  Years  will  reward  your 
Wifdom  in  fo  doing ;  for  where  Trees  have  flood 
long  enough  in  one  Soil  to  become  large  and 
ftately,  they  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
other,  though  they  could  be  tranfplanted  without 
any  Lofs  of  their  Roots. 

Confider  well  the  Soil  and  Expofure  proper  to 
each  Tree  you  defign  to  plant,  and  be  not  over- 
hafty  in  cultivating  any  particular  Tree  you  moft 
admire,  without  the  Place  be  agreeable  to  its 
Nature ;  for  'tis  the  Want  of  fuch  Confideration 
which  has  confounded  many  chargeable  Planta- 
tions. 

Sow  fome  Hotfpur  Peafi  to  fucceed  thofe  fown 
in  November ;  alfo  fet  Spantjh  Beam  in  the  open 
Field. 

Set  Traps  for  Mice  and  other  Vermin,  whicFi 
arc  now  very  bufy  about  your  young  Peafe^  and 
thofe  you  have  newly  put  into  the  Ground. 

Plant 
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Phnt  Cabbages^  TurnipSj  Par/nips j  and  Carrots 
for  Seed. 

Make  up  and  enrich  your  Hop-Hills,  allowing 
the  Space  of  fix  Foot  between  the  Centres  of 
the  Hills,  railing  each  Bank  a  Foot  higher  than 
jthe  Paths,  if  the  Ground  lye  wet,  or  about  half 
as  much  if  it  be  dry  ;  make  them  flat  on  the 
Tops,  and  about  two  Foot  over,  working  the 
Earth  very  fine,  to  prepare  it  for  planting  the 
next  Month ;  but  if  the  Hop-Garden  is  already 
made,  it  is  now  the  Seafon  to  lay  Manure  about 
the  Edges  of  the  Hills,  and  to  lay  upon  them  a 
thin  Covering  of  frefli  Earth. 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  January. 

CHARBONES   are    yet    in  great    Per- 
fedion. 

Roots  preferved  in  Sand,  which  are  now  in 
Ufe  are  Carrots^  Par/nips,  Beets  both  Red  and 
fVbite^  and  Potatoes^  with  fome  Skirrets. 

Roots  yet  remaining  in  the  Ground  are  Sccr- 
zonerra^  Turnips.  Horfe-Radijh^  and  fome  young 
Carrots^  which  were  fown  in  July. 

The  Roots  kept  dry  in  the  Houfe  are  OnionSy 
Garlicky  SballotSy  Rocambole. 

We  have  yet  fome  Articboaks  in  the  Houfe, 
which  were  preferv'd  by  fetting  their  Stalks  in 
Sand. 

Herbs  for  boiling  are  Boor  Cole^  Savoy  Cabba- 
ges^  Sprouts  of  Dutcby  and  Batterfea  Cabbage,  Red^ 
and  the  RuJJia  Cabbage,  and  Spinach. 

Herbs  for  Soup,  and  other  Kitchen  Ufes  aro 
Parjley,  Sorrel,  Chervil,  Leaves  of  the  IVbite  Beet, 
Leeks,  Thyme,  Sage,  Winter- Marjoram,  Clary^ 
S^llery,  and  by  fome  are  ufed  the  Tops  of  Green^^ 
Peafe,  and  of  Afparagus. 

D  d  4  DryM 
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DryM  Herbs  for  Hou(hold*Ufe  are  Marygold 
Flowers^  Sweet'Marjoramy  and  dry'd  Mintb. 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  compofed  of  the 
Tops  of  Mintbj  young  Crejfes^  Muftard^  Hadiflb^ 
young  Lettuce^  young  Omons^  SdUrfj  and  Endive^ 
the  Tops  of  Burnet  and  Chervil  \  to  which  Mix- 
ture we  may  add  a  Cabbage- Leituce^  preierTed 
under  Glaffcs,  or  fomc  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Let* 
tuce^  which  was  fown  abroad  at  the  End  of  Au- 
giijiy  and  is  now  a  little  curl'd,  and  very  iigrce- 
ablc  among  Sallad  Herbs. 

We  have  Plenty  oiyifparagus  upon  dicHot^Bed 
made  for  tl.at  Purpofe  in  December. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
F E  BRU j1  R  r. 

I  HIS  Month  has  been  commonly  rec- 
koned the  wetteft  in  the  whole  Year : 
And  I  have  obfcrved,  we  rarely  have 
_  _,  ^"y  liifting  Froft  begin  at  thisSeafon  \ 
but  have  taken  Notice,  that  when  January  has 
given  us  a  good  Share  of  Froll  and  Snow,  the 
Weather  in  this  Month  is  commonly  warm  and 
pleafant  •,  and  if  that  happen,  'tis  an  admirable 
Time  for  planting  of  Trees,  either  for  Fruit, 
Timber,  or  Ornament,  if  thofe  Works  were  not 
compleated  in  September  and  October. 

Elm-Sets  fliould  now  be  gathered  from  the 
Roots  of  large  Trees,  and  planted  in  Nurfery- 
Beds,and  young  Plantations  provided  of  all  Sort3 
of  For  eft 'Trees  and  Shrubs  y  which  are  propagated 
from  Slips  or  Layers, 
•  •  Set 
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Set  Acorns  of  the  Ilex^  Cork-TreCy  and  Englifi 
Oaky  Chejlnuts  and  IValnutSy  and  fow  the  Satnera 
of  the  £/w  and  Bay-Berries^  all  which  come  up 
the  firft  Year. 

Sow  the  Maft  of  the  Jfi^  Beecbj  and  fuch 
other  Timber  Trees  as  has  been  prepared  a  Year 
in  Sand,  for  clfe  they  will  be  two  Years  in  the 
Ground  ;  as  alfo  the  Berries  of  the  Hawtbomy 
Tewj  Hollyy  and  fuch  Evergreens  prepared  as 
above. 

What  I  here  mention  concerning  the  prepar- 
ing of  Seeds  in  Sand,  is  the  common  Practice  of 
the  Gardeners ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Furboty 
a  Nurfery-Man  at  Kenfington^  that  he  fow'd  Holly 
and  Tew-BerrieSy  which  were  two  Years  old,  and 
had  not  been  prepared  that  Way,  which  came  up 
the  firft  Year  without  Difficulty  :  And  he  adds. 
That  he  gathered  AJh-Keys  in  the  Spring,  and 
fowed  them  immediately,  and  they  came  up  in 
like  Manner;  which  I  have  done  with  the  like 
Succefs  :  But  this  is  nothing  extraordinary,  feeing 
that  the  Ajh  will  frequently  hold  its  Keys  two 
Years,  without  letting  them  drop,  and  at  that 
Age  they  are  prepared  of  themfelves  to  grow 
wicliout  any  Artifice. 

Anotlicr  has  told  me,  that  Holly-Berries  being 
gathered,  and  laid  in  a  large  Heap  in  the  Houfc, 
without  ftirring  them  'till  Spring  ;  then  thofe 
which  lye  in  the  Middle  of  the  Heap,  will  not  only 
be  void  of  their  Pulp,  or  flcfhy  Part,  but  be  fprout- 
ed  i  and  then  being  immediately  fown,  will  come 
up  in  a  Month's  Time.  This  may  happen  per- 
haps from  the  Ferment  which  the  Berries  would 
raife  when  they  began  to  fweat ;  and  it  is  from 
the  fame  Reafon  I  have  recommended  the  Tryal 
of  the  Bran  and  Water,  in  my  IJew  Improve- 
ments^ Part  II. 

Prune 
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Prune  and  nail  yoyr  Apficm  and  other  St  one- 
Fruit  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Month,  and  laft  of 
all  your  NeEiarine, 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  fow  Beam^ 
Peafi^  Parfley^  Spinach^  Carrots^  Parfmpjy  fome 
Turnips,  Scorxonerra^  Onmns^  Leekh  fome  of  the 
Duicb  BrQwn  Lettuce  and  Radi/hes. 

Sow  Skirrels  in  light,  rich  Ground,  where 
they  may  have  fome  Moifturc.  It  is  held  by 
fome,  that  when  the  Roots  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  to  make  them 
large. 

Plant  G^irikk^  Shalois^  and  RecamboU^  for  In- 
creafe,  in  light  Ground, 

Set  Potatoes^  and  Jerufakm  Artkboaks. 

Tranfplant  young  Cabbage- Plants  for  a  Crop^ 
if  that  Work  was  not  done  in  the  prcGcdiog 
Month* 

Sow  ,4rpiira^ffs  Setth  in  the  natural  Grooncf. 

Towards  the  End,  begin  to  graft  in  the  Cleft, 
Apples^    Pears  and  Cherries, 

Renew  the  Heat  of  your  Hot-Beds  with  frefli 
Dung,  and  continue  to  {o^  Cucumbers  znA  Melons 
every  ten  Days,  tor  fear  of  Danger  from  the 
Weather. 

Now  alfo  make  a  Mot-Bed  for  all  Sorts  of 
Annual  Seeds,  except  Afrkan^  and  French  Mary^ 
golds^  which  may  remain  unfown  'till  the  next 
Month,  otherwifc,  they  would  grow  too  big  for 
the  Frames  before  the  Weather  would  permit 
them  to  ftand  Abroad. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Batterfea  Kulney  Beans  upon 
a  Hot-Bed,  to  have  Beans  in  Aprils  and  raifc 
fome  Purflane  upon  Hot-Beds. 

Now  it  is  proper  Time  to  make  a  MuJIjroom 
Bed,  covering  it  with  Litter,  at  leaft  eight  or 
ten  Inches  thick  ;  the  Mujhrooms  will  begin  to 
iippear   in  a  Month's  Time  after  making  the 

Bed, 
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Bed,  if  the  Dung  is  not  covered  too  thick  with 
Earth. 

Plant  Hops  this  Month,  feven  Plants  on  each 
Hill  -,  obferving,  that  each  Set  or  Plant  has  not 
more  than  two  Joints  -,  for  if  they  were  to  have 
a  greater  Number,  the  Shoots  would  be  too 
weak. 

Now  make  a  large  Hot-Bed  for  forward  -Rtf- 
dijhes  and  Spring  Carrots^  which  may  be  fown 
together,  for  the  Radijhes  will  be  fit  to  draw  in 
Marcby  and  be  quite  gone  before  the  Carrots 
begin  to  fwell  :  This  Bed  muft  be  covcr*d  about 
eight  Inches  thick  with  Earth,  and  defended  from 
the  Weather  with  Mats,  fupported  upon  Hoops; 
for  Frames  and  Glaffes  would  draw  the  Carrots 
too  much  into  Leaf. 

Sow  fome  Collyfiower  Seeds  towards  the  Mi4- 
dle  of  the  Month,  upon  fome  declining  Hot- 
Bed. 

Towards  the  End,  fow  Parjle)\  in  the  natural 
Ground. 

Make  Plantations  of  SlrawberrieSj  Rajberries^ 
Goofeherries^  Currants  and  Rofes, 

Plant  yet  Vines  and  Ftgs^  Honyfuckles^  J^Jf^ 
mifies^  &c. 

ProduSi  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
FEBRUART. 

WE  have  yet  fome  Cbardones. 
We  have  ftill  fome  Turnips^  Par/nips^ 
Beets^  Potatoes^  Skirrets^  Scorzonerra^  with  foms 
young  Carrots  fown  in  July. 

Afparagtis  in  Hot- Beds  now  much  better  than 
in  the  preceding  Month. 

The  Herbs  for  Kitchen  Ufc  are  thofc  mention- 
ed in  January, 
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Hcfbi  for  boilmg,  arc  Rid  CM^^s^  Spmuis  o^ 
CM^eSy  and  Tome  few  of  the  Savsy-CMagat 
SpmBch^  and  the  Leaves  of  the  B^hUe-BetL 

S&Hads  of  this  Month  oonritt  of  the  fame  rmall 
Herte  as  m  the  preceding  j  but  we  imy  now  add 
W^tr-Cnffes^  and  blanched  Dmtd^m. 

The  Cucumhtrs  fown  in  OSiober^  if  they  have 
withftood  the  Rigour  of   '  *  Januaty  Frofts  will 
towards  the  End  yield  us   ' 
KdMiy-Biam  which  are  ( 
will  now  afford  us  Plent 

Some  Cherries  are  com 
at  Mr.  J^bn  Miliefs^  a  oi  rows  Nurfery-Man  at 
N»ii>-EMd  near  Fulbam^  aj  i  green  jSfrkUi  may 
be  now  found  at  the  lame   Place. 


ome  Fruit  \  and  the 
n  at  the  Umc  Time, 
>f  Bidns. 
nly  ripe  this  Months 


irorks  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
MARC  H. 


(HIS  Month  is  generally  attended 
with  white  Frofts  in  the  Nights,  hafty 
Storms  of  Hail  and  Rain,  and  the 
Winds  from  the  Eajl  and  the  North- 
Eaj}  are  now  very  hurtful  to  our 
blollbminii  Fruit-Trees.  The  Showers  which  fail 
at  this  Seafon  wound  and  bruife  fuch  tender  Plants 
as  ftand  Abroad  \  fo  that  a  Gardener  muft  now 
be  very  watchful  to  defend  and  fheltcr  his  Trees 
and  Plants  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather. 
The  Sun  has  now  great  Power  over  Plants,  when 
it  is  not  interrupted  by  Storms  •,  and  the  piercing 
Winds  concurring  with  the  hot  Gleams  which 
are  now  frequent,  fcorch  and  rivcl  the  tender 
Shoots  of  fuch  Plants  as  now  begin  to  fprout  un- 

kfs 
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lefs  they  be  happily  guarded.  All  young  planted 
Herbs  or  Trees  fhould  be  carefully  watered,  al- 
tho*  we  have  many  bride  Showers  at  this  Time, 
for  they  reach  not  deep  in  the  Ground ;  and  wc 
muft  obferve,  that  whatever  we  water  now,  muft 
be  in  the  Morning,  for  elfe  the  Frofts  coming 
too  fuddenly  upon  the  new  watered  Plants,  would 
chill  their  Roots. 

If  we  have  omitted  any  of  the  Works  di- 
rected to  be  done  in  the  former  Month,  they 
muft  not  any  longer  be  delayed  ;  for  by  the  End 
of  this  Month  our  Garden  ought  to  be  compleat- 
ly  cropp'd. 

Continue  to  fow/2j^}^,and  Silefta^  Imperial^  and 
Cabbage  Lettuce  ar^iong  all  the  Crops  you  put  in- 
to the  Ground,  for  they  will  c6me  to  Perfeftion, 
and  be  gathered  before  the  other  Roots  and  Herbs 
cover  the  Ground. 

Sow  Scorzonera^  ^^Ififj^  ^^^  ^^P  Skirrets  of  the 
laft  Year,  leaving  only  the  tender  Fibres,  aud  not 
any  of  the  greater  Roots  about  the  Plants. 

Sow  Peafe  and  Beans. 

Make  Plantations  of  Aftnth^  Balmy  Pennyroyal^ 
Thymey  Savory,  Sage,  Tanzey,  Rue,  and  other 
durable  Herbs  for  Houfhold  Ufe,  except  Laven- 
der and  Rofemaryy  which  will  grow  better  if  they 
are  fet  in  April. 

Plant  out  fome  Collyflower  Plants  to  fucceed 
thofe  planted  in  Autumn. 

Toward  the  Middle,  rake  and  drefs  your  y^ 
paraguS'Bedsy  for  early  in  April  the  Buds  will  be- 
gin to  appear  .^bove  Ground ;  and  therefore  if 
we  delay  this  Work  'till  the  End  of  Marcby  many 
Buds  muft  then  neceflarily  be  broken  off. 

To  make  new  Plantations  of  A/paragus  in  the 
natural  Ground,  firft  trench  the  Earth,  and  lay 
a  good  Coat  of  Dung  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench, 
covering  it  over  with  Earth,  about  fix  or  eight 


^rtBims  for         [mJ^^ 
_       4iid  when  eke  whole  Piece  is  thus 
^•ilEvclJcd,  begin  your  Phntation,  al- 
bchcs  Diftance  between  the  Afp^ragms 
iftd  four  Lines  of  Plamii  in  cadi  Bed, 
J  two  FcxJt  between  the  Beds  for  liic  Alleys^ 
^  then  Tow  the  whole  with  Onhns. 

Sow  young  SallaJs  in  fome  warm  Place*  adding 
10  the  fmall  Herbs  of  the  laft  Month  Spinscb^ 
fype  and  Sornl, 

Sow  Cahhages  and  Savoys  for  a  Winter  Crop, 
and  (omeSeliery  for  early  blanching :  Sow  alfo  fame 
Cd^ji^mnrs  on  a  declining  Hot-Bed. 

Sdw  Cbardona  to  tranfpbnt  the  next  Month, 
Now  drt'fi  the  Jrikboaks,  leaving  only  three 
or  four  Suckers  on  each  ftrong  Root,  flipping  off 
the  rrtt  for  c  ran  fplan ting  and  making  good  the 
Dtfcfts  in  the  old  Plantation* 

RefreJh  the  Cucumber  and  Melm  Beds  with  hot 
I>ing,  .md  fow  now  for  a  full  Crop, 

TTAni\A.\m  L^Ufce  (or  Cahbigm^,  and  to  rtanJ 
for  Seed.  Carefully  flake  up  all  new  planted 
Trees,  to  dctcnd  them,  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Winds,  which  now  reign. 

We  may  yet  plant  Tmher-Trecs  of  all  Sorts, 
watering  them  well  as  foon  as  they  are  planted. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Scotch  Fu\  a  Plant  much 
ncglcc^tcd  in  Eij^hvid^  but  of  admirable  Ufe  and 
quick  Growth,  They  will  thrive  bed:  in  fandy 
Soil,  fuch  as  are  mod  of  our  Heaths  in  England, 
The  Roots  run  near  the  Surface,  therefore  they 
will  not  bear  planting  deep.  If  any  affirm  they 
will  grow  in  a  llilf  Soil,  I  acknowledge  if,  but  I 
am  pcrfuided,  whoever  has  feen  them  in  one  and 
the  other  Sorts  of  Soil,  will  allow,  that  the 
(iround  I  dircd:  for  them,  is  at  leaft  one  Third 
more  Advantage  in  the  Growth  of  the  Tree  than 
the  other. 

Sow 
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Sow  Leeksy  BeetSy  Chervil^  Spinach^  Fennel^  Dill, 
Burnet  and  Sorrel. 

Sow  Endive  very  thin,  or  it  will  run  to  Seed. 

Divide  the  Root  of  Tarragon^  and  tranfplant 
the  Slips  about  eight  Inches  apart. 

Make  young  Plantations  of  Chives. 

Towards  the  End,  fow  upon  the  Hot-Beds 
fome  Purjlanej  Najlurtiuniy  French  and  African 
Marygolds. 

Sow  Marygolds  in  the  natural  Ground. 

Be  diligent  this  Month  in  deftroying  Weeds 
before  they  run  to  Seed  ;  for  Ihould  their  Seeds 
once  ftied  in  the  Garden,  it  is  more  than  a  Sum- 
mer's Work  to  get  them  out. 

In  the  Hop-Garden  prune  all  the  ftrong  Leaders 
to  two  Joints  apiece,  and  take  away  all  the  young 
Shoots  clofe  to  the  Roots,  leaving  only  thofc 
which  fhoot  from  the  old  Wyars. 

ProduSfs  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  MARCH. 

THIS  Month  affords  us  very  little  Variety  of 
Herbs  for  the  Table,  for  now  the  Winter 
Stores  are  almoft  fpent,  and  the  Roots,  which 
have  been  hitherto  ufeful,  are  hard  and  ftringy; 
and  befides,  an  underftanding  Gardener  muft,  at 
this  Seafon,  new  crop  his  Ground  with  Herbs 
and  Roots  for  the  fucceeding  Months. 

The  only  Herbs  now  good,  are  Sprouts  of 
Cabbage Sy  young  Cabbage- Plant Sj  or  Coleworts^ 
and  fome  of  the  fVinter-Spinacb. 

The  Roots,  are  Carrots^  fown  in  July^  Radifhes 
of  Aftcbaelmasj  fome  few  Turnips  that  were  Ibwn 
late,  and  Red  Beets. 

In  the  Hot- Beds  we  have  Kidney-Beans  and 
fome  Peafcj  befidca  Cucumbers  upon  the  Plants 
raifcd  in  January. 

Jfgaraiui 


upon 
F^fidafy,  mil  Ifc ittti  draw. 

I  way  mm  acid  m  xfe  Salads  of  ife  fore- 
_  MoQtm  Idi^  Pmrfiams^  ^orii  jong  Topiof 
fSrr^ps^  of  vUdi  a  frm  Lfliiia  inO  fenrc  ta 
give  a  Kcliih  to  a  i^rge  SiQid. 

H^Smii,  m  fl^  anr  iiov  ydaed  10  boiJ^ 
affc  iKtt  siodk  ioferiar  wvfrw^^K. 

Cb^nti  mod   grren  .^frum  mjr  now 
^be  had«  b  grei£  Pkocf.  u  Mn  MJigf%  bdwt- 
mentioned. 

Ac  die  Endt  ^fvc  haveloQK  Stmim Sirmiermi 
ripe  upon  the  Hot-Beds,  aod  alio  ibaie  few  BiMii 
it  we  have  had  Cottrage  fimmjh  m  htmmtd  them 
by  artitkal  Heats,  boedac  Tioribleiad  Ejcpeaire 
iirfly  turns  10  Account. 

riii^  Sralks  and  tfnd.    ^y  "^       \t  run- 

nio}^  10  Seed,  are  now  excelJcn:  after  the  Strings 
AIT  lakrn  Iroiii  them  ;  thcle  in  the  Market  are 
i^llal  iMpmcs^  and  are  generally  cftecmed  one 
^^  the  l>cU  boiled  Sallads. 


I 
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APRIL. 


^^m^ 


M  K  Weiiher  is  commonly  unfettled 
>.>  5h»s  M<>nth.  the  Nights frequertly 
*  '^'\vh\.\  .  •  Mib^hcing  Winds trom  the 
,"  y./  .i?r  xvt  tv>  Ixr  cxpeded.  The 
\;  w  M<\vi  i\t  this  Month,  which 
:,  iNx  A^^^^  .\/*vs  is  tor  tae  moll 

Pare 
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Part  attended  with  deftruftive  and  violent  Winds, 
which  endanger  the  tender  Sprouts  of  Plants,  and 
young  knit  Fruit ;  therefore  Gardeners  ought  to 
be  careful  how  they  yet  expofe  any  Houfe  Greens 
or  Exoticks  to  the  open  Air,  or  depend  too  much 
upon  the  fair  Promife  of  a  warm  Day  or  two. 

If  the  Weather  be  dry  and  windy,  ftake  up  all 
new  planted  Trees,  if  that  Work  was  neglefted 
in  the  preceding  Month;  watering  them  well 
once  in  ten  Days  ;  and  fence  your  fpired  feediing 
Onions  from  the  Winds,  for  they  are  eafily  bro- 
ken. 

In  dry  Weather,  and  light  Earth,  fet  IQdney^ 
BeanSy  about  three  Inches  apart,  in  Lines,  each 
Line  two  Foot  diftant  from  the  other,  for  nearer 
than  that  they  would  not  thrive. 

Now  alfo  fet  Ronceval  Peafe^  and  plant  Beans 
to  fucceed  other  Crops ;  alfo  where  Beans  have 
been  fet  too  thick,  cut  down  every  other  Row 
within  three  Inches  of  the  Root,  and  they  will 
produce  a  good  Crop  in  Autumn. 

Now  is  the  beft  Time  in  the  whole  Year  to 
plant  Cuttings  or  Slips  oi  Rofemary  and  Lavender^ 
cfpecially  after  Rain  ;  and,  if  omitted  in  the 
iaft  Month,  we  may  yet  plant  Slips  of  Tbyme^ 
SagCy  &c. 

Sow  Spinach  for  the  Iaft  Time  in  fonrte  moift 
Place,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  for  elfe 
it  would  foon  run  to  Seed. 

It  is  now  that  our  Gardens  begin  to  be  over-run 
with  Snails  and  Slugs^  to  the  great  Deftruftion  of 
©ur  young  knit  Wall-Fruit,  and  the  Greens  of 
.  the  Kitchen-Garden.  Many  Ways  have  been  prc- 
fcribed  to  remedy  this  Evilj  as  to  lay  Tobacco- 
Dujty  Sooty  Saw-Dujly  or  Barley  Chaff  round  about 
the  Stems  of  Plants^  which  indeed  will  keep  them 
off  for  a  little  Time  j  but  the  firft  Rain  that  falls, 
gives  them  full  Liberty  to  pals  over  thcfcFortifi- 
£  e  caxvQvc^s 
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frr  b:35r5  preTcnnug  tlicir 


^  :  t  5rr:r  rr  rr.t  T.-rt,  w-  maft  faften 
::';  r?  tr.r  "^'i!!,  fo  as  to  in- 
:r  tie  Trr^,  ^r.d  allow  Space 
:Se  S-.T.rDrfr  S^^oor?  wrthm  the 
<rt-^r^.^  ::'  :re  Hiir-Lire,  2s  ir.  /%.  I.  where 
wt  rr^'f  dni  tr*i:  ir.t  Lin-e  is  \o  difpolrd,  that  as 
^the  Trr;  inc-r-fVs  :-i  Bigryfls,  2nd  fpracfs  more 
-and  r^o=-^  rpcn  rf.;f  Wil],  r^.e  fime  Rope  may  be 
al:rr^i  :o  f^rrre  :br  fevcnl  Years. 

In  E'yslifr:  of  Fmi:  Tree?,  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  wrap  rhcle  Hair-Lines  about  the  Stems  of 
Trees  near  the  Roor^,  and  about  the  Bottom  6f 
every  Stake,  which  Work  fhould  be  done  in  the 
fp^tnur^  when  the  SkuIs  are  laid  up  in  their clofc 
Quarters. 

To  preferv^e  CcUxfiorrrr  Phnts^  or  other  tender 
Herbs,  which  arc  liable  to  be  deftroytd  by  Slr/^s 
tiv  Snails,  the  Hair-Lincs  may  be  fattened  about 

the 
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the  Edges  of  the  Beds  they  are  planted  in.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  Lines  are  beft  for  this 
Ufe,  when  the  Hajr  they  are  made  of  is  very, 
fhort,  for  then  they  will  be  full  of  Points,  an4 
compleatly  arm^d  againft  any  Attempts  of  thefe 
murdering  Vermin. 

Sow  Cabbngf-LeUiice  to  fucceed  thofe  fown  in 
the  former  Month. 

The  Ground  is  now  in  good  Order  to  receive 
the  Seeds  of  Tbymty  and  fuch  like  Aromatick 
Herbs ;  and  this  Work  (hould  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  laft  Week  in  this  Month.  Nof^, 
All  fmall  Seeds  muft  be  ft^wn  (hallow  in  the  Earthy 
and  the  larger  Kinds  deeper  in  Proportion  ;  and 
again,  as  the  Ground  is  more  light  and  fandy,. 
every  Sort  muft  be  fown  deeper  in  heavy  Soils. 

Sow  Purjlane  upon  the  natural  Ground,  and 
towards  the  latter  End  fow  likewife  fome  Seeds  of 
the  Najlurtium  Indicum^  if  the  HohBeds  are  not 
already  provided  with  young  Plants.  Sow  fmall 
Sallads  in  open  Borders,  as  Crejfes^  Spinach^ 
Mujlardj  Turnips  or  Rape  and  Radijh. 

We  may  continue  to  make  Plantations  of 
Strawberries^  till  the  Middle  of  the  Month,p]acing 
the  Plants  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  apart. 

If  the  Weadier.be  moift,  it  is  not  yet  too  lato 
to  make  Layers  of  Jeffaminc^  Ij^neyfuckle^  Rrfes^ 
and  fuch  like  Shrubs. 

Sow  SelUry  upon  the  natural  Ground,  or  upon 
fome  decay'd  Htd-Bed^  to  fucoeed  that  fown  in 
March. 

Sow  no^  Spanijb  Cbardones  in  the  natural 
Ground  for  a  fecond  Crop,  making  Holes  for  th^ 
Seeds  about  five  or  fix  Foot  diftance  ;  put  fopr 
or  five  Seeds  in  each  Hole,  and  when  they  are 
come  up,  leave  growing  only  one  ftrong  Plant 
in  a  Hole  for  blanching. 

£  e  2  Towards 
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Towards  the  End,  hough  Carrots^  Par/nips^' 
and  Onions^  leaving  the  two  firft  about  five  or  fix 
Inches  diftant  from  one  another,  and  the  latter 
about  three  or  four. 

Make  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  a 
full  Crop,  and  prune  off  the  fuperfluous  Branches 
from  the  Melon  Plants  upon  the  forward  Ridge  : 
But  do  this  carefully,  without  lifting  up  thcf 
Runners  from  the  Ground  •,  for  the  leaft  Diftur- , 
bance  of  that  Kind  is  apt  to  bruife  the  tender 
Branches,  which  often  ends  in  the  Lofs  of  the 
whole  Plant. 

Near  the  Beginning  fet  up  the  Poles  in  the 
Hop-Garden^  placing  three  or  four  in  each  Hole, 
as  the  Strength  of  the  Plants  require.  At  the 
fame  time  lead  the  Wyars,  or  Runners  of  the 
Hop'Plnes  to  the  Poles ;  and,  if  need  require,  tic 
them  up  with  Bafs.  .  'Tis  now  all  Weeds  (hould 
be  deftroyM  before  they  run  to  Seed,  to  prevent 
an  endlefs  Trouble  which  they  would  create,  if 
their  Seeds  were  once  fufferM  to  (bed. 

If  we  have  given  timely  Affiftance  with  artifi- 
cial Heats  to  thole  Vines  planted  againft  the  for- 
ward Frames,  we  may  now  expeft  their  Fruit  to 
fet ;  and  it  is  then  a  proper  Time  to  pinch. off 
the  Buds  of  the  bearing  Branches  two  or  three 
Buds  above  the.  Fruit ;  for  we  muft  confider, 
thofe  Plants  which  are  forwarded  by  Artifice,  do 
not  depend  upon  the  fame  Seafons  as  thofe  do 
which  are  under  the  common  Law  of  Nature. 

Water  well  your  Strawberries  while  they  arc 
in  Bloffom,  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  if  the 
Weather  be  dry ;  this  muft  be  done  in  the  Morn- 
ing. 


Pro^ 
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Produeis  of  the  Month  of  APRIL. 

FOR  boiled  Salladsy  we  have  young  Carrots 
fown  in  the  foregoing  Autumn^  as  alio  IVinter 
Spinach :  We  have  yet  fome  Sprouts  from  the 
old  Stems  of  Cabbages  and  Colewarts  \  or  young 
Cabbage- Plants^  or  Radijh  Tops^  in  this  Scarcity 
of  boiling-Greens,  are  ufed  by  many,  and  are 
not  to  be  defpifed  :  But,  what  is  preferable  to 
all,  there  is  Afparagus  now  in  great  Plenty  upoa 
the  natural  Beds,  making  its  firft  Appearance  in 
the  Gardens  near  London^  about  the  third  or 
fourth  of  this  Month,  and  in  thofe  Parts  of  De- 
vonftnre  lying  near  the  Sea,  above  a  Fortnight 
fooner ;  which  I  mention  here,  that  we  may  the 
better  judge,  how  much  a  Degree's  Difference 
South  or  North  between  one  Place  and  another, 
will  forward  or  keep  back  the  Growth  o(2l  Plant 
We  have  now  feme  Sprouts  or  Colhftowers^  which 
bc*gin  to  run  to  Seed,  as  they  often  will  do, 
if  the  Winter  has  been  mild  ;.  They  eat  very; 
well. 

Young  Radt/hes  are  now  very  plentiful,  and 
fome  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Lettuce^  which  has  ftoo4 
the  fVinter^  will  cabbage  towards  the  End, 

The  fmall  Herbs  for  Sallads  upon  the  natural 
Ground,  are  CreJfeSy  Radijh^  Turnips  Spinach^ 
and  Mujlard  •,  and  the  other  Herbs  proper  to  mix 
with  them,  are  Burnet^  Taragon,  and  young 
Onions.  Upon  the  Hot-Beds  we  have  now  alfo 
fome  young  Purjlane. 

About  the  End,  the  Kidney-Beans  which  were 
fown  in  the  Middle  of  February  upon  a  Hot-Bed^ 
win  be  ftc  to  gather, 

E  e  :?  We 
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We  have  Plenty  of  Cucumbers  upon  the  Hot* 
Beds  made  for  that  Putpofc,  about  the  Beginning 
of  February^  and  Mujhrooms  upon  the  Beds  made 
about  the  fame  time. 

We  have  now  Scallions  and  Ledcs^  and  fweet 
Herbs  growing  of  all  Sorts,  except  that  which  is 
dJl-d  the  Summer  Sweet  Marjwnm. 

Ripe  Cherries^  and  largp  green  j^ricafs  arc  pow 
in  Plenty  at  Mr.  Millet*s  aforciaid,  and  ripe  Straw* 
berries  upon  thofe  Plants  which  have  been  afliAed 
with  a  Hot-Bed. 

We  have  Green  Coofeberries  for  Tarts. 


JVorks  to  bt  done  in  the  Kitchen^Garden  in 
MAT. 

L THOUGH  in  this  Month  the 
Scafon  is  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  bring 
many  Plants  to  their  higheft  Per- 
fcftion,  and  Nature  fcems  to  be  drcft 
_  in  lier  Wedding-Garment,  the  Gar- 
Is  vet' fuh]  eft  to  many  Hazards  from  frofty 
Nights  and  cold  Blafts^  which  oftentimes  happen 
in  the  firft  fifteen  Days,  It  is  not  many  Years 
fince  a  great  Snow  fell  in  the  firft  Week  of  this 
Month  ;  and  though  Snows  are  uncommon  at 
this  Scafon,  yet  the  Showers  which  frequently 
fall  towards  the  Beginning,  are  often  mixed  with 
Hail,  which  1  account  the  moft  pernicious  Off- 
fpring  of  the  Weather,  with  rcfpeft  to  Vegeta- 
bles ;  for  their  Leaves  and  young  Fruit  are  then 
tender,  and  very  fubjeft  to  bruife  by  every  little 
Accident  of  that  Kind.  It  has  been  a  Rule  among 
the  Gardeners  about  the  Middle  of  this  Month 
to  cxpofe  or  bring  Abroad  their  exotick  Plants, 

an4 
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2^  Aich  tendeii  Shrubs  as  the  Ujnceruip^y  pf  th/e 
Weather  in  the  preceding  ^(l(onth$  copfiDed  wlt;hr 
i|i  Doors  ;  and  I  have  obiiervei^,  we  felcjlpni  h^ye 
^y  Weather  fo  unfavourable  to  Plants  after  thq 
fifteenth,  as  to  do  them,  any  Prejudice. 

If  ill  Weather,  or  other  Accidents,  has  pre- 
vented a  Gardener  from  performing  what  I  have 
recommended  for  th^e  Works  of  the  laft  Month, 
let  him  delay  them  no  longer  than  the  firft  Week 
in  this ;  for  now  the  Seafon  is  fo  far  advanced, 
that  a  Day  lofl:  is  equal  to  a  Week  in  January^ 
february^  or  March. 

Now  look  to  your  Melon  Ridges,  as  well  thoff 
made  in  February^  as  thofe  which  were  planted  in 
(he  laft  Month,  weeding  them,  and  carefully 
pruning  off  the  Water  Branches,  which  are  known 
hy  their  Flatnefs,  and  extraordinary  Breadth : 
It  is  alfo  advifahle  to  pinch  off  th^  Tops  of  fuch 
Runners  as  Jiave  Fruit  upon  them,  leaving  three, 
or  four  Joynts  always  beyond  the  Fruit,  and  par- 
ticularly taking  Care,  that  every  Fruit  be  fuffici- 
ently  (helter'd  with  Leaves ;  for  to  expofe  them 
to  the  Sun,  while  they  are  fmall,  fpoils  their 
Growth.  N.  B.  A  Alelon  is  about  forty  Days 
between  the  Time  of  its  fetting,  and  ripening ; 
and  as  I  prefcribc  that  Frqit  to  be  Ihaded  by  the 
Leaves,  during  the  Tipie  of  its  Gro>yth ;  fq, 
when  that  is  perfcftcd,  we  cjnnpt  expofe  it  top 
much  to  the  Sun  for  ripening,  if  ^e  woul4  h^ve 
it  well  tafted. 

If  the  Seafon  be  dry,  rathpr  float  the  ^lleys 
between  the  Melon  Ridges,  than  pour  Wafer  uppp 
the  Plants,  or  near  the  Stems  j  for  the  Uft  of 
Watering  is  to  feed  the  extream  Fibres  of  the 
Rqqts,  which  are  the  only  Parts  pf  ^  Planf  by 
which  it  receives  its  Nourifhment ;  and  thefc 
Fibres  in  Melon^  and  Cucumber  Plants  always  run 
E  e  4  as 
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as  far  as  the  Branches :  The  Inconveniencics 
which  attend  the  wetting  the  Leaves  or  Stems  of 
thefe  Plants,  are  cither,  that  they  rot  or  mould 
by  the  Wet  lying  upon  them,  or  elfc  they  are 
fcaldcd  if  the  Sun  fliine  hot. 

The  Water  for  this  Ufe  Ihould  be  as  fimpleas 
poffible ;  for  all  Waters  prepared  with  hot  Dungs, 
breed  Infcdls  among  the  Plants,  which  often  dc- 
ftroy  them.  Pond- Water,  which  lyes  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  I  take  to  be  the  bed,  and  even  that 
ought  to  be  given  but  in  fmall  Quantities  to  a 
MeloHy  for  much  Wet  fpoils  its  Flavour ;  but 
Cucumbers  are  great  Lovers  of  it. 

The  Beginning  of  this  Month  fow  Cucumbers 
in  the  natural  Ground,  about  twelve  Seeds  in 
each  Hole,  for  fear  of  Difappointments,  but 
leave  only  four  or  five  when  they  are  come  up. 
Let  the  Earth  be  frefh  and  well  work'd  with  a 
Spade,  rather  light  than  otherwife,  for  in  ftifF 
Soil  the  Fruit  is  to  fufFer  by  Worms.  This 
Sowing  will  afford  us  Plenty  of  Fruit  in  July^  as 
well  for  Picklinff,  as  to  eat  with  Sallads\  a  Plan- 
tation  of  this  Kind  producing  near  twice  as  much 
Fruit  as  one  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  Ground 
ibrced  with  Dungs. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Lettuce  to  be 
planted  out  the  next  Month  for  Cabbaging.  We 
may  alfo  replant  Imperial  and  Silefta  Lettuce^  if 
we  have  any  large  enough  for  that  Purpofe.  If 
any  of  the  Imjerial  Lettuces  are  cabbaged,  cut 
the  Tops  of  them  crofs-wife,  that  the  Flower- 
Stems  may  have  Liberty  to  fhoot,  in  order  for 
fecdling.     Sow  yet  fome  Radijhes. 

Tranfplant  Collyflower  Plants ^  and  make  your 
|irfl:  Drills  for  Sellery^  if  your  Plants  arc  large 
enough. 

Sew 
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Sow  Ronceval  Peafe^  and  towards  the  End, 
earth  up  and  ftake  thofc  which  are  fown  in  the 
former  Month. 

We  may  now  fow  fome  Endive  very  thin,  to 
be  blanched  without  tranfplanting. 

Sow  Purjlane  upon  the  natural  Ground,  and 
Cabbages, 

Gather  carefully  the  Nefts  of  CaterpUlars 
and  other  Infefts  which  annoy  your  Trees,  and 
prune  off  all  crumpled  Leaves  and  Twigs :  for 
they  harbour  the  worft  of  Vermin,  although 
they  are  fcarce  vifible  without  the  Help  of  Mi- 
crofcopes :  This  Work  is  the  more  neceflary,  be* 
caufe  every  Infeft  increafes  yearly  about  400,  and 
fome  of  them  many  more  ;  for  Example,thofe  C^- 
terpillars  which  feed  upon  the  Cabbage^  and  change 
into  the  common  white  Butterflies,  breed  twice 
every  Year,  each  of  them  laying  near  400  Eggs 
at  one  Time  ;  fo  that  from  the  fecond  Brood  of 
one  fingle  Caterpillar^  we  may  reafonable  expcft 
160,000. 

Continue  to  deftroy Weeds  before  they  Ihed  their 
Seeds,  and  particularly  thofe  Kinds  which  have 
fcathcrM  Seeds,  fuch  aS  Dandelion^  which  are  car* 
ricd  by  Winds  to  every  Quarter  of  the  Garden, 
and  are  hardly  to  be  rooted  out  when  once  they 
get  Poflcflion. 

ProduSls  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  MAT, 

THE  Kitchen-Garden  now   affords   us  ma- 
ny pleafing  Varieties  both  of.  Fruits  and 
Herbs. 

Afparagus  is  now  in  great  Plenty,  and  Collj* 
flowers  arc  now  in  their  greateft  Perfeftion, 

The  Imperial^  Royaly  Silefta^  and  many  other 
]|Cind?  of  CabJ^age-J^ettuccSi   are  in  their'  Prime, 

anc| 
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l^ow  look  to  your  Efpaliers  of  Fruit-Trees,  and 
lay  in  good  Store  of  Branches,  as  well  to  fupply 
Vacancies,  as  for  Fruit-bearing. 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  JUNE. 

AT  the  Beginning  wc  have  fotae  Afparagus^ 
but  I  cannot  advife  cutting  them  after  the 
firft  Week. 

We  have  great  Plenty  of  Garden-Beans^  Peaji^ 
and  Kidney-Beans :  Collyflowers  arc  now  in  great 
Perfeftion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Batterfea  znA  Dutch 
Cabbages,  will  be  fit  to  cut  towards  the  Beginning 
of  the  Month.  We  have  alfo  great  Plenty  of 
Artichoaks, 

We  begin  to  draw  fome  young  Carrots  and 
Onions  that  were  fown  in  February^  and  fome 
young  Parfnips. 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  compofed  of  Pur- 
flane,  Burnet,  the  Flowers  of  Najlurtium  Indicum, 
and  Cabbage-Lettuces  of  feveral  Kinds,  viz.  the 
Dutch  Brown,  the  Imperial,  Royal  Silefia,  and 
Cofs  Lettuces,  with  fome  blanched  Endive  and 
Cucumbers, 

The  Flower  Stems  of  Burrage  and  Burnet  are 
now  good  in  cool  Tankards. 

The  Pot-Herbs  in  Ufe  in  the  preceding  Month 
^re  ft  ill  good. 

We  have  green  Goofeberrics  for  Tarts  till  about 
the  End  of  this  Month. 

The  ripe  Fruits  are  Strawberries^  Cherries^  of 
many  Kinds,  as  the  Duke,  fVhite^  Black,  and 
Red  Hearts,  the  Flemijh  and  Carnation  Cherries^ 
fome  Rajberries,  Currants,  and  Melons  of  the  firfl: 
Ridges.  Alfo  we  have  Codlins  now  fit  for  Ufe, 
^lA  towards  the  End  fome  Junitings  and  the  Maf- 
(uline  Apricots^  and  in  the  forcing  Frames  (if  w^ 

have 
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have  any)  all  the  forward  Kinds  of  Grapes  are 
ripe. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 

y  u  L  r. 

E  are  now  arrived  at  that  happy  Sea- 
fon,  which  affords  us  almoft  every 
Variety  the  Kttchen-Garden  can  pro- 
duce. If  the  Gardener  has  been  di- 
ligent in  the  preceding  Months,  he 
now  meets  the  Reward  due  to  his  Skill  and  La- 
bour. We  have  little  Rain  at  this  Time,  and 
the  Weather  very  hot ;  therefore  our  greateft  Care 
muft  be  to  water  carefully  all  new  planted  Trees 
and  Herbs,  fo  as  to  nourifli  their  outward  Fibres, 
as  I  have  before  direfted.  The  Hours  of  general 
Watering  in  this  Month  are  from  five  in  the 
Morning  until  eight  -,  and  from  five  in  the  After- 
noon *till  eight  or  nine  in  the  Evening;  but  in 
particular  Places,  which  have  the  Benefit  of  fomc 
Wall  or  Hedge  to  fhade  the  Sun  from  them,  we 
may  take  other  Times  of  the  Day,  obfervihg  the 
Motion  of  the  Sun,  that  his  Beams  do  not  reach 
them  'till  at  leaft  two  Hours  after  watering ;  for 
the  extream  Heat  of  the  Sun  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year  would  fcald  a  new-water*d  Plants  if  we  do 
not  allow  a  fufiicient  Time  for  the  Moifture  to 
fink  into  the  Ground,  before  the  Sun  come  upon  it. 
Tiijft  not  too  much  to  the  fudden  Showers 
which  may  now  fall,  for  they  are  of  little  Help 
to  the  Roots  of  Plants ;  neither  neglcft  to  water 
thofe  Plants  which  Hand  Abroad  in  Pots  or 
Cafes,  for  they  have  yet  Icfs  Benefit  from  the 
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Rains  in  this  Seafon^  than  the  PUmts  in  the  open 

Ground. 

The  firft  Week  fow  Kidney  Beans^  and  fomc 
Peafe  to  bear  in  September  and  Offober^  where  they 
may  have  fome  Shelter  from  the  frofty  Nights  m 
thofc  Months.  And  have  an  Eye  to  fiieh  Herbs 
as  are  now  feedling:  Water  them  plentifiilly,  for 
gboot  this  Time  the  Seed-VeflHs  <i(  maiiy  arc 
forming,  and  a  ^ood  Watering  or  two  is  very 
helpful  to  the  filling  of  the  Seed. 

Delay  not  to  gather  fuch  Seeds  as  kre  fully 
grown  and  coloured  in  their  Hufks,  pulling  up  the 
whole  Plants^  and  fetting  them  upright  in  a 
Green-Houfe  *till  the  Seed- Pods  are  dry  j  for  were 
we  to  wait  *till  the  Huflcs  open,  before  we  gdither . 
them,  great  Part  of  the  Seed  would  be  loft. 
This  Way  of  gathering  Seed  is  commonly  pra- 
ftifed;  the  Moifture  in  the  PlantSy  and  a  little 
Sun,  will  perfedl  the  Seeds,  and  they  are  fubjedt 
to  no  Hazards  from  Birds  or  Wet. 

The  firft  Week  fow  Cucumbers  upon  a  Bed 
made  with  dry  Horfe- Litter,  covered  with  light 
Earth  ten  Inches  thick  *,  thefe  will  begin  to  blof- 
fom  in  September^  and  muft  then  be  covered  at 
Kight  with  a  common  Frame  and  Glafs,  to  keep 
them  from  Frofts,aad  cold  Rain.  By  this  Method 
you  may  have  Cucumbers  ^till  Cbrijimds. 

Sow  Royaly  Silefia^  and  Brown  Dutch- Lettuces 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  ibme  of  which 
will  be  cabbaged  for  fainter  Ufe,  and  may  then 
he  planted  clofc  together  where  they  may  be  fliel- 
tered  with  Glafles,  and  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sun ;  but  we  myft  note,  that  they  fliould  be  fc- 
cured  before  any  Froft  can  pinch  them',  or  they 
ivill  rot. 

The  fccond  Week  in  this  Month,  fow  Carrots^ 
Turnipf  and  Onms  to  ftand  the  fFinier, 

]&irtfa 
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Gai'th  up  Sell^ry  In  Drills,  aJid.{>ifimt  out  a  new 
P^rtel  to  fucceed  the  former. 

Plant  out  Collyfi&ivers  to  bloflbm  in  Sipiember. 

Plant  Cabbages  and  Savoys  for  Autumn^  and 
mmer  Ufe. 

Guard  againft  Wafpsand  otlier  InfeAs,  which 
now  devour  your  FVuU^  by  placing  Phyak  of 
Honey  and  Ale  near  Fruit-Trees )  this  Way  70U 
inay  foon  catdh  a  large  Quantity  of  them.  Once 
^cvery  Week  renew  the  »Bottles,  and  above  all, 
tftke  Care  to  bruife  the  Infcfts  you  take  out  of 
-them-,  for  though  they  are  feemingly  dead,  I 
'have  known  a  warm  Day  or  two  bring  them  to 
themfelves ;  therefore  take  Care  how  you  throw 
them  h^lefly  away. 

There  is  no  Time  more  proper  to  war  againft 
Ants^  and  other  deftruftive  Vermin,  than  this 
Month;  they  are  now  all  abroad,  and  may  be 
taken.  [See  Mr.  Laurence^s  Invention  for  deftroy- 
ing  of  Ants  and  Earth-worms,  in  his  Fruit*Gar- 
den  Kalendar,  P.  74.] 

Be  careful  to  pick  off  all  crumpled  Leaves, 
wherever  you  fee  them,  and  the  very  Twigs 
themfelves,  if  they  are  curled,  for  they  are  the 
Beds  of  deftruftive  Creatures. 

I  fhe  more  particularly  recommend  the  De- 

ftruftion  of  thefe  devouring  Vermin,  becaufe  of 

their  wonderful  Increafe,  Specialty  the  fmaller 

Kinds  of  them,   fuch  as  inffeft  the  Coilyfiawer^ 

whofe  Eggs  are  five  hundred  Times  left  than 

the  leaft  vifible  Grain  of  Sand,  and  many  thou- 

fends  of  thtem  in  Number,  hiy'd  (as  I  beKeve)froin 

•one  firtgle  Irtfeft,  fo  that  from  a  fccond  Genera^ 

'tion  of  them,  they  are  fo  numerous,  tiut  if  every 

-Egg  Which  one  might  find  upon  a  blighted  Ceily- 

flower  J  was  a  Globe  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  they 

would  fill  more  Space  •  than  thc-winrfe  Tcr«ftrial 

'•Globe.    The  wonderful  Smallncfs  of  the  Eg^  of 
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thofe  Creatures,  I  confefs,  may  feem  Very  ftrange 
to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ufe  of 
Microfcopes  i  but  this  is  no  more  curious  than 
-what  the  late  famous  Dr.  Hook  has  taught  us  in 
his  Works,  where  he  mentions  the  Seeds  of  Mpis, 
which  were  fo  fnyall,  that  Ninety  Tboufand  of 
them  being  laid  together  in  a  ftrait  Line,  did 
not  exceed  the  Length  of  a  Barl^y-Com,  and 
that  1,382,400,000  of  them:  would  weigh  only 
a  Grain.  But  fee  more  of  thefe  Minute-BeingjS 
in  Dr.  Hook's  Micrcgrapbta^  Mr.  Lowenboecl^s 
Works  in  the  Philofopbical  'TranfmSlions^  and  the 
Chapter  of  BlighlSi  in  my  New  Improvements^ 
Part  III. 

Hough  and  weed,  as  in  the  former  Month. 

About  the  twentieth,  fow  fome  Collyfiowers 
to  (land  the  tVintcr  •,  for  the  right  Seafon  for 
this  Work  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  if  we 
propofe  to  have  good  Flowers  early  in  the 
Spring  •,  for  fowing  them  only  a  few  Days  fooner 
or  later,  makes  them  either  run  before  their 
Time,  or  come  much  later  and  weaker  than 
they  ought  to  do.  If  the  iPtnter  be  mild,  and 
the  Plants  are  fet  cloic  together,  many  will  run 
up  to  Seed ;  and  if  fharp  Frofts,  and  a  rou^ 
Seafon  begins  in  November^  fome  of  this  Sowing 
(with  the  ul'ual  Helps)  will  niak^  good  forward 
Plants :  However,  fince  the  Price  of  a  little  Seed 
can  be  no  great  Matter  to  a  curious  Man,  I  ad- 
vife  to  fow  again  the  firft  Week  in  the  next 
Month,  as  1  fhall  more  particularly  direft;  fothat 
from  thefe  two  Seminaries  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
mifs  of  a  Crop  to  our  Mind ;  for  if  the  firft  run^ 
they  will  not  be  quite  unfit  for  Ufe,  and  thofe 
fown  in  Augtift  will  then  certainly  produce  good 
Flowers  in  the  Spring. 

Wc  fow  Chervil  for  fVinter. 

We 
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We  take  up  this  Month  Shallots^  Garlicky  and 
gather  Rocambole  when  the  Stalk  turns  Yellow. 

When  the  Stalks  of  Onions  change  their  Co- 
lour, pull  them  up  in  dry  Weather,  and  expofe 
them  to  the  Sun,  'till  they  are  well  dry*d,  to  lay 
up  for  the  fVinter ;  but  take  care  the  Rain  does 
not  come  at  them  after  they  arc  out  of  the  Ground, 

Tranfplant  Endive^  for  blanching  agaihft  fPlh* 
ter. 

Cbadrones  (hould  now  be  tied  up  with  Ha^  or 
Straw-Bands  for  blanching. 

Make  a  Bed  for  MuJbroomSy  and  be  fure  to 
cover  it  very  thin  with  Earth,  hardly  two  Inches 
thick  ;  for  on  that  depends  your  Succefs, 

Weed  your  young  Nurferies  of  Forefi^Trees^ 

ProduSls  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  JULT. 

WE  have  RoncevaUPeafe^  Garden-Beans^  and 
Kidney-Beans  \  and  fomc  commend  the 
fVing'd-Peafe  to  be  gathered  very  young,  and 
drefs'd  as  Kidney-Beans. 

We  have  CollyfiowerSj  Cabbages^  and  Artichokes^ 
in  Abundance,  and  fomc  of  the  fmall  Artichoke^ 
Suckers^  to  be  eaten  raw  or  fryed. 

All  Sorts  of  Herbs  for  the  Kitchen  arc  very 
good,  if  the  Gardener  has  minded,  from  Time 
to  Time,  to  cut  them  down  for  (hooting  afrefh : 
Aromatick  Herbs,  efpecially,  arc  in  their  great- 
eft  Perfcftion. 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  conipofed  of  Cab^ 
bage-LettucCy  Purjlane^  Tarragon^  Burnet^  young 
Onion Sy  Cucumbers ^  Flowers  of  the  Najlurtium  In^ 
dicum^  and  fomc  Endive  blanchM. 

We  have  young  Carrots j  Turnips^  and  Beets. 

Ff  Wc 
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HE  firft  Pinof  diislldodi  tbe  Wet- 

ther  is  commfxi]?  bo:  and  dry,  fo  that 
wacerbg  is  fttJl  neccfikry  \  bat  about 

the  lancT  End,  wc  axe  not  wkhouc 

banger  of  frofty  Nights,  and    I  have  obfcrved, 
that  then  alfo  our  firft  Rains  begin, 

Wc  may  water  in  the  Evenings,  'till  the 
fifteenth  ;  and  after  that,  if  there  is  Occafion,  the 
Morning  is  to  be  preferred  for  that  Work,  for 
fear  of  f  roft. 

The  firft  Week  few  a  fecond  Crop  of  Colly- 
flowers  to  ftand  the  fVinter^  left  the  firft  (hould 
run  to  Seed,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do,  if  wc 
have  an  open  Seafon  ^ill  Chrijlmas^  or  the  Ground 
be  light,  and  lye  in  a  Bottom  %  cfpecially  near 
rlic  Sea,  'tis  good  ta  provide  againft  fuch  Acci- 
dents. 

Sow  Rj£/hes^  Cabkagcs^  ColcwortSy  and  Onions 
10  lUnd  die  tyiMicr. 

Sow 
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Sow  Lettuce^  Cljervil^  Corn-fdlet^  and  Spinach 
for  FTwter  Ufe. 

Now  break  off  the  Stems  of  fuch  Artichokes  as 
have  done  blowing. 

Sovf  Cr(fcs  to  (land  the  Winter  \  they  will 
heighten  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Sallads  which  arc 
gathered  upon  the  Hot- Beds  in  December^  Janu- 
ary^ &c. 

Tranfplant  Cabbage-Leltuces  to  ftand  the  Winterl 
cfpecially  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Sort. 

Tye  up  Endive  for  blanching. 

Give  n\ore  Earth  to  your  blanching  Selleryj  and 
(Continue  to  raife  the  Earth  about  it  every  Fort- 
night, *till  it  is  fit  for  Ufe. 

Gather  Seeds  as  direfted  in  the  former  Month* 

Yet  continue  to  deftroy  Weeds,  and  fuch  Ver- 
min as  annoy  your  Trees. 

Towards  the  End,  flip  and  fet  Aromatick 
Herbs,  as  Savory^  Tbyme^  Hyffop^  &?r.  and  cut 
down  thofe  which  are  run  to  Siced  within  three  or 
four  Inches  of  the  Ground. 
.  'Till  the  tenth  of  this  Month,  we  may  fow 
Turnips  in  the  open  Field,  cfpecially  about  Lcn- 
donj  for  thefe  Roots  not  only  yield  a  profitable 
Crop,  but  very  much  enrich  all  light  Soils.  Iri 
thofe  Parts  near  the  Sea  in  Devonftnrcy  the  twen- 
tieth of  this  Month  will  not  be  too  late  to  io^ 
them  ;  for  that  Country  is  fo  fortunately  fituated^ 
that  it  will  perfeft  a  Plant  above  fifteen  Days 
fooner  than  any  Part  about  London  \  and  froitl 
the  beft  Obfervations  I  cati  make,  I  find  that  about 
Northampton  all  Plants  come  near  a  Fortnight  latct 
than  in  our  London  Gardens;  fo  that  TurnipJ 
Ihould  be  fown  in  thofe  Parts  very  early  in  Augi^\ 
or  rather  the  End  of  July. 

f  f  2  Prf^ 
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Products  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
AUGUST. 


FOR  boiling,  we  have  Cabbages^  and  the 
Sprouts  of  the  firft  Cabbages^  CdlyflowerSj 
Arlichokesy  Cabbage-Lettucej  Beets^  Carrots^  Pota^ 
toesy  and  Turnips -y  but  other  boiling  Roots  /hould 
not  yet  be  touched. 

We  have  yet  fome  BeanSj  Peafe^  and  Kidney- 
Beans.  , 

All  Sorts  of  Kitchen-Herbs  arc  now  as  in  the 
laft  Month. 

We  have  Radijhes  and  Horfes-Radt/hes. 
The  Sallads  are  Cabbage-Lettucey   Cucumbers^ 
with  a  Mixture  of  young  CreJfeSy  Mujlard^  Ra- 
dijhy  and  a  little  Tarragon, 

Roots  now  dry  in  the  Houfe  are  OmonSy  Gar- 
lickf  ShallotSy  Rocambole, 

We  have  Plenty  of  Cucumbers  for  pickling, 
and  this  Work  Ihould  not  be  now  any  longer 
delaying,  for  the  firft  Froft  or  great  Rains  fpoil 
them. 
.   We  h^ve  Musk' Melons  in  Abundance. 

Towards  the  End,  we  begin  to  cut  fomt  Set- 
kry. 

We  have  ftill  fome  Goofeberriesy  RaJberrieSy 
and  CurrantSy  with  fome  of  the  Carnation  and 
Atorella  CherrieSy  ApricotSy  Plumbs  of  various 
Kinds,  feveral  Sorts  of  Peaches  and  NeSlarineSy 
Pears  and  Apples^  feveral  Kinds  of  FtgSy  MuU 
lerriesy  ^nd  Filberts. 

And  of  Grapes  the  Julyy  Mr.  WhitmiWs  Sweet- 
watery  and  his  fmall  Blue  Raijiny  which  is  the 
Morignony  an  excellent  Grape  for  a  Vineyardy  and 
the  Burgundy  Grape. 

JForks 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
SEPTEMBER. 

;  N  this  Month  the  Gardener  has  great 
Variety  of  Bufinefs,  and  muft  employ 
his  Head  as  well  as  his  Hands,  to* 
wards  furnifhing  his  Kitchen-Garden 
with  every  Thing  neceflary  for  Winter 
Ufe.  The  Showers,  which  are  fcldom  wanting 
at  this  Seafon,  prepare  the  Ground  for  the  Rc» 
ception  of  many  Plants  and  Seeds;  and  (he  great 
Heats  alfo  declining,  give  us  now  Opportunity 
of  replanting  many  Things,  which  would  have 
been  endanger*d  by  removing  in  the  preceding 
Months. 

At  the  Beginning,  hough  Turnips^  the  6rft 
Time, 

If  the  Weather  be  dry,  gather  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  now  ripe  upon  the  Trees,  and  fuch  others  as 
are  full  grown,  and  in  good  Condition  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  Houfe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  two  following 
Months. 

Not€^  Such  Pears  or  Apples^  as  are  fit  to  gather, 
will  eafily  leave  the  Tree ;  therefore  ufe  no  Vio-' 
lence  to  pull  them  off,  fof  fuch  as  do  not  willing* 
ly  part  from  the  Tree,  will  fhrivcl,  and  have  an 
infipid  Tafte. 

Gather  fuch  fmall  Seeds  as  are  now  ripe,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  Direftions. 

Gather  your  Leek  Seed,  if  the  Seeds  are  black, 
cutting  the  Heads  from  the  Stems,  and  fpjead 
them  upon  a  Sheet  every  Day  in  the  Sun,  'till 
they  are  fit  to  be  thra(h*d  out. 

F  f  3  Ck^^^tx 
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Gather  the  Pods  of  Garden  and  Kidney^Beans^ 
and  expofe  them  to  the  Sun  for  drying,  to  be  laid 
tip  'till  Spring,  or  the  Time  yoo  wocmi  ufe  thetiH 
isind  let  them  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Seed-Pods, 
'till  your  Grounds  is  ready  for  them,  for  thq  Pods 
preferve  the  Seed.  In  the  like  Manner  lave  your 
choice  Sorts  of  Peafi. 

The  Cucumbers  which  arc  now  fiill  ripe  muftbe 
cut  open,  and  the  Seeds  and  Pulp  taken  out  of 
thtoi,  to  remain  together  two  or  three  Days  b&> 
Ibre  they  are  wafii'aclean :  The  Seed  nuy  then  be 
fcept  in  Water  about  twenty  four  Hours,  and 
kid  to  dry  in  the  Sun  for  ten  Days.  .  Be  fure  all 
^ds  are  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  laid  up, 
or  they  will  rot.  ' 

Cover  now  every  Night  your  Cncumters  fown 
injuly. 

'   Sow  Tome  of  the  Spanijh  Raiifh  for  the  Winter^ 
Make  Beds  for  MuJhr9oms  as  before  dirrfted. 
We  may  yet  replant  Endive^  and  all  Swts  of 
^brous-rooted  Herbs. 

'  Continue  to  earth  up  Sellery^  and  now  raiie 
9anks  of  Earth  about  your  Cbariones  for  blanch-^ 
wg. 

*  Sow  Spinach  to  be  cut  in  February. 
Yet  fow  Sorrily  and  Chervil. 

Make  Plantations  of  Cabbages  and  Colevforts. 

•  'Tis  now  a  good  Seafon  to  tranfplant  Straw- 
hrries. 

Now  make  Plantations  of  the  Dutch  Brown 
fjttuce^  to  ftand  the  Winter. 

Tranfplant  young  Collyflower  Plants  in  Places 
where  they  arc  to  flower,  and  in  Nurferies  under 
fome  warm  Wall  or  Place  of  Shelter.  N^te^  Thofc 
Which  are  now  planted  out  for  Good,  will  blofibm 
above  fifteen  Days  fooner  than  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  the  Sfring^  and  will  produce  much  lar* 
^ '  gcr 
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gcr  Flowers,  if  they  arc  well  defended  from  Frofts 
with  Glafs  Bells. 

If  the  Seafon  be  dry,  water  in  the  Morning. 

The  laft  Week,  if  Showers  fall,  is  a  very  fafe 
Time  to  plant  Fruit-Trees,  although  their  Leaves 
are  not  fallen ;  fuch  as  Peaches^  NeHarineSj  Cber^ 
rieSj  and  other  Sione^Fruit  \  but  Apples^  Pears^ 
&c.  may  be  delayed  'till  the  Middle  of  the  next 
Month. 

We  may  now  tranfplant  Afparagus  Roots. 

Sow  fmall  Herbs  for  Sallads  in  fome  well  e»- 
pofed  Place,  obferving  to  provide  fuch  Mixtures 
for  this  Seafon,  as  are  hotter  to  the  Tafte,  than 
what  are  raifed  in  the  former  Months ;  for  the 
Evenings  (the  bed  Time  to  eat  Sallads)  are  now 
cold. 

Sow  fome  Seeds  of  the  Nafturtium  Indicum  in 
Pots  to  (land  the  fVinter^  which  they  will  do  very 
well,  if  they  arc  fhelrer'd  in  a  common  Greeii- 
houfe. 


ProduSls  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in 
SEPTEMBER. 


WE    have  now  feveral  Kinds  of  Peacbi^ 
Grapes^  i^j,  Pears^    and  Apples^    with 
fome  of  the  late  Kinds  of  Plumbs. 
We  have  yet  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
Walnuts  are  now  good,  and  Filberts  full  ripc« 
This  Month  affords  us  fome  young  Garden- 
Beansy  and  Roncevat-Peafcy  and  wc  have  yet  fome 
IGdney-Beans. 

Upon  the  Artichokes  which  were  planted  at 
Springy  wc  have  now  very  good  Flowers  and 
Suckers,  and  we  have  ftill  Plenty  of  Collyftowers. 

F  f  4  We 
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till  a  gentle  Hot-Bed  is  ncceflary  for  them.  This 
Way  of  raifing  Cucumbers^  to  have  thcin  come 
forward,  is  certainly  much  better  than  to  begin 
after  the  ufual  Method  in  December  or  January  •, 
for  thefe  Plants  will  better  endure  the  cold  Air 
than  thofe  which  are  raifed  when  the  Ground  is 
covered  with  Snow. 

Now  fet  fome  Kidney-Beans  in  Balkets  under 
fome  warm  Wall,  to  be  afterwards  affifted  by 
moderate  Hot- Beds  as  the  Seafon  becomes  vio- 
lent: With  good  Management  thefe  will  fruit 
very  early. 

Take  up  thofe  Collyflower  Plants  which  be- 
gin to  flower,  tye  their  Leaves  together,  and 
bury  their  Roots  and  Stalks  in  Sand  in  a  Cel- 
lar, or  fome  cool  Place;  the  Flowers  will  in- 
creafe  in  Bignefs,  and  remain  good  two  or  three 
Months. 

Alfo  cut  Artichokes  with  long  Stalks,  and  prc- 
ferve  them  in  the  Houfe,  fetting  their  Stalks  in 
Sand. 

*Tis  now  the  Seafon  to  lay  up  Roots  for  fVinier 
Store,  fuch  as  Carrots^  and  Par/nips  \  and  fome 
Gardeners  alfo  think  it  beft  to  take  the  Roots 
of  Turnips  out  of  the  Ground,  and  lay  them  in 
Sand :  But  I  rather  chufc  to  leave  the  Turnips 
in  the  Ground,  till  we  arc  ready  to  ufc  them  i 
and  for  the  other  two  Kinds,  I  prefcribc  the  fol- 
lowing Method  :  Make  choice  of  a  dry  Part  in 
your  Garden,  and  there  dig  a  Trench  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  deep,  into  which  (without  Mix-* 
ture  of  Earth  or  Sand)  lay  your  Roots  clofc  to- 
gether, firft  cutting  off  their  green  Tops  and 
growing  Buds,  and  then  cover  them  about  fix 
Inches  thick  with  Wheat-Straw,  ridgc-wifc.  We 
may  this  Way  prcfervc  them  fit  for  Ufc,  till  the 
following  June, 

»Tv* 
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*Tis  now  the  belt  Time  of  the  Year  for  tranf- 
[planting  of  Fruit-Trees,  although  their  Leaves 
[are  upon  them* 

Tranfplant  Foreft-Trees  of  all  Sorts,  from  the 
Jeginning  to  the  End  of  the  Month ;    the  Elm 
fcfpecially   about  the   firft  Week,    although    its 
Leaves  are  then  very  green,  I  have  fceii  the  Expe- 
rience of  this  at  Mambead  in  Devanjhire^  the  Sfeat 
.of  Thomas  BalU^  Efq;  a  very  curious  and  1  cam- 
med Gentleman. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month  fow  the  Cyd^r^ 
.Prejfings  in  Beds  of  frefii  Earth,  to  raifc  Stocks 
for  grafting*  or  even  making  of  Orcbardi  without 
grafting.  From  a  Nurfery  of  this  Kind  we  raife 
as  many  different  Sorts  of  Apples  as  we  raifc 
Plant Sy  although  the  Seeds  came  all  from  the 
fame  Trecj  fo  much  is  Nature  pleasM  with  Va* 
ritrty  :  And  it  may  be,  was  the  Earth  more  cop- 
fftant  and  uniform  in  its  Produftions,  its  Vegeta- 
tive Power  would  be  too  foon  exhaufted^  for  I 
conceive,  were  all  Appks  exadly  the  fame,  they 
would  all  draw  the  very  fame  Nourifhment  from 
the  Earth  ;  and  the  like  with  every  other  Tribe 
of  Vegetables.  But  this  Variety  fecms  to  deter- 
mine what  I  have  often  thought  of,  that  there 
are  as  many  diftinft  Qualities  in  the  Earth,  as 
there  are  different  Kinds  of  Plants  growing  upon 
it,  and  that  each  Plant  can  only  take  out  of  the 
Earth  that  Spirit  which  its  Parts  arc  naturally 
prepared  to  receive,  and  leave  the  others  un* 
difturbed.  If  the  Generation  of  Plants  isJiUow- 
ed,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  in  the 
Firft  Part  of  my  New  Improvements^  the  vaft  Va- 
rieties in  Plants^  fcem  to  proceed  from  thectntp 
ling  of  one  Plant  with  another  ;  that  is,  the  /*4i* 
rtna  F^rcundans  of  one  Sort,  being  conveyed  bf 
the  Air,  and  lodg'd  upon  the  Female  Parts  ia  the 
Bloflbms  of  another  Tree,  changes  the  Proper- 
ties 
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ties  in  the  Seed,  which  it  impregnates,  fo  as  to 
make  it  produce  a  Tree,  differing,  in  fomc  Re- 
fpefts,  from  the  Motber-Plant. 

Now  lay  up  fome  Acorns  and  the  Maji  of  other 
Timber-Trees  in  dry  Sand. 

We  may  yet  traofplant  Cabbage  tnA  Collyjiawer 
Plants ;  and  now  make  your  lad  Plantation  of 
Lettuces  to  ftand  the  Winter. 

The  Cucumbers  which  I  direAed  to  be  fbwn  in 
July^  muft  now  be  carefully  covered  up  every 
Night,  and  the  GlaiTes  be  kept  over  them  in  wee 
or  windy  Weather  %  but  give  them  Air  in  the 
Day-time,  if  the  Seafon  will  permit. 

Continue  to  Earth  up  Sellery^  for  blanching. 

Towards  the  End,  earth  up  and  drefs  fuch 
Artichokes  as  have  done  blowing. 

Sow  Crejfis^  Lettuce^  Muftard^  Radijh^  Turnips 
and  Spinach  upon  a  decayed  Hot-Bed^  to  be  cut 
for  Sallads. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  a  Plantation  of 
Lettuces  (already  cabbaged)  for  Winter  Ufc, 
delay  no  longer  to  do  it  in  fome  well-expo- 
fed  Place,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the 
froft. 

Now  gather  fuch  Pears  and  Apples  as  are  fall 
ripe,  in  a  dry  Day,  without  bruifing  them,  and 
lay  them  in  the  Fruitery  upon  dry  Mofs. 

Sow  Radijhes  in  fome  warm  Place  to  draw  early 
in  the  Spring. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Hot/pur-Peafe  and  Spam/b 
Beans  in  fome  well  expofed  Border,  rather  under 
a  thick  Hedge,  than  under  a  Wall. 

Make  Plantations  of  Goo/eberriesy  Currants^ 
and  Rajberries  from  the  Suckers  or  Cuttings. 

Now  make  Plantations  of  Apples  (grafted  upon 
Paradi/e  Stocks^  in  Pots;  they  will  bear  when 
the  Trees  arc  very  fmall,and  arc  very  Ornamental 

at 


Abtuhh  DireBiMS  far  [Odok 
at  an  Entertainment,  to  be  fa  growing  upon  a 
Table. 

Now  pot  Iboie  Roots  of  MtMtb  upon  a  gentle 


ProduSs  of  the  Kitcben-Gardtn  im  • 
OCTOBER. 


yet  remaining  fomc 
Piofe  and  £ram. 
I  jMJfj  will  now  pro- 
sfeocl  them  from  the 

and  fomc  Mdms, 
wnsips^  CMtr^h  Par/* 


IN  thfa  Month  we  hav 
Cdfyflawersy  jfriubokiS. 

The  Edxey-Biam  fown 
doce  good  Fniit,  if  we 
cold  N^hcs. 

Wc  have  yet  Cummhirs 

Roots  for  boUing  air, 
ffjptj,  PcUUots^  Stirreis,  Sc^y^^mra^  and  B^is. 

Roocs  to  ufe  raw  in  the  Kiicben  arc,  Omnh 
GsrSfk,  Shallots^  Rvcamhie. 

SalUJ  H-rbs  are,  Cr:fJ}s,  Chervil,  Mujlard, 
iJ..\;:  f ,  fi'T:/,  or  R^:c\,  Spinach,  Lettuce^  both 
fmall,  iTilizytTi]  Sonsoi  Cdhbage-Lettuce,  Bur- 
r.e:.  'T.irrr.^cr.^  and  young  Onions,  with  blanch*d 
S:\!fr\  and  Er.Mvf. 

We  have  Ccuri::r,cj. 

Herbs  for  Soup  and  other  Kitchen  Ufes,  arc 
Pjr/.>,  B:e:sy  and  all  the  Aromatick  Herbs. 

Ripe  Fruits  in  this  Month,  are  fome  of  the 
late  Pcabcs  and  Plumbs,  Grapes,  Ftgs,  and  Mut- 
hnTici,  with  fome  Filbcris  and  ff^alnuiSy  and  great 
Variety  of  Prjrs  and  Jpfles. 

We  have  Plenty  of  Mujl rooms. 


Jf'orks 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
NOVEMBER. 

jHIS  Month  is  fubjeft  to  violent 
Winds,  frofty  Nights,  and  great 
Rains,  taking  their  Courfc  by  Turns 
to  the  great  Hurt  of  our  Gardens 
and  Plantations.  It  is  not  enough  to 
guard  againft  the  pinching  Frofts,  or  fhelter  ma- 
ny tender  Plants  from  the  cold  Rains  which  fall 
at  this  Seafon,  but  we  muft  alfo  be  diligent  to 
fecurc  our  Fruit-Trees  and  fuch  Forcft-Trecs  as 
have  been  lately  planted,  with  ftrong  Stakes,  left 
they  are  blown  down  or  fhaken  by  the  boiftrous 
Winds  now  coming  from  the  Weft  •,  for  nothing; 
in  my  Opinion,  contributes  to  deftroy  the  Wel- 
fare of  a  young  Tree  more,  than  to  leave  it  un- 
guarded and  exposed  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Winds ; 
the  young  Fibres  lately  form*d,  are  broken,  and 
every  Part  through  which  the  Sap  fhould  have 
its  Paflage  to  the  Head,  isbruifedand  wounded  ; 
fo  that  for  want  of  a  free  Paflage  for  the  Sap,  the 
Top  is  not  half  fupplyM,  and  the  whole  lan- 
guiflies. 

Now  trench  Ground,  and  lay  it  up  in  Ridges 
to  mellow. 

Set  Beans  of  the  Spanijh  Kind,  and  fome  of 
the  Hotfpur-Peafe^  in  fome  well-expofcd  Place. 

Prepare  now  a  gentle  Hot-Bed  for  the  Cucum- 
bers fown  in  October ^  and  for  the  Kidney-Beans 
fown  at  the  fame  Time  ;  but  plant  them  not  to- 
gether ;  for  the  Warmth  which  is  neccflary  to 
keep  a  Cucumber ^  would  deftroy  the  Beans. 


Ns^-  rake  Hsi-Bidz  fcr  J^gragms^  to  have 
n  I?f-r«er;  23d  if  wc  arc  mc  provided 
Rooc  31  oar  own  Noricry,  «c  my  take 
com  ibme  old  PbnttnnB  vfaidi  k  worn 
Set  oe  Roocs  cIo£:  cogetfacr,  without  trim- 
nkrag  Caic  ckat  cfaey  do  ooc  cocnc  within 
cwo  lucres  oc  the  Dsik.  and  that  their  Buds 
arr  rcTercd  iz  leoft  rbur  loclies  thick  with  Earth. 
poc  f-:r:her  Dlrectiocis  in  my  Aflr  Impm<menli^ 
rmt  III  ] 

•Tis  DOW  a  trry  good  Time  to  hj  dowii 
■nocfaes  of  the  Vine,  cfpeciallj  fudi  as  wc  wouM 
kave  Fruit  upon  the  fbUoving  Year,  to  be  fee 
ffomyag  in  Pbcs  upon  a  Table  at  great  Enter- 
tuBomtSw  The  Braoches  for  this  Purpofe  muft 
be  Soooo  of  the  (une  Year,  and  fe  drawn  thro' 
cbe  Hok  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Garden  Pot,  that 
viien  it  is  filled  with  Earth,  there  may  be  a  rca- 
ftoahlc  Number  of  Eyc^  or  Buds  aboire  Ground : 
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Sow  Lettuce^  Crejfes^  Mujlard^  Radijhj  Tut^ 
nip  and  Spinach^  upon  Hot-Beds  for  young  Sal* 
lads. 

Earth  up  Sellery^  and  tye  up  Endive  Plants  foi* 
blanching. 

Now  is  the  beft  Time  to  cut  oflF  the  Afparagus 
Haulm  ;  when  it  is  turnM  yellow,  cut  it  within 
two  or  three  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and  fling  up 
fome  Earth  out  of  the  Alleys  upon  the  Beds ; 
or  if  your  Afparagus  has  been  worn,  give  it  a 
Covering  of  rich  Soil. 

Continue  dill  to  trench  Ground,  and  in  frofty 
Weather  wheel  Dung  and  other  Manures  upon 
fuch  Places  as  want  to  be  enrich'd,  for  then  the 
Walks  will  not  be  fpoiled. 

Sow  Peafe  and  Beans  of  the  Hotfpur  or  Spa- 
nijh  Kinds  in  open  Ground;  and  if  the  Weather 
be  fair.  Earth  up  thofe  fown  in  September 4 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
NOVEMBER. 

THIS  Month  we  have  Collyjlowers  in  the' 
Green-Houfe,  and  fome  Artichokes. 

Roots  to  be  ufed  this  Month  are  Carrots^ 
ParfnipSy  ^urnips^  Beets^  SkirretSj  Scorzonerai 
HorfeRadiJiy  Potatoes,  Onions,  Garlicky  Shallots^ 
Rocambole. 

Pot-Herbs  are  Selleryj  Parjly,  SorteU  ^Jfne^ 
Savory,  Beet-Leaves,  and  Clary,  out  of  the  Gar- 
den :  And  of  dry'd  Herbs,  we  have  Alintb^ 
Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Flowers  of  the  Marygold. 

Herbs  for  boiled  Sallads  are  Cabbages,  and  the 
Sprouts  of  Cabbages,  fome  few  Savoy  Cabbages^ 
and  Spinach. 

Wc 
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Wc  have  Cucumbers  upon  thofc  Plants  fown 
in  July^  if  wc  have  kept  them  well  guarded  front 
Rain  and  F'roft. 

Sallads  for  this  Month,  are  the  fmall  Herbs  on 
the  Hol'Bed^  with  Burnet^  Cabbage-Lettuce^  Sd- 
lery^  and  Endive  blanched,  and  young  OmoHs. 

We  have  yet  fome  Grapes^  Peackes  and  Figs^ 
with  Apples  and  Pears  of  feveral  Sorts  5  fome 
Bullace^  fValnuts^  HazlenutSy  Cbefnuts^  Medlars^ 
and  Services y  with  fome  Arbutus  or  Tree  Straw- 
berries. 


JVorh  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
DECEMBER. 


)H IS  Month,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Monlbj  is  fubjcft  to  every 
Sort  of  Weather  which  is  fatal  to 
Plants  of  a  tender  Nature.  All  Vc- 

getables  of  our  Climate  feem  now  to 

flcep,  the  Days  are  (hort,  and  every  little  Warmth 
from  the  Sun  makes  every  curious  Lover  of  Gar- 
dens wilh  for  the  Spring  •,  tho*  indeed  'tis  now  an 
ingenious  Gardener  will  fhew  his  Skill,  in  help- 
ing Nature  by  Artifice,  to  produce  fuch  Fruits 
and  Herbs  as  fhe  is  not  capable  of  bringing  forth 
without  very  extraordinary  Afllftance. 

Guard  againft  the  Violence  of  Frofts,  which 
commonly  begin  with  great  Severity  to  reign  in 
th)s  Month. 

In  bad  Weather,  and  chiefly  in  the  long  Even- 
ings, a  Gardener  ought  to  employ  himfelf  in  his 
Study,  in  preparing  and  fitting  up  his  Garden- 
Tools,   and    making  fuch   Shelters  for   tender 

Plants 
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Plants  as  will  now  be  required.  He  ought  to  pro* 
vide  his  Shreds  for  nailing^  and  look  over  his 
Fruitery,  removing  all  fuch  Fruits  as  are  any- 
ways damaged,  for  they  fpoil  the  reft*  ; 

Examine  Orchard  Fruit-Trees,  and  take  away 
fuch  Branches  as  make  Confufion,  covering  every 
confiderable  Wound  with  fome  of  the  following 
Mixture : 

Take  ofBees-H^ax,  Roftn  and  Tar^  equal  Quan- 
tities, to  which  add  of  Tallow  aSout  half  the 
Quantity  of  any  one  of  the  former  ;  melt  and 
tnix  them  together  in  an  fearthen  - Veflel  well 
glazed,  and  immediately  after  any  Amputation, 
dip  a  painting  Brulh  in  this  Mixture,  and  cover 
the  Wound  with  it ;  this  will  keep  the  wet  and 
cold  Air  from  penetrating  into  the  Body  of  the 
Plant,  and  keep  it  from  rotting. 

Set  Traps  for  Vermin ;  they  now  deftroy  your 
Roots  and  Seeds. 

In  open  Weather  we  may  fow  Peaje  and  BeanSi 
of  the  fame  Kinds,  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  as 
diretfled  irt  the  former  Month. 

We  muft  now  look  carefully  after  our  Hot- 
beds, and  add  to  their  Heat,  if  they  begin  to  cool, 
by  lining  them  with  hot  Dung  \  but  we  muft  al- 
ways remember  the  Defign  of  thefe  Beds  is  ra- 
ther to  defend  the  Plants  in  them  from  Cold, 
than  to  make  them  grow  quick.  If  we  Were  care- 
ful to  raife  Plants  of  Cucumbers  and  Kidney-BeanSi 
as  I  diredled  in  O£fobvr^  we  (hall  now  fee  thein  in 
a  hopeful  State,  and  much  more  capable  of  re- 
fitting the  Frofts  than  thofe  that  were  fown  at  the 
Beginning  of  this  Month,  as  many  Gardeners  arc 
ufed  to  do. 

Towards  the  Middle  of  the  Month  make  a 
Hot-bed  for  Afparagus^  to  be  orderM  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  that  made  in  November. 

G  g  Sq,^ 
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Sow  upon  a  Hot-bed,  Lettuce^  Ra£Jb^  Crejfes^ 
Mujlard^  and  other  Herbs  which  are  hot,  to  cut 
for  fmall  Sallads. 

In  frofly  Weather  bring  into  the  Garden  the 
neceflary  Manures  for  inriching  the  Ground. 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
DECEMBER. 

WE  have  now  many  Sorts  of  Cabbages  and 
their  Sprouts  for  boiling,  and  Spinach. 

In  the  Conlcrvatory  we  have  fome  CoUyfltnoers 
and  Articboaks  preferved  in  Sand. 

The  Roots  for  this  Month  are  the  fame  as  in 
die  laft. 

Sallads  are  the  fmall  Herbs  upon  the  Hot-bed, 
with  Mintb^  Tarragon^  Burnet^  Cahbage-Letiuccs 
preferved  under  Glafles,  with  fome  Creffis  and 
Chervil  upon  the  natural  Ground,  which  have  a 
high  Tafte,  and  help  the  Sallads  of  this  Seafon 
very  much  ;  and  with  thefe  we  have  Sellery  and 
Endive  blanched. 

Herbs  for  Soups  and  the  Kitchen  Ufe,  arc 
Sage^  Tbyme^  Savory^  Beei-LeaveSy  the  Tops  of 
young  Peafe^  P^rjly^  Sorrel^  Spinach^  Chervil^  Sel- 
lery and  Leeksj  with  Sweet  Marjoram  and  Mary- 
gold-Flowers  dry'd,  and  alfo  dry*d  Minth ;  for  the 
Green  Mntb  at  this  Time  of  the  Year  is  fcarce, 
and  not  fo  good  for  Sauces  as  for  Sallads. 

We  have  Afphragus  upon  Hot-beds ;  and,  if 
we  have  been  diligent,  we  have  yet  fome  Cucum- 
bers upon  the  Plants  fown  in  July  and  Auguji. 

We  have  Plenty  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

Monthly 


Monthly  Directions 

For  ordering  the 

Green -Houfe  and  Flower -Gardens. 


JANUARr. 

F  the  Weather  be  very  fcvere  \n 
this  Month,  fling  fome  loofc Straw 
over  your  Beds  of  Anemonies  and 
Ranunculus  \   or  if  fuch  Beds  of 
Flowers  are  already  covered  with 
Snow,  let  it  remain  till  it  begins 
to  thaw,  and  then  we  cannot  be  too  expeditious  in 
removing  it ;   for  the  Snow -Water  has  a  very  ill 
EfFeft  upon  Bulbs  and  Roots  of  this  Kind,  if  we. 
fufFer  it  to  fink  into  the  Ground  about  them ;  and 
bcfides,    if  a  frofty  Night  ftiould  fpeedily  follow 
a  Thaw,  the  Wet  near  the  Surface  would  freeze 
into  a  thin  Ice,  which  would  cut  or  wound  the 
Leaves  or  Stems  of  thefe  Flowers^  Ad  make 
them  decline. 

Gg2  If 
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If  the  Weather  is  gentle  and  open,  plant  jfne- 
many  and  Ranunculus  Roots  in  Beds  of  Earth  well 
wrought  with  a  Spade ;  and  indeed  if  it  were 
fifted,  it  would  be  much  better.  Note^  The 
Earth  cannot  well  be  too  light  for  thefe  Flowers^ 
and  efpecially  the  Ranunculus  :  It  fhould  be  frefh, 
and  free  from  any  Mixture  of  Dung,  which  breeds 
Vermin,  and  is  ever  deftruftive  to  Roots  of  this 
Kind. 

AboQt  the  Middle,  pick  off  the  dead  and  wi- 
thered Leaves  from  your  Auriculas^  and  take  away 
as  much  Earth  out  of  each  Pot  as  pofldble,  with- 
out difturbing  the  Roots,  to  make  Room  for 
fome  frefli  E^irth,  prepared  with  fandy  Loam 
mixM  with  one  third  Part  of  rotten  Wood. 

Note^  That  in  filling  up  the  Pots  with  this 
I^:;rth  (which  muft  be  well  fifted)  prefs  it  gently 
about  the  Roots,  and  raife  it  quite  to  the  Leaves, 
but  bury  none  of  them,  for  they  will  decay. 

AV/i?  alfo,  All  compofed  Earths  Ihould  lye  at 
leaft  a  Year  beibre  they  are  ufed. 

Guard  well  againft  the  Mice,  for  this  Month 
they  dcftroy  all  bulbous  Roots  they  can  come  at, 
particularly  the  Crocus. 

in  the  Green-Houfe,'  pick  off  all  mouldy  and 
withcr'd  Leaves  from  the  Plants  ;    for  whatever 
they  touch  they  infcft.     Give  no  Water  to  any 
Plant  that  will  hold  up  its  Head  without  it  ;  and 
in  fcvere  Weather,  rather  endeavour  to  keep  the 
Cold  out  of  the  Houfe,    than  make  the  Plants 
grow  by  any  iorcing  Heat  \    for  Shoots  made  at 
this  Time  of  the  Year  are  fickly,  and  weaken 
the  Plant.     Upon  a  Thaw,  make  a  imv\\  Char- 
coal Eire  or  twcuf  in  Proportion  to  the  Bignefs 
of  the  Houfe,  and  let  in  a  little  Air  at  the  fame 
Time,  if  theJ^Vind  is  not  too  cold :   Thefe  Fires 
dry  the  Damps  which  arife  always  after  a  Thaw, 

and 
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and  by  deftroying  thofe  poifonous  Vapours,  keep 
the  Plants  dry,  and  free  them  from  the  Danger 
of  rotting. 

Tranfplant  the  Wtnier  Aconite  in  Flower,  and 
part  its  Roots ;  for  when  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  arc  decayed,  'tis  very  hard  to  find  the 
Roots. 

Flowers  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Garden  in  JANUART. 

SEveral  of  the  Ficoides  are  now  in  Flower,  and 
Aloes  of  feveral  Sorts  begin  to  put  forth  their 
Flower-Stems.  The  Indian  Tellow  and  the  fFbite 
Spanijh  Jejfamines  have  yet  fome  Bloflbms  upon 
them,  and  fome  fickly  Orange-Trees  bloflbm  a- 
bout  this  Time.  The  Plant  known  to  the  Gar- 
deners by  the  Name  of  the  Candy  Tuft  Tree^  or 
Tblapft  Sempervivensj  is  yet  in  Flower,  and  fome 
Kinds  of  the  Geranium- 

In  the  Flower-Garden  we  have  in  Bloflbm  the 
Winter  Aconite^  Single  fFall-Flowers^  the  Cbrift- 
mas  Flower^  or  Black  Hellebore^  and  that  Sort 
with  a  green  Flower;  Snozv-Drops^  double  and 
fingle,  the  Brunal  Hyacinth^  fome  Stock-Jtdy- 
flowersy  where  they  are  well  fhelterM,  Single  Ane- 
monies^  the  Gentianella^  the  IVinter  Cyclamen^ 
Primrofes^  and  fome  Kinds  of  the  Polyantbos^  the 
LauruS'Ttnus^  Mezerions  ffHnte  and  Red^  and  the 
Arbutus  or  Strawberry-Tree.  The  Holly  and  Pv- 
racantba  are  now  adorned  with  their  beautiful 
Scarlet  Fruit,  and  likewife  the  Amomum  Plinii. 

We  have  now  aWb  the  Olaftenbury  Tborn  put- 
ting forth  a  few  faint  Flowers,  if  the  Frofts  do 
not  hinder  \  and  as  this  Plant  ufually  begins  its 
bloflbm ing  in  December^  \i  has  given  Room  for 
fome  fuperftitious  Perfons  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
Gg  3  M.vt^J:\s.y 
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Miracle,  thinking  the  Flowers  appear  only  upon 
Cbripnas-Day^  as  the  Story  goes  of  it  Jofepb 
of  Arimaibea^  they  fay,  coming  into  England^ 
brought  with  him  a  Staff  of  this  Thorn-wood, 
and  fet  it,  upon  a  Cbriftmas-Day^  in  the  Ground 
at  Glajlenbury^  where  it  immediately  took  Root* 
budded^  and  bloirom'd  *,  and  fo  it  has  continued 
to  do  ever  fince  upon  that  Feftival,  as  the  Peo- 
ple tell  us,  in  Honour  of  St.  Jofepb  its  Mafter : 
But  the  Plant  being  now  pretty  well  known,  and 
cultivated  in  feveral  Places,  wc  find  it  very  apt 
to  miftake  a  Week  or  two  in  the  Time  of  its 
blolToming,  according  as  the  Winter  has  been 
more  mild  or  fevere :  fometimes  I  have  feen  it 
in  Flower  the  Beginning  of  December^  and  at 
other  Times  it  has  not  budded  'till  the  Middle  of 
January  \  however,  it  feldom  fails  of  Flowers 
about  that  Seafon,  and  has  nothing  more  in  it 
than  what  we  find  in  all  other  Plants  brought 
from  foreign  Parts,  which  at  the  Time  of  their 
natural  Spring  are  ever  difpofed  to  bloffom,  not- 
witliftanding  the  Oppofition  of.ourSeafons -,  and 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  this  Plant  was 
originally  brought  from  fome  Country  where  the 
Spring  is  about  December^  fuch  as  Arabia^  the 
Holy-Land^  and  many  other  Places  about  the 
fame  Latitude :  And  if  it  was  true  that  the  firft 
Plant  of  it  at  Glaftenhury  grew  from  a  plain  StaflT 
or  Twig  without  Root  or  Branch,  it  is  no  Won- 
der, although  it  had  been  taken  from  the  Tree 
fix  Months  before  ;  for  I  have  frequently  culti- 
vated Plants  in  as  bad  a  Condition,  which  have 
been  longer  than  fix  Months  without  Earth,  and 
they  have  grown  very  well ;  tfome  Stakes  of  the 
lyUir/w^  for  Example,  will  do  the  fame.  This 
Plant  may  be  increafed  by  grafting  it  upon  the 
White 'Thorn  in  March. 

Such 
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Such  as  arc  minded  to  make  Gardens  of  Flowers 
for  the  feveral  Months  in  the  Year,  may  com- 
pofe  them  from  thefe  Catalogues  of  Flowers  blow- 
ing in  the  feveral  Seafons,  only  obferving,  that 
fuch  as  are  to  be  in  their  Perfeftion  in  the  Win- 
ter, fhould  have  as  much  of  the  Sun's  Benefit  as 
polfible. 

Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Garden  in  FEB RU ART. 

Jil  Ontinue  the  Works  of  the  former 
Month,  if  the  Seafon  has  not  then 
been  favourable  enough  to  finilh 
what  was  direfted  to  be  done. 
The  firft  Week  (o^  Auricula  Seeds 
in  Cafes  filled  with  light  Earth,  fuch  as  rotten 
Wood  or  Leaves,  but  chiefly  (if  we  can  get  it) 
the  Earth  taken  out  of  the  hollow  Places  in  fVU- 
low-Trees.  When  the  Earth  is  raked  level,  fow 
the  Seeds  upon  it,  and  then  prefs  all  down  with  a 
Piece  of  fmooth  Board  ;  cover  thefe  Boxes  with 
Nets,  and  let  them  (land  in  fome  (hady  Place, 
giving  them  frequent  Waterings  'till  they  come 
up.     [See  my  New  Improvements^  Part  II J 

Now  likewife  fow  the  Seeds  of  Polyanlbos  very 
Ihallow  upon  fome  (hady  Borden 

Mix  Anemony  Seeds  with  dry  Sand,  and  fow 
them  in  very  light  Earth,  allowing  them  a  thin 
Covering  of  Mould  well  fifted. 

We  may  ftill  put  into  the  Ground,  in  fome 
(hady  Place,  Roots  of  the  Anemony  and  Ranun- 
culus^ to  blow  late. 

G  g  4  About 
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Aboyt  the  Middle  of  the  I^ffonth  give  freih 
Earth  to  your  Camalms  that  were  phnted  out  in 
Autumn  \  thofe  Flowers  will  blow  much  ftroDger 
tjian  fuch  as  are  plaoted  out  for.  bkming  io 

Turn  and  Ikreen  Mould  finr  the  U&  of  the  next 
Month. 

If  the  Weather  be  open,  tranfplant  all  Sorts 
of  flowering  Shrubs,  which  bear  the  Weather, 
viz.  Syringa^  Lylacj  GuiUer  Rifis  LiAurmm^ 
Rofesy  Jeffitminey  HoneyJucU^s^  ^^ios^  Atibeas^ 

ice. 

Part  and  tranfplant  Paomes. 

Towards  the  End,  fow  Lark/purs^  H^y-oaks^ 
Canterbury-Bells^  Primrofe-Tree^  Sweet-fFilUams^ 
Annual  Stocks^  Candy-TufiSj  Pinks^  and  the  Scar- 
let  Licbnefs^  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  light  %  but 
in  ftifF  Soil  we  may  delay  that  Work  *till  about 
the  tenth  oi  March, 

*Tis  now  a  right  Seafon  to  fhift  fuch  Myrtles 
as  want  large  Pots ;  at  the  fame  Time  fhavmg  off 
the  outfide  Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and,  if  they 
have  Occafion,  prune  their  Heads  pretty  clofe. 

Alfo  about  the  End  of  this  Month,  head 
Orange-Treesy  and  give  them  frefh  Earth,  always 
minding  to  wax  thofe  Wounds  we  have  made 
with  foft  Wax.  [See  my  New  Improvements^ 
Part  III.] 

Stir  the  Surfece  of  the  Earth  in  your  Pots  in 
the  Confervatory,  but  be  not  over  hafty  in  giv- 
ing Air  to  your  tender  Plants,  for  they  will  not 
yet  bear  it.  *Tis  now  the  Time  that  many  Exo- 
ticks  perifh  through  the  Indifcrction  of  fome  Gar- 
deners, who  are  tempted  to  open  the  Windows  of 
the  Green-Houfe,  when  the  Sun  (hines  a  little  fa- 
vourable upon  the  Plants. 

W« 
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Wc  may  now  make  Layers  oiRofes^  Jejfamines^ 
Honey-fuckles^  Pbillareay  Laurus-TinuSy  and  other 
fuch  like  Shrubs. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Lahurnuniy  SpamfthBroom^ 
and  the  Berries  of  BaySy  Tew  and  Holly. 

Sow  exotick  Seeds  from  the  hotteft  Climates 
upon  Hot-beds,  efpecially  the  annual  Kinds,  which 
require  feveral  Months,  and  great  Heat  to  bring 
them  to  Perfcftion. 

Now  cut  down  the  Spanijhjejfamine  within  four 
Inches  of  the  Stem,  at  the  fame  Time  giving 
them  frelh  Earth. 

Make  Layers  of  the  TelloWy  Indian,  and  Portu- 
gal IVbite  Jejfamines,  Pomgranates,  Olives^  and 
Arbutus^  minding  to  interr  only  the  moft  tender 
Branches  -,  for  thofe  which  are  once  become  woody 
will  never  take  Root. 

Sow  Orange  and  Lemon  Kernels  in  Pots  as  foon 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Fruit,  and  fee  the 
Pots  in  Hot-beds. 

Now  make  Plantations  of  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley 
on  the  Side  of  fome  (hady  Bank. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

WE  have  feveral  Kinds  oi  Hellebore  yet  flower- 
ing, the  IVinter  Aconites,  Snow-drops,  chiefly 
that  with  double  Flowers,  Crocus,  both  the  TeU 
low  and  the  Purple  Kinds,  fome  Hyacinths,  Sif^le 
Anemonies,  Perftan  Iris,  Single  Hepaticas,  Single 
Bafodtls,  Single  fVall' Flowers,  {oxnt  Double  Daifies^ 
Stock  July 'flowers,  and  the  Spring  Cyclamen  ;  and 
in  the  Green-Houfe,  the  Tblapft  Sempervivens^ 
fome  Ftcoides,  Geraniums,  Aloes^  and  the  TeBaw 
Indian  Jejfamine. 

Some 


Works  to  Be  done  in  it 
Flower-Garden  i 
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venture  in  the 

preceding  Mon 
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than  you  can  plant. 

O^fpnn    trnttr    cTtsJl^r    C^^,m» 
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Now  mend  and  repair  your  Shelves  and  Places 
of  Shelter  for  blowing  your  Auriculas^  for  at  the 
End  of  this  Month  they  ftiould  be  fet  in  Order. 
This  Place  Ihould  face  the  Eaji^  and  be  defended 
on  every  other  Side  from  the  Sun:  The  Top 
fhould  have  a  Covering  of  Baft-Mats,  or  Can- 
vas, to  keep  the  Aumulas  from  Wetj  for  the 
leaft  Rain  imaginable  fpoils  the  Beauty  of  thefe 
Flowers. 

About  the  Beginning  of  the  Month,  tranfplant 
your  Carnation  Layers  for  blowing,  if  they  were 
not  planted  out  in  Autumn^  which  is  much  the 
beft  Time  for  that  Work.  Let  the  Earth  for 
thefe  Flowers  be  two  Thirds  of  fandy  Loam, 
well  incorporated  with  one  Third  of  rich  ikfr- 
lon  Earth,  or  rotton  Wood :  This  Mixture 
ought  to  be,  at  leaft,  two  Years  old,  before  it  is 
ufed. 

Sow  now  upon  the  Hot-bed  fuch  exotick  Seeds 
as  are  lefs  tender,  and  come  fooner  to  Perfection 
than  thofe  fown  the  laft  Month;  fuch  as  the 
Nafturtium  Indicum^  French  and  African  Mary^ 
goUsj  Balfamines^  ConvolvuluSj  cfpecially  the  little 
Blue^  the  China^  or  Indian  Pink^  and  fuch  others 
as  would  have  been  too  rampant  for  the  Hot- bed, 
if  they  had  been  fown  the  laft  Month:  for  'till 
the  Middle  of  May^  we  muft  not  venture  any  of 
thefc  abroad  in  the  natural  Ground ;  and  there-? 
fore  if  they  were  to  be  fown  early,  they  would 
touch  the  Glafles  long  before  we  could  give  them 
Liberty  enough. 

If  we  have  not  the  Conveniency  of  Hot-beds^ 
we  may  defer  the  fowing  of  the  African  and 
French  Marygold^  the  Nafturtium  and  Marvel  of 
Peruy  'till  the  next  Month,  and  then  they  will 
come  up  in  the  natural  Ground,  if  they  arc  fown 
under  fome  warm  Wall. 
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Delay  no  longer  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  the  Hum- 
ble and  Senfuive  Plants  upon  the  Hot-bed ;  they 
axe  wonderful  Curiofities,  but  muft  always  be  kept 
under  Glafles. 

Now  fow,  in  the  natural  Ground,  the  wild 
Spirtitig  Cucumber y  and  the  Noli  fnetangere\  they 
are  diverting  Plants,  when  their  Fruit  is  full 
ripe. 

Give  frefti  Earth  to  your  Pots  of  the  Campa- 
nula Pyramidalisy  and  fet  them  into  feme  Pit 
where  the  Sun  may  come  at  them ;  this  Method 
will  make  them  grow  tall,  which  is  the  chief  Eic* 
ccUency  of  this  Plant. 

Now  likewife  fow  their  Seeds,  and  take  off 
Slips  from  the  Roots. 

Plant  Tuberofes  in  Pots  of  frefli  Earth,  giving 
them  a  gentle  Heat,  and  no  Water,  'till  they 
fprout. 

Tranfplant  now  the  yfrbor  Judce^  and  fow  the 
Seeds  of  it. 

Gn^ff  the  Spanijh  White  Jejfamine  upon  the 
common  White  EngUJh  Sort. 

Plant  and  make  Layers  of  the  PaJJion-Tree  in 
moifl  Places,  to  make  it  bear  Fruit. 

Put  fuch  exotick  Plants  into  a  Hot-bed  as  have 
fuffered  in  the  Confervatory ;  but  take  fpecial 
Care  they  are  well  guarded  from  the  Steam  of  the 
Dung,  by  a  due  Thicknefs  of  Earth  laid  upon 
it. 

Now  tranfplant  the  Amomum  Pliniij  or  Winter 
Cherry  \  prune  their  Roots,  and  fliortcn  their 
Branches,  give  them  frefli  Earth,  and  fet  them 
in  the  Front  of  the  Green-Houfe,  for  they  are 
hardy,  and  will  now  bear  the  Air.  Note^  They 
arc  great  Lovers  of  Water,  and  if  they  have 
Shade  enough  when  they  are  let  abroad,  they  will 
bear  Fruit  plentifully. 

Take 
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Take  efpccial  Care  now  of  your  Orange  and 
Lemon-Threes^  that  they  don't. want  Water,  give 
them  little  at  a  Time,  and  often ;  ufe  them  by 
Degrees  to  the  Air,  and  we  may  prefervc  their 
young  Fruit,  which  is  very  apt  to  fall  at  this 
Seafon  of  the  Year,  if  they  are  over-watcr'd,^ 
or  are  too  haftily  made  acquainted  with  the 
Air. 

Towards  the  End,  we  may  trapfplant  Yews^ 
Hollies^  Pbillareay  and  other  Ever-greens^  and 
fow  the  Seeds  of  the  Evergreen  Privet. 

Mind  to  water  your  Cafes  of  Auricula  Seeds. 

In  a  warm  Day,  begin  to  give  a  little  Water 
to  the  moft  fucculent  Hcoides. 


Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 


WE  have  now  Anemonies  both  double  and. 
fingle.  Hyacinths^  Junquilsj  feveral  Kinds 
of  Narcijfus^  and  chiefly  the  Narcijfus  ofConJlan- 
tinople^  fome  of  the  Precope  Tulips^  and  of  the 
later  Kinds  of  CrocMS^  particularly  the  White  Po- 
ly anlbos  of  all  Sorts,  Violets^  Dai/teSj  Wall-Flowers^ 
Stock  July-flower^  Iris  of  feveral  Kinds,  Hepaticas^ 
of  the  double  Sorts,  Crown  Imperial^  Dens  Cam- 
nusy  Grape  Hyacinths^  and  fome  Sorts  of  Friti- 
laria,  a  Flower  now  highly  in  Requeft  in  Holland^ 
for  its  vafl:  Variety  ( as  I  am  informed)  -,  and  to- 
wards the  End,  we  have  fome  few  Auriculas. 

The  Trees  in  BIofTom  are  the  Almond^  Apricot^ 
Peach,  Arbor  Judofy  Laurus-Ttnusj  fome  Oranges^ 
and  we  have  ftill  fome  Flowers  of  the  Indian  Tel- 
low  Jejfamwe,  with  fome  Sorts  of  FtcoideSj  or  Ftg- 
MarygoUs,  and  Aloes. 

W(iTk% 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-JIoufe  and 
Flower-^Garden  in  APRIL. 


I  £  may  begin  th  is  Month  with  lowing 
in  the  natural  Ground,  the  lefi  ten- 
der exotic  k  Seeds,  and  fuch  Flower- 
Seeds,  as  we  have  omitted  to  fow  in 
the  preceding  Month.  Many  Seeds 
from  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope^  and  from  yhpnia^ 
will  come  up,  b^ing  fown  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year  in  natural  Borders  well  expofed. 

We  may  now  fow  Scarlet  Beans,  ScahicuSy  Co- 
lumbinesy  Marygolds,  Gnaphaliumy  and  Cyanus, 

We  may  now  fow  Pine  and  Fir  Seeds,  covering 
them  with  a  Net  to  keep  them  from  the  Birds, 
who  are  very  voracious  of  them,  even  after  they 
are  come  up. 

We  may  yet  part  and  fet  all  Fibrous-rootedf 
Plants. 

Now  is  the  beft  Time  of  the  Spring,  to  remove 
all  Sorts  of  Evergreens,  putting  large  Hollies  in 
Bafkets  for  their  greater  Safety  in  Tranfporta- 
tion  J  for  Hollies,  at  beft,  have  but  few  Roots, 
and  can  hardly  hold  their  Earth  without  this  Help. 
Plant  their  Balkets  with  them  ;  but  Tews  will  do 
Well  enough  without  this  Charge ;  if  they  have 
been  dug  about  in  the  Nurfery,  their  Roots  will 
be  full  of  little  Fibres,  and  will  hold  the  Earth 
together. 

Make  frelh  Hot-beds  to  forward  your  young 
Seedling  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  other  exotick 
Plants  now  come  up,  and  fit  to  tranfplant  from 
the  firft  Hot-bed. 

Pot 
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Pot  fomc  of  your  Amarantbus  Tricolor  and 
Cocks-combs ;  give  them  a  frefli  Bed  to  draw  them 
tall. 

About  the  Beginning,  your  Auricula  Seed  will 
b^in  to  appear  above  Ground,  if  it  has  been 
carefully  water'd,  and  before  let  it  not  want  at 
this  Time,  for  the  young  Plants  will  foon  wither. 
Keep  thofe  Cafes  in  the  Shade,  'till  Augufi^  that 
we  plant  them  out. 

Begin  now  to  water  your  Aloes^  ScdumSj  Torch- 
Tinjlles^  EupborbiumSy  and  other  tender  fucculent 
Plants  \  but  give  it  in  very  fmall  Quantities 
when  the  Sun  fhines  hot,  and  now  begin  to  ufc 
thofe  tender  Plants  to  the  Air,  by  little  and 
little. 

The  Windows  of  the  Orangery  may  now  be 
open  from  Morning  'till  Night,  if  the  Winds  are 
not  very  violent. 

Stick  up  your  Carnations. 

After  Rain,  clip  your  Edgings  of  Bog,  roll 
,.your  Grafs  and  Gravel- Walks  ;  alfo  rake  ovei*, 
and  renew,  if  there  is  Occafion,  your  Walks  of 
Cockle  Shells,  and  Works  in  Sand,  cut  the  Edges 
of  your  Grafs,  and  mow  it  often,  for  now  it  grows 
apace. 

Stake  up  all  Plants  and  Flowers  which  are  now 
grown  to  any  Height,  for  the  Winds  arc  now 
dangerous. 

Deftroy  Weeds  before  their  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  Auriculas^  which  arc  now  in  their  full 
Bloom,  fhould  once  in  three  Days  be  refrelhed 
with  moderate  Waterings  5  the  Flowers  will  be 
the  better  coloured  for  it,  and  the  Seed  come  to 
greater  Perfe£lion  ;  but  keep  the  Sun  and  Rain 
from  them. 


-Eowirs 
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Floivers   now  blowing  in  the   Green-Hou/e 
and  Flower^Garden. 

THIS  Month  furniflies  us  with  great  Variety 
of  Ranunculus  and  Double  Anemonies^  and, 
towards  the  End,  we  have  fome  Tulips. 

Daifies  alfo  flill  continue  flowering,  as  do  alfo 
the  Double  HepaticaSy  and  Polyantbos  of  divers 
Kinds.  We  have  feveral  Kinds  of  Narcijfus  and 
Double  Junquils  now  in  their  Prime.  The  Crown 
Imperial  is  not  yet  pad  flowering,  and  we  have 
now  feveral  Sorts  of  Iris  and  Fritillaries^  with 
fome  Hyacinths.  We  have  alfo  feveral  Kinds  of 
Cyclamen,  fome  Slock  July-flowers,  and  Single 
Paonies  towards  the  End  \  fome  Double  Violeis  yet 
remain:  But  above  all,  we  are  now  rewarded  with 
the  Auricula,  which  is  in  its  Prime  about  the  2o*^ 
The  Trees  and  Shrubs  now  blowing,  are  the 
Lylac,  Perfian  Jejfamine,  Laburnam,  Double  and 
Single-blojfom^d  Almonds,  the  Arbor  Juda:^  fome  ^ 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Apricots  \  and  in  the  Green- 
Houfe,  fome  Oranges,  Ficoides,  Aloes,  and  fome 
Kinds  of  Geranium. 


Works  to  be  done  in   the    Green-Houfe   and 
Flower-Garden  in  MAT. 


UT  down  the  Leaves  and  Flower- 
Stems  of  Crocus,  and  other  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers  that  have  done  blow- 
ing, unlefs  you  defign  any  of  them  to 
ftand  for  Seed  \  and  indeed  I  would 

advife 
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advifc  every  curious  Perfon  to  fave  fome  of  the 
heft  every  Year,  to  have  Nurfcries  of  Sccdlingi 
of  every  Flower  ;  for  from  fuch  Seminaries  we 
may  expeft  numberlefs  Varieties. 

Gather  now  your  Anemony  Seed  as  it  ripens, 
for  it  is  quickly  carried  away  by  the  moft  gentle 
Air. 

About  the  Tenth  is  the  beft  Time  to  fow  Car^ 
nation  Seeds ;  for  if  they  were  to  be  put  fooner 
into  the  Ground,  they  would  grow  woody  be- 
fore Winter^  ahd  many  of  them  canker  and  go 
off*.  Let  the  Earth  be  frefh  fandy  Loam,  well 
fifted. 

Our  choice  l!ulipi  are  now  in  Flower,  and  muft 
be  Ihaded  from  the  Mid-day  Sun,  and  defended 
from  the  Rain,  if  we  arc  minded  to  have  them 
laft  a  long  Time  in  Flower  •,  when  they  have  done 
blowing,  break  off  the  Seed-Pods,  that  the  Roots 
may  gather  Strength. 

If  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  dry  fome  of  his 
choiceft  Tulip'IjeaVfiSj  he  muft  provide  Books  of 
4>rown  Paper,  and  lay  the  Leaves  of  the  Flowers 
fingly  between  the  Leaves  of  the  Book  5  when 
they  have  been  in  this  State  for  a  Day,  prefs'd 
down  by  a  very  gentle  Weight,  they  muft  be 
Ihifted  into  a  frefti  Book,  and  removed  in  like 
Manner  from  one  Book  to  another  every  twenty- 
four  Hours,  adding  more  Weight  as  they  grow 
dryer :  In  fine,  when  all  the  Moifture  is  oat  of 
them,  we  may  then  ftick  them  upon  thick  white 
Paper,  with  a  little  Gum-Arabick  and  feir  Water, 
and  they  will  hold  their  Colour  for  many  Months. 
I  the  rather  mention  this  Way  of  drying  Plants 
and  Flowers  at  this  Time,  becaufe  every  Lover 
of  Botany  is  not  perhaps  rightly  (killed  in  pre- 
ferving  Specimens   of  PlantSj  and  alfo  becaufe 
this  Month  affords  us  greater  Variety  Qf  Plants 

Hh  for 
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for  chat  Purpofe,  than  any  other  Month  in  the 
whole  Year. 

Be  now  careful  to  tye  up  the  Spindles  of  your 
Carnations^  left  they  are  broken  by  the  Winds  or 
other  Accidents. 

Repeat  the  Sowing  of  many  annual  Fk>wers» 
fuch  as  the  fmall  Annual  Stocky  Venus  Looka^- 
Gla/s,  and  Candy-Tufisj  giving  them  frequent 
Waterings  (if  the  Weather  be  dry)  'till  they 
come  up. 

About  the  fifteenth,  if  the  Weather  be  gentte 
and  fettled,  which  is  (as  fome  fay)  when  the 
Mulberry-Leaves  are  as  large  as  a  Crov^s  Foot^ 
bring  your  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  out  of  the 
Coniervatory.  What  I  here  mention  of  the  Af«/- 
hrrfs  indicating  to  us  the  proper  Time  for  bring- 
ing Abroad  our  tender  Plants,  has,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, Reafon  enough  in  it,  (though  fome  will 
not  allow  it  as  a  fure  Rule  to  go  by)  for  the 
Mulberry-Tree y  which  is  a  foreign  P/tf»/,  and  has 
a  thicker  Juice  than  any  other  Tree  that  I  know 
of,  requires  (as  we  find)  a  fettled  Warmth  and* 
equal  Temperature  of  Air  to  put  its  Juices  into 
Motion  *,  and  as  that  Motion  cannot  in  a  few 
Days/hew  itfelf  in  theProdudion  of  the  Leaves^ 
and  would  ftop  upon  the  leaft  Appearance  of 
Froft,  fo  of  Confequence,  when  we  fee  the  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  arrived  at  the  Largenefs  of  a  Crowds 
Foot,  we  may  be  affured  the  Weather  has  been^ 
for  fome  Time,  in  a  gentle  State,  and  therefore 
our  Orange-Trees  may  then  come  Abroad  with 
Safety  ;  for  we  have  had  no  Inftance  of  Weather 
that  has  been  capable  of  injuring  the  Orange- 
Tree  after  enjoying  a  ferene  Week  in  this  Month. 
It  is  a  Thing  worthy  our  Remark,  how  many 
different  Degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  are  neceflary 
to  the  Vegetation  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Plants. 
The  Temper  of  Air  in  January^  pulhes  forth 

the 
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the  Buds  of  the  Elder-Tree ;  the  greater  Warmth 
in  February  puts  the  Goofeberry-Bujh  and  fome 
Sorts  of  the  ^ickfet  in  Motion  -,  in  March  we  fee 
the  Bloflbms  of  the  Almond  and  Peach-Tree  -,  in 
Aprils  the  £/w,  and  fome  others,  begin  to  open 
their  Leaves,  and  the  Mulberry  will  not  ftir  'till 
the  Weather  of  this  Month  is  fettled  ;  and  every 
Plant  may  perhaps  require  a  diftinft  Degree  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  make  jc 
vegetate.  This  is  not  unlike  what  we  obferve  in 
Melting  or  Liquifying  of  metalick  and  other  Bo- 
dies. Ice  will  melt  with  lefs  Heat  than  Tallow, 
Tallow  with  lefs  Heat  than  Wax,  Wax  with  lefs 
Heat  than  Rofin,  Rofin  than  Lead  or  Tin,  and 
thefe  will  melt  with  lefs  Heat  than  other  Metals, 

Upon  bringing  out  your  Orange-Trees  and 
other  Exoticks,  clean  their  Leaves  from  the  Duft 
they  have  got  in  the  Houfe,  unlefs  a  gentle 
Shower  favcs  you  that  Trouble  5  give  them  all 
frclh  Earth  on  the  Surface  of  their  Pots  or  Cafes, 
and  water  them  well  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
Order  they  Ihould  (land.  Let  not  the  Sun  (hine 
too  hot  upon  your  Orange-Trees^  for  that  will- 
make  their  Leaves  turn  yellow. 

Now  make  Cuttings  of  Ftcaides  and  Sedums^ 
letting  fuch  of  them  as  arc  very  fucculent  lye 
a  Day  or  two  in  the  Sun,  after  they  are  cat 
from  the  Plants  to  dry  the  wounded  Parts,  and 
then  plant  them  in  an  open  Border  to  be  potted, 
after  they  have  ftruck  Root,  which  will  be  in 
lefs  than  two  Months. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  the  Arabian  Jejfamine ;  they 
eafily  take  Root. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Geraniums^  and  other  fuch 
iikc  exotick  Shrubs,  in  fome  open  Border ;  they 
will  take  Root  better  there  than  in  Pots. 

H  h  2  AbpMC 


StocI^  of  tj,e  commc 
^ot  fcariul  that  thcli 
Jtocks,  becaufe  our  cc 

the  Trutiv  of  it,  as  w. 
J^urel  upon  the  machC 
^ery  freely.  ^^ 

,r^"^Jl  "s  are  minded 
the  Ufe  of  the  next  ^ 
<iclay  tJwt  Wprk,  JUft 
roughly  dry  Xn^if 
and  I  cannot  help  tafcim 
th^  Intent  of  fuchaBuy 
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«.w"ty  of  a  good  BuiJd 
ijl^nce  for  thf  keeping 
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b^n^^difcouraged  from  t 

^:3*^'"^s  the  End  of  tl 
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Abroad  fifteen  Days  before  you  put  them  in  a 
Hot-Bed. 

When  the  Weather  is  fettled,  tranfplant  from 
the  Hot-Bed  to  the  open  Borders  all  your  choice 
Annuals,  as  Capjicums^  African  and  French  Ma- 
rygoldsj  Amaranthus^  Baftls^  Convolvulus^  Hfc, 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Pyracantba  of  the  tender 
Shoots,  and  Cuttings  of  the  Pajfton-Tree^  in  moift 
Places, 


Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
FIower^Garden. 

OUR  choiceft  Tulips  are  now  in  Flower,  as 
alfo  fome  Stock  July-fleers,  Double  PFall- 
flowers,  Monkjbood,  Single  Scarlet  Licbnefs,  Boulh 
Pinks^Sweet'lVilliams,  Double  Tellow  Globe-fioivcrs, 
Sea  Pinks,  Candy  Tufts,  Venus  Looking-Glnfs,  An- 
nualStock,  Periwinkle,  Doiible  Daiftes,  and  Feather^ 
few.  Foxgloves,  Muleins,  Bulbous  Iris^  fome  Afie- 
monies  and  Ranunculus  that  were  put  late  in  tlic 
Ground,  Double  IV bite  Rocket,  HoneyfuckleSy  Py- 
racantba, Syringa,  Rofes,  Apple  Blofjoms,  Spircas, 
Spanifh  Broom,  Guilder  Rofes,  Laburnum,  Canter- 
bury  Bells,  Cytiffus,  Columbines,  Larkfpurs,  Gla- 
diolus, Poppies,  Pceonies,  Fraxinelia,  Spidcr-ivcrt, 
Cyanus,  Antirrhinum,  Valerian,  Martagons,  Lillics^ 
Orcbis,  Iris,  Marygolds,  fome  Lupines,  Oranges, 
Ficoides,  Aloes,  Sedums,  Geraniums  j  and  in  the 
Water-Tubs,  the  Tellow  Nympbea  or  IVater-LiUy, 
Pond'lVeeds,  fVater^Ranunculus,  the  Flamula  or 
Spearwort,  and  Frogbits. 


H  h  3  IVry.s 


'Tis   now'The  beft  sJ 


I  Snow  a  goo 

LLM   ^Vaih  theme 

"Pinthefloufe.  "^^ 

'lis   r 

■Kaors  of 

'ng,  mto  our  Water  T  J? 
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War, .;      ,,-    "  y^"  <^o'ieft 
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Pod.  Alfo  deftroy  Earwigs  with  Oxboofs  and 
Tobacco- Pipes-,  for  the  Way  of  guarding  your 
Carnations  from  thefe  deftruftive  Infcfts  with  Ba- 
fons  and  Troughs  of  Water,  is  of  little  Signifi- 
cation, becaufe  they  have  Wings,  though  not 
cafily  difcovcrcd. 

Gather  Auricula  and  Pdyantbos  Seed,  and  prc- 
fcrve  it  in  the  Seed-Pods  till  you  fow  it. 

Bring  abroad  your  Aloes ^  Torcb-^Tx/tleSj  Eu- 
pborbiutns^  and  tender  TiibimalsJ  and  clean  them 
from  the  Duft  they  have  contrafted  in  the  Houfe : 
Alfo  pull  off  with  Care  the  decayed  Leaves  of 
your  Aloesj  and  tranfplant  them,  if  there  is  Occa- 
fion,  into  bigger  Pots. 

We  may  now  take  off  Cuttings  of  the  Eu- 
pborbium  and  Torch-Tbifile^  letting  them  lye  in 
the  Sun  till  the  Wounds  are  healed,  before  wc 
put  them  into  the  Ground;  let  the  Earth  for 
them  be  the  fame  as  I  dirked  for  the  Indian 

Now  take  off  the  Off-fets  and  Suckers  grow- 
ing about  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  your  Aloes ; 
plant  them  in  the  fame  Earth  mentioned  above, 
and  let  them  remain  abroad  fifteen  Days  be- 
fore they  are  fet  into  a  Hoc-Bed.  Give  thefe 
fucculent  Plants  little  Water  till  they  have  taken 
Root. 

Water  Orar^es  (which  are  now  in  Flower) 
frequently,  a  little  at  a  Time,  that  the  Fruit  may 
fet  \  and  pick  off  the  Bloffoms  where  they  are  too 
thick.  Now  you  can  hardly  give  your  Myrtles 
too  much  Water.i  remember  they  naturally  grow 
in  Marfhy  Ground. 

Continue  to  tranfplant  Annuals  after  Rain,  and 
fow  others  to  fucceed  thofe  fowo  in  the  former 
Months. 

H  h  4  Flowers 
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f^lov^en  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Gard^n. 

WE  have  now  blowing  African  and  French 
Marygolds^   Convolvulus^    Female  BalfamSj 
Afnarantbus^  Lark/purs^  Candy-Tufts^  Venus  Look- 
ing'GlafSy  Annual  Stocks^  Stock  July-flawers^  Dou- 
ble Scarlet   Lychnefs^    Rofe  Campions^  Sweet-fViU 
liams^    Campanulas^  Fox-gloves^   Muleins^   Afotb- 
Mulcm^  Sea  Pinks^  Double  PinkSy  Virgins  Bower ^ 
Perkvinkley  CyanuSy  Lillies^    Martagons^    Monks- 
koody  Sun-flowerSy   Holly-hocks:^   Na/iurtium    Indi- 
cum^  Gentian^  Virginian  Spiderwort^  Scarlet  Beans^ 
Szvet't    Sultan^     Poppies,,     Pomegranates^    OUveSy 
.0;v?;/ftv,    Lemons^    Geraniums^    Ftcoides^  Sedums^ 
Fritillaria   Crajfa^  RofeSj  Honeyfuckles^  Jejfamine^ 
Oleander^    SpafiiJJj  Broofn^  Jlellebore^  Indian  Ftg^ 
fome    Carnations^     Double    flowered   Featberfew^ 
Valerian^    Sea    Ragwort^     Orchis^    Aniirrbinum^ 
Lupines^  and  China  Pinks.    In  the  Water  Tubs 
we  have  the  Double  fVbite  Nympbea  or  tVater-Lilly^ 
the  Si?!gle  27llow,  the  fVater-Fiolefj  and  IVater- 
Milfoil  in  Flower. 


SL-;? 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Garden  in  JULT. 


E  may  yet  continue  to  lay  Carnations 
as  they  gather  Strength,  and  often 
refrefh  them  with  Water,  fhading 
the  Bloflbms  from  the  violent  Heat 
of  the  Sun. 

Continue 
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Continue,  to  deftroy  Weeds,  and  cut  down 
the  Flower  Stems  of  fuch  curious  Flowers  as  have 
done  blowing,  unlefs  they  are  worth  laving  for 
Seed. 

Now  is  the  bcft  Time  to  raife  Myrtles  of 
Cuttings,  taking  only  the  moft  tender  Shoots; 
fct  them  in  the  Shade,  and  give  them  frequent 
Waterings. 

Traniplant  now  fuch  Bulbs  as  you  took  not 
out  of  the  Ground  the  laft  Month. 

We  may  fow  Tulip  Seeds,  which  are  now  ripe, 
in  Cafes  of  light  Earth,  that  they  may  be  carry'd 
under  fome  Shelter  in  the  Winter.  Sow  alfo  fomc 
Anemony  Seed  as  direfted  in  February^  and  fprinkle 
it  often  with  Water. 

Clip  for  the  fecond  Time  Box  Edgings. 

Continue  to  make  Cuttings  of  Torcb-Tbiftles^ 
Indian  Figs^  Ftg-Marygolds^  Tytbimals,  Sedums^ 
and  other  fucculent  Plants. 

Give  frcfh  Earth  to  the  Surface  of  your  Orange 
Tubs,  which  Work  flioujd  be  dpne  at  lead  four 
Times  a  Year. 

About  the  20***,  inoculate  Orange  rather  upon 
Lemon  Stocks  than  any  other. 

This  is  the  Time  when  the  Berries  of  the  Coffee- 
Tree  ripen ;  they  are  then  of  a  bright  red  Co- 
lour, and  may  be  gather'd  for  fowing  immediately, 
cleaning  their  Seeds  from  the  Pulp:  Set  them 
fingly  about  an  Inch  deep  in  Pots  of  fine  Earth, 
and  give  them  the  Affiftance  of  a  Hot-bed, 
by  which  Means  they  will  fprout  in  lefs  than 
fix  Weeks  Time,  a«  I  have  feen  at  the  Phy- 
fick  Garden  at  Amfterdam.  This  Plant  being 
a  great  Rarity,  fee  the  Figure  of  it,  Plate  I. 
Fig.  II. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Ananus  being  ripe  about 
this  Time,  cut  off  the  Crown  of  Leaves  which 
grows  on  the  Top  of  it,   and  plant  it.  in  light 
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fandy  Earth ;  it  will  prefendy  ftrikc  Root  with 
the  Aillftance  of  a  Hot-bed  made  of  Tanners 
Bark^  for  they  will  not  bear  die  Steam  of  Hoiie- 
dung. 

We  may  alfo  now  lay  down  young  Shoots  of  the 
Arabian  Jejfamine. 

Tie  up  and  prune  all  your  Exotick  Plants 
which  grow  diforderly ;  they  will  be  coveted 
with  freih  Shoots  before  they  are  fet  into  die 
Houfe. 

Gather  fuch  Flower  Seeds  as  arc  now  ripe, 
drying  them  well  in  their  Seed-Veflels  before 
they  are  beaten  out  \  and  even  after  that,  dry 
them  in  the  Sun  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  before 
you  lay  them  up,  for  elfe  they  will  be  fubjed 
to  rot. 

Yet  few  fomc  Annuals  in  Edgings,  to  blow  in 
Septembers  for  then  the  Garden  wants  Flowers. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

THE  Carnation  is  now  the  Glory  of  the 
Flower- Garden,  and  the  Seedlings  of  that 
Flower  offer  fomething  new  every  Day.  The 
other  Flowers  now  blowing,  are  Oranges^  Lemons^ 
Myrtles^  ColuteaSy  Oleanders^  Geraniums^  Pajfion- 
flowers  of  feveral  Kinds,  Jejfamine  of  Arabia^ 
Brazil  Jejfamine^  common  White  Jejfamine^  Pome- 
granatesy  Olives^  Capers^  Bean  Caper^  Fictndes^ 
fome  AloeSy  SeduviSy  Dittany^  fome  Rofes^  Annh 
mum  Pliniiy  Cdnvolvulus^  Amaranths^  African 
and  French  Marygoldj  Tulip-Tree^  Golden  Rod^ 
Frittillaria  Crajfa^  Apocinum  feveral  Sorts,  Afpbih 
dely  Tuberofesy  Cardinal  Flower^  Double  Scarlet 
.l^ychnefsy  Campanulus^  Virgins  Bower^  Sweet 
$ultans^  Capficum^  Marvel  of  Peru^  Female  BaU 

famSf 
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fams^  Eagle 'flower^  China  Pwks,  Sun-fowers^ 
HolMocksy  Foxgloves^  Everlaftirtg  Flowers^  Scar- 
let Beans^  fome  Double  Poppies^  Gentian^  Fraxinel- 
la^  Nafturtium  Indicuniy  Veronica^  Nigilloj  Chn^ 
fantbemum^  LupineSy  Stock  July-flowers j  Spiderwort^ 
Indian  Ftgs^  Arbutus^  and  fome  of  the  late  fown 
Annuals. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Grecn-Uoufe  and 
Flcnver^Garden  in  JUGUST. 

■  H  E  beginning  of  this  Month  is  a  good 
Seafon  for  parting  Auriculas^  that 
they  may  gather  iufficient  Strength 
before  Spring.  Rather  plant  one 
fingle  Head  in  each  Pot  than  covet 
many,  for  where  we  leave  more  than  one  upon  a 
Root,  we  miift  expect  the  Bloflbms  will  be  fmalL 
•Tis  now  a  proper  Time  to  tranfplant  your 
Seedling  Auriculas  above  five  Inches  a-part,  up- 
on a  Border  of  well-fifted  Earth  -,  give  them 
a  gentle  Sprinkling  of  Water  after  planting,  and 
ihade  them  from  the  Sun  with  Mats  for  fifteen 
Days. 

Now  alfo  tranfplant  your  feedling  Solyanthos 
upon  a  fhady  Border,  and  divide  the  old  Roots. 

If  we  have  any  good  Seeds  of  the  bulbous  /rw, 
Frittillaries^  and  Ranunculus^  it  is  now  a  very 
proper  Seafon  to  fow  them,  covering  the  Seeds 
with  a  thin  Coat  of  fine-fifted  Earth.  Note^ 
Seminaries  of  this  kind  will  reward  our  Pati- 
ence with  great  Variety  of  beautiful  Flowers. 
l^ote  alfo.  The  beft  Ranunculus  Seed  comes  from 
prance. 

Shade 
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Sbide  iwr  Atmamy  mod  f^  Sad,  whicK 

iPUat  ^k  imrmmmnj  and  vt  onf  oov  m^ 

C^pctts^  and  Sm^d^ps, 

Cot  down  the  witha^d  Solks  of  fuch  „ 
as  have  done  bkiwmg^  aodwcsuy  dowoitu 
Roocs  for  locredc 

Gather  Seeds  in  a  city  Thf. 

The  Middle  of  the  Moorfi,  or  Cmewte 
liter,  cut  the  inarched  Orju^t  Stod^  from  die 
bciring  Trees ;  but  be  czttM  jm  do  tr  gcacJf » 
fer  fictr  of  biraking  the  new  giaficd  Bnndi 
fiixn  the  Stock  i  leave  the  Chj  upGo  Aem  "till 
die  fbUowing  Sprmg^  and  guard  tbesn  bom  liigli 

It  is  now  a  good  Scafoji  to  tranfpIiQt  WJirltoB 
ppd  Or^-jyf  T.'TC^  if  tJm  Work  W4s  ooc  done  afl 
AfrSprmg,  H 

Vir  n.x  your  Cuttings  of  ^v  ^_;^;,.,  .  , 
'i.:^t^iV,  Cvc.  too  tenderly  in  the  Hot-beds; 
c  ^';  :hr,:^  Air  that  they  may  harden  againft  the 

r^-:  SJ  :n;  of  Pinks  in  a  Nurfery,  to  plant  out 
.  \'    .\  .owv-^*:  x:xmer. 

VV-    -^>    ,^>m    make   l^ayers   of  all  Sorts  of 
>*  ,cs  iix:  T'^.-s  uhkh  remain  abroad  all  Win- 
c  m^\s  ,-  .:^ix^  ro  lay  down  the  moft  tender 
Sxvw 

1\  '♦-^v  :x*  F-:v\  tike  on  and  plant  our  Ijch 

,x   \\x      .\;-ii;: -ir^  Ljirr-^    as  arr  well  rooted  i 

V     :  v>^    V  <i    •.-   : V  Pi^.'rs  where  they  are  to 

v.-»  .   ;X-  y  ^^c:?:  w^  Sr  .TLvh  ftronger  than 

v-  ^- «;:  o,^  X*  Sii^rri   n  :.V  Spring.     Alio 

*  -V    Vl\\!v  ?    %;r   rut    V:v   fjjh  C£rK^:::KJ  as 

^s\     ;v\    ^^^•^  .-T>,x^^  .".  :>vr  \>-iner  Month; 

N>v     \  c  '^  ..    Ns:  X*  ^:  ,v  :*;.?  Via-:::  nl'  .\fsr:h 

\\ 
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Tranfplant  feedling  Carnations  at  a  Foot  Di- 
ftance. 

If  we  find  any  old  Roots  of  Carnations  which 
are  difpofed  to  blow  late,  put  them  now  in  Pots 
of  frefli  Earth,  to  fet  into  the  Green-houfe  in  OSlo^ 
her  \  I  have  often  by  that  Means  had  good  Flowers 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Winter. 

Now  fet  into  the  Houfc  your  Aloes^  Torcb^. 
^bijlles^  Eupbcrhiumsj  and  other  fuch  tender  fuc- 
culent  Plants. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Gardens. 

WE  have  yet  feme  CarnationSy  with  Sun^ 
flowers  and  Holly-bocks^  Rofes^  Pomegra- 
nate^^ ArbutuSy  JeJfamineSy  the  Common  Pf^te^ 
Spanijfj  JVbitey  Brafil  IFbitey  Indian  Tellowy  and 
Arabian  Jeffamine^  both  Double  and  Single  Oran^ 
gesy  MyrtleSy  Oleander^  Apocinamy  Ftcotdes  of  ma- 
ny Kinds,  fome  Aloes ^  Pajfton- flowers  of  various 
Sorts,  fome  SedumSy  Geranium^  Tree-Mallows^ 
Coluteay  Guernfey  Lillys  TuberofeSy  Cardi/iaUflow^ 
ery  Female  Baljamy  Marvel  of  PerUy  Cbrifan- 
themumy  Everlafling  -flowers y  Colcbiums  Autumn 
Tellow  CrocuSy  CyclamenSy  African  and  French 
Marygoldsy  ConvolvuluSy  Capficumy  Starworts^ 
Amarantbsy  Nigillay  Sweet-Sultany  ScabiouSy  Na- 
fturtium  Indicumy  Linariay  Stock  July -flowerSy  £- 
ringOy  Virgins  Bowery  and  thofe  Annuals  fown 
late.  Annual  Stocky  Poppiesy  Larkfpury  Cany-Tufts^ 
&c.  Alfo  we  have  Double  VioletSy  fome  Auriculas 
and  PolyantboSy  which  now  feeling  a  Temper  of 
Air  equal  to  theH*  natural  blowing  Seafon, 
(i.  e.  April)  are  led  to  bring  forth  their  Flowera 
at  this  Time :  Alfo  the  Altbea-Frutex  flowers  as 
(^is  Time. 
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Works  to  be   done 
Flower-Garden  in 


in  the  Green-Uoufe  and 
SEPTEMBER, 


O  U  have  now  fevera!  Kinds  of  Flow- 
ers rifing  to  a  confidcrriblc  Hdghti 
therefore  to  prevent  Hazards  by  the 
Winds,  tie  them  carefully  to  Stakes  ^ 
for  if  Plants  arc  loofc>  a  little  Wind 
injures  them. 

If  you  have  not  in  the  preceding  Month  taken 
off  your  Carnaiion  Layers*  defer  that  Work  no 
longer,  but  be  fure  to  plant  them  in  the  Pliccs 
where  they  arc  to  bloflbni ;  you  will  find  the 
Advantage  by  fb  doing. 

Now  fow  Poppm^  Lark/purs^  Annual  St^ck^ 
Candy-Tufls^  and  y€nus  Lookin^^Glafs^  to  ftand 
the  Winter,  and  biollum  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  firft  Week  in  this  Month  we  may  yet  con- 
tinue to  plant  Evergreens^  fuch  as  H^lUs^  Ttws^ 
&c.  if  they  rife  with  good  Roots;  but  jiag^Jl  15 
much  the  better  Seafon, 

Yet  tranfplant  flowering  Shrubs  of  all 
and  make  Layers  of  them. 

We  may  ftiU  continue  to  tranfplant  all  F 
which  are  fibrous-rooted^  and  have  done  blowings 
Ufo  cut  down  the  Flower  Stems  of  thofe  wbidi 
arc  to  remain  growing,  within  three  Inches  of  the 
Grounds. 

'Tis  now  a  good  Time  to  put  into  the  Ground 
fome  Ancmony  and  RauuuculHS  Roots,  m  blo«r 
early,  let  the  Earth  be  a  light  natural  Soil  well 
fifted  for  the  Ammosms^  but  the  JUnuitcMltts 
Ihould  have  about  half  rotted  Wood  mixed  with  it, 

Abou; 
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About  the  End,  put  in  fomc  tulips,  crpecially 
the  Brecdcrst  but  give  them  not  rich  Ground  *,  re- 
inecnbring  always,  *tis  Want  of  Nourifliment  is 
the  Caufe  of  Variegations  in  Plants;  therefore 
my  Advice  is  to  plant  all  breeding  Tulips  in  Rub- 
biih  of  old  Buildings  one  half,  and  the  reft  natu* 
i  ral  Soil ;  or  clfc  fet  them  about  your  pyramid 
"    Tfu^s^  which  have  ftood  long  enough  to  impov^erilli 

the  Earth. 
i         Now  put  into  the  Ground  your  Junquil  Roots^ 

■  and  let  them  ftand  two  or  three  Years  in  the  fame 
Place. 

•  Sow  Stock  July-firjuers^  that  you  may  have  a 
Supply  in  the  Springs  if  the  Winter  deftroya 
your  old  Stocks.  They  love  a  dry  Soil,  mix'd 
with  Lime  Rubbifh, 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  houfc  your 
Orange  Trees,  Gcraniufns^  Ftcoides^  SedumSy  and 
others  of  the  like  tender  Nature ;  but  fet  them 
not  in  Order  till  OUohit^  that  you  may  bring  in 
your  Myrtksy  and  fuch  more  hardy  Plants.  Let 
the  Windows  of  the  Houfe  remain  open  Night 

taiul  Day. 
Wc  may  yet  fow  the  Seeds  of  bulbous-rootcd 
Plants,    as   Tulips^   Anemonies^   Ranunculus^    bul* 
bous  Iris^    MarUigom^    Crocus^    and   Fritillaries^ 
ft    in   Pocs  or  Cafei  of  frefh  natural  Earth  well 

■  lifted, 

Flmvers  now  hlowtng  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
F lower  *Gar den. 

WE  have  now  in  Ftower  the  commofi 
^Fbiu  Jejfamme,  the  Spantfl^  tTbite^  tbo 
Indian  Tdlow^  and  the  Brajil  Jeffamims^  Gtrmik 
ymt  of  fcveral  Sorts,  various  Kinds  of  FtcmdeSy 
JLwiUKHS^    Pajj^m-fimtrs^   fooie  Alm^  Tblafifit 

Stmjtr- 


L 


,  Amnmum   Plbm^   Gutmfty   UUji 
Annsramthsy  Cyiismuni^  Cdcbicums^ 
Cbrifanthenmm^  Sun-ftawcn^   HoUj- 
iy^m^i^  African  and   Frtncb  Marygdds^ 
ts^  Marvel  of  Peru^  Femak  Balfams^  i 
Nafturiium     Indkum^     Sfidirwori^ 
r  &iMi)  Saffron  Crocus^  Pappits^  Latkfpur$^  j 
'  Stocky  Ferns  Looking  Gldfs^  Candy  Tufis^ 
:  Julj'pfivers^  fome  Carnathns^  Auriculas^  P^  , 
^mths/  China   Pwks,  Myrtles^    Manihly  R^es^\ 
J^iTi  of  fcveral  Kinds,  Pomegranaies^  Arhutuf^ 
Oksmders,  ColuUa^  Capftcum  Indictim^  and  Altbea^  \ 
frulcx. 


fft 


fTorh  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  OCTOBER. 

I B  O  U  T  the  Beginning  of  this  MontH 
houfc  your  Myrtles^  Amomum  Plimf^ 
Marum  Syriacum^  Meleantbus^  and 
fuch  tender  Greens  as  remain  yet  a- 
broad  »  at  the  fame  Time  giviug 
them,  and  all  other  Houfe- Greens,  a  trefh  Cover- 
ing of  Earth,  without  difturbing  their  Roots:  Tic 
up  fuch  as  grow  diforderly,  and  fct  them  in  their 
proper  Places  to  ftand  the  Winter,  minding  to  fct 
the  moft  tender  Plants,  fuch  as  Aloes^  Torcb-Tbifttes^ 
Melon-Tbijilest  Eupborbium^  &c.  nearcft  the  Sunt 
AOd  the  others  which  are  more  hardy,  towards  the 
Hick  of  the  Houfe.  After  the  Middle  of  the 
Month  give  no  more  Water  to  your  tender  fucai- 
IBII  Plants,  for  they  arc  fubjcCl  to  rot. 

At  the  placing  your  Exoticks  in  the  Houfc, 
^l^fcrvt,  that  only  one  third  Part  of  the  Floor 


( 
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be  taken  up  with  the  Shelves  for  the  Plants,  fo 
that  there  may  be  as  much  Vacancy  left  between 
them  and  the  Windows,  and  the  fame  Space  be- 
tween them  and  the  Back  of  the  Houfe ;  this 
Proportion  being  obferved,  the  Houfe  will  not 
be  fo  fubjeA  to  Damps  as  if  it  was  crouded,  and 
there  will  be  Air  enough  contained  in  it  to  nou- 
rifh  the  Plants,  if  it  was  to  be  clofely  fhut  up  a 
Month  together. 

When  you  water  your  houfed  Plants,  let  it 
be  in  the  Morning  when  the  Sun  fhines  upon 
them. 

Keep  open  the  Windows  of  the  Houfe  Day  and 
Night  till  About  the  fifteenth,  and  after  that  Time 
open  them  only  in  the  Day-time. 

Now  make  an  End  of  putting  in  your  Tulips^ 
and  plant  alio  fome  Anemomes  and  Ranunculus. 

Continue  ftill  to  tranfplant  and  lay  Rofes  and 
fuch  like  flowering  Shrubs*  Alfo  plant  the  Cut- 
tings of  Jejfamine  and  Honeyfuckle  in  fhady  Bor- 
ders, well  wrought  with  a  Spade  \  and  be  fure  to 
bury  at  leaft  two  Joints  of  each  Cutting  in  the 
Ground. 

We  may  now  fow  the  Berries  of  Tew^  Holly^ 
and  fuch  TEvergrccns  as  have  been  prepared  in 
Earth  or  Sand. 

Set  your  Pots  of  Carnations^  which  arc  now 
blowing,  into  the  Green-Houfe  near  the  Door, 
where  they  may  have  the  moft  Air.  *  So  alfo  in 
the  placing  your^xotick  Plants  in  the  Houfe, 
let  the  moft  tender  ftand  the  moft  remote  from 
the  Door,  the  more  hardy  will  bear  the  Air, 
efpecially  the  Ftcoides\  but  ufe  none  of  them 
with  too  much  Tendcrnefs,  for  more  Plants  have 
been  kiird  with  too  much  Care,  than  have  been 
prefcrved. 

I  i  Flowers 


Mmibly  Dire£ihmf$r  wiiring  [Nor, 


Mrs  n^w  Mowing  in  the  Gnm^Hm^  ^n< 
Fltrwer-Garden, 


'E  have  now  flowering  fome  Orsngeu  Mwtlesfi 
Geraniums^    Amomum  Plinu^   Gdd€B  Affie^^ 
i,  Fi€0idis^  ox PgMarygdh^  LmmrMs^  Af4-^ 


ms^  Spanijh  Jejfan 
%  Brajil  Jiffatmne^ 
mp€rviv€ns^  P&meg 
,  Single  Polyantboi^ 
ersy  Afiifs^  Amirrk 
fts^  Saffron-Crocus^  > 
^.^ral  Sorts  of  Cyclam* 
nl  Kinds,    African  an 


iMdmrnTdbrnJ^ 
mnmnjejfamm^  fluf* 
nM€^  jMbSu$^  Anam* 
C&rnatwm^  Stc£k  Jwh^ 
(m^  AmsratUbs^  Drnm 
7kbicMm^  MmUhij  Ri/hi 
Paffim-Trtit  of  fere- 
rtmb  MarjgsUs^  Mar- 
Ufigk  H^dlhfimcerh  and 


vd  ot  Peruy  Cdfjkim^ 

|aa>e  Bulbs  from  the  Cape  if  Gmdrlhpit  i^n*s 

Eafe^  or  Fiola  Tricphr^  and  the  Lsurus-Ttims. 


JVorks  to  be  done  in   tie  Green-Houfe  and 
Fk-.ier^Garden  in  NOrEM^ER. 


S  this  Month,  if  the  Weather  is  not 
Very  fevere,  open  the  Windows  of 
your  Green-Houfe  a  little,  efpeci- 
a]!y  if  the  Sjh  lhir.es,  and  at  the 
Lnie  l^inie  give  Water  to  fuch 
:>  .li  ricu:re  ir.  Let  all  the  Water  you  ufe 
e  houfvd  Pl.int5  be  as  fimple  as  polTible  ;  for 
..:<>  of  D.irgs  or  other  hoc  Irgrccicr/.5, 
vour  PLnrs. 


If  K'o 


-•o-!d  begin  to  k:  in,  rrake  a  fmi!l 


tuv'o:  Cr..iKaiK  and  when  it  b'jrr.s  cl.\^tr,   hang 
!:  v:.>  r.;r.ir  the  Windoi*^  ^    but  do  this  or.!v  at 

Ni-ht: 
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Night:  Or,  indeed,  if  you  had  the  Convcnicncy 
of  or^e  of  thofe  Chimnies  improved  by  the  Reve- 
rend and  Learned  Dr.  Defaguliers^  it  might  be 
fet  to  work  upon  this  Occafion ;  'tis  much  the 
beft'  Invention  that  I  know  of  for  warming  a 
Grecn-Houfe. 

In  this  Month  lay  up  Heaps  of  Earth  for 
your  feveral  Sorts  of  Flowers,  and  make  the  pro- 
per Mixtures  for  the  feveral  Exoticks,  as  I  have 
direfted  in  the  former  Months.  Wher^  the 
Ground  is  too  ftifF,  and  we  dcfire  a  natural  Mix- 
ture, to  bring  it  to  the  State  of  Loam,  we  riiuft 
add  to  it  a  fufEcient  Quantity  of  Drift  or  Sea- 
Sand. 

Now  lay  down  your  Auricula  Pots  upon  their 
Side,  the  Plants  towards  the  Siin  ;  for  much  Wet 
rots  their  Leaves,  and  Froft  is  very  injurious  to 
them. 

Shelter  your  young  Seedling  Bulbs  from  the 
Frofti  but  give  them  Air  every  Day^  or  they 
will  go  off. 

.  If  the  Weather  be  open,  we  may  yet  tranfplant 
Rofes^  Jejfamine  and  Hon^yfuckUy  Syringa  and  Lylac. 
Now  cut  down  the  Stalks  of  Flowers  that  have 
done  blowing,  within  three  Inches  of  the  Root  ^ 
1  mean  fuch  as  blow  tall ;  for  Saffron^  Cyclamen^ 
SLm\  Colchicumy  mufthave  their  Herbage  prcferv*cj 
till  it  natufaliy  decays. 

Unnail  your  Pajfton-Trees  from  the  Wall,  iand 
lay  them  upon  the  Ground,  that  when  fcvere 
Frofts  coniie,  we  may  cover  them  with  Straw. 

Tie  up  all  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Stakes ;  for  the 
Wind  of  this  Seafon  breaks  and  deftroys  fuch  as 
are  loofc  and  at  liberty. 

We  may  about  the  Beginning,  plant  Hyacinths^ 
Junquilsy  and  Narcijfus^  Polyantbos  in  Pots,  and 
plunge  them  into  Hot-beds,  to  bloflbm  about 
Cbrijlmas.    • 

I  i  2  Fk—*r\ 


»^^c  now  hu  V'^"'*™ 
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Bark,  as  the  Air  abroad  at  this  Seafon  would  do, 
if  it  was  fufFerM  to  blow  immediately  upon  them 
without  Corrcftion.  Therefore,  at  the  End  of 
every  Green-Houfe  there  ought  to  be  an  Anticham- 
ber,  thro*  which  we  Ihould  pafs  in  the  Winter, 
and  not  by  the  common  Door  or  Windows  in  the 
Front :  The  Chamber  which  I  now  fpeak  of,  is 
recruited  with  frefti  Air  from  abroad  every  Tirpe 
we  go  into  it  •,  and  upon  the  opening  the  Door  of 
that  Room  into  the  Green-Houfe,  the  Air  there 
mixing  with  the  other  which  has  been  pent  up, 
impregnates  it  with  new  Parts,  which  contribute 
to  the  Vegetation  or  Growth  of  Plants,  Now  to 
explain  what  I  mean  by  thefe  Parts  in  the  frelh 
Air,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
I  muft  have  Recourfe  to  fome  Experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  Air,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Nourifhment  of  Animals,  who  are  in  many 
Things  analogous  to  Plants:  For  Example,  a 
Man  who  goes  into  a  Diving-Tqb,  where  he  is 
clofely  (hut  up  from  Air,  except  only  what  the 
Tub  contains,  will,  after  a  little  Space,  find  the 
Air  grow  hotter  and  totter,  'tiJl  at  length  he  is 
in  Danger  of  being  fuftbcatcd,  and  can  have  np 
Relief  but  by  the  Admiffion  of  frefli  Air :  This 
/hews  us,  that  in  Air  there  is  fome  particular 
Quality  which  is  neceflary  to  preferve  Life  in 
human  Bodies,  and  when  that  C^ality  is  exhauft* 
ed,  the  remaining  Air  becomes  ufclefs:  So  every 
one  who  knows  but  little  of  the  Nature  of  Plants, 
has  certainly  taken  Notice,  that  a  Plant,  which 
has  for  fome  Time  been  debarred  from  Air,  turns 
fickly,  lofes  its  Verdure,  and  often  languifhea 
beyond  Cure.  But  again,  we  have  another  Ex- 
periment tending  to  confirm  the  former,  further 
explaining  what  that  Quality  is  in  the  Air  which 
is  neceflary  tq  maintaui  human  Life,  which 
feems  to  be  the  fame  which  is  neceflary  to  main- 

I  i  3  x»^>sv 
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tain  Fire  or  Flame  :    A  lighted  Candle,  for  Ex- 
ample, being  fet  under  a  Bell,  clofely  fix*d  upon 
a  Table  will  burn  perhaps  a  Minute  or  r*'o»    ta 
proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Air  pent  up  with 
the  Candle  in  the  Bell  ;    but  as  foon  as  the  Qua- 
lity in  that  Air,    which  is  neceflary  to  feed  the 
^lame,  is  exhaufted,  the  Candle  goes  out :  This 
bas  been  try'd  too  often  to  admit  of  any  Difputc 
that  the  Candle  goes  out  by  Chance ;     and  wc 
md  that  by  letting  into  the  Bell  fome  frefli  Air, 
little  before  the  Candle  fhould  have  gone  out. 
It  will  ftill  continue  burning;  and  then  10  fhew 
pthat  this  Quality  in  the  Air  is  the  fame  which 
feeds  the  Life  in  Human  Bodies,    it  was  iry*d, 
Kvhethcrthe  Air  returning  from  the  Lungs,  would 
Tnot  have  the  fame  EflTeft  upon  the  Candle,  as  the 
fextcrnal  Air  had  before,  but  it  had  not ;  the  Can- 
Pdle  went  out  at  its  ufual  Time.     Thus,  it  fccms, 
'when  wc  fuck  in  Air  for  Breath,  the  Lungs  take 
what  is  ncccflary  for  the  Nourilhment  of  our  Bo- 
dies,  and  return  back  the  reft.     But  I  believe  I 
have  faid  enough  to  explain  what  I  defign*d,   ir^ 
prefcribing  the  letting  in  of  frefh  Air,    at  every 
Opportunity,  into  the  Green- Houfe,  and  fliall  now 
proceed. 

Give  little  Water  to  your  Green-Houfc  Plants, 
and  be  furc  to  remember  this  Rule,  that  Aloes^ 
Euphorbiums^  Indian  FtgSj  Mefon^ThiJUes^  T^rch- 
Thijlles^  and  Sedumsy  have  none  at  all  'till  March 
is  almoft  our. 

Provide  Shelters  for  your  tender  Flowers,  fuch 
as  choice  Anemanks  and  Ranunculus^  for  now  the 
great  Frofts  begin. 

Be  not  over4iafty  in  warming  your  Green* 
Houfc  with  artificial  Heats,  but  let  in  as  much 
Sun  as  poflible  \  rather  ftudy  to  keep  the  Froft 
trom  your  Plants,  than  make  them  grow*,  fur 
untimely  Shoots  fpoil  Plants. 


I 
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Pick  off  dead  and  rotten  Leaves  from  your  Jlx- 
ctick  Plants^  for  they  foon  infeft  the  whole. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Gardens. 

TH  E  Leaves  of  the  Striped  Ully^  arc  now 
very  beautiful,  equal  to  any  Flower.  We 
have  now  in  Flower  the  Laurus-Thius^  the  Gla- 
ftenbury  Thorn ^  Geraniums^  Candy-Tuft  Tra\  or 
Tblapji  Sempervivens^  Tellow  Indian  Jeffamim^ 
Spanijb  Jl^nte  Jejfamini^  Cyclamen^  Ftcoides^  Ahes^ 
Single  AnemonieSy  Stock  July-fiowers^  Single  fValU 
jiowersy  Antirrhinum^  Common  Primrofis^  Polyan- 
tbos  ;  and  in  Fruit,  the  Arbutus^  or  Strawberry- 
Tree^  Amomum  Plinii^  Golden  Apples^  Oranges^ 
Lemc/ns^  Citrons^  Pyracantba^  and  in  our  Hot- 
beds we  have  fomc  Hyacinths  and  Narciffus.  Wc 
have  now  alfo  in  Flower  the  Black  ficUeoore^  fon^c 
Snow-drops^  and  the  IVinter  Aconite. 


•tij^gf 
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DESCRIPTION 

O  F    A 

GREEN-HOUSE^ 

CONTRIVED 

For  the  good  keeping  of  Exotick  Plakts 
in  the  Winter ;  the  Defigns  by  Seignior 
Galilei  of  Florence. 


[S  I  conceive  the  little  Regard 
Exotuk  Plants  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Difficulties  which  Gcnclcmcn 
have  met  with  in  preferving  them 
in  the  fVinter^  fo  I  have  endea* 
vourcd  to  lay  down  fuch  Rules  ht 
their  Management,  as  may  render  the  Manner 
of  their  Culture,  eafy  and  familiar  to  every 
Lover  of  thofc  Rarities  j  and  when  I  conGdcr 
how  much  the  Beauty  and  Advantage  of  the 
Oraf^ery  is  owing  to  the  good  Condition  of  die 
Cmfervatory^    I  am  the   Icfs  furprizcd  to  meet 

every 
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every  Day  with  valuable  Colleftions  of  Trees 
half  poifon'd  with  Charcoal,  or  pinchM  to  Death 
with  the  Frofts ;  and  all  thi$  is  owing  to  the  ill 
Contrivance  of  our  Engltjh  Green-Houfcs,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  New  Imprauements^ 
l^art  III.  'Tis  therefore  I  have  confulted  with 
Seignier  Galilei,  a  moft  (kilful  Archited,  about 
compofing  fuch  a  Green-Houfe  as  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  Rules  of  Architefturc,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  Welfare  of 
Foreign  Plants. 

Plate  II.  is  the  Plan  or  Ground-Plat  of  a 
Green- Hpufe  which  will  be  fufficient,  with  the 
following  Dircftions,  to  explain  the  IH^  and 
IV"^  Plates. 

A  and  B  are  two  Rooms  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Green-Houfe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Gardener,  or  to 
be  employed  otherwifc,  as  our  Fancy  direds. 
Thefe  Rooms  are  Paflages  into  the  Green-Houfc 
in  the  Winter^  that  the  cold  Air  may  not  directly 
be  let  in  upon  the  Plants-^  ab,  in  thofe  Rooms 
are  Places  for  Seeds,  Inftruments,  Papers,  Books, 
^c.  and  thofe  mark'd  cc  for  Beds. 

C  in  the  half  Decagon  are  Benches  for  the  mofl: 
tender  Plants^  fuch  as  Aloes,  &c.  This  Place  is 
appointed  for  thofe  Plants,  becaufe  they  may 
enjoy  the  Sun  from  its  Rifing  'till  it  Sets ;  and 
the  Cupola,  being  all  Glafs  towards  the  Soutb^ 
will  ftill  contribute  to  give  them  more  of  the  Sun's 
Warmth;  but  the  Pillars  defg,  which  fupport 
half  the  Cupola,  may  be  left  out  or  kept  Handing 
at  Pleafure  •,  they  will  be  Ornaments  when  the 
Plants  are  in  the  Houfe,  but  are  of  no  great  Ufe 
in  fupporting  the  Cupola  \  the  Roof  alone  may 
bear  up  that  Part  of  it. 

The  Pillars  hikl  mnop  are  of  the  Corin^ 
tbian  Order,  as  aae  the  others,  which  fupport 
the  Cupola  \  they  are  fb  difpofed  as  to  let  tht^ 


arc  out  of  the  Houfc, 
cpen,  like  a  Portico  or 

The  Windows  alio  ofl 
to  Aide  down  when  we 
at  the  Top  of  the  Hoi 
fary* 

TheSafh  Frames  like^l 
may  be  made  to  run  in 
in  the  Theatre,  fo  that 
Dec^on  when  we  give 
are  more  hardy. 

D  D  are  the  Benchcsl 
Houfe  Plants^  fuch  as  Of 
tdc.  They  are  fo  difpofo 
about  them,  for  Convent 

E  is  a  Grotto  and  Fc 
watering  the  Plants  in  tf 
ter  in  that  Bafon  will  b 
Ti^arm  Air  of  the  Houfe, 
ing  to  the  Plafits  i  wiiich 
from   witliont  Doors  woi 
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the  Contrivance  of  thefe  Chimnies  in  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Defagulier^s  Book  intituled,  Ftres  imprch 
W.]  A  Grecn-Houfe  contrived  after  this  Man- 
lisr,  has  little  Need  of  Shutters  to  the  Windows; 
for  the  Sun,  and  Heat  from  the  Chimnies,  will 
always  keep  the  Air  in  the  Houfe  fo  warm,  that 
the  Ffofts  cannot  do  the  plants  any  Damage; 
but  in  the  mod  rigorous  Seafon  we  may  only  co- 
ver thofe  Windows  in  the  htilf  Cupola  with  Straw- 
Mats  ;  for  the  Plantj  there,  arp  of  the  moft  tenr 
der  Sorts.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  Ufe  of  this  Green-Houfe,  which  is  fo  in- 
genioufly  difpofed  by  Seignior  GAL  I LE  I: 
See  the  Seilion  and  the  Upright  of  it.  Plates  III, 
and  IV. 
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STATU  T  E  S 

For  Prcfcrvation  of  Timber,  Under- 
wood, Fruit-Trees,  Hedges,  6ff. 
including  the  ABl  of  the  6^^  of 
King  Geo  RGB  I. 

O  render  this  Trcatifc  of  greater 
Vk  to  the  Publick,  and  that  the 
Reader  may  beacquainted  with  the 
Laws  for  Prefcrving,  as  welf  as  the 
Methods  of  Propagation  of  Tim- 

_^ ber  Trees,   Fruit-Trees,    £s?c.    1 

fhall  here  infer t  an  Account  of  the  feveral  Adls  of 
Parliament  oi>  this  Head,  from  the  earlieft  Date 
to  this  Time. 

The  firft  Law  I  find  in  our  Statute  Books  is 
35  Hen.  VIIL  which  cnadts,  That  in  every  feveral 
Wood,  caird  Coppice  or  Underwood,  that  fhall 
be  felPd  at  twenty-four  Years  Growth,  or  under, 
there  (hall  be  left  twelve  Standils  of  Oak  unfcird 
in  every  Acre:  And  in  Cafe  there  fhall  not  be 
fo  many  Oaks,  the  Number  is  to  be  fupplied 
with  Elm,  Alh,  Beech,  ^c.  W4iich  Standils 
Jhall  not  be  cut  down  until  they  are  ten  Inches 
Square  within  three  Foot  of  the  Ground,  on  Pain 
that  every  Owner  of  fuch  Woods  Ihall  forfeit  for 
every  Standil  not  fo  left,  or  left  and  afterwards 
cut  down  under  Size,  3  J.  4  ^.  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  King  and  Profecutor- 

And 
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And  if  Coppice  Wood  be  fcll'd  above  twenty- 
Ibuj*  Years  Growth,  and  there  fhall  not  be  fa 
many  Scandils  lcft»  the  Forfeiture  for  each  Scan- 
dil  not  left,  is  made  double,  viz,  Ss.S.J.  And 
the  Scandili  kfc  muft  not  be  cut  down  (unlcfs 
by  the  Owner  of  the  Soil  for  Building,  Repairs^ 
Polls,  Rails,  y^.)  before  they  are  of  fufficienc 
Growths  under  the  like  Penalty  of  6f.  8  J.  each* 

Underwoods  felled  at  tourtccn  Years  Growth^ 
or  under,  ihalL  during  four  Years  next  after  the 
twentieth  of  jipril  cnfuing  their  felling,  he  pre- 
ferved  from  Deftrudion  of  Cattle,  on  Pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  Rod  unfcncM,  3/,  4^.  per 
Month:  And  Underwoods  above  fourteen  Years 
Growth,  and  under  twenty-four,  are  to  be  well 
fenced  and  preferved  for  the  Term  of  fix  Years 
after  felling,  under  the  like  Penalty.  If  any 
Bealh  are  TufFered  to  come  into  a  Lords  fourth 
Fart  of  Wood,  wherein  others  have  Common 
with  him,  and  the  fame  be  fet  out  within  fevcn 
Years  after  the  felling,  the  Owner  of  fuch  Cattle 
(hall  forfeit  for  every  fuch  Beaft  4/, 

Underwoods  in  a  Park  ftiall  be  preferved  by 
fencing  only  four  Years  after  felling.  And  if 
any  Perfon  fhall  break  or  dcftroy  any  Fence  or 
Hedge  made  tor  the  faving  of  any  Woods  or 
Underwoods,  he  is  liable  to  the  Penalty  of  lOi, 
And  Swine,  about  ten  Weeks  old,  ire  not  to  be 
permitted  to  run  in  Wood  Grounds,  un-ring'd, 
on  Pain  of  forfeiting  4^.  apiece.  Yearling  Colts 
or  Calves  may  be  put  into  fuch  Woods  within  two 
Years  after  felling  thereof. 

By  the  13  Eliz,  c,  25,  all  Woods  or  Coppices 
intended  by  Stat.  35  Hfn.  VIIL  to  be  inclofcd, 
and  the  Springs  thereof  preferved,  fhall  be  fo 
favcd  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  more  than  by 
the  faid  Aft  is  limited,  according  to  the  Age  of 

the 
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the  Woods  feHcd,  upon  fuch  Pains  and  Penalcidf 
as  in  the  faid  Aft  are  contained :  And  no  Perfon 
(hall  put  any  Cattle  into  fuch  Coppice- Woods 
from  the  Time  of  the  Fall,  unto  the  End  of  five 
Years-,  nor  from  the  End  of  five  Years,  any  Cat- 
tle but  Calves  and  yearling  Coles  only,  until  the 
End  of  fix  Years,  if  the  Wood  was  under  four- 
teen Years  Growth ;   or  'till  the  End  of  eight 
Years,  if  it  was  above  fourteen  Years  Growth  at 
the  laft  Fall. 

The  23^*  Eliz.  enafts.  That  none  (hall  convert 
into  Coal  or  other  Fuel,  for  the  making  of  Iron, 
6ff.  any  Wood  or  Underwood,  growing  within 
the  Extent  of  twenty-two  Miles  of  Londm^  or 
of  the  River  Thames  from  Dorcbefter  in  the  Coun-. 
xy  of  OAj/br^  downwards,  or  within  four  Miles  of 
the  Foot  of  the  Downs^  between  Arundel  and 
Pemfey  in  the  County  of  Sujfex^  or  of  Wincbtlfed 
or  -Rjr,  or  within  2  Miles  of  Pemfey^  or  3  Miles 
of  HafiingSy  on  pain  of  forfeiting  tor  every  Load 
40  s. 

By  27  Eliz,  none  are  to  convert  to  Coal  or 
other  Fuel,  for  the  making  of  Iron,  fcff.  any 
found  Timber-Tree  of  Oak,  A(h,  or  Elm,  which 
fhall  bear  a  Foot  fquare  in  any  Part,  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  5i(^:v,  Surrey^  KenSy  &c.  under  the  Penalty 
of  40i.  for  every  Tree,  to  be  divided  between  the 
King  and  Profecutor.  The  Penalty  is  the  fame 
(by  I  Eliz,)  for  Timber-Trees  thus  converted  at 
any  Place,  within  fourteen  Miles  of  the  Sea,  or 
of  the  Thames^  Severn^  IFye^  Humber^  Dee^  Tine,, 
Teesy  Trent y  or  other  navigable  Rivers. 

But  the  Lops  of  Timber-Trees,  may  be  con- 
verted to  Coal,  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid,  within 
the  Wilds  of  SuffeXy  Surrey y  and  Kent ;  fo  as  it 
bo  not  within  eighteen  Miles  of  Londony  eight 
Miles  of  Tbamesy  four  Miles  of  Rye  or  fVincbeU 
fea^  thrtc  Miles  of  HaJlin^Sy  i^c. 

The 
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The  next  Statute  is  43  EHz,  relating  to  rob- 
bing of  Orchards,  Hedge-breaking,  tfr.  By  this 
iStatute,  ifiany  Perfon  fliall  rob  any  Orchard  or 
Garden,  dig  up  or  take  away  any  Fruit-Trees^ 
break  any  Hedges,  Pales,  Fences,  t?r.  cut  or 
Ipoil  any  Woods  or  Underwoods,  ^c.  he  (hall^ 
iov  the  firft  Offence,  pay  to  the  Party  grieved^ 
fuch  Damages  as  a  Juftice  of  Peace  (hall  appoint: 
And  if  the  Party  be  not  of  Ability  to  pay  the 
Damages  appointed,  he  fhall  be  punimed  by 
Whipping. 

By  15  Car.  II.  a  Conftable  of  any  other  may 
apprehend  Perfons  fufpefted  of  ftealing  of  Woodj 
Underwood,  Poles,  or  young  Trees^  Bark  of 
Trees,  Gates,  Stiles,  Pofts,  Pales,  Rails,  Hedge- 
wood,  Broom,  6ff.  And  by  Warrant  from  1 
Juftice  of  Peace,  fcarch  their  Houfes;  and  if 
they  find  any  of  thofc  Things,  they  are  to  carry 
the  Perfon,  on  whom  found,  before  a  Juftice; 
and  if  he  cannot  give  a  good  Account  how  he 
came  by  the  fame,  or  in  a  convenient  Time  pro- 
duce the  Perfon  of  whom  bought,  or  fome  Wit- 
nefs  to  prove  the  Sale  on  Oath,  he  fhall  make  fuch 
Recompenfc  as  the  Juftice  (hall  appoint;  and  pay 
a  Sum  not  exceeding  10  i.  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Poor  where  the  Offence  was  committed  ;  and  on 
Default  thereof,  he  is  to  be  fent  to  the  Houfe  of 
Corredlion  for  any  Time  not  exceeding  a  Month, 
or  be  whipped ;  for  the  fecond  Offence  to  be 
committed  to  the  Houfe  of  Cbrreftion  for  a  Month, 
and  be  kept  to  hard  Labour ;  and  on  committing  X 
third  Offence,  to  be  adjudged  an  incorrigible 
Rogue. 

If  any  Perfon  (hall  be  convifted  of  buying 
ftolen  Wood,  one  Juftfce  may  order  fuch  Buyer 
to  pay  treble  Value  to  him  from  whom  taken, 
md  in  Default  thereof,  commit  the  Offender  for 
a  Month.    But  Profecutions  on  this  Aft  muft  be 
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commenced  within  fix  Weeks  after  the  Ofiend? 
committed. 

In  the  firft  Year  of  King  Geargel.  an  A61  pafled 
for  encouraging  Plantations  of  Timber-Trees, 
Fruit-Trees,  and  other  Trees  for  Ornameoc, 
Shelter  or  Profit,  and  for  the  better  Prcfcrvarion 
of  the  fame,  (^c.  whereby  it  is  ordained.  That 
if  any  Perfon  or  Perfons  (hall  malicioufly  cue  or 
fpoil  any  Timber-Trees,  Fniit-Trees,  (^c.  they 
are  to  be  committed  to  the  Houfe  of  CorreftioQ 
for  three  Months,  and  be  whipped  once  a  Months 
in  the  Market-Town  where  the  Houfe  of  Cor- 
redlion  (lands,  or  in  the  next  Town,  &r« 

And  Perfons  malicioufly  fetting  on  Fire,  Burn- 
ing, or  caufing  to  be  burnt,  any  Wood,  Under- 
wood, Csff.  (hall  be  guilty  of  Felony^  * 

By  the  6'*"  of  King  George  I.  after  reciting,  that 
divers  diforderly  Perfons  in  a  private  Manner 
enter  the  Woods,  Coppices,  Planutions,  Parks, 
Chafes,  i^c.  of  Lords  of  Manors,  fc?f.  and  make 
great  Deftruction,  by  cutting  down,  breaking, 
taking,  and  carrying  away  Wood,  Fruit-Trecs, 
Poles,  Springs,  Thorns,  Quickfet,  i^c.  And  by 
throwing  down  and  deftroying  Hedges,  Fences, 
Walls,  &?r.  It  is  enafted.  That  if  any  Perfon, 
cither  by  Day  or  Night,  Ihall  cut,  take,  deftroy, 
bark,  pkick  up,  deface,  fpoil  or  carry  away  any 
Wood  Springs,  or  Springs  of  Wood,  Trees,  Poles, 
Wood,  Tops  of  Trees,  Underwoods,  or  Coppice 
Wood,  Thorns  or  Quickfcts,  without  the  Con- 
fent  of  the  Owner,  or  (hall  break  open,  throw 
down  or  deftroy  any  Hedges,  Gates,  Stiles,  Walls, 
Fences.  Banks,  Ditches,  or  other  Inclofures  of 
Woods,  Wood  Grounds,  Parks,  Coppices,  Tim- 
ber, Fruit-Trees,  i^c.  the  Owners  or  Proprie- 
tors of  the  fame,  that  (hall  be  damaged  thereby 
fliall  receive  fuch  Satisfaftion  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Pari(hes  joining  on  fuch  Wood  Grounds, 
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^c.  and  recover  fuch  Damages  againft  fuch  Pa- 
rilhcs,  as  for  Dikes  and  Hedges  overthrown,  by 
Stat.  13  EdwA.  relating  to  Apprcvement :  Unlefs 
the  Party  offending  be  by  fuch  Parifii,  iic,  coa- 
vifted  of  the  Offence  within  fix  MontTis. 

Two  Jufticcs  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Juftices  m 
SelTions,  when  any  of  the  Offences  above  menti- 
oned are  committed,  upon  Complaint  made  by 
any  Inhabitant  of  the  Parilhor  Place  where  done, 
or  of  the  Owners  of  the  Trees,  Wood,  Wood 
Grounds,  £s?r,  arc  to  caufe  Offenders  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  inflift  the  Penalties  and  Puniibments 
in  the  Aft  1  George  L 

The  Statute  of  Edw.  V  to  which  this  Aft  re- 
fers, is  in  Sabftance  as  follows:  Jf  anp  ^rrfott 
Bo  mabe  a  E>ifr!)  or  a  10etsge  for  tijat  parpofe 
(upon  fuft  aCttle  of  approt)cmcntl  toljicfj  aft^r* 
lDarii0  10  tfirotPii  DolDn  bip  fome  iBijo  cannot  be  ^iU 
tobcrto  \y^  Clcrom  of  tbe  jant^e  or  |ur?,  ani  ti^t 
Cotutis  aDjointng  IbiII  not  ^nDtrt  ruci)  m  arc  gutl^ 
tp  of  t[je  jraa  ^  in  im%  Care  tt)c  faio  ColBn^  tljalt 
be  SDtSrauiea  to  repair  futl)  DttcE)  or  li)coge  at 
l^nt  otun  Coll0t  ^>)P  i^^'  ^^^^  l?^^^^  Damase0« 
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Herefird^ire  Ok c hards, 

A 

PATTERN 

FOR    ALL 

ENGLAND. 

Wfittra  in  an  Epiilobrj  Address  to 

Samuel  Hart  lib  ^  Efq; 

By  /.  5. 
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EPISTOLARY    ADDRESS 


T  O 


Samuel  Hart  lib,  Efq; 


SIR, 

OUR  induftrious  Endeavours  for 
the  Benefit  of  all  Men,  and  par* 
ticularly  for  the  Good  of  this  Na- 
tion, hath  well  defcrvcd  the  grate- 
ful-Acknowledgtnent  of  all  good 
Men,  and  of  myfelf  in  fpecial ; 
for  ih^i  ill  niy  rural  Retirement,  I  have  received 
fome  Profit^  and  very  much  innocent  and  rcfrefh- 
ing  Delights  in  the  Pcrufal  of  thofe  Treatifes, 
^vhich  are,  by  your  diligent  Hand,  communica- 
ted to  the  Publick. 

My  Education  was  amongft  Scholars  in  Aca- 
demies, where  I  fpent  many  Years  in  converting 
with  Variety  of  Books  only,  A  little  before  our 
Wjirs  began,  I  fpent  two  Summers  in  travelling 
towards  the  Soutb^  with  Purpofe  to  learn  to  know 
Men  and  foreign  Manners,  Since  my  Return^ 
K  k  3  I  K^vc 
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I  have  been  conftandy  cmpldyed  in  a  w&^tf 
Office,  by  which  I  am  not  difengaged  from  tl^ 
Care  of  our  Publick  Wcl&ie  in  die  Peace  and 
Profperity  of  this  Nation  }  but  oblq^  f30  be  the 
more  foHicitous  and  tender  in  prefenring  it^  and 
promoting  it.  Wherefore,  tsdcing  Notice  chat 
this  County  is  reputed  the  Orchard  of  Ef^land^ 
and  (in  the  Generality  of  good  HufSandry)  cz- 
celleth  many  other  Places ;  I  ofier  it  (as  my 
Duty)  to  give  you  fome  plain  and  unpolifhed  Ac- 
count of  our  Agriculhtre  in  Herefordfinre  ;  which 
I  do  the  more  willingly  undertake,  fbr  that 
I  do  not  yet  know  of  any  other  Addrefs  is  made 
unto  you  from  this  Country.  Here  I  oblcrvc  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  our  Gentry  to  be  very  carefiil 
in  fetting  forward  fuch  Kind  of  Hufbandry,  as 
beft  agrees  with  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  he 
inhabitcth.  From  the  greateft  Pcrfons  to  the 
poorcft  Cottager,  all  Habitations  are  encompafled 
with  Orchards  and  Gardens  ;  and  in  moft  Places 
our  Hedges  are  inriched  with  Rows  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  Pears,  or  Apples,  Gennet-Moyles,  or  Crab- 
Trees.  Of  thefe,  the  Pears  make  a  weak  Drink 
fit  for  our  Hincsy  and  is  generally  refiifed  by  our 
Gentry,  as  breeding  Wind  in  the  Stomach ;  yet 
this  Drink  ('till  the  Heat  of  Summer  hath  caught 
it)  is  moft  pleafmg  to  the  female  Palate,  ha- 
ving a  Relifh  of  weak  Wine  mixed  with  Sugar. 
If  mingled  with  fome  harfh  Kind  of  Apples,  it 
makes  a  happy  Mixture ;  and  our  obfervant 
Houfe-keepers  know  how  to  mix  them  to  the  beft 
Advantage.  Some  Pears  are  apt  to  incline  the 
Drink  to  be  roapy,  and  they  are  known  by  giving 
a  wheyifh  Colour  to  the  Liquor.  I  know  a  good 
Hulband  that  cuts  down  and  deftroys  fuch  Pear- 
Trees  from  his  Ground,  calling  them  the  worft 
of  Weeds.  For  others  are  fo  nice  as  to  reflife  the 
Drink,  and  Women  love  it  beft,  asfwceteft,  'till 
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It  ht  roapy.     Mod  other  Kinds  of  Perry  are  of 
a  more  waterifh  Colour,  than  Apple-Cyder,  and 
more  lufcious.     The  white  Horfc-Pear  yields  a 
Juice  fomewhat  near  to  the  Quality  of  Cyder  \ 
and  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bo/bury  is  famous  for 
a  peculiar  Perry,   which  hath  many  of  the  maf- 
culine  Qualities  of  Cyder,     It  is  quick,    flrong 
and  heady,  high  coloured,   and  retaineth  a  good 
Vigour  two  or  three  Summers ;  yea,  in  great  Vef- 
fcls  and  good  Cellars  many  Years,   before  it  de* 
clineth.     The  Fruit  is  fo  hard  and  coarfc,    that  a 
Man  cannot  endure  to  bite  a  Morfel  of  it,  and  a 
Pig  will  refrain  it.     This  Bojbury  Pear  is  there 
called  the  Bardand  Pear,    and  as  the  Liquor  ap- 
proacheth  to  Apple- Cyder  in  Colour,  Strength, 
and  cxcelleth  in  Durance  ;    fo  the  Bloom  comtth 
forth  of  a  damaflc  Rofc  Colour,  like  Apples,  not 
like  other  Pears,    Our  Gennet  Moyles  are  common- 
ly found  in  Hedges^   or  in  our  worft  Soil,   mod 
commonly  in  Ircbenfield^  or  towards //^-s/^j ;  where 
the  Land  is  fomewhat  dry  and  Ihallow.     This 
Fruit  is  nice,  and  apt  to  be  difcouraged  by  Blafts, 
and  we  do  ordinarily  expeft  a  failing  of  them  eve- 
ry other  Year,  cfpccially  in  dry  Soil ;  and  the  Rea- 
Ibn  is  apparent  and  neceflary.      But  this  Fruit 
makes  the  bell  Cyder,  in  my  Judgment,  and  fuch 
as  I  do  prefer  before  the  much  commended  Rcd- 
ftreak'd.     For  this  Gennet  Moyle^  if  it  be  fuffercd 
to  ripen  upon  the  Tree,    not  to  be  mellow,    but 
to  be  yellowifh  and  fragrant,    and   then   to  be 
hoarded  in  Heaps  under  Trees,    a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  before  you  grind  them  ;    it  is   (at  a 
Diftance)    the  moft  fragrant  of  all  Cyder-Fruit, 
and  gives  the  Liquor  a  mod  delicate  Perfume, 
So  for  Tarts  and  Pyes,    it  is  much  commended* 
The  Crab  is  commonly  ground  for  Verjuice,  and 
fometimes  hoarded  *tiU  near  Dtctmber^   and  then 
mingled  with  Cyder,   or  Walhings  of  Cyder,  tc>, 
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which  our  County  hath  been  always  famous  (and 
for  that  they  fence  our  Habitations  and  Walks 
from  the  Stroke  of  Winds  and  Srorms  in  the 
Winter,  and  afford  us  Shelter  ^nd  Shade  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer ;    and  (if  I  may  acknowledge 

trateful  TriRes)  for  that  they  harbour  a  con- 
ant  Aviary  of  fweet  Singers,  which  arc  here 
retained  without  the  Charge  or  Violence  of  the 
lialian  Wires, 

My  firft  Obfervation  is  this  \  I  conceive  that  if 
other  Countries  would  fiibmit  to  the  fame  Pa- 
tience and  Induftry,  as  is  ufual  amongll  us,  they 
might  partake  of  a  great  Mcafure  (at  Icaft)  of 
the  fame  Blcfiings.  As  we  fee  in  our  Borderers 
of  Sbrap/hire^  if'ircejitrjhsre^  and  GlouceJlerJInre^ 
and  alfo  in  Smierfit/hire  \  and  much  more  in  Keni 
and  Efex^  &c.  My  Reafon  I  take  from  the 
wonderful  Difference  of  Soils  where  we  abound 
with  rich  Orchards.  About  Bromytird^  a  cold 
Air,  and  a  fhallow  barren  Soil,  yet  Store  of 
Orchards  of  divers  Kinds  of  fpicty  and  favory 
Apples.  About  Rojfe  and  IVeobley^  and  towards 
the  HaVf  a  ihallow,  hot,  fandy  or  llony  Rye- 
Land «  and  expofed  to  a  changeable  Air,  from 
the  Difgufts  of  the  Black  Mountain  ;  yet  here, 
and  all  over  Ircbenfieldy  and  alfo  about  LemJUr^ 
both  towards  Keinton^  and  towards  Fayremile^ 
(which  makes  a  third  Difference  of  fhallow  and 
ftarving  Land)  in  all  thefc  barren  Provinces,  as 
good  Store  of  undeceiving  Orchards,  as  in  the 
richeft  Vale  in  the  County,  even  by  Fr«?w^  BankSb 
Only,  as  i  fbrenoted,  where  the  dryeft  Fruit* 
Trees  are  planted  in  a  very  hot,  fliallow^  and 
dr/  Soil,  there  we  muft  be  content  with  a  full 
and  certain  Bleffing  every  fecond  Year.  This 
being  alfo  alkwed,  that  fome  Soil  and  fome  Air 
is  more  agreeable  for  Tome  Kind  of  Fruit,  than 
for  other  I  as  for  Example,  f Vorceflerjhire  )s  mor^ 
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proper  for  Pears  and  Cherries,    than  Her^rd- 
Jhire^   and  Herefordjhire  more  proper  for    Appies. 
The  Reafon  of  the  Difference  nuy,  in  Part,  ap- 
pear by  this  following  lUuftration.     Where  the 
Turf  is  very  (hallow,    the  rough  ftarvy  Ground 
(which  in  this  Country  we  wrongfully  call  Marie) 
hinders  the  tender  Root  of  the  Apple-Tree  from 
defcending  deep  enough  for  due  Nourifhment, 
and  fit  Shelter.     There  is  (in  the  Ground  whidi 
we  efteem   the  moft  barren)   the  Root  of  the 
Pear -Tree,     having  a  more  piercing  Vigour, 
breaks  his  Way  through  this  coarfe  MarUj   as  it 
will  alfo  cleave  through  fome  Veins  of  Rocks 
and  Scones ;    and  under  this  ftarvy  Ground,  k 
finds  a  more  congenial  and  richer  Nourilhment ; 
as  appears  by  the  Store  of  Fruit,  fair  and  juicy, 
and  alfo  by   the  Rind  of  the   Tree,     fmooth, 
bright-coloured,  and  free  from  Mofs.     This  wc 
alfo  note.  That  in  a  deep  Soil,  that  is  moft  kind 
for  Apples,  if  the  Root  of  a  Pear-Tree  defcends 
deep  into  a  foft  clay  Ground,    the  Tree  fpends 
all  his  Strength  in  growing  downwards,  and  be- 
comes tefs  fpacious,    and  lefs  beautiful  in  the 
Head,  and  lefs  fruitful.     And  where  fome  Pears 
find  great  Difference  of  Soil,  whether  grafted  or 
planted  by  the  Stock,     there  it  differeth  fomc- 
times  in  Bulk,   and  oft-times  in  other  Qualities 
very  much.     Which  feemeth  to  me  to  explain, 
why  there  are  fuch  different  Kinds  of  Pears  in 
every  Country ;    their  Shape  and  their  Nature, 
and  therefore  alfo  their  Names  being  changed  fo 
often,  and  fo  eafily. 

Alfo  I  have  frequently  noted,  that  the  richeft 
Cyder,  and  the  beft  tafted  Apples  for  the  Table, 
do  grow  in  the  Soil  that  is  lefs  deep  and  lefs  com- 
mended for  other  Ufes,  as  in  a  high  Ground,  or 
dry  Land.  And  you  ihall  find  the  better  tafted 
Fruit  to  be  more  wretched  or  wrinkled,  or  Ipot- 
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fed  with  Warts,  Moles»  or  Freckles,  or  of  a 
more  ruffet  or  yellow  Colour.  The  other  Apple 
that  comes  from  the  richer  and  lower  Ground^ 
is  more  palUd,  more  plump,  but  more  wateriffi 
and  infipid,  I  conclude  this  Obfervation  with 
this  Dircftion,  That  fmcc  no  kind  of  Soil  fhould 
wholly  difcourage  us,  and  yet  much  Regard  muft 
be  had  of  fitting  the  Fruit  to  the  Soil  •»  therefore 
we  muft  employ  our  firft  Care  in  the  Plantation 
of  a  Nurfcry,  where  our  Experiences  may  daily 
increafe,  and  the  Plants  alfo  be  educated,  prc- 
pared»  and  fitted  for  the  neighbouring  Soil.  For 
what  Columella  faith  of  Vines,  I  may  as  truly  fay 
of  Fruit-Trees;  ^uod  ex  longinquo  petit nr^  parum 
familiarUur  nofiro  Jolo  venii^  propter  quod  difficUim 
convakfdi  alienum  extera  regionts.  Optimum  eft 
ergo  eodem  agra  quo  vitem  difpoftturus  esy  vd  certi 
vicino^  facere  feminarium  %  idque  muUum  referi 
laci  natura,  (sfc.  de  Arbor,  cap.  i. 

My  fecond  Obfervation  is  intended  to  cncmi- 
rage  the  Plantation  of  a  Nurfcry  by  dircft- 
ing  the  furc  Way  how  to  fit  the  Soil  with  the 
greateft  Variety  of  Fruits,  and  alfo  to  obtain 
the  fpcedieft  Reward,  together  with  a  yearly 
Delight  in  Novelties,  and  a  like  Growth  in  Ex- 
periences, 

But  becaufc  I  muft  now  embark  into  fomc  Pa- 
radoxes,  which  will  not  eafily  obtain  Belief,  and 
leaft  of  all  amongft  our  own  Countrymen  here  in 
Hereford/hire^  for  fome  Reafons  which  hereafter 
will  occur,  I  will  make  my  Entrance  with  a  plain 
and  true  Story, 

Some  Years  ago  I  read  a  fmall  Treatife  of  Or* 
chardsand  Gardens  written  by  WlUiam  Lawfon^ 
a  North  Countryman,  printed  1626.  In  it  T 
found  many  AfTertions  which  fcemed  to  me  fo 
ftrange,  fo  contrary  to  our  general  Opinion,   fo 
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Kcrnck  wilJ  degenerate  to  Crabs,  at  Icaft  if  ukca 
from  Apples  planted  on  a  Crab  Stock  •,  and  that 
Crab  Kernels  arc  better  for  a  Plantation,  than 
any  Apple* Kernels. 

3 .  The  third  Note  was  wholly  unknown  and  un- 
obferv'd  in  our  Country, 

4*  The  fourth,  like  an  unreafonablc  Fancy. 

5.  The  fifth,  as  refuted  in  all  our  Orchards 
every  where, 

Nocwithftanding  thefe  Oppofitbns,  I  ft  ill  re- 
tained my  good  Opinion  of  the  Man's  Honefty 
and  Experience*  Therefore  I  refolved  to  make 
cxad  Trial  with  Patience.  I  digg'd  Holes  of 
three  Foot  Breadth  in  a  Parcel  of  ordinary  Clay- 
Ground,  [Note,  That  the  whole  Piece  ot  Clay- 
Ground  was  turned  fomewhat  deep  with  rhc 
Spade  before,  that  the  Settlings  might  gather 
Root  as  well  in  tliat  vulgar  Ground,  as  alio  in 
the  finer  Mould.]  I  acquired  Slips  of  feveral 
Trees  that  grew  without  Grafting,  and  bore  fe- 
veral Fruits  of  their  natural  Kind:  Thefe  I 
placed  each  Kind  round  about  the  Verges  of  the 
feveral  Holes,  By  diligent  Enquiry  the  firft 
Spring,  I  found  fourteen  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe 
natural  Apples,  the  Fruit  much  differing  in  Tafte, 
Shape,  and  Cobur  ;  fome  only  green  and  fowerifti, 
fome  red-Itreaked,  fome  party- colour*d,  and  very 
pleafant,  fome  Table-Fruit  in  Summer,  fome 
Winter  Fruit,  fome  Cyder  Fruit.  Of  all  thefe 
the  }Qn!iJb  Codling  was  by  odds  the  worft  •,  not 
many  better  than  the  French  Cornel.  Having 
placed  thefe  Slips  in  the  Border  of  the  Hole  at 
a  Foot  Diftance,  I  filled  up  the  Hole  with  a  fine 
Kind  of  Garden  Mould,  carried  thither  in  Bar- 
rows* This  I  raifed  not  in  Tumps,  for  I  forefaw 
fhe  Inconvenience,  that  it  would  be  a  Harbour 
for  Ants  and  Pifmires,    I  kept  it  alfo  at  an  equal 
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Level,  that  the  Rain  might  not  lodge  tiiere,  and 
corrupt  the  young  Roots,  in  the  midft  of  this 
fine  Mould,  in  the  moft  temperate  Weather,  I 
did  Monthly,  from  Autumn  to  the  next  Spring, 
fet  Kernels  of  the  fined  Sort  of  Apples,  with 
^lineating  in  a  Sciograph  the  feveral  Kinds  ia 
feveral  Places.  I  now  find  that  the  Kernels  of 
Apples  grafted  on  Crab-Stocks,  prove  not  all 
Crabs,  nor  (as  I  guefs)  altogether  of  the  Kind  of 
that  Apple  whence  the  Kernel  was  taken. 

zdljh  That,  as  the  MouU  is  finer  where  they 
firft  grow,  ib  the  Fruit  feemeth  more  civil ;  and 
in  coarfe  Ground  they  degenerate  towards  die 
Crab.  Our  Neighbours,  ibr  a  Nurfory^  ibw  the 
Drofs  or  Muft  (as  we  call  it)  of  Apples  ground 
in  a  Cyder  Mill.  But  I  have  noted,  the  faireft 
Kernels  to  be  bruifed  in  the  Mill,  the  Remainder 
being  fmall,  and  fown  in  coarfe  Land,  become  a 
Kind  of  Crabs:  And  that  the  Kernels  of  natund 
Apples  do  very  much  propend  to  the  Kind  of 
wliich  they  are  defcended. 
.  This  was  neglefted;  and  therefore  unknown 
to  our  Neighbours,  who  had  no  need  of  this 
Curiofity,  as  being  fo  addifted  to  grafting, 
chat  they  takb  not  Notice  of  any  natural 
Apple,  except  the  Gennet  Mcyle^  the  Kydod- 
difiy  the  Sweetiiig^  and  the  French  Cornel  % 
which  are  found  in  all  Places.  *Tis  fure  that 
Kernels  of  the  fame  Apples ;  in  a  far  difiering 
Soil,  do  produce  a  different  Apple;  but  (as  1 
faid)  (till  with  fome  Inclination  to  the  Original, 
if  it  be  the  Kernel  of  an  ungrafted  Apple.  And 
this  may  advertife  the  beft  Seafon  of  defigning 
Variety  ;  namely,  in  Application  of  choice  Com- 
port to  the  very  Kernel,  Gabr.  Plat  prefcriberti 
Mxp.  14.  pag.  210.  of  the  Additions  to  the  cx- 
Sclicnt  JLegacy.    All  other  Stories,  of  pouring 
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Liquors  into  the  Bark,  or  Bulk  of  the  Trcc^ 
arc  effete  and  idle  Fancies,  for  nine  Days 
'Wonder. 

^dly^  I  find  the  Truth,  and  that  much  more 
might  be  added  to  L^ttj/&»*s  Rules,  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  Hapefulncfs  of  the  Fruit  by  the  firft 
Leaves  of  the  yearling  Plant :  For  a  fhort  and 
dark  green  Leaf  prognofticateth  a  crabbed  Fruit: 
With  a  larger  Lea^  and  thick,  but  alfo  dark 
green,  I  have  found  a  good  Winter  Apple,  but 
the  Stock  hardy,  to  endure  a  ftiff  Clay-Ground: 
A  fady  willowifli  broad  Leaf  noteth  a  6at  infipid 
Apple,  as  the  Kcntijh  Codlingy  which  holds  out 
well  againft  Blafts.  A  paler  Green,  as  the  Pop- 
pinjajj  or  Barbary  Leaf^  efpecially  if  the  Leaf 
be  limber  alfo,  noteth  a  delicate  Fruit ;  and 
the  broader  the  Leaf,  the  fairer  that  Fruit  -,  A 
wrinkled  Leaf,  neither  very  dark,  nor  very 
light,  proves  red*ftreak*d,  Crab  Stocks  have  red- 
difli  Tops.  More  Particulars  will  occur  by  ordi- 
nary Obfcrvation. 

4/A/y,  For  the  incredible  Durance  of  Apple- 
Trees,  to  a  thoufand  Years,  I  have  upon  much 
Experience,  and  many  Fffcafons,  much  abated  the 
Prefumption  of  my  Cenfure.  'Tis  certainly  true 
(as  Gabriel  Plat  in  the  afoicfaid  Place  noteth) 
that  if  a  Man  aim  at  his  prcfent  Profit,  then 
grafting  is  his  Way  *,  but  if  he  aim  at  the  Profit 
of  his  Pofterity,  then  it  is  bcft  not  to  graft  at  all. 
This  I  add,  that  moft  ungraftcd  Apples  are  apt, 
by  the  Over  weight  of  their  Fruit,  to  lean  towards 
the  Ground;  and  I  have  fecn  many  of  them 
quelled  quite  to  the  Ground ;  where  they  do  re- 
new their  Strength^  and  get  up  again  into  many 
Trunks,  in  a  continued  Order,  anfwcrablc  to 
the  old  Fable  of  the  Giant  Antaus.  Every  af- 
piring  Trunk  of  fome  of  thefe  natural  Apples, 
^  much  more  lafting  than  any  grafted  Fruit- 
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tumnal  Rains,  have  foftcned  the  Earth  at  the 
Roots,  that  the  Roots  be  not  bruifed  or  wounded 
ifi  the  Rtmoval  i  and  then  the  Tree  fhould  keep 
the  fame  Pofition  towards  the  Heavens  ;  the 
Roots  laid  alio  in  the  fame  Pofturc,  the  fmallcr 
Fibres*  or  bearded  Roots,  rather  cut  at  the  Ends 
than  crumpled  up  4  and  the  Earth  in  which  the 
Stock  is  laid,  fomewhat  of  ihe  fame  Kind,  but 
bettered  and  mellowed,  not  with  undigefted 
Muck,  but  with  fine  Mould,  and  Shovclings  of 
the  Fold,  If  the  Roots  are  cut  or  bruifed,  to 
the  fame  Proportion  the  Branches  muft  be  lop- 
pcd.  In  a  grafted  Plant  every  Bough  (hould  be 
lopped,  at  the  very  Tops,  in  Apples  and  Pears  ; 
not  in  Cherries  and  Plums*  In  a  natural  Plant 
the  Boughs  fliould  not  at  all  be  lopped,  but  fonM 
taken  off  clofe  to  the  Trunk,  that  the  Root  at 
firft  Replantation  be  not  engaged  to  maintain  too 
many  Suckers  :  And  this  muft  be  done  with  fuch 
Difcrerion,  that  the  Top  Branches  be  not  too 
clofe  together  i  for  the  natural  Plant  is  apt  to 
grow  fpiry,  and  thereby  fails  of  Fruitfulnefs. 
Therefore  let  the  refervcd  Branches  be  divided  at 
a  convenient  Roundnefs,  The  Branches  that 
arc  cut  off,  may  be  fct,  and  will  grow,  but 
flowly.  If  the  Top  prove  fpiry,  or  the  Fruit 
unkind,  then  the  due  Remedy  muft  be  in  graft- 
ing. 

Neither  is  grafting  to  be  u  fed  only  as  a  Re* 
medy;  for  it  doth  moft  certainly  improve  the 
Kind  of  the  Fruit  1  infomuch,  that  a  Graft  of 
the  fame  Fruit  doth  meliorate  the  Fruit,  as  is 
lately  much  obferved  by  our  H^eijh  Neighbours^ 
who  do  graft  the  Gennet-Moyle  upon  the  fame 
Stock,  and  thereby  obtain  a  larger  Apple,  morp 
jtticy,  and  better  for  all  Ufes  :  And  fame  tripli- 
cate their  Graftings  (for  a  Curiolity)  upon  the 
fame  Account, 

L 1  Kt.^ 
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And  It  is  noted  amongft  us»    that  a  Piarmam^ 
or  any  other  pleafanc  Fruit,  either  for  Cyder,  or 
for  tl>c  Table,  is  much  fweeter,    if  grafted  upoo 
the    Srock    of    a     Gemtet-Moyk^    or    Kj^ify^ 
*ihan  if  grafted  on  a  Crab-Stock  ;    though  much 
5]cfs  lafting  upon  the  Stock   of  the  Gennel-Moylf: 
iThe  Gennct'Moyle  being  alfo  Icfs  lafting,  rfpc* 
cbily  amongft  us»  where  they  are  generaljy  plant- 
ed of  large  Sett  I  ings,    which  muft  needs  wound 
vthem  in  their  very  Beginnings,  and  therefore  hin- 
der their  Duration, 

Alfo  Grafting  doth  much  precipitate,    or  at 

Jealt  expedite  the  Reward,  efpccially  if  the  Graft 

»be  taken   from  a  Branch  that  hath  fomc  Years 

xonftantly  borne  found  Fruit  plentifully.     Tnjft 

not  to  one  Year's  Trial.     Pokji  mm  vel  anni  pr^- 

vcnitt,,  vcl  a  His  de  caufii^  (ham  naturalitcr  infctcnn* 

da  femil  exubcrare :  Sed  ubi  piurimis  vdui  emeritif§ 

non  eum  Jtipendiis  fides  fur  culo  canftitit^  nibil  dukiiaf^ 

durn  tji  de  ftxcunditate  :    nee  tamen  ultra  quadricnm* 

um  talis  exttndUitr  inqus/uio^   faith  Columella  in  a 

like  Cafe,  lik  3.  ^.  6. 

I.  Thus  wc  fee  how  to  haften  the  Reward, 
both  by  Grafting,  and  in  the  Choice  of  the 
.Graft. 


2*  And  how  to  fwectcn  the  Fruit  and  better  it, 
both  by  the  Choice  of  a  pleafing  Stocky  and  alfo 
of  a  kind  Graft. 

3,  And  how  to  multiply  Variety  in  the  Divcr- 
fity  of  Compoft,  efpecially  at  the  firft  PlancatioQ 
of  the  Kernel^!  and  I  add,  with  frcc^ucnt  Ap- 
jplicatian  of  pleafant  Infufions  and  Liquids,  as 
m  which  Anifc-Seeds,  Fennel,  Rofcmary,  or 
other  agreeable  Arooiaticks  have  been  ftccpcd: 

Yet 
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tYet  beware  of  giving  too  much  Juice  to  a  young 

|Pknt  i    for  that  may  drown  it,   or  make  it  left 

fguftful :     And  I  never  faw  an  Orchard   prove, 

jV/hcrc   the  Ground  was  wetted   with  a  Water- 

LGall,   or  where  die  Moiflure  did  for  fome  Time 

I  lye  therL%  and  could  nor  be  drained  away.     Yet 

•near  a  running  Sink  of  failed  Water,    I  have 

fcTn  the  approaching  Trees  never  fail  of  their 

Fruit. 


4,  And  hence  wc  fee  how  to  plant  an  Orchard 
that  may  probably  remain  to  the  World's  End. 
And  in  this  Point  I  have  infinuated  fome  Part 
of  my  Paradoxes,  by  the  Way  of  a  Story,  and 
in  Pretence  of  defending  another  againft  the 
Opinion  and  common  Praflice  of  mine  own 
Countrymen.  Mr.  LawfufCs  Book  I  have  not 
now  at  Hand,  neither  can  I  record  his  Judgment 
verbally,  but  I  think  I  have  ftuck  clofe  to  his 
Scnfe*  .    J  • 

He  addeth,  that  the  Fruit  of  the  natural  Plant 
doth  grow  better  and  plcafanter  by  Tune  •,  as 
better  at  thirty  Year's  Growth  than  at  twenty 
Year's  Growth.   This  I  know  not.  Sec  Cbtip,  vii. 

Alfo  he  requireth  much  more  Diftance  ot  the 
Trees  than  we  obferve,    as  Bxty  Foot  at  leaft. 
Our  common  Orchards  arc  at  twenty  Foot  Di- 
ftance  ;  our  beft  Orchards  at  thirty  at  leall,  by 
alternative  Rows  jer  f^incuncvvi     ♦  •  •  #  ^  « 
(as  in  the  Margin.)  In  large  Crofts      •  •  ♦  •  ♦ 
of  Arable,    rcferved  for  conftant     ♦»•••• 
Tillage,  which  is  a  nccelTary  Help      ♦  *  •  •  # 
to  Fruit-Trees,  our  beft  Hufbands    »••♦•• 
graft  high ^  and  prefer /-/J'zr^'i/j'sut-       ♦  ♦  •  ♦  • 
moft  DilUnce,  even  fixty  Yards,     ♦••♦♦• 
that  the  Teams  may  not  annoy  the  Trees  •,  and 
L  I  2  thcQ 


To  conclude  my  R 

vided  of  a   Nurfery, 

provident  for  the  Lo 

ImaJI  Parcel  of  Grour 

his  Grounds,  and  for 

play  away  upon  Graftii 

And  to  encourage  thk 

aJI  with  my  laft  Para 

lift  Years,  whereof  tvi 

I  laid  the  fruitful  Spraj 

in  the  Ground,   fome 

above  Ground,    all  tli 

Jrft  Summer  to  this  to 

railed  to  bear  as  thick  i 

it  is  better  for  the  PI 

young  Apples  foon  afi 

nrft  Year  at  leaft.    Son 

Length  under  the  Groui 

above  Ground:  Thefe 

Others  I  flopq,    and  p 

•»  urf,    that  the  refle<ae< 
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three  the  better  for  it.  To  fome  a  fmall  Slice  of 
the  Bark  is  as  good.  Before  December^  whilft  the 
Spray  grows  on  the  Tree,  by  the  Bluntnefs  of 
the  Bud  you  may  difcover  what  Branch  will  bear 
Fruit  the  next  Summer  imniediately  following,  if 
you  cut  oiT  the  Branch,  and  fee  it  before  the 
Buds  be  fprouted  too  far  forward,  (as  you  may 
in  February^  or  the  Beginning  of  M(/r^i» J  This^ 
with  fome,  will  pafs  as  a  Prophecy.  A  tore 
Blaft,  or  May  Frofts  may  deceive  you.  Of  tlicfc 
natural  Apples  there  are  not  part  fix  or  feven 
Kinds  diftinguifhed  by  proper  Names  amongft. 
us*  1  conceive  they  can  never  be  dillinguiJlied, 
for  that  every  Individual  always  aflumes  a  pecu- 
liar Nature  from  the  infinite  Variety  of  Comport. 
In  this  Nurfcry,  'ris  the  fame  Pains,  and  no 
Charge,  to  try  the  Seeds  of  Fitrs^  Pmes^  Cyprefs^ 
Pikb^  £ifr.  which  prove  better  for  Replantation 
than  in  Hot- beds. 

Of  the  Art  of  Grafting,  cither  with  the  Cions, 
Bud»  or  Leaf,  I  ftiall  fay  nothing,  beciufe  every 
Village  amongft  us  yieldeth  Store  of  Artifts ;  and 
many  Books  (hew  the  Rules ;  but  in  thefe  Things 
an  Artift  ain  teach  more  in  a  Day,  than  a  Book 
in  a  Month. 

One  Reafon  why  Fruit  doth  fo  abound  in  this 
Country,  is,  for  that  no  Man  hath  ol  late  Years 
built  him  a  Houfe,  but  with  fpeciat  Regard  to 
the  Proximity  of  fome  Ground  fit  for  an  Orchard, 
which  Ihould  be  of  fome  Depth,  as  is  commonly 
towards  the  Foot  of  a  defcending  Ground,  and 
frequently  with  a  Proclivity  towards  the  South; 
and  the  Land  not  too  friable  or  hollow,  but 
fomewhat  tough,  binding,  and  tenacious,  left  the 
Winds  root  up  the  Stocks.  And  many  Times 
Servants,  when  they  betake  to  Marriage,  feek 
out  an  Acre  or  two  of  Ground,  which  they  find 
LI  3  fit 
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fit  for  Orchards  •,  for  this  they  give  a  Fine,  or 
double  Value  for  Years  or  Lives  5  and  thereon 
they  build  a  Cottage,  and  plant  an  Orchard  ; 
which  is  all  the  Wealth  they  have  for  themfelves, 
and  their  Pofterity. 

For  Gardens,  we  have  little  Encouragement  to 
defign  more  than  is  for  the  neceflary  Ufe  of  our 
own  Families,  except  our  River  tpye  may  be 
■nde  navigable  for  Tranfportation.  And  by 
Defeft  of  Tranfportation,  our  Store  of  Cyder  is 
become  a  Snare  to  many,  who  turn  God's  Blef- 
fings  into  Wantonnefs  and*Drunkennefs:  The 
Credit  of  Cyder  being  of  few  late  Years  much 
advanced  in  the  Eftimation  of  our  beft  Gentry, 
who  have  fought  out  the  right  Method  of  ripen- 
ing and  hoarding  the  choiccft  Fruits,  and  of  find- 
ing the  right  Seafon  of  drawing  it,  and  fome  alfo 
of  bottling  it.  But  I  am  confident  that  much 
more  may  be  added  to  the  Pcrfeftion  of  it,  when 
they  (hall  alfo  apply  to  it  the  due  Subtiltics  of 
the  myfterious  Art  of  Fermentation. 

I  found  it  much  amended,  by  putting  pure 
Cyder  upon  the  frefh  Lees  of  a  But  of  Sack  new- 
ly drawn. 

In  Vines  our  Gentry  have  lately  contended  in 
a  profitable  Ambition  to  excel  each  other :  So 
that  the  white  Mufcadine  is  vulgar,  x^Mt  purple  and 
hiack  Grape  frequent,  the  Parjly  Grape  and  Fron- 
iiniac  in  many  Hands. 

Wallnuts  belong  to  our  Highway  Sides,  and 
arc  fitted  for  dry  and  ftony  Grounds.  I  find 
them  for  the  dryeft  Ground  of  the  Nurfery 
a  never-failing  Companion.  In  Columella  we 
may  find  many  excellent  Rules  how  to  afcertain 
and  haften  their  Growth,  and  to  mend  their 
Quality, 

The 
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■  The    Kirge   Chcfnut   btring   fuch   a   mafculine 
I      Food  for  I  Lilly  Ruilicks,  and  lb  much  ufcci  at  the 

beft  Tables  in  France^  and  fo  favoury  in  the  Con- 
diment of  Qur  ftrongcft  Cyder  with  Salt,  I  much:^ 
blame  our  Countrymen,    that  we  have  no  more  ^ 
Ufc  of  a  Food  that  would  foon  become  cheap, 
common,  and  lafting. 

All  thefc  Nuts  and  Filberts  do  accelerate 
Growth,  as  I  have  proved,  by  th*^  Rules  of 
Columella :  In  aqua  mul/a,  mc  ninius  duUi  maa* 
ratOy  \ia  jttcundwris  faporis  fru£lum  cum  adoleve- 
rity  prdbcUt^  (^  inierim  melius  6?  cekrius  fronde- 
bU^  lib.  5.  cap,  10.  And  again,  de  arb.  22*  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  flaoiikl  not  be  read,  nee  ni- 
mis  dulci  i  but  I  try'd  it  in  Milk,  and  ;ilfo  in  ftajc 
Urine  fteepM  in  Sheeps  Dong,  with  good  Suc- 
ctk.  He  adds,  for  an  Improvement,  AV  in  me- 
diilla  feruh  fine  fuf  amine  nucem  Cracam  vel  avel- 
lanam  abfcondilo,  tf  iia  adobruiio,  A  worthy  Per- 
fon  try'd  the  KerneJs  of  Cherry-ftones  and  Plumb- 
ftones,  having  firlt  broken  and  caft  away  the 
Shells,  and  fetting  them  in  Summer  Time,  as 
foon  as  they  were  ripe  \  and  he  affureth,  rhar  they 
got  a  Year's  Advantage  in  Celerity. 

I  do  much  wonder  that  fuch  a  fingular  haneft 
Man  as  Gabriel  Plat  fliould  write,  that  it.  is 
found  by  Experience,  that  a  Chcfnuc  in  ten  or 
twelve  Years  will  grow  into  a  fair  Tree,  able  to 
be  the  Maftcr  Poft  of  a  fair  Building.  And  thel 
like  of  the  Wallnut,  Exp,  13.  pag,  269.  Addti,  10 
I  the  Legacy. 

■  I  am  at  the  like  Wonder  at  honeft  Capt.  Blithe^ % 
W      Precedent  of  fmall  quickfet  Oaks,  that  at  eleven 

Years  Growth  made  Spars  and  fmall  BuiJding- 
Timber,  Cbap.z^.  pag.  158.  Edit.  1652, 


LI 
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Our  Elm  is  of  fpccdicft  Growth,  all  Timber, 
always  (hrcdded  to  be  the  tailed  of  Engtijb  Trees  ; 
and  found  in  Rows  tn  our  Highways,  and  at 
crery  Cottager's  Door,  except  they  be  compelled 
to  give  Place  to  Fruit- Trees. 

In  many  Journies  through  Sbropflnri^  I  have 
fcarce  feen  two  Elms  of  the  right  Kind.  The 
Cruft  of  the  Earth  there  is  too  (hallow.  But  the 
Root  of  the  Oaks  cleaves  through  the  harder 
-  Earth,  and  furely  finds  a  Marley  Subftance  for 
his  plentiful  Suftenance  to  the  fuU  Depth  of  his 
Stature, 

^od  quantutk  vertice  ad  auras 
jEtbereas^  tantum  radice  ad  Tartara  tendif, 

Georg.  2.  f  lor. 

All  our  Hills  have  fometimes  borne  Oaks,  or 
few  fail*d,  and  I  conceive  moft  are  very  apt  for  it. 
But  of  late  the  Iron-Mills  have  devoured  our 
Glory,  and  deflowered  our  Groves. 

We  are  generally  noted  to  excel  in  all  Kinds 
of  Huflbandry  ;  our  Ploughs  are  light  •,  but  we 
liften  after  further  Direftions  which  come  to  us 
through  your  Hands.  The  Rye  of  Clebanger 
and  of  fome  Parts  of  Irchinfield  is  as  good  as  the 
Muncorn  or  Mifcellane  of  many  other  Countries ; 
and  our  Wheat  is  upon  the  Ground  far  richer  than 
I  faw  any  in  the  fair  Vale  of  Efomc  in  JVorcefitr- 
Jhire  and  Warwickjhire ;  as  in  my  Travels,  I  fomc* 
times  examined  it  in  the  Company  of  other  rhore 
^iiful  Hufbandmen. 

For  Pdftures  we  add  Improvemtnts  daily  5 
and  as  a  Stranger  pafleth  by  our  Habitations,  by 
our  Fences,  Orchards,  Paftures,  Arable,  he  inay 
diftinguiflx  a  wcU-ordercd  Houfckecper  and  a 

Free- 
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Freeholder,   from  an  ovcr-rack*d  Tenant  and  an 

tUn  thrift. 

This  is  the  Country  where  Rowland  Vaugban 
began  his  Water* Works  ;  and  I  can  name  you  a 
great  Number  of  admirabje  Contrivers  for  the 
publick  Good, 

The  Lord  Scudamorc  may  well  begin  to  us  ; 
a  rare  Example  for  the  well-ordering  of  all  his 
Family,  a  great  Prefervcr  of  Woods  againft  the 
Day  of  England^  Need,  maintaining  laudable 
Holpitality  regularly  bounded  wich  due  Sobriety, 
and  always  keeping  able  Servants  to  promote 
the  bed  Expediences  of  all  Kinds  of  Agriculture. 
And  Sir  //.  L,  hath  heartily  profccuted  the  fame 
Encouragements.  Our  learned  Mr,  B.  //.  drives 
bn  the  fame  Defign,  as  far  as  the  Glances  of  a 
moft  fedulous  Employment  will  permit.  Mr,  /?* 
of  L.  is  excellently  ape,  and  conftantly  diligent 
in  the  Purfuit  as  well  of  Delicacies,  as  Necef- 
faries.  Mr.  S.  of  fV.  hath  in  few  Years  raifed  an 
under  Tenement,  from  8/.  yearly,  and  fo  rented, 
10  be  well  worth  60/.  yearly,  and  fo  rented,  or 
thereabouts.  He  never  fails  in  any  Point  of  good 
Hufbandry.  Mr.  F,  of  B.  hath  raifed  his  poor 
Paftures  from  the  Value  of  %s.  6d,  t9  be  better 

[worth  than  201.  yearly.     CM.  hath  metamor* 

fphofcd  his  Wildernefs  to  be  like  the  Orchards  of 
jlldnous'r   herein  alfo  a  hearty  Patriot.     I  muft 

Lceafe  to  name  Men,    fince  in  every  Village  there 

lis  fome  excellent  Republican. 

With  one  fad  Note  I  rtiuft  now  conclude  this 
Difcourfe.     I  wifh  this  fore  Proverb,  Bona  Terra 

fMala  Gemy  may  not  belong  to  us.  The  Moll 
High  hath  filled  us  with  his  BlefTings ;  but  we 
fail  fo  much  in  returning  due  Thanks,  that  we 
many  Times  turn  his  Bleflings  into  heavy  Curfes» 
and  make  his  liberal  Gifts  the  prevailing  Caufc 

of 


all  Doors  and  Highw^ 
and  fturdy  Vagabonds 
an  honeft  Judiciary  to 
in  cleanfing  the  Augem 
fach  a  cuftomary  and  p 
ExpeAation  li,    that  1 
break  through  theDi£ 
People,    and  force  ope. 
Commerce.     Let  our  P 
preis  on  all  true-hearted 
the  Publick.    For  this  A 
pute,  fure  of  a  Reward  i 
free  from  die  Envy  of  M 
ledged  to  deferve  everlaft 
ry.    And  thus  alfo,  m  tl 
under  a  fit  Veil  of  Model 
you,   what  Efteem  we  d 
Labours.    I  pray  the  L 
Diligence  in  the  great  Dft 
Glory. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

•  i  T  O    T  H  E 

EPISTOLARY  ADDRESS 

T  O 

Samuel  Hart  lib  ^  Efq; 

SIR, 

[AVING  employed  one  Day,  upon 
a  long  Letter  to  you,  concerning 
Orchards,  and  the  Culture  of  Here* 
fordflnre^  and  the  Meflcnger  being 
not  yet  gone,  I  fliall  now  add  fonie- 
what,  or  at  leaft  fum  up  the  Refultof  my  former 
Difcourft*. 

The  Ground  for  an  Orchard  (hould  rather  in- 
cline towards  the  &mtb^  than  towards  the  Norlb : 
Yet  no  Neceflity  of  Nicencfs  in  that  Point.  They 
prove  well  towards  the  Norib.  So  rather  towards 
the  rifing  Sun  than  towards  the  ff^fji.  Yet  the 
fp'fji  Wind  is  the  beft,  and  the  IFeJlern  Sun  beft 
f  ipcning.    And  die  Blafts  commonly  come  from 


cnce,  thatataMiV 
Heavens  is  far  more 
another,  either  by  cli 
fn  the  Neighbourhw 
Vapours  ariGng  from 
Grounds,  which  by  | 

Forwehavecoofint 

dry  Frofe  do  not  b 

Frofts   foJJowing  aft 

Grounds  make  Frofts, 

«^  become  moiftl 

fofomethnesinavery 

toclofe.  and  the  Sun's 

flea,ons,thatitisaptt 

hurtfiiltothe  nicer  Fr, 
Furnace  or  Oven. 
«  the  Chift  or  riehci 

Ch'ft  of  the  Earth  bed 
IwnanyofonrStnrfr.c 
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the  next  following  Springs  fend  for  an  Artift  to 
graft   them  with  the  beft  Fruit. 

The  Crab-Stocks  Ihou Id  not  be  above  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Man's  Hand  wrift  ;  If  bigger,  'tis  left 
apt  to  clofe  with  the  Graft,  and  then  the  Rain 
finds  a  Hole  to  the  Danger  of  the  Stock.  Our 
ufual  Cuftom  was  upon  the  plain  Stock  to  fet 
two  or  three  Grafts,  which  (for  Variety)  might 
be  different,  without  any  Hazard  or  Damage* 
Of  late^  many  do  flope  the  Stock  for  one  only 
Graft,  conceiving  this  the  more  certain  Way  to 
unite  the  Stock,  and  graff  fully  and  fpeedily. 
ina  Nurftry,  if  the  Stocks  be  as  fmall  as  Twigs, 
the  furcft  and  fpeedicft  Way  is  by  the  Joint- 
Graft,  where  no  Icfs  than  eight  Sides  are  en- 
gaged)  and  this  is  an  Improvement  of  the  laft 
Stamp, 

We  cannot  truft  to  any  Artift,  but  have  need 
to  ufe  a  true  and  careful  Friend  in  the  Choice  of 
Grafts  from  the  fruitful  Branch  of  a  found  and 
fruitful  Tree.  And  an  Error  in  this  Point  (be- 
fides  the  Miftake  of  the  Fruit)  may  prorogue  the 
Reward  for  five  Years  or  more,  which  is  a  fad 
Lofs.  Columella* %  former  Note  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered in  this  Point. 

If  the  Ground  be  very  unequal,  *tis  a  great 
Charge,  and  a  very  grofs  Vanity  to  level  it.  For 
there  is  a  Kind  of  Beauty,  and  a  fure  Refrefh- 
ment  in  a  Wildernefs  \  at  leaft  it  is  a  good  Soil  if 
appendant  to  a  pleafanc  Garden,  And  it  may 
be  better,  more  Kind,  and  more  fruitful,  moft 
certainly  more  fit  for  Variety,  and  for  all  Change 
of  Seafons,  by  Inequality,  than  by  Equality.  And 
this  is  the  Ground  that  is  fiitcft  for  the  natural 
Apple,  who  is  then  wronged,  maimed  or  wounded, 
when  he  is  hindred  from  his  natural  Courfc,  or 
forced  into  Order.  Yet  I  fhould  not  plant  him 
i  ia 
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For  Hops,  we  make  Hafte  to  be  the  chief 
Hop-Mailers  in  England  \  our  Country  having 
Store  of  Coppice-Woods,  and  many  provident 
Men,  within  thefe  three  Years,  planting  Abun- 
dance of  the  faireft  and  largeft  Sort  of  Hops. 
All  about  Bromyard^  in  a  bafe  Soil,  there  is  great 
Score,  At  firft  we  adventured  only  upon  deep, 
low,  rich  and  moorifti  Grounds  j  now  we  climb 
up  the  Hills  with  wonderful  Succefs.  We  find 
alfo  that  the  Bottoms  are  apt  to  gather  Heat 
as  an  Oven,  (as  is  abovefaid)  and  that  begets 
Honey* Dews,  when  the  more  open  Air  efcapes 
it. 

Our  Poets,  New  and  Old,  and  all  heft  Judg- 
ments, do  highly  commend  the  Pleafure  of  a 
Groye^Horai.  12,  Epijt.  2,  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis 
amat  Nemus^  i^  furgU  urhs.  We  do  commonly 
dcvifc  a  lliadowy  Walk  from  our  Gardens  thro* 
our  Orchards  (which  is  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  and 
mod  cmbellifhcd  Grove)  into  our  Coppice- Woods 
or  Timber- Woods,  Thus  we  approach  the  Re- 
femblance  of  Paradife,  which  God,  with  his  own 
perteft  Hand,  had  appropriated  for  the  Delight 
of  his  innocent  Mafter-picce*  If  a  Gap  lyes  in 
the  Way  between  our  Orchard  and  Coppice,  wc 
fill  up  the  Vacancy  with  the  artificial  Help  of  a 
Hop- Yard,  where  a  bufy  Weed  gives  the  Shape 
of  a  Wood*  This  muft  content  us,  till  wc  can 
gain  the  Credit  of  a  Vineyard,  which  as  yet  hangs 
between  Hope  and  Fear.  The  late  dry  Summers 
did  fwell  us  with  Hopes;  the  latter  fickle  Spring 
and  moift  Autumn,  did  blaft,  or  drown  our  Eit- 
pcftation. 

Some  fow  Acorns,  and  Afh-Keys,  and  other 
Seeds  for  Woods,  in  wild  and  hilly  Grounds. 
Others  count  it  much  better  to  plant  Quick*fets» 

which 
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On  the  contrary,  in  many  Places  of  the  hoc 
1lye*land,  where  the  Paftures  have  a  coarfe  Sea* 
green  Blade,  or  fliort  and  poor,  and  where  the 
Fields  rcfufc  Wheat,  Peafe,  and  Fitches,  there 
Sheep  thrive  beft,  and  their  Dung  fuddeniy  reco- 
vers the  Arable,  which  is  light  and  eafy  for  a 
weak  Team :  In  three  or  four  Years*  'tis  at  the 
beft  for  fuch  Fafturc  as  it  proves.  The  Pafturess 
quickly  improved  by  fatting  Sheep  there^  that 
may  lye  upon  it  Night  and  Day,  The  Land 
quick  for  Orchards,  or  any  Sort  of  Trees,  as  well 
the  tallcft  Elms  as  the  Afli  \  eafily  fitted  for  Gar- 
dens,  for  Hemp,  Flax,  Turnips,  Parfnips,  &fc 
Hence  you  may  judge,  which  of  thefe  were  more 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Richer  Land  j  if  the  rich 
Water-floods  did  not  give  the  rich  Paftures  the 
Advantage  on  one  Side.  And  hence  you  may 
fee  what  Prevalency  there  is  in  the  Advantage  of 
Pafturconly. 

I  have  fcldom  feen  Paftures  forced  by  Comport: 
in  this  Country,  as  I  have  feen  elfe where.  Only 
in  the  Winter  we  feed  our  Cattle  on  the  higher 
Paftures,  and  in  the  Hazard  of  a  Rot,  fome  fol* 
low  the  Direftions  of  Gabrid  Platy  in  putting  out 
their  Sheep  all  Nights;  which  bath  proved  a 
Safeguard  to  the  Sheep^  and  a  great  Help  to  the 
Pafturc.  Ocher  Helps  of  Pafturc  we  do  omit, 
every  Rill  of  Water  is  carefully  conduced  to  the 
beft  Ufe.  If  it  runs  from  a  fat  Stream,  Land* 
flood»  or  Lime-ftone,  we  find  Benefit  in  it,  if 
(wlthal  we  lee  it  pafs  over  and  away,  before  it 
xchangeth  its  Fatnefs  into  a  cold  Hunger,  which 
lis  out  in  a  very  few  Days.  Some  Water  we 
find  fo  hungry,  that  we  dare  not  receive  it,  but 
at  Seafons  of  Neceflity.  Lime  we  have  feldom 
tried  upon  Pafture.  Allies  we  find  excellent  tp 
beget  the  white  and  purple  Honey-fuckle,  if  fiftcd 
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liable  to  two  Kinds  of  Rot:  The  one  is  only  of 
the  Liver  at  fir  ft,  and  if  it  be  difcerned,  *tis  cured 
by  the  Butcher's  Knife,  without  much  Lofs  to 
the  Owner*,  the  ocher  prevails  over  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Sheep,  and  makes  the  Flefh  fit  for 
nothing  but  Dogs,  I  know  fome  Flices,  in  which 
there  hath  not  been  a  Rot  in  the  Memory  of 
any  of  the  Inhabitants  •,  but  there  they  change 
often,  becaufe  the  Ground  is  very  ftony,  and,  in 
two  or  three  Years,  wears  out  their  Mouths: 
And  nothing  prefcrves  Sheep  better  than  Change 
of  SoiL  Our  common  Hufbandmen  keep  their 
fmall  Flocks  at  all  Adventures,  without  much 
Care  or  Caution.  But  for  larger  Flocks  our  Shep- 
herds of  Lemjfcroer  and  Irchinfeld  are  moft  in- 
comparably expert. 

Whilft  this  Letter  is  under  my  Hand,  by  a 
Conference  with  Mr,  5.  concerning  Orchards,  I 
am  alTured^  that  upon  along  Trial  (as  in  a  Way 
of  Conteftation)  it  was  found  cxptTimentally^ 
that  fome  Apples,  raifed  of  Kernels,  did  excetd 
the  beft  that  could  be  found  of  grafted  Apples  in 
Delicacy  of  Taile. 

That  he  tried  to  meliorate  the  Kenti/h  Cod- 
ling, by  a  Graft  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  it  proved 
worfe. 

That  a  near  Neighbour  made  a  Hoglh^ad  of 
Cyder  of  Krntijh  Codlings  only:  He  tafted  it 
this  very  Week.  It  had  a  Tafte  \\x  dirTering  from 
all  other  Cyder,  not  bad,  nor  very  excellent. 
That  it  looks  like  Perry,  of  a  wheyifh  Colour. 

He  alfo  gave  me  at  his  own  Houfe  a  moft 
pleafant  Drink,  which  I  thought  to  b:  Cyder* 
and  perferr*d  it  before  Red-ftrcakM  Cyder,  which 
was  of  the  beft,  and,  for  Trial,  brought  out  to 
me  and  others  at  the  fame  Time.  This  com* 
Mm  2  mended 
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mended  £>rbk  was  compounded  of  Crab;  never 
boarded,  but  Ihaken  from  the  Tree^  and  imme- 
diatdy  ground  together  with  Perry  of  that  lufci- 
ous  Kind,  which,  at  this  Time  of  the  Year,  is 
always  wont  to  be  roapy.  This  Drink  was  not 
ckar,  but  had  fome  Refcmbknce  of  roapy  Perry. 
But  he  afllires  us,  that  the  Crab  does  by  this 
Compofiiion  always  preferve  the  Perry  from  beii^ 
roapy.  It  fo  (as  ox  all  Men  I  can  beft  believe 
him,  who  will  not  break  his  Word  to  fave  his 
Life)  this  is  an  excellent  Art,  at  one  Time  to  • 
make  Crabs,  which  grow  naturally  in  all  wild, 
dry,  and  barren  Soil,  a  rich  Fruit;  and  by  them 
alio  to  make  a  rich  Benefit  of  thole  Pears,  wbidi, 
in  the  Language  of  another  good  Hulband,  were 
called  a  cumbcrfome  Weed. 

He  prcfcribeth  that  the  more  lufcious  the  Pear 
be,  the  more  Crabs  be  added  to  it.  By  the 
Tafte  in  the  Mill,  you  may  fit  it  generally  more 
Pears  than  Crabs.  He  noteth  that  thcfe  Crabs 
were  not  of  the  forementioned  Brocmjbury  Crabs, 
but  common  Crabs  *,  of  which  common  Crabs  he 
advertifeth  there  are  two  Sorts.  The  firft  foon 
ripe,  and  ycllowifh,  and  fit  to  be  mingled  with 
the  Pears  that  are  firft  ripe.  And  of  this  Kind 
was  the  Cyder  that  he  gave  to  us.  The  other 
is  a  more  (ullcn  Crab,  green  about  the  End  of 
Autumn.  This  agrees  with  its  contemporary 
Pears.  Or  to  make  a  Kind  of  Scycbian  Wind, 
fit  to  quicken  the  Palate  of  a  fturdy  Hinde,  they 
may  be  laid  in  Heaps  for  a  Month's  hoarding, 
and  then  ground  by  themfelves,  or  with  Winter 
Apples.  We  know  how  welcome  to  foreign  Pea- 
fonts,  and  alfo  to  our  Seamen,  a  rough  Vine- 
gar or  Verjuice  would  be,  either  to  mingle  with 
Potttge,  or  with  Water  for  Drink.  We  have 
not  yet  felt  fo  much  Want  in  Efgland^  as  woe 

neceflary 
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Ticccflary  to  teach  us  the  Ufe  of  Crabs  or  other 
general  Branches  of  Frugality.  The  Broarn/hury 
Crab,  fo  often  mentioned,  is  far  larger  than 
either  of  the  Sorts,  and  in  Shape  like  an  Ap- 
fle, 

SIR^  *Tis  Time  I  (hould  now  give  you  Reft. 
In  this  you  may  fee  my  hearty  Dcfires  towards 
the  Improvement  and  Welfare  of  our  Native 
Country.  If  we  muft  be  hindred  of  Trade 
with  Spain^  I  wifh  our  Englijh  Indignation  would 
fcorn  to  feed  at  their  Tables,  to  drink  of  their 
Liquors,  or  otherwife,  to  borrow  or  buy  of 
them  or  of  any  other  of  their  Confederates,  as  long 
as  our  Native  Soil  did  fupply  us  with  Necefla- 
ries.  I  pray  God  to  ftrengthen  us  all  in  a  firm 
Love  to  his  holy  Truth,  and  in  a  mutual  Love 
to  each  other,  under  the  Shelter  of  his  everlafting 
Mercies. 

Hereford^ 

May  1 3,  Tour  Servant  in  the  Lord^ 

1656. 

I.  B. 

An  ExtraSi  of  Mr.  Hartlib*s  Letter^  dated 
September  4,  1656. 

He  defires,  that  thefe  I-.etters  may  be  prefented 
to  publick  View,  for  an  Example  to  worthy  Men 
in  other  Countries  to  do  the  like  in  thefe,  and 
other  Parts  of  Hufbandry.  That  the  Latin  Paf- 
fages  fhould  be  turned  into  the  vernaculous  Lan- 
Mm  3  guage. 
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guage,  and  many  Ex^rcffioos  akeied  into  nnorr 
plain  and  common  Eifpifi^  chat  all  vulgu*  Capaci- 
ties may  underftand  t)iefn>  &^« 

Tb^  Anjwer. 

I.  That  it  is  now  tx>o  late  CO  polift  any  Parts 
of  thofc  Letters  with  fucb  Aaaurateoefi,  as  be 
comes  a  Piece  dreft  for  fevcre  Judgments.  If  it 
muft  flie  abroad,  it  muft  go  as  it  is,  all  F^ 
alike^  in  the  free  Garb  of  a  natwal  Sifiajplicityi 
written  with  Speed,  and  with  more  Care  ot  Truth, 
than  of  fit  Words. 

Ihftead  of  a  Trandadon  of  CaffiriwAW's  Sea* 
tence,  page  507,  lint  i^^  I  would  annex  this 
ihort  Et^gtijh  Glofs  \  That  which  is  far  fetch'd, 
may  have  little  Familiarity  with  our  Soil,  and  may 
a  long  Time  take  it  unkindly  to  be  baniflied 
from  its  Native  Place. 

I  dare  not  adventure  for  an  exaft  Tranflation, 
having  no  other  Edition  but  that  of  Huron.  Cam- 
meline^  i595f  whkh  is  fo  full  of  Errors,  that  I 
fufpeft  every  Line.  It  were  an  excellent  Work, 
if  any  Man  would  publifh  a  well-correfted  Copy 
of  the  four  Roman  Hufbandmen,  they  being  rare 
Monuments  of.  Antiquity  5  the  firft,  namely  that 
of  Cato  the  Cenfor^  being  almoft  2000  Years  old. 
Being  now  deftitute  of  Libraries,  if  I  fhould  un- 
dertake it,  having  no  one  old  £%mplar  upon 
which  I  fhould  frame  my  Coniedhire,  at  the  beft 
Succefs,  I  fhould  fheW  more  Wit  than  Honelly. 
For  I  hold  it  a  mod  pernicious  Prefumption,  to 
intrude  our  own  Fancies  inftead  of  fuch  great 
Authorities. 

S^i^  5 '4-  '/^^  1 6*  The  Lalin  may  be  un-tran- 
flated,  being  but  a  rational  Inference^  to  autho> 
rize  that  which  is  there  fakl  in  Englt/b. 
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Page  515.  line  10.  To  the  Worlds  End.  I  ufc 
thefe  Words  in  a  vulgar Senfe.  For  in  very  Truth, 
and  well  grounded  Theology,  we  havenoReafon 
to  conceive  it  to  be  long  now,  before  the  World 
ihall  be  changed  or  confumed  by  the  laft  Fire. 

P^esig.  line  28.  To  explain  this  per  ^in^ 
cuncem  to  the  dulleft,  we  may  add  thefe  Englijh 
Words;  as  m  a  Diaper- Napkin,  or  in  common 
Glafs- Windows,  which  is  the  rhombular  Figure. 

I  dare  adventure  to  ufe  no  more  than  the  firft 
Letters  of  fome  Mens  Names,  left  I  have  Blame 
for  my  good  Meaning.  As  in  this  I  have  merited 
little,  fo  I  expeft  no  better  Reward ;  yet  you  have 
very  much  obliged  me  ever  to  fubfcribe. 

Tours  unfeignedly. 


To  my  very  worthy  Friends 


I.  B. 
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Planting  and  Gardening. 

CONTAINING 

The  feveral  Manners  of  Graf* 

FIMG. 

A  particular  eafy  Method  of 
maoagins  the  Ananas  or 
Pine- Ap^e,  the  Bananas,  the 
Guava,  the  Mango,  and  o* 
ther  delicious  Fruits  of  the 
hotteft  Climates. 

Of  DECOYS  for  WILD 
FOWL. 


The  Culture  of  fuch  Foreft- 
Trees,  Flowers,  <^.  as  were 
omitted  in  the  former  Im- 
preflionsi  vix,.  The  Fir, 
Pine,  Pinafter,  cJv. 

The  Method  of  Raifing  the 
TrufHe,  MoriUe,  and  Maih- 
room. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Produ- 
aion  of  the  Chaddock- 
Orange. 


With  ibme  remarkable  Particulars,  not  yet  publifhed,  re- 
lating to  the  Guemfej^JjUj^  and  the  Ctjfie^Tree. 

Illuftrated  with  COPPER  PLATES, 

By  R.  Bradlbt,   Profeflbr  of  Botany  in  the  Uni?erfity 
of  OmMJii,  and  F.  R.  S. 
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Planting  and  Gardening. 


INCE  I  have  written  upon  the 
Subjcft  of  Foreft-Trees  in  my  New 
Improvement 5 y  fomc  Gentlemen  have 
thought  It  neceflary  for  me  to  enlarge 
a  little  upon  that  Head,  and  chat  I 
Ihould  infert  the  Method  of  propagating  fuch 
Trees  as  are  there  omitted.  The  Timber  Trees 
there  mcntion'd,  are,  tlie  Oak,  Afh,  Beech,  Elm, 
Chefnut,  and  Wallnut.  The  Elm,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foreft  Terms,  is  not  a  Timber- 
Tree,  but  is  ftyled  by  the  Forefters  a  Weed, 
and  grows  among  the  Herbage ;  but  the  Fir 
and  Pine  I  omitted,  by  Reafon  of  their  being 
not  fb  common  in  England*,  however,  as  I  have 
fincc  found  that  they  will  produce  good  Timber 
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wuhus,  aBdiaiproveoDCofoiir  Soik,  which  has 
been  accounted  barren  and  unfertile,  I  fliaU  now 
me  a  (hort  Account  of  dnr  Culnire.  We  are 
frft  m  takcNocicc,  dot  oor  Heath  Groonds  and 
our  Rocky  Groonds  which  yield  littk  or  no  Pro- 
fit at  prdent,  are  extremely  proper  for  thele 
Plants,  even  tho*  the  firft  oonfifts  qf  the  moft  bir- 
icnSand,  and  the  latter  has  little  orno  Coircring 
of  Earth ;  and  it  feems  to  me,  that  all  the  Fir 
Kind  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

Of  the  Fir^  Pine^  and  PinajUr. 

AS  all  thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  it  will 
be  ncccfiary  to  fay  Ibmething  of  the  fav- 
ing  of  the  Seeds.  We  maft  gather  the  Cones 
when  we  obferve  that  they  begin  to  change  their 
Colour  from  green  to  brown,  which  commonly 
is  about  the  End  of  At/gufi  \  for  in  Sepember 
they  begin  to  crack  and  (hed  the  Seed,  which, 
with  an  hot  Day  or  two,  will  fhed,  and  be  loft, 
for  the  Birds  are  very  voracious  of  them.  When 
we  have  gatherM  the  Cones,  we  may  fpread 
them  upon  Mats,  and  ezpofe  them  to  the  Sun, 
which  will  open  them,  and  difcharse  the  Seeds 
and  Nucs  -,  thefe,  when  they  are  clean'd,  muft 
be  kept  io  a  dry  Place,  and  in  March  following 
muft  be  fown  upon  Beds  gotctM  over  with  Nets } 
the  Fir  Seeds  pretty  (hallow,  and  the  Pines 
fomewhat  deeper-,  and  the  Winter  following  fift 
a  litde  Sand  over  them  to  fettle  the  young  Roots 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  turning  them  out 
of  the  Ground.  Some  fow  them  in  Boxes  to  let 
them  ftand  two  Years,  and  then  carry  the  Boxes 
to  the  Place  where  they  defign  to  make  the  Plan- 
tatioa,  which  may  be  done  in  Aprils  planting 
every  one  iq  a  thin  Mod  made  of  Earth  and 

Water. 
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Water.  The  Diflances  which  we  may  plant 
diefc  Trees  from  one  another,  may  be  about 
three  Foot,  and  may  fo  reihain  for  four  or  five 
Years ;  at  which  Time  we  may  tranTplant  every 
other  Tree  at  the  fame  planting  Seafon  mentioned 
above,  and  in  the  (ame  Manner.  Thefe  Trees 
profper  extremely  in  the  mod  barren  Heath 
Ground,  and  even  in  the  moft  unfertile  Sand : 
They  are  quick  Growers ;  fo  that  in  twenty  Year« 
they  will  be  worth  about  twenty  Shillings  a  Tree, 
if  they  are  planted  for  Groves;  or  el^,  if  they 
are  planted  fingly,  perhaps  they  will  not  be  worth 
fo  much  in  thirty  Years.  The  Sorts  of  Firs  are, 
the  Scols  Fir,  the  Silver  Fir,  the  Norway  Fir,  and 
the  Pitch  Fir ;  but  the  two  firft  do  beft  with  us : 
And  as  for  the  Pine  and  Pinafter,  they  profper 
extremely,  as  may  be  obferv'd  in  many  Places 
in  England. 

Of  tbe  Sycamore  or  Great  Maple. 

TH  £  Sycannore  is  noted  for  a  quick  Grower, 
it  will  thrive  almoft  in  any  Soil,  wherti 
Trees  of  more  Efteem  will  not  profper,  but 
chiefly  delights  in  a  dry  and  light  Earth.  It  is 
raifed  of  Keys  or  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring.  As 
tbt  Leaf  continues  on  them  the  fhorteft  Time  of 
any  Tree,  they  arc  not  cftecm'd  proper  for  Ave- 
nues or  Walk,  and  are  apt,  by  a  Kind  of  fweet 
Moifture,  with  which  they  abound,  to  harbour 
and  propagate  Caterpillers  and  Infers,  which 
adds  to  their  Inconvenience  for  Walks.  They 
may  be  planted  in  Parks,  becaufe  the  Deer  are 
not  fond  of  them.  The  Wood  being  tough  and 
light,  is  held  little  inferior  to  Afh,  and  is  of 
great  Ufe  for  making  Ploughs,  Carts,  &^.  and 
for  all   Manner  of  Turnery  Wires.    It  bras 

Tranfplantatioa 
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Tranfplantation  very  wdl,  and  of  any  Siz/t^ 
chiefly  in  Fdfruary.  This  Tree  b  extremely  ufc- 
ful  to  make  Plantations  near  the  Sea,  being  a 
Plant  which  no  Storm  or  Wind  can  esifily  hurt^ 
but  feems  to  prof^r  beft  when  it  is  moft  expos'd 
to  Winds ;  theretbre  Woods  or  Groves  of  this 
Tree  fhould  be  planted  to  ihclter  our  Gardens 
that  lye  near  the  Sea. 

Of  the  Maple^ 

THE  Maple  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  but  de^ 
lights  moft  in  dry  Land^  and.flourilhcs  nxyit 
cm  Hills  than  on  Plains.  It  is  very  fubjc A  to  (hoot 
out-fide  Branches,  which  fills  it  with  Knots  and 
Burs,  and  nukes  it  very  much  valued  by  Cabinet- 
makers, fcfr.  When  it  is  firec  from  Knots,  it  makes 
curious  Boards,  and  is  frequently  chofen,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  its  Lightnefs,  for  Mufical  Inftruments.  It 
is  unfit  to  be  planted  in  Hedges  where  there  are 
other  Trees  under  it,  by  Reafon  of  a  vifcous  Sub- 
ftance  which  it  fheds,  that  is  pernicious  to  the 
Buds  of  whatever  it  falls  upon.  It  is  alfo  very 
ufeful  to  the  Turner.  It  is  propagated  by  Seed 
fown  in  the  Spring,  like  Sycamore^  It  may  be 
managed  the  fame  Way  as  the  A(h ;  the  Seeds 
will  not  come  up  'till  the  Year  after  they  are 
fown  ;  it  will  bear  Tranfplantatk)n  at  any  Size : 
The  beft  Time  for  which  is  the  B^bning  of 
February^  or  the  latter  End  of  OSlober. 

Of  the  Ume-Hree. 

THE  Lime-Trce,  or  Linden,  is  of  two  Sorts  ^ 
the  Broad- Leaved  which  comes  from  Flan- 
dirs^  and  the  wild  Kind,  which  grows  naturally 
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in  many  Places  in  England.  The  firft  is  a  much 
quicker  Grower  than  the  other :  And  by  reafdn 
of  an  ill  Scent  natural  to  the  wild  Lime,  is  niudh 
to  be  preferrM  j  tho*  this  is  eftecm*d  to  yield 
more  ferviceable  Wood ;  and  of  the  Bark  is 
made  the  Baft  which  is  (6  ufeful  to  Gardeners. 
They  may  be  both  propagated  from  Seed  ;  but 
as  that  is  attended  with  great  Trouble  and  Ha- 
zard, it  is  much  the  better  Way  to  raife  tfiem 
from  Layers  or  Suckers,  which  the,  Root  plenti- 
fully (hoots  forth  :  And  this  being  done  about 
the  Middle  of  September^  they  will  foon  ftrike 
Root  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Nurfcry 
in  a  Twelvemonth  •,  being  proper  to  be  managed 
by  the  fame  Method  as  the  Elm.  They  chiefly 
delight  in  a  Sandy  Loam  ;  and  I  know  no  Soil 
which  difagrees  with  them,  except  it  be  a  ftrohg 
Chalk,  which  is  apt  to  make  them  Moffey..  They 

.  will  bear  the  Smoak  of  the  Town  where  other 
Trees  will  not  grow  ;  and  may  be  tranfplanted 
when  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  high,  and  do 
very  well,  efpecially,  if  they  have  been  acciiftorn'd 
to  be  dug  about  in  the  Nurfery.  It  is  of  a  fine 
green  Colour,  and  cafts  a  large  Shade,  which 
renders  it  very  convenient  and  ornamental  for 
Walks :  It  will  bear  Pruning,  and  inftantly  heals 
upon  it  i  and  ought  to  be  planted  for  Avenues  at 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  afunder.*  The 
Wood  is  good  for  making  Models  for  Builders, 
.  and  is  much  coveted  by  Ship-Carvers,  being  not 

.  liable  to  fplinter,  and  being  of  a  fine  white  Colour, 
and  both  ftrong  and  light  -,  and  the  Twigs  are  fie 
for  Bafkets,  and  for  every  Ufe  that  the  Willow  is 
good  for  :  And  finally,  the  Coal  is  look'd  upon  as 

,  a  better  Ingredient/or  Gunpowder  than  even  Alder 

itfelf.     I  know  a  Gentleman  who  has  lined  feveral 

Rooms  with  this  Wood  inftead  cf  Wainfcot  or 
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Deal,  and  hold  very  good,  tho*  k  has  been  done 
upwards  of  twelve  Years. 

Of  the  Scrvice-Trcc. 

THE  Service 'Tree  may  be  raifed  by  the 
Berries  fown  in  March^  the  Pulp  of  the 
Fruit  being  rubb*d  off  to  come  at  the  Seeds  ;  it 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and  be  tranf- 
pUnted  of  any  Size,  from  Woods  where  they 
frequently  grow.  It  afiefh  a  rich  Clay  Soil,  in- 
clining to  be  moift,  and  never  bears  well  in  dry 
Grounds,  unlefs  it  is  propagated  fi-om  Seeds ;  in 
which  Cafe,  almoft  any  Earth  becomes  natural 
to  it.  It  puts  forth  Leaves  very  early,  and  even 
buds  out  in  the  hardeft  Weather,  which  makes  it 
a  delightful  Ornament  for  Avenues.  The  Wood 
turns  to  good  Account  for  Gun-Stocks,  PuUies, 
Spindles,  Screws,  and  is  in  much  Efteem  by  the 
Engravers  in  Wood,  being  of  a  plcafant  Grain^ 
and  very  durable. 

Of  the  Horn-Beam. 

TH  E  Horn-Beam^  of  all  the  hard  Woods, 
is  the  quickcft  Grower,  and  makes  the 
clofcft  Hedges,  and  covered  Avenues,  of  any ; 
and  as  its  Leaves  are  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful 
Green,  it  is  very  much  valued  for  thisUfe.  The 
Wood  being  very  white  and  tough,  is  much 
clleem'd  by  the  Turner,  and  is  very  ufeful  for 
Lads,  for  Handles  of  Tools,  cff .  and  is  excellent 
Fuel..  It  is  beft  raifed  from  Layers  or  Suckers, 
which  are  always  (hooting  from  the  Root;  tho* 
it  may  be  alfo  propagated  from  Seed,  which  be- 
ing ripe  in  the  Month  Qi  Augufi^  fhould  be  fown 

in 
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in  October.  Its  natural  Soil  is  Chalk,  and  it  fccms 
to  delight  in  Mountains,  or  will  thrive  in  ftifF, 
clayey,  moift,  barren  Places  in  Woods,  and  in 
Parks,  for  the  Deer  will  not  hurt  it :  It  affords, 
as  has  been  faid,  an  excellent  Shade  for  Walks, 
and  will  live  under  the  Droppings  of  othet  Trees. 
It  may  be  either  tranfplantcd  at  9  or  10  Years 
Growth  for  a  Standard  as  other  Trees;  or,  when 
it  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  your  Finger,  may  be 
planted  for  Hedges,  cutting  it  the  next  Year  after 
planting  within  fix  Inches  of  the  Grouod; 

Of  the  Birch-Trcci 

ALtho*  the  Bircb  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod 
indifferent  Treesi  yet  its  Wood  is  very  ufe- 
ful  for  Screws,  Brooms,  Hoops,  (j^c.  as  alfo  for 
feveral  Sorts  of  turn'd  Wares  .*  Its  Sap  makes  a 
wholefome  Wine,  and  'tis  good  for  Fuel,  and 
makes  excellent  Charcoal  j  and  fome  there  are 
who  fuppofe  that  its  Bark  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  Oak,  for  Tanning :  It  cannot  therefore  be  an 
unprofitable  Tree  to  plant.  *Tis  propagated  by 
Suckers,  and  thrives  beft  in  a  dry  barren  Soil^ 
where  hardly  any  Thing  elfe  will  grow ;  but  re- 
fufcs  no  Sort  of  Earth,  not  even  that  which  will 
bear  no  Grafs ;  and  is  a  proper  Plant  for  any 
rocky,  fandy,  or  gravelly  Heath,  fc?r.  which  ren- 
ders it  more  worth  while  to  propagate,  by  thofe 
who  are  the  Owners  of  fuch  barren  Places,  I 
have  likewife  fcen  it  do  well  in  wet  fpringy 
Ground, 
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Of  the  Poplar. 

WE  have  two  Kiad  of  Poplars  worth  our 
Notice,  viz.  the  White  and  the  Black  Pop- 
Jan  They  will  grow  on  any  Sort  of  Land,  hat 
delight  moft  in  a  moift  Soil.  The  Afpen-Tree, 
and  the  Abele  delight  alfo  in  moift  Places,  and 
their  Method  of  Cultivation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Poplar  in  every  refpeft.  They  arc  very 
apt  to  fpawn  or  prpduee  dickers  from  the  Roots, 
from  which  they  may  be  raifed.  Their  Roots 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  Ground,  and  they  are 
therefore  very  detrimental  to  Fruit-Trees  planted 
near  them :  But  where  a  fpeedy  Shade  and  Walks 
are  defircd,  they  are  preferable  to  any  other 
.  Trees,  efpecially  the  Abcle,  which  frequendy 
fhoots  forth  Branches  of  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long 
in  a  Year.  It  is  a  Tree  that  grows  to  no  great 
Age,  but  the  Wood  is  ufcful  for  all  Sorts  of  white 
Wooden  Turners  Wares,  and  is  ferviceable  for 
Building  where  it  lyes  dry  \  and  makes  very  gpod 
Boards.  It  may  be  ealily  tranfplanted  when  large, 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  Diftance  ;  or  it  nuy  be 
planted  out  when  it  is  fmall,  which  bebg  kept 
clean  weeded,  the  moft  flourifliing  Shoots  may  be 
pruned  up  for  a  Year  or  two,  or  longer :  Tbcfc 
will  grow  to  great  Perfection  in  twenty  Years: 
Andfby  Reafon  of  its  fpeedy  Growth,  cannot  fail 
of  being  profitable  tp  its  Planter  \  and  particu- 
larly where  Fuel  is  fcarce,  great  Quantities  of  it 
are  planted,  the  Lopping  whereof,  which  is  ge- 
nerally cone  in  Jafiuary^  affords  good  Store  of 
Wood  for  that  Ufc. 


Of 
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Of  the  Trying  or  Proving  of  Soils. 

TH  O*  I  have  given  an  Account  of  Soils  i» 
my  New  Improvements,  I  think  it  will  not 
!be  unncccflary  to  prcfcribe  the  Method  of  proving 
them.  If  we  take  Clay  of  different  Kinds,  ancfe 
lay  every  Sort  in  ib  many  diflfc^ent  Pans  of  Wa- 
ter 'till  they  diflblve,  either  ojf  thfemfclves,  or  by 
Porce,  we  Ihall  find  either  a  vifcous  or  oily 
Matter  fwimming  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Wa- 
ter ;  and  upon  examining  the  earthy  Pafts,  we 
Ihall  find  its  Principle,  Sbnd  co-mixt  with  dufty 
Parts,  as  will  appear  by  the  Microfcope,  which 
will  plainly  difcover  them  to  be  broken  Parts  of 
cither  Vegetables,  or  of  fuch  Things  as  have  had 
proper  Veflels  for  their  Juices  to  move  in,  fuch 
as  cannot  be  found  in  Sand,  or  any  Kind  of 
•Stone. 

It  is  obfervable  in  Clay  Lands  which  lye  upon 
a  Defcent,  that  by  great  Rains,  fome  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Clay  lying  next  the  Surface,  are 
frequently  carry'd  by  Drifts  into  Hollows,  which 
by  a  violent  Dafhing  of  the  Waters,  lofe  the 
vifcous  or  oily  Matter  which  bound  the  PartE 
together,  fo  that  when  this  is  dry,  it  will  be* 
come  like  Duft,  open  in  its  Parts  -,  but  without 
fuch  Walhing  would  become  hard  by  drying,  as 
all  Clays,  or  Bodies  confifting  of  fine  Parts  of 
Vegetables  or  Animals,  mixt  with  oily  or  vifcous 
Matters,  will  do  by  Infolation.  This  we  may 
obferve  by  Meal  and  Water,  when  they  are  mixt 
together  in  Pafte,  where  the  Parts  of  the  Vege- 
tables being  vifcous,  (hey  bind  clofely  when  the 
Water  is  put  to  them,  and  become  of  an  extra- 
N  n  3  ordinary 
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ordinary  Hardncfs  lyhcn  the  Mafs  is  diroiighlv 
dry ;  and  if  we  mix  Flower  or  Whiting" with  OiJ, 
and  let  fuch  Mixtures  remain  till  they  arc  dry, 
they  become  hard  as  a  Stone. 

Again,  if  we  put  Oil,  or  any  vifcous  Matter 
if}  Sand»  which  has  been  wafh'd  clean  from  the 
Vegetable  or  Animal  Parts,  we  fhall  find  that 
this  Mafs,  when  it  is  dry,  may  be  freely  broken; 
but  if.  we  mix  fuch  Mould  with  it  as  proceeds 
only  from  rotten  Leaves,  it  will  become  of  a  very 
binding  Nature,  even  as  tough  as  any  of  that 
Soil  which  we  call  natural  Clay. 


Of  the  watering  of  Plants. 

WE  will  here  confider  how  Plants  in  general 
are  affcfted  by  Water,  and  what  are  the 
vjfible  Signs  of  the  Want  of  it. 

Every  Plant,  whether  it  has  a  bulbous,  tube- 
rous, or  fibrous  Root,  receives  its  Nourilhments 
by  Means  of  the  watry  Parts  in  the  Earth  at  the 
Extremities  of  its  Fibres ;  for  all  Bulbs  are  nour 
rifh'd,  as  well  as  tuberous  Roots,  by  the  Mouths 
of  their  Fibres. 

For  this  Reafon  it  is  neceflary,  when  there  is 
an  Occafion  for  watering  a  Plant,  that  we  pour 
the  Water  where  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  the 
cxtream  Parts  of  the  Fibres  lye ;  which,  in  large 
Trees,  may  happen  to  be  a  confiderable  Diftancc, 
even  fix  or  eight  Foot  from  the  Body  or  Stem  of 
the  Tree,  or  fometimes  about  two  or  three  Foot, 
according  to  the  Size  of  the  Tree  \  but  if  we 
water  fuch  Trees,  as  is  the  common  Prafticc, 
plofc  to  the  Stem,  the  moft  of  the  Fibres  arc  not 

benefited 
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tjcnf^'tcd  by  liicK  waterings,  and  the  Tree  ftiH 
fufFers;  neither  fhould  we  alone  confider  the  Ne- 
ccffity  of  watering  immediately,^ where  we  may 
judge  the  Mouths  of  the  Fibres  niay  be  fituated, 
but  refrefti  the  Ground  plentifully  a  Foot  or  two 
beyond  that  Place  -,  that  the  Water  may  not  be 
too  foon  exhaled,  but  have  Time  to  lye  and  nou- 
ri(h  the  Tree,  as  well  by  the  Roots,  as  by  conti- 
rming  its  humid  Vapour  about  the  Stem,  Leaves, 
and  Fruit,  to  nourifti  the  more  fpungy  Parts  of 
them,  while  the  Roots  are  gathering  convenient 
Subfiftence  for  their  Offices, 

The  Signs  of  a  Plant's  want  of  Water  are  ma- 
ny i  but  it  is  dangerous  to  wait  'till  they  appear, 
for  our  Remedy  may  come  too  late:  Wc  are 
acquainted  with  the  Diftrcfs  of  Plants  by  the 
flirinking  of  the  Leaves,  by  their  turning  yellow, 
by  their  flagging  or  hanging  down,  and  by  tho 
dropping  of  the  green  Fruit  in  Trees ;  fo  that 
whenever  any  of  thcfe  Tokens  declare  their 
Wants,  we  muft  not  delay  to  give  them  good 
Waterings,  as  I  have  before-mcntion'd :  A  Day 
or  two,  if  the  Weather  be  very  hot,  as  one  may 
reafonably  fuppofe  it  mufl:  be  when  this  happens, 
is  likely  to  occafion  the  Death  of  the  Tree ;  or 
if  it  be  a  fniall  Plant,  we  may  be  fure  of  its  Dc- 
ftruAion  by  a  Day's  Negleft. 

Wc  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  confider  our  Soil, 
whether  it  be  Sand,  or  Clay,  or  light  open 
Ground,  or  ftrong  ftiflf  Land ;  if  it  is  the  for- 
mer, watering  of  our  Fruit-Trees  will  be  necef- 
fary  more  frequently  than  in  the  flrong  holding 
Soil  •,  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  dry  Weather 
in  Sandy  Land  is  enough  to  truft  a  Fruit-Tree 
without  Water,  efpecially  if  it  happens  to  be  in 

Nn  4  .   a 
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Whenf  wc  have  Trees  or  Planes  in  Pots  that  rc- 
iquire  a  great  Share  of  Water,  they  fhould  be  fee 
in  fhady  Places  during  the  great  Heats  of  tha 
Summer,  or  elfc  the  Bottom  of  their  Pots  may 
be  fet  about  an  Inch  deep  in  Pans  of  Water^ 
from  whence,  thro*  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  PotSi  the  Plants  would  draw  what  Water 
they  require,  and  fo  will  remain  in  good  Condi^ 
tion  a  Fortnight  in  the  hotteft  Weather,  without 
fupplying  the  Water  Pans :  This  is  much  the  beflf 
Way  of  treating  Myrtles  in  the  Summer,  as  well 
as  all  other  vigorous  fhooting  Plants  which  are 
not  fucculent. 


Of  DEcors. 

A  S  tJiere  are  maay  Gentlemen  who  have  ^ 
jTV,  large  Command  of  Water,  efpecially  near 
ibch  Places  where  wild  Ducks  are  frequent,  I 
conceive  there  can  be  nothing  more  advantageous 
in  fuch  Places  than  the  making  of  Decoys,  nor, 
indeed,  can  there  be  any  Thing  more  delight- 
ful. 

To  make  a  Decoy,  wc  muft  chufc  out  a 
Place  where  we  have  an  Opportunity  of  forming 
a  large  Piece  of  Water,  from  which  we  muft 
make  Canals  branching  out,  either  three, 
five,  or  more,  according  to  the  Magnitude 
of  our  Water,  each  Canal  terminating  in  a  Point, 
after  one  Angle  made,  all  well  planted  about 
with  Alders,  Willows,  Sallews,  Oziers,  and  fucR 
Underwood.  On  one  Side  of  each  of  thefe  Ca- 
lais, from  the  Angle  to  the  Mouth,  are  placed 
Pannels  of  Reed  about  the  Height  of  a  Man's 
Brcaft,  fet  in  the  Manner  of  a  Skrccn,   with 

Hok» 
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W^  The  Decoy  being  thus  prepared,  and  planted 
with  Alders,  Willows,  and  fuch  other  Trees  as 
will  grow  in  moift  and  watry  Places,  either  from 

B  Truncheons,  Sets,  or  Twigs,  it  will,  in  about 
two  Ycars»  be  fit  for  Service  -,  and  during  the 
two  firft  Years,  will  turnifh  fo  much  Cover  for 

I  the  wild  Ducks  that  fly  that  Way,  that  they  will 
begin  to  breed  there,  and  entice  others  to  the 
fame  Place,  as  well  as  Eafterlings,  Widgeon, 
and  Tealc.  It  is  to  be  obfcrv'd,  that  thefe 
Places  are  kept  as  quiet  as  poflible,  and  hardly 
any  is  allowed  to  fpeak,  for  fear  of  difturbing  the 
Fowls;  for  thcfe  Kinds  of  wild  Fowl  are  very 
timorous,  and  a  fmall  Diftiirbance  will  go  near 
to  make  them  abandon  their  Abode.     It  is  re* 

Imarkablc,  that  thefe  Decoys  are  generally  in  flat 
Countries,  where  there  is  hardly  any  Trees  grow- 
ing but  what  are  in  the  Decoys,  fo  that  the 
Ducks  are  allur*d  by  the  Trees  as  well  as  the 
Water  \  and  in  fuch  Situations  are  generally 
caught  in  greater  Abundance  than  in  woody 
Countries,  It  is  incredible  almoft  to  think  the 
prodigious  Numbers   that  are  taken  in  a  well- 

fjlaced  Decoy ;  that  even  one  will  bring  in  five, 
ix,  or  feven  hundred  Pounds  per  annum  to  the 
Owner,  if  it  be  well  managed,  and  within  Reach 
pf  a  good  Market  *,  and  this  Advantage  will  be 
pretty  conftant  when  it  is  once  fet  on  Foot ;  for 
when  there  is  once  a  Colony  rightly  eftablini*d, 
they  may  be  expefted  to  cncreafc  rather  than  di- 
minifh,  for  they  will  continually  draw  in  more,  if 
ihey  are  not  frightned.  And  there  is  one  Thing 
particularly  to  be  obferv*d,  which  is,  never  to 
let  any  one  cfcapc  that  has  been  taken  in  the  Net, 

I  for  he  will  certainly  quit  the  Place,  and  take  a 
great  Number  with  him  i  which  I  mention,  be- 
caufc 
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Of  G raffing  and  Inoculating^  &c. 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  feveral  Ways 
of  Graffing,  by  which  Trees  arc  improvM 
from  Wildings  to  bring  go6d  Fruit:  In  order  for 
which  Defign,  our  Garden  ought  to  be  ftored 
with  Stpcks  of  all  Sorts,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are 
Pomiferousy  or  Apple-bearing  -,  Pruniferous,  or 
Plumb-bearing ;  Bacciferous,  or  Berry-bearing  v 
Coniferous,  or  Cone-bearing;  Nuciferous,  or 
Nut-bearing*,  Glandiferous,,  or  M^ft-bearing ;. 
and  Siliquiferous,  or  Cod-bearing  *,  becaufe  we 
may  fometimes  meet  with  a  ftrange  Tree,  whicb 
will  only  be  encreafed  by  GrafHng.-,  and  as  all 
Trees  that  I  can  now  think  on,  are  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  Clafles,  fo  our  Nurferies  fhould  be 
provided  with  Stocks  of  thefe  feveral  Sorts,  that 
we  may  graffthe  Apple-bearing,  upon  the  Apple- 
bearing,  the  Pruniferous  upon  the  Pruniferous, 
and  fo  on. 

The  Wilding  which  we  are  to  grafFupon,  we 
call  the  Stock,  and  the  Twig  or  Shoot  which  we 
are  to  grafFupon  the  Stock,  is  caU'd  the  Cion  or 
Graff;  every  Cion  or  Graff,  when  it  is  rightly 
difpos'don  the  Stock  according  to  Art,  will  take 
Root  in  the  Stock,  and  retain  the  Virtues  of  its 
Mother  Plant* 

Some  Sort  of  Plants  will  more  readily  join  by 
Eneying  or  Inbculating,  than  by  Graffing ;  and 
there  are  others,  which  will  not  take  by  cither  of 
thofe  Ways,  but  by  Inarching  only ;  again;  there 
are  fome  which  will  only  join  by  Approaching: 
All  which  wc  fhallconfidcr  in  order,  obfcrving, 
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the  Wood  bare  about  an  Inch  and  half  from  the 
Place  where  the  Head  is  cut  off  downwards  to- 
wards the  Root,  and  as  wide  as  the  Cion  which 
we  dcfign  to  join  with  it ;  then  we  muft,  with 
our  Knife,  flit  the  Stock  down  from  a  little  below 
the  Place  where  the  Head  is  cut  off,  guiding  it 
with  the  Grain  of  the  Wood,  'till  we  have 
made  a  Tongue  on  the  Side  of  the  Stock  where 
the  Bark  is  par*d  off  about  an  Inch  long ;  this 
being  done,  we  are  next  to  pare  off  the  Bark 
from  one  Side  of  the  Cion,  and  then  with  our 
Knife  make  a  Tongue  in  the  Wood  of  the  Cion, 
of  fuch  a  Length  as  may  fit  exaAly  with  that 
in  the  Stock,  which,  when  we  have  placed  toge- 
ther, fo  that  the  Barks  of  both  the  Cion  and 
Stock  join,  we  muft  tye  them  faft  with  Bafs,  and 
cover  all  the  wounded  Part  with  fine  Loam  well 
mixt  with  Cow  Dung  •,  or  elfe  we  may  cover  the 
wounded  Part  with  the  following  Mixture,  viz. 
To  four  Ounces  of  Bees- Wax  add  as  much  Tal- 
low, and  when  thefe  are  melted  together,  add 
about  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Rofm ;  which  muft 
be  ufed,  when  'tis  Blood  warm,  with  a  foft 
Brufh-,  and  then  we  need  not  tye  the  Cion  and 
the  Stock  together,  for  thefe  Coverings  are  only 
defign'd  to  keep  the  Air  and  the  Wet  from  the 
wounded  Parts  till  they  are  united,  which  they 
will  foon  be,  if  the  Tongues  of  the  Stock  and 
the  Cion  are  well  wedg'd  into  one  another :  When 
we  ufe  this  Sort  of  Graffing  without  the  cutting 
off  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  we  then  take  the  Bark 
from  the  Stock  in  any  fmooth  Part  of  a  Shoot, 
i.  e,  between  the  Buds,  and  fitting  the  Cion  to 
it  as  before  with  Tongues,  we  then  cover  the 
wounded  Parts  with  fome  of  the  afore-mention*d 
Graffing  Wax.  This  laft  Operation  may  be  done 
when  the  Sap  is  in  its  hrgheft  Fluencies;  but  the 
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dinary  large  Fruit,  tho'  before  the  old  Head  was 
cut  from  it,  the  Fruit  was  hardly  bigger  than 
Hazel  Nuts.  Here  is  another  Example  of  a 
Tree's  growing  upon  a  Tree ;  and  as  the  Clefc- 
Graffing  is  prafticable  upon  the  oldeft  Trees,  fo 
it  is  to  be  done  upon  Plants  which  are  not  above 
three  Months  old  from  the  Seed.  This  I  learn*d 
from  Mr.  Curtis  of  Putney^  a  very  curious  Gen- 
tleman in  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  :  His  Method 
is,  when  he  raifcs  Orange  Trees  from  Seeds,  that 
as  foon  as  he  finds  they  have  got  a  Stalk  about 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  above  the  Ear-leaves, 
he  cuts  off  the  Top,  and  making  an  Inclfion 
crofs  that  Stalk,  bears  his  Knife  downwards  to- 
wards the  Part  where  the  Ear-leaves  join  with  it  -, 
and  then  chufing  a  tender  Shoot  of  a  bearing 
Tree  that  will  match  with  the  Stock,  he  cuts  the 
Bottom  of  it  in  the  Manner  of  a  Wedge,  and 
places  it  as  I  have  related  before,  fo  that  the 
Barks  may  join  ;  and  then  applies  fomc  of  the 
Graffing  Wax  warm  with  a  fine  Painting  Brufli. 
This  Operation  may  be  done  all  the  Summer  long, 
and  is  particularly  explained  in  my  Philofopbical 
Account  of  the  PVorks  of  Nature. 

I  am  next  to  fpeak  of  Inarching,  that  is,  in- 
laying the  young  Shoots  of  one  Tree  into  ano- 
ther, which  is  the  fureft  Way  of  Graffing  that  I 
have,  yet  mentioned;  for  here,  if  the  Part  which 
a<5ts  as  a  Cion,  does  not  happen  to  join  with  the 
Stock,  it  may  ftill  remain  upon  the  Tree.  To 
perform  this  Work,  one  mutt  have  a  Colledion 
of  Stocks  in  Pots,  that  when  we  have  any  parti- 
cular Tree  which  we  have  a  Mind  to  increafc,  we 
may  bring  the  Stock  to  it ;  and  then  cutting  off 
the  Head  of  the  Stock,  we  chufe  out  fuch  a 
Shoot  of  the  valuable  Tree,    as  may  with  the 
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?run*d  a  little,  fo  as  to  make  it  terminate  in  a 
oint,  and  when  it  is  fix'd,  we  mull  dole  the 
Orifice  with  Graffing  Wax.  This  is  now  out  of 
Praftice  among  the  Gardeners,  but  I  find  it  of 
good  Ufe,  efpecially  in  difficult  Cafes :  The  Time 
I  have  try'd  it  with  Succefs,  was  when  the  Bark 
would  flip  eafily. 

See   the  Plate  VI,  for  the  fcvcral  Manners  cf 
Graffing. 


Of  the  Situation  of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

I   Come  now  to  fpeak   of  the  Manner  of  dif- 
pofing  of  a  Kitchen-Garden  to  the  bell  Ad- 
vantage. 

A  Kitchen- Garden  ought  chiefly  to  be  the 
Place  where  we  cultivate  our  choiceft  Fruits,  as 
well  as  Herbs  and  Roots,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Table.  It  fliouKI,  if  poflible,  be  wallM  about, 
for  the  Sake  of  the  tender  Fruits  which  we  ought 
to  cultivate  there,  as  well  as  for  Security.  1  his 
Garden  ought  particularly  to  be  well  exposed  to 
the  Rifing  Sun  and  the  South  Sun,  to  give  the 
Contents  of  it  the  greater  Perfection,  and  bring 
them  to  a  due  Maturity.  Here  we  ought  al fo  to 
have  the  Command  of  Water  ;  and  there  fliould 
be  an  eafy  Connexion  between  this  and  tlic  Sta- 
ble-Yard, for  the  more  eafy  bringing  the  l^ung, 
or  other  Manures,  and  carrying  out  of  Weeds, 
or  other  Incumbrances.  The  bed  Way  for  fuch 
a  Garden  to  be  difpos*d,  is  to  lay  it  in  large 
fquare  Quarters,  and  to  fence  in  fuch  Quarters 
with  Efpaliers  of  Fruit-Trees,  fuch  as  Ptars,  or 
Vines  of  the  carlieft  Ripe  Grapes,  or  Abricots, 
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have  no  Body  to  blame  but  himfelf  if  any  Mif- 
chance  happens.     In  this  Place  fhould  be  a  Frame 
for  ripening  Fruits  artifically,  if  fuch  a  Thing 
is  defir*d;  and  alfo  a  Tool-houfe,  and  a  proper 
Place  for  drying  of  Seeds  and  Herbs,  and  pre- 
ferving  of  Fruit ;  with  Conveniencies,  ifpoflible, 
for  the  Gardener  to  refide,  that  he  may  always 
be  ready  to  furvey  his  more  curious  Works,  and 
be  in  the  Way  to  defend  his  Treafure  of  Fruit 
from  Robbers,  which  fhould    be  conftantly  un- 
der his  Care,  if  he  be  an  underftanding  Man, 
that  every  Sort  may  be  brought  to  Table  in  its 
proper  Seafon  ;  and   not,    as    it   too   frequently 
happens,  to  fend  a  fine  eating  Fruit  to  the  Oven, 
becaufe  they  are  lodged  in  fu^h  Hands  where  they 
are  not  underftood,  and  often  occafions  either  a 
Refleftion  to  be  caft  upon  the  Nurfery-Man  who 
provided  the  Trees,  or  on  the  Gardener's  Con- 
duft ;  for  my  own  Part,  I  find  it  the  beft  Way 
to  have  the  Name  of  every  Sort  of  Fruit  that  is 
planted  in  a  Garden,  written  at  length  upon  a 
Board  placed  over  the  Tree,  that  every  one  may 
fee  it.     This  Method  will  fave  the  Lofs  of  a 
great  deal  of  Fruit  in  a  Garden  much  frequented ; 
in  which  Cafe  it  is  too  frequently  praftis'd  to  ga- 
ther harfti  unripe  Fruit,  and,  after  the  firft  Tafte, 
to  fling  it  away  •,  and  then  in  the  firft  Company 
to  decry  the  Fruit  of  the  whole  Garden ;  tho% 
perhaps,  it  poflTeflTes  the  beft  Colleftion  in  the 
World. 
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feemingly  without  Flowers,  as  the  Fig-Tree; 
which,  however,  fome  believe  carries  its  Flowers 
within  the  Fruit.  Others  are  feemingly  without 
either  Flowers  or  Seeds  -,  as  the  moft  Part  of  the 
Marine  Plants;  for  tho'  there  are  difcoverM 
fomething  like  Seeds  lying  in  particular  Cells  of 
many  of  the  Sea  Plants,  yet  it  is  a  Doubt  whe- 
ther they  are  really  Seeds  or  not.  Again,  there 
are  others  which  are  compofed  of  Leaves  with- 
out Stalks,  or  other  apparent  Parts  belonging  to 
a  Plant,  as  the  Lailuca  Marina^  or  Sea  Lettuce^ 
which  is  often  found  growing  upon  Oyfter  Shells, 
Others  have  Stems  or  Stalks  without  Leaves,  as 
the  Euphorbium,  Corals,  and  the  Lythophyton, 
and  moft  of  the  Stony  Plants.  Others  again, 
one  may  fay,  carry  no  Face  of  a  Plant,  becaufc 
one  cannot  diftinguifh  in  them  cither  Leaves, 
Flowers,  or  Seed.  Of  this  Gender  are  the  moft 
Parts  of  the  Muflirooms,  Sponges,  and  Morilles  ; 
but  above  all  the  Truffles,  which  even  feem  to  be 
without  Roots.  The  Botanifts,  however,  range 
them  among  Plants,  becaufe  they  have  a  Mode 
of  Growth,  and  Power  of  increaCng,  not  doubt- 
ing but  they  likewife  contain  the  eflfcntial  Parts 
of  Plants,  tho'  they  have  not  the  apparent  Parts. 
As  it  is  in  Infefts,  which  have  the  eflfcntial  Parts 
of  an  Animal,  tho*  the  apparent  Strufture  is 
different :  But  the  Truffle  is  of  that  Angular 
Strufture,  that  it  well  deferves  our  moft  careful 
Examination. 

This  Sort  of  Plant  is  a  Kind  of  flefhy  Tuber- 
cle, covered  with  an  hard  (hagreen*d  Coat, 
knotted  or  bunch'd  on  its  Superfices  fomewhac 
regularly,  refembling  very  much  the  Cone  or 
Nut  of  the  Cyprefs  Tree,  which  is  commonly 
caird  in  England  the  Cyprefs  Apple.  It  is  re- 
markable. 
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even  in  open  Winters  they  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there. 

In  the  Beginning  of  their  Growth  they  appear 
round,  like  fmall  Peas,  reddilh  on  the  Outfide, 
and  white  within  ;  thefe  grow  gently  to  Perfefti- 
on,  and  attain  to  a  greater  Bignefs  as  ^he  Soil  is 
agreeable  to  them.  Early  in  the  Spring  v/e  be- 
gin to  find  thofe  which  are  call'd  White  Truffles, 
which  are,  indeed,  infipid  of  themfelves  -,  but 
are  generally  dry'd  to  be  ufed  in  high  Sauces,  bc- 
caufe  they  keep  better  dry  than  thofe  that  are 
Marbled.  It  is  the  common  Opinion,  that  a 
Truffle  once  difplaced,  will  never  grow  or  receive 
any  Nouriihment  afterwards,  tho*  we  put  it  again 
in  the  fame  Place  from  whence  we  remov'd  it ; 
but  if  we  let  them  grow  to  a  certain  State  with- 
out difplacing  them,  then  they  will  infenfibly 
grow  bigger,  and  their  Coat  or  Covering  will 
become  black,  and  IhagreenM  or  unequal,  tho* 
theyftill  retain  their  Whitenefs  within.  To  this 
Point  of  Ripenefs  they  have  very  little  Smell  or 
Flavour ;  for  which  Realbn  they  are  not  yet  fit 
for  any  thing  more  than  to  put  in  Sauces ;  and 
thefe  are  of  that  Sort  which  are  callM  Abroad, 
the  firil  white  Truffles,  but  ought  not  to  diftin- 
guifh  as  a  different  Kind  from  the  marbled,  or  the 
black  Truffles,  which  are  gathered  from  the  End 
of  Summer  tiU  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  be- 
caufe  they  are  no  more  of  the  fame  Sort,  only 
in  different  Degrees  of  Ripenefs.  We  fhall  con- 
fider  the  white  Truffle  in  the  firil  State,  as  if  it 
were  a  Plant,  that  contains  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Root,  Stalk,  and  Fruit,  which,  by  infenfible 
Swellings,  open  and  dilate  the  Parenchima,  or 
outward  Coat.  As  the  Truffle  fwells,  fo  the 
Coat  or  Covering  hardens  and  chaps  in  fevcral 
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to  be  obferv'd,  that  if  we  do  not  happen  to  ga- 
ther the  Truffles  juft  when  they  are  at  their  lull 
Point  of  Ripenefs,  they  prefently  rot ;  and  it  is 
then  we  may  remark  the  Re-produftion  of  them, 
for  in  a  (hort  Space  after  that,  we  may  find  feve- 
ral  Heaps  of  little  Truffles  fupplying  the  Places  of 
the  rotted  Truffles:  Thefe  young  ones  feed  and 
grow  'till  the  firft  cold  Weather ;  and  then,  if  the 
Frofts  are  not  too  violent,  they  hold  the  Winter, 
and  come  to  be  what  are  call'd  white  Truffles 
carljr  in  the  Spring. 

Monfieur  Geoffroy  tells  us,  that  the  great  Frofl: 
in  1709  either  deftroy'd,  or  kept  back  the  Growth 
of  the  young  Truffles,  for  that  there  were  not 
any  found  'till  the  Autumn  following ;  but  that 
the  Year  after,  they  were  in  great  Plenty  at  the 
common  Seafons.  It  has  not  yet  been  difcover'd 
that  they  have  any  Root,  or  the  leaft  Fibre,  to 
take  hold  of  the  Ground,  but  they  arc  fo  tightly 
inclosed  by  the  Earth,  that  they  imprint  the  Fi- 
gure of  their  Coat  in  it ;  they  are  fubjeft,  like 
mod  Roots,  to  be  attacked  by  Infefts ;  the 
Worm  which  frequently  eats  into  the  Truffle  is 
white,  and  very  fmall  and  thin,  and  is  different 
from  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  putrify'd  Truffles  ; 
the  little  white  Worm  Ifpeak  of,  when  it  has  eat 
its  Way  into  the  Truffle,  lays  itfclf  up  in  a  Chry- 
falis  cover'd  with  a  delicate  wrought  Nell  or  Bag 
of  white  Silk,  and  afterwards  changes  into  a  blue 
Fly,  which  efcapes  from  its  Neft  thro*  the  Cracks 
which  are  obfervable  in  the  Truffle  Beds:  So 
that  where  we  fee  this  Sort  of  Fly,  we  may  loolb 
upon  it  as  a  certain  Sign  of  Truffles  growing  in 
the  fame  Place. 
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When  we  happen  todrcfsa  Worm-catenTruffle, 
it  difcovers  itlfeU  in  being  bitter  to  the  Taftc,  and, 
upon  Examination,  one  may  difccvcr  the  Part 
which  [s  wounded  by  the  Infeft  to  be  blacker  than 
die  reft  of  the  Truffle,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
wounded  Part  which  is  bitter,  while  the  other 
Part  of  the  Truffle  prcferves  its  fine  Flavour.  And 
if  we  open  one  of  the  worm-eaten  Truffles,  when 
it  is  raw  at  the  wounded  Place,  we  may  calily  dii- 
cover  the  Neft  of  the  Inftft,  with  a  Space  about 
it  without  any  Marbling,  and  of  a  diiicrent  Co- 
lour from  the  reft  of  the  Truffle,  fomewhat  rend- 
ing to  the  Colour  of  rotten  Wood.  In  obferving 
tlie  white  Specks  upon  the  Superfices  of  the  Truflfc 
with  a  Mifcrofcope,  one  may  difcover  them  to  be 
fmall  Infers  which  feed  upon  it  -,  tracing  along 
the  Channels  in  the  Bark,  thefe  Infeclsare  white 
and  tranfparcnr,  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  fomewhat 
like  Chcefc  Mites.  This  Infcd  has  only  four 
Legs  and  a  very  finall  Head,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Bigncfs  of  its  Body,  and  is  pretty  nimble. 
Thefc  are  fomctimes  found  in  the  abandoned  Cells 
of  the  Flies,  and  then  change  from  their  White- 
nefs  and  Tranfparency  to  a  Cofice  Colour. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  no  Herb  or  Plant  is 
ever  feen  to  grow  upon  a  Trufflery,  or  Truffle- 
Bed,  which,  perhaps,  may  either  be  becaufc  the 
1  ruffles  rob  the  Ground  of  all  vegetable  Nou- 
rilhment ;  or  elfe,  as  fome  imagine,  it  may  hap- 
pen from  the  Scent  of  the  Truffles,  which  will 
OTot  fuller  Plants  to  live  near  them  •,  I  mean  fuch 
Plants  as  are  of  the  Under  Race,  which  draw 
their  Nourifhment  chiefly  from  three  or  four 
Inches  Depth  of  Earth,   but  Trees  draw  their 
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Nourifhmcnt  feveral  Foot  deep,  and  fo  cannot 
be  injur'd  by  the  Truffle,  if  the  firft  Conjefturc 
be  right  \  but  if  it  be  from  the  latter,  as  fomc 
are  of  Opinion,  bccaufc  the  very  Earth  where 
Tnjffles  grow,  has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Truffles  in 
it ;  it  may  be,  that  that  Scent  is  poyfonous  to 
Plants  of  the  inferior  Clafs.  In  France^  the 
Country  People,  by  Obfervations  of  this  Kind* 
arc  fo  expert  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Trufflerics, 
that  they  arc  fcldom  difappointed.  They  know 
the  Extent  of  a  Truffle-Bed,  by  obftrving  that 
no  Herb  grows  upon  it,  or  that  the  Earth  is 
fuperficially  void  of  Ptancs,  and  in  the  next 
Place,  by  tlie  Cracking  or  Chapping  of  the 
Ground,  by  the  Dc'grce  of  Tenacity  which  it  has, 
and  by  the  blue  PMies  which  arc  already  mentioned  ; 
as  alio  by  a  Kind  of  long  black  Fly,  which  is  cn- 
gcnder*d  at  the  rotting  of  the  Truffles,  This  laft 
Kind  of  Fly  is  very  different,  as  well  in  Colour  as 
in  Shape,  from  the  other  Sort,  and  fomewhat  re- 
fc-mbling  thofe  Flies  which  we  generally  find  a- 
bout  putrify'd  Bodies* 

The  Fremb  and  Italian  Peafants  are  very  art- 
ful in  gathering  the  Truffles  without  cutting  them, 
tfpecially  if  they  are  large  i  on  this  Occafion, 
the  beft  Inftrument  I  have  feen  is  a  Stick  like 
a  Dibble,  where  the  Point  is  not  too  fharp,  or 
pointed-,  this  Inftrument  being  generally  blunt 
and  fmoothon  the  Sides,  there  will  be  little  Dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  Truffles,  bccaufe,  upon 
opening  the  Surfice  of  the  Earth,  the  lower 
Parts  will  give  Way,  and  the  Truffles,  by  that 
Means,  be  rurn'd  up  whole  and  entire  •,  but 
then,  if  by  dilturbing  the  Earth,  and  removing 
the  Truffles  from  their  firft  Place,  they  will  not 
grow  again,  we  may  fuppofe  all  the  young  ones 
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vrill  be  deftroy'd,  perhaps  for  the  Sikc  of  one 
Truffle  th:Lt  we  take  up  ;  but  we  arc  ccruin  of 
the    contrary,   becaufe  of  the   long  laiVmg  of  a 
TrufPiCry,    which,    tho*    frequently  difturb'd  by 
the  Garnering  of  the  TrufEes,  yet  continues  to 
bring  ircfti  Parcels  every  Year.     I  have  already 
uken  Notice   in  my  Av-a*  Imfrcviments  of  the 
Manner  of  hunting  for  Truffles  with  an  Hog  in 
a  String,  which  Method  is  often  us*d  Abroad,  as 
well  as  fearrhing  for  them  with  a  Dcg  that  has 
been  train'd  to  the  Sport  -,  but  I  (hall   fpeak  of 
the   Method  of  teaching   the    Dog    in  another 
Place. 

Mr.  To^rjkcndy  whom  I  have  before  menti- 
oned, tells  me,  that  at  my  Lord  Cf.'.V;;*s  in  iVcr- 
ii\:m:::f:'k':re^  befide  the  Woods  and  Places  un- 
der Hedges,  where  he  us'd  to  l:nd  Lhe  Tru/Scs, 
they  Were  alfo  found  in  a  Grove ;  but  that  the 
Trees  in  that  Grove  happenM  to  be  cut  down, 
and  they  were  no  more  difcover'd  in  that  Place, 
for  thiv  Co  not  profper  whjn  the  Trufflery  comes 
to  be  expos'd  to  a  full  Sun  ;  for  the  Truffle,  like 
orher  fpargy  Bodies,  being  expos'd  to  the  Sun, 
will  Ihrink  and  dry  up,  when  on  the  other 
Hand,  a  moift  Air  will  make  them  fwell.  But  it 
is  not  only  at  my  Lord  C.V'v's  in  .Vjr/jjOT/;^;:- 
jl'ire  where  the  Truffles  are  round ;  they  are  fre- 
quent in  moll  of  our  Woods,  but  have  been 
ovcr-look'd  :  The  Hogs,  indeed,  tare  the  better 
for  them,  at  the  Time  when  they  are  turn'd  out 
to  feed  upon  Acorns,  and  the  Mail  cf  other 
Trees.  I  have  found  them  in  Leicejhrjhire^  in 
fome  Woods  by  IF^lberby  in  TorkjkirCy  and  in 
Harnpjlirey  likcwife  in  a  Coppice  and  Wood  by 
the  PJace  cali'd  lVcrm'u;ood'Ccmmon  by  ^icf^n^  as 
alfo  on  Eppjjy-Fcrejl  in  EjTtx  \  and  I  am  credibly 
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inform'd,  that  there  were  fome  found  in  hi^ 
Royal  Highncfs's  Park  at  Richmond  j  but  what 
was  remarkable  in  them  is,  that  Dr.  Sagcrdhall^ 
his  Majefty's  Phyfician,  told  me,  they  had  fome- 
thin^  of  theScent  of  Garlick)  JDut,  indeed)  con- 
fidering  how  much  the  Groiihd  thereabouts  is 
over-run  with  what  is  callM  Crow  Garlick,  I  do 
not  much  wonder  at  it,  for  where  this  Kind  of 
Garlick  grows,  one  may,  in  a  very  hot  Day, 
even  diftinguifli  the  Scent  of  it  in  the  Air,  as  I 
have  found  frequently :  And  it  is  no  Wonder,  if 
a  Body  fo  fpungy  as  the  Truffle,  fhould  imbibe 
from  the  Earth  near  which  the  Garlick  grows, 
fome  Share  of  the  Garlick  Flavour,  Thefe  laft 
Truffles,  I  am  informed,  were  difcover'd  by  a 
Dog  that  had  been  train'd  for  the  Sport. 

I  come,  in  the  next  Place,  to  enquire,  whether 
there  be  more  than  one  Sort  of  Truffle.  Mr. 
Taurnefort  admits  only  of  two  Kinds,  which  he 
diftinguilhes  by  their  Figure,  the  firft  is  round, 
which  he  gives  us  a  Cut  of  in  his  Elements  of 
Botany,  and  is  the  fame  which  Mattbiolus  and 
mod  of  the  other  Botanical  Writers,  have  men- 
tioned :  It  is  this  Sort  which  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of.  The  fecond  Sort  is  that  which  Mentze- 
lius  calls  Tubera  fuburran€a  tefticulorum  format  in 
his  Pugillus  rariorum  plantarum.  This  Truffle 
differs  from  the  other  in  its  Figure,  and  in  the 
Colour  of  its  Flefh,  which,  according  to  that 
Author,  is  rcddifh,  here  and  there  interfpersM 
with  green ;  but  perhaps  this  Kind,  if  it  had 
been  examin'd  at  different  Seafons,  might  have 
been  of  different  Colours  as  well  as  the  nrfl  Sort, 
which,  in  feveral  Seafons,  is  of  feveral  Colours. 
Memzelius  difcover'd  this  Kind  in  the  Months  of 
4<(^  and  Seftmbir^  which  is  the  Time  when 
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Truffles  arc  unripe.  Upon  this  Foot  we  have 
but  two  Sorts  which  differ  in  their  exterior  Make  \ 
for  we  fliould  not  fuppofe,  that  the  Difference  in 
Colour  only  in  the  fleftiy  Parts,  is  fufficient  to 
make  Variety  of  Kinds,  fince  what  I  have  faid, 
Ihews  us,  that  a  Truffle  at  different  Seafons  will 
be  of  different  Colours ;  neither  ought  the  dific- 
rcnt  Sizes  of  Truffles  to  pafs  for  CharaAers  fuffi- 
cient to  iTJake  them  of  different  Species,  becaufe 
they  may  in  the  Time  of  their  Growth  be  ob- 
ftruded  in  their  Enlargement  by  Roots  or  Stones, 
or  otherwife,  or  in  fome  Soils  may  g|-ow  much 
larger  than  in  otbcr$« 

Pliny  tclfs  us,  diat  in  the  Ifland  of  Lejlm^  afi 
a  Place  call'd  Metelinum^  there  were  good  Truf- 
fles i  but  that  they  were  only  found  there  after 
the  overflowing  of  the  Rivers,  which  he  imagined 
brought  the  Seeds  of  them  from  a  Town  in  Afta^ 
caird  TiareSy  where  the  Truffle  ufed  to  be  found 
in  great  Abundance  •,  but  as  the  Overflux  of  the 
Rivers   in  many  Places  are  almoft  conflant  in 
Point  of  Time,    as  that  of  the  River  TVZt,  it 
might  be  that  Truffles  were  about  fuch  Times  in 
their    fiill  Perfeftion,    and   were  not  otherwife 
known  to  the  People  but  when  they  were  ripe,  or 
clfe  the  Overflux  of  the  Rivers  might,  by  moiften- 
ing  the  Ground,  occafion  the  young  Off-fpring 
to  fwcll,  which  otherwife,  for  want  of  Moifture, 
might  perhaps  have  never  ftirr'd  or  encreas'd  in 
Bigncfs :  But  I  do  not  make  this  Obfervation  to 
infinuate  that  Truffles  have  no  Seed,  for  I' am  of 
a  contrary  Opinion ;  for  in  the  forgoing  Obfer- 
vations,  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  have 
Seeds,  or  elfe  from  the  rotten  Truffles,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  there  could  not  come  fuch  Num- 
bers of  young  ones  as  are  to  be  obfcrv'd  in  every 
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Trufflery.     This  Reproduftion  is  a  Confirmation 
that  [here are  Seeds  ih  a  Truffle  which  are  inclofcd 
in  the  flefhy  Part,  aS  above  related ;  but  that  it 
is  only  in  thole  Truffles  which  are  perfedlly  ripe 
and   near   Rottennefs,   that  we  ought  to  expert 
rhem  fit  tor  Aflion.     Again,  one  may  obfervc 
here,  as  I  have  done  in  other  Cafes  which  I  have 
inentionM,  concerning  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds, 
that  they  are  greatly  hdpM  in  their  Growth,  if 
they  are  put  in  the  Earth  with  their  Palp  about 
them  \  which  Advantage  the  Truffle  has  conltant- 
ly.     What  we  fuppofe  to   be  the  Seed  of  the 
Truffle,  is  already  related,  i.  e,  the  little  black 
Specks  which  are  obfervM  in  the  greyiOi  Part  of 
the  Marbling;  but  thefe  Seeds  are  not  remarka- 
ble  before  the  Truffle  is  ripe,  and  then,  like  ripe 
Fruits,  it  emits  an  agreeable  Odour ;  and  remain- 
ing for  a  little  while  in  the  State  of  Perfeftion,  it 
tends  to  Rotten ocfs,  which  occafions  the  Seeds  in 
it   to  grow.     It  is  obfervAble,  that  when  many 
ripe  Truffles  together  arc  inclos'd  in  a  Veffel  well 
llopp'd,  thty  will  ferment  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to 
yield  a  Scent  almoft  like  Mulk,  and  then  they 
loon  begin  to  turn  mouldy  and  vifcous.     In  the 
Gathering  of  l>ufflcs  tor  keeping,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  dry  Weather,    and  then  every  Truffle 
Ihould  be  kept  finglc,  as  one  would    keep  our 
choiccft  Fruit:  And  it  has  likewifc  been  praiflis'd 
with  good  Succefs  to  put  them  in  Oil  -,  by  which 
JMeans  they  will  remain  good  a  long  Time,  for  the 
Oil  Hops  the  Pores  in  the  exterior  Parts,  and  pre- 
vents the  Fermentation.  We  may  find  thefe  pre- 
ferv'd  in  Oil  at  the  Oil  Shops,  and  they  arc  tittle  in- 
terior to  the  irclli  ones  when  they  arc  flcw'd  •,  but 
the  dry'd  Sort,  which  I  mentioned  before,  being 
made  of  the  unripe  Truffles,  have  no  Flavour  but 
what  u  given  them  by.  the  Sauces,  and  in  my 
•cuu* .  P  p  2  Opinion, 
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Opinion,  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  DitflBog, 
oDCwithftanding  they  are  fold  for  Twenty,  and 
focnctimcs  for  thirty  Shillings  per  Pound  i  but  E 
fuppofe  Ihortly  the  frcfli  Truffles  will  be  fo  well* 
Known  in  England^  that  the  dry  ones  inll  be 
efteem'd  of  Httle  Worth.    The  Country  Peopb 
in  France  pretend,  that  the  Truffle  is  much  bet- 
ter after  the  firft  ihort  Frofts,  than  before  thenv 
which  is  reafonable  enough,  ceofidering  the  Cold 
puts  a  Stop  to  their  h^  Fermentation  ^  for  it  is 
to  be  remark'dt  that  when  the  Fermentation  is- 
very  high,  it  rather  affords  the  muflcy  Flavour^ 
than  fuch  an  one  as  would  invite  us  to  eat ;  and 
befides,  as  fuch  Fermentation  is  fuppre&'d  by  the 
Cold,  the  Truflks  will  keep  longer.     Thofe  who 
preferve  them,  either  keep  them  in  Sand  or  in 
Earth,    according  as  they  want  more    or   lefs 
Moifhire.   If  they  want  Moifture  they  wiJi  /brink, 
and  then  the  Earth  b  beft  for  them ;  but  if  they 
keep  themiclves  full  and  plump,  then  Sand  is 
the  beft. 

But  I  come  now  to  lay  down  fuch  Rules  as 
are  neceflary  to  be  obfervM  in  the  Culture  of  the 
Truffle,  which  nuy  be  very  eaGly  done,  where 
'  there  are  Woods  or  Coppkses  of  Oak  or  Hazle, 
and  where  the  Soil  is  not  too  fliff,  or  inclining  to 
Chalk.  It  may  be  remember'd,  that  I  have  men- 
tioned the  Sort  of  Earth  which  is  ooounonly 
found  in  the  Trufflery,  and  there  is^no  doubt  but 
that  Sort  will  be  always  the  beft  for  our  Ddign, 
if  we  can  have  it,  (efpecially  if  it  has  lain 
long  uncultivated.  When  we  are  thus  provided 
of  the  proper  Soil,  we  mufl  be  fureto  let  it  lye 
undifturb'd  till  we  are  ready  to  plant,  which  will 
be  in  the  Months  of  OQober^  Nevemher^  and 
J)iccmber^  if  the  Weather  be  open,  for  then  the 
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Truffles  are  to  be  fbond  in  their  full  Ripcneft 
4Uid  then  likewife  one  may  find  them  in  a  Sute  of 
Putrifaftion,  which  is  the  Time  when  the  Seeds 
are  prepat^d  for  V^tation ;  ^tis  in  this  laft  State 
that  one  ought  to  gather  Truffles  for  plantii^ 
or  at  leaft  they  Ihould  be  in  perfeft  Ripoeia. 
It  has  been  proved,  that  a  ripe  Truffle  has  beea 
kept  in  Water  fix  Months  before  it  rotted,  and 
che  outward  Coat  or  Skin  was  then  in  a  good  and 
ibund  State,  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  will  be  no 
bad  Inftance  to  prove  the  Method  I  Teoommend 
Jiobegood. 

The  proper  9bi!,  and  theie  rotten  Truffles,  being 
4bund,  we  may  begin  our  Work  as  follows^ 
Open  a  Spot  of  Ground  of  a  convenient  Space, 
and  take  out  the  Earth  about  eight  Inches  deep, 
and  fkreen  it,  that  it  may  be  asiine  as  poffibJe^ 
then  lay  about  two  or  three  Inches  thkk  of  this 
fine  Earth  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench  or  opeii 
Ground,  and  upon  it  lay  fome  of  the  over-ripe 
Truffles  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  Diftance  from 
one  another  ;  and,  as  foon  as  pofTible,  prepare  a 
thin  Mud,  made  of  the  (kreen^d  Earth  and  Water 
well  ftirt'd  and  mixt  together^  and  pour  it  on  the 
Truffles  till  the  open'*d  Ground  is  quite  fill'dupi 
by  this  Means,  in  a  few  Hours,  the  Ground  will 
be  as  clofe  fettled  about  the  Truffles^  as  if  it  had 
never  been  dug  or  difturbM  at  all,  and  you  may 
4S}Cpeft  a  good  Oop  in  due  Time,  you  muft,  how- 
ever, take  Care  to  chufe  your  Spots  of  Ground  in 
Woods  or  Coppices,  or  fuch  Places  as  are  (haded 
with  Trees.  At  a  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Mount^gue  in  Ncrtbamptonjhire^  called  Newton^ 
the  Truffle  has  been  found  in  a  Philberd  Walk, 
where  the  Philberds  met  at  the  Top,  and  the 
Ground  below  was  moffy  •,  and  at  Rufiton  in  Nor- 

P  p  3  tbamj^tonjbiri 


rooms.  Before  I  concIud< 
Truffle,  it  will  be  neccflar 
when  I  mcntion'd  it  in  my  < 
in  my  New  Improvements, 
ther  It  was  a  Plant  or  not. 
Piece,  I  have  had  Exper: 
know  that  it  is  truly  a  Pla 
duc'd  by  Seeds,  as  I  have 

Of  the  Morillc 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  fpe 
offer  fotne  Dircc~tions  /bi 
know,  in  the  firft  Place,  t 
above  Ground,  after  the  IM 
but  with  this  Difference,  chj 
ver  opens,  but  is  much  wrii 
hard  Subftancc. 

The  Morille  appears  in  A 
and  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Wo, 
among  Hedges,  and  I  Jont  . 
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Scat  of  the  Lord  Crew\  Bifhop  of  Durham^  and 
now  in  the  Pofleflion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Kent^  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded  there  arc 
Truffles  in  the  fame  Wood  j  for  I  obfcrv'd,  at 
the  fame  Time,  large  bare  Spots  of  Ground  in 
fevera!  Parts  among  the  Trees,  which  fignify  fp 
many  Truffleries,  according  to  what  I  have  be- 
fore related ;  but  tho'  I  had  not  then  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them,  I  am  perfuaded 
they  may  yet  be  found  there  if  they  are  fought 
for. 

But  to  retiwn  to  the  Morille  or  Morfll,  as  it 
is  commonly  called  in  England:  It  has  been  found 
growing  in  the  Woods  and  Groves  at  Rufljtoiu 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  in  Northampton' 
Jinre  \  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  they  might  be 
found  alfo  at  Nemton^  if  they  were  fought  for, 
and,  1  fuppofc,  likewife  at  the  Lord  Hatton^s  in 
the  fame  County,  where,  I  am  informed,  there 
have  been  Truces  found ;  the  Morille  is  alfo  very 
commonly  brought  to  Ne^-markel  about  the 
Spring  Horfe  Races.  This  has /about  its  Roots 
or  Bottoms,  fuch  white  Strings  as  are  found 
about  the  Roots  of  Mufhrooms,  branching  them- 
felvcs  in  the  Earth,  which  is  well  clos*a  about 
them :  This  Earth,  which  may  be  gathered 
where  we  find  the  Morille,  muy  be  removM  in 
Lumps  from  one  Place  to  another  •,  but  there 
muft  be  Care,  taken  to  fet  it  in  fuch  a  Part  of  a 
Wood  or  Grove,  as  that  was  where  it  was  taken 
from,  and  that  we  bury  it  as  deep  as  it  was  be- 
fore, at  the  fame  Time  prefling  the  Earth  about 
them,  and  giving  the  new  planted  Ground  as 
much  Water  as  it  will  receive,  even  fo  as  to  wafli 
it  into  a  Mud,  if  poffible :  And  thus  let  your 
new  plantation  remain  till  the  Spring  following, 

Pp4  at 
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M  which  Time  you  may  expeft  to  £%  die  Pm^ 
duce  of  your  Labours ;  for  I  dotft  find  thcSe 
ever  appear  but  in  ^ipril^  and  there  fcems  to  be 
no  Poffibility  of  forcing  them  out  of  thenr  Sea- 
fon  by  Dung,  becaule  the  Foundation  of  the 
Ground  where  they  grow,  muft  be  folid,  and  dief 
fnuft  have  fome  Shelter  from  the  Sun,  as  oar 
finding  them  always  in  Woods  feems  to  denote. 
This  Removal  of  the  Earth  with  the  white 
Strings  in  it,  is  the  fame  as  we  do  in  the  Raifing 
of  Muihrooms  -,  but  I  make  it  a  Doubt,  whether 
the  ftringy  Earth  of  the  Morilles  will  hold  good 
for  fil  or  eight  Months  in  a  dry  Room,  as  the 
ftringy  Earth  of  the  Muflirooms  will  do ;  but  it 
may  do  fo  for  ought  I  know,  and  where  we  have 
Plenty  of  Morilks  we  may  try  it,  by  gathering 
or  collcfting  it  in  dry  Weather,  and  laying  it  in 
fuch  a  Room  as  may  flieltcr  it  from  the  Rain, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  admit  the  Air  till  it  is 
quite  dry ;  and,  after  that,  to  keep  it  in  a  dry 
Room,  but  without  a  Fire  till  vr  ufc  it.  In  my 
Chapter  of  the  Mufhroom,  it  happened  by  fomc 
Accident  that  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Earth  with  the 
white  Strings  chancM  to  be  omitted,  and  fincc 
I  publifli'd  that  Book,  I  have  had  fo  much  Ex- 
perience in  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Mulh- 
room,  that  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difpleafing  to 
my  Readers  to  give  them  a  Arther  Account  of 
the  Matter :  I  have  mentioned,  indeed,  a  Way 
of  making  of  Mulhroom-Beds ;  but  I  havefince 
feen  and  confider'd  thofe  excellent  ones  in  France, 
which  produce  Muihrooms  all  the  Year  about, 
and  am  therefore  at  prcfent  more  capable  of  giv- 
ing Inftrudions  upon  that  Head  than  I  was  be- 
fore. I  have  in  my  New  Improvements  given 
an  Account  of  the  Figure  of  the  Mufliroom-Bed, 
that  it  fhould  be  made  ridged  on  the^op  like  an 

Afs-s 
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Afs^s  Back,  or  lye  floping  like  the  Ridge  oF  an 
Houfe,  which  is  neccffiry  if  there  fliould  happen 
very  great  Rains  i  for  by  this  Fafliion  of  the  Bed 
the  Rains  will  run  off  the  eafier,  and  the  Bed  will 
lye  much  dryer  than  if  it  was  to  lye  flat.     And 
this  ought  chiefly  to  be  con  fide  r*d  in  the  raifing 
of  Mullirooms,  that  our  Bed  ftiould  lye  dry^  bc- 
caufe  the  while  Fibres  or  Strings  which  are  found 
in  the  Mufhroom  Earthy  are  very  fubjeft  to  roc 
by  much  Moifture,  and  then  our  Crop  will  come 
to  nothing.      The  French  Method  of  making 
Mufhroom -Beds  is,  to  prepare  a  Parcel  of  Horfe- 
Dung,    or  the  Dung  of  AflTes  and  Mules,    and 
after  it  is  well  clear'd  from  the  Straw  or  Littef, 
let  it  be  tofsM  up  in  an  Heap  in  a  dry  Place, 
to  remain  for  fifteen  Days  i  then  mark  out  your 
Beds,  each  about  three  Foot  wide  at  the  Bottom^ 
and  of  any  Length :  The  Beds  fhould  run  pa* 
rallel  with  one  another^  leaving  narrow  Paths  be- 
twccn  them  i  efpecially  ^hen  we  make  Beds  for 
Winter  Ufe,  many  of  them  fliould  be  made  toge- 
ther, for  the  greater  the  Body  of  Dung  is,  the  lon- 
ger the  Beds  v/ill  remain  warm,  and  they  will  be 
the  longer  produftive.     Before  we  begin  to  lay  on 
the    Dung,     we     muft    at    each    Corner    of 
the  Elds  fet  in  Sticks,  and  making  them  meet  at 
the  Tops,  tyc  them   together,  fo  that  the  two 
Sticks  at  each  End  of  the  Bed,  and  the  Ground 
which  makes  the  Bafe,  form  an  Equilateral  Tri- 
angle ;  thcfe  ferve  as  Guides  to  work  the  Bed  by, 
as  may  be  fcen  in  the  Figure,  where  A  fliews  the 
Sticks,  and  BB  the   Height  we  ought  to  raifc 
the    Bed  at  the   firft  making.     In   the  laying 
the  Dung   for  the  Bed,   it   muft  be   beat  and 
prcfs*d  very  clofe  with  a   Fork,    working  the 
Sides  flopcwife,  as  the  Sticks  BB  dircftj  when 
we  have  raifcd  the  Beds  half  their  Height,  cover 
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them  with  loofe  Litter  from  the  Stable,  and  A 
let  them  remain  for  fifteen  Days  :  As  foon  as  this 
firft  Fart  of  the  Bed  is  made,  tofs  up  a  frelh  Par- 
cel of  Dung  as  before,  and  at  fifteen  Days  end 
finifh  the  Bed,  by  working  on  the  Dung  as  I  havs 
directed  before,  and  then  prefently  cover  the 
Sides  of  the  Bois  with  fine  light  Earth  an  Indi 
thick,  beat  a  little  down  with  a  Spade ;  and  then 
break  fome  of  your  Mulhroom  earth,  with  the 
white  Strings  in  it,  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  (tick 
them  into  me  Earth  on  all  Sides  of  the  Bed;  or 
if  xht  Mufhrqom  Earth  happens  to  be  broken  to 
Powder,  we  may  fprinkle  it  among  the  Mould 
(hat  we  lay  on  the  Side  &  then  tols  up  loofely 
fome  warm  Litter  from  the  Stable,  aqd  cover 
your  Beds  with  it  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  thick, 
and  fprinkle  it  pretty  well  with  Water.  Theft 
Dircftions  being  well  obferv'd,  the  Beds  will 
begin  to  work  in  about  a  Fortnight's  Time, 
and  you  may  then  gather  Mufhrooms  every 
Day  in  great  Plenty.  We  may  fee  the  Form 
of  a  Bed  full  made  at  A  2  ^  this  Ihould  be  very 
exa<flly  imitated,  for  I  have  known  feveral  Beds 
have  fail'd,  or  have  not  brought  half  a  Crop, 
when  they  liave  been  made  round  or  flat  at  the 
Tops.  When  you  make  Beds  for  Summer  ufe, 
dig  Trenches  for  them  about  ten  Inches  deep 
in  the  Ground.  When  the  Litter  grows  cold, 
get  freih  from  the  Stable;  I  have  known  fome 
that  have  us'd  clean  Straw  inftead  of  Litter,  but 
their  Beds  were  often  idle.  Thefe  Beds,  with 
good  Management,  will  continue  to  bear  Mufli- 
rooms  indifferently  for  feveral  Years.  Thus  I 
ftall  leave  the  Culture  of  the  Truffle^  Morille* 
and  Mufliroom,  to  the  curious  in  Qardens  to  he 
put  in  Praftice. 

Biit 
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But  I  cannot  leave  this  SubjeA,  without 
acquainting  my  Reader  of  the.  Method  which 
is  generally  us'd  in  teaching  of  Dogs  to  hunt  for 
Truffles.  The  befl:  Sort  of  Dog  for  this  Ufe  is 
the  Spanijb  Pointer,  but  a  comnion  Spaniel  will 
do,  if  he  be  taught  while  he  is' very  young. 
This  muft  be  done  at  the  Seafon  when  the 
Truffles  are  ripe,  by  carrying  him  fafting  every 
Morning  to  a  Trufflery,  and  giving  him  a  Truffle 
to  eat  after  the  outward  Coat  is  par'd  off;  and 
then  feeding  him  with  fome  Meat,  or  other 
Thing  which  (hould  be  carry'd  out  on  Purpole 
for  him  5  but  efpecially  let  him  fee  you  take  the 
Truffle  out  of  the  Earth,  and  even  the  other 
Meat  likewife,  and  you  will  foon  find  that  lie 
will  be  brought  to  your  Purpofe,  fo  that  no 
Trufflery  can  efcape  him  ;  but  then,  when  he  i< 
once  taugh  his  Leflbn,  he  muft  be  carefully  ty*d 
up,  or  elfe  he  will  deftroy  more  than  he  will  gain 
you.  The  Expence  of  Truffles,  perhaps,  in 
teaching  him,  may  be  two  or  three  Pounds,  but 
what  he  will  then  difcover  will  foon  anfwer  his 
Learning. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  Account  of  the  Truffles, 
I  have  met  with  a  Letter  in  the  Pbilofopbicd 
Tranfaclionsj  written  by  Dr.  Tankred  Robinfon^ 
wherein  that  worthy  Gentleman  acquaints  us, 
phat  Mr.  Hation  firft  difcover*d  the  Truffle  at 
Rujhton^  Anno  1603  ;  that  they  are  moft  tender 
\n  the  Spring,  tho^  after  Showers  and  fultry  Wea- 
ther, they  may  be  plentifully  found  in  the  Au- 
tumn  -,  but,  in  a  particular  Manner,  it  is  related 
in  that  Letter,  that  Mr.  Hatton  obferv'd  Fibres 
^t  them,  which  he  gives  a  Figure  of,  and  I  hav^ 
fopy'd  from   him,  and   added  to  my  Figure, 

Wat? 


By  cmog^cKcm  up 
nd  (Kitting  all  tc 
Wattr,    tlut    the 

th€OL 


Of /Ac  SitiMfhn 

AS  I  have  been  i 
Improvcmtms  «ii 
1  think   it  neccfliry  i 
ibc  Sitiurion  of  a  Fto 

The  Piece  of  G rem 
Ufc,  ougihi  to  be  wcl 
Winds,  and  yet  enjo 
prefer  Hedges  of  fuch 
in  Winter,  becaufe  I 
to  (he  Middfc  of  Apr, 
tioi  KifHfcr  the  Sun  froi 
but  IS  a  Flower- Gardq 
of  Ground,  fa,  if  it  w: 
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the  Value  6f  a  good  Flower,  nor  the  Advantage 
which  may  arife  from  a  good  Experiment. 

This  Piece  of  Ground  fliould,  if  poilible,  lye 
near  the  Green-Houfe,  becaufe  it  may  ferve  to 
fet  our  exotick  Plants  in,  after  our  principal 
Show  of  Flowers  is  over ;  and  befides,  all  our 
Rarities  will  be  there  together,  and  the  Gardener 
will  more  readily  take  Care  of  them,  than  if  our 
Curiofities  were  ftraggling  in  di&rent  Parts  of 
the  Garden.  This  Garden  ought  to  be  difpos'd. 
in  Beds,  iot  the  Reception  of  our  ftne  bulbou* 
Roots,  and  our  Seedlings  of  Auricula^s,  Polyan- 
thos,  and  the  Seedlings  of  bulbous  Flowers: 
The  whole  fliould  conlift  of  a  light  Soil ;  even 
the  Alleys  fhould  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  Beds  ^ 
for  a  noifome  Vapour  coming  from  the  Alleys, 
may  undo  all  our  Care  in  the  Preparation  of  our 
Beds.  If  we  are  fituate  upon  a  Clay,  we  mud: 
by  all  nocans  avoid  digging  into  it,  but  lay  a  good 
Quantity  of  light  SoiTupon  it,  as  well  where  our 
Alleys  are  to  be,  as  where  we  defign  our  Borders  % 
what  I  call  a  good  Quantity,  is  half  a  Yard  thickt 
if  it  can  be  done,  and  the  bed  Part  of  it  ikreen'd. 
V^hen  this  is  done,  I  think  Edging  of  Box  are 
peferable  to  Border-Boards ;  for  Box  is  continually 
increafing  in  Value,  while  Border-Boards  are  dc^ 
caying. 


Remarks  on  the  Gufrnfef-JJlly. 


AS  the  Guernfey  Lilly  is  efteeoiM  one  of  thoi 
moft  beautiful  Flowers  of  the  Garden,  and 
is  now  fo  omch  in  Rcqueft,  that  it  is  daily  Ibusht 

after 
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after  by  all  Lovers  of  Flov 
a  learned  Phyfician  has  thoug 
to  give  the  World  a  lirgc  Vo 
1  have  thought  fit  to  enlarge 
Its  Culture,  and  to  remark 
that  Flower,  which  yet  have 
lice  of  by  any  Author. 

I  have  this  Year  had  a  v( 
tun  icy  of  obfcrving  fcvcral  i 
Guernfey  Lilly  at  Mr*  Sui 
AMer^ati-ftnef^  to  whom 
from  the  lOand,  and  witl 
Earth  they  grow  in.  Mr. 
carious  in  Things  of  this 
thefe  Roots  ought  to  be  plan 
caufe  many  of  the  Bulbs  % 
were  near  two  Thirds  covcr^ 
confcqucntly  a  very  fmall  1 
were  bury*d  in  the  Earth  •» 
that  the  Fibres  or  Roots  \ 
thefe  Bulbs  arc  perpetual,  \ 
or  Appearance  of  this  Plai 
about  fcven  Months  in  the  Y 
the  Scafon  that  it  dilappca 
the  Roots  from  one  Place 
doing  them  any  Injury;  A 
mark*d,  that  from  the  Tim 
about  the  End  oi  Auguft^  t 
of  Reft,  like  fome  of  the  S 
rally  call  themj  I  mean.fu 
or  Urchin,  Bat,  fcff.  or  amc 
€i£ks^  and  many  other  Bull 
obferve,  that  in  this  Flowc 
Bulbs,  th^  Flower  is  aftu 
Bulb  a    whole    Year    befbr 
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Ground*,  and  that  the  blowing  Roots  remain 
always  longer  without  (hooting  than  the  Leaf 
Root :  The  Leaf  Roots  generally  put  out  their 
Leaves  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  the  flowering 
Roots  produce  any  Thing ;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved  that  the  common  Remark  which  we 
have  hitherto  took'd  upon  as  a  Rule  for  dtftin- 
gttifhing  blowing  Roots,  viz.  the  bringing  of  fix 
Leaves  the  Year  before  Bloflbming,  is  not  to  be 
any  longer  look'd  upon  as  infallible,  for  this  Year 
has  plainly  demonftrated  the  contrary  in  many 
Places  -,  however,  we  muft  have  fo  muft  Regard 
to  the  fix-leavM  Roots,  that  we  may  reafonably 
conjcfture,  that  they  are  in  good  Strength,  and 
it  has  been  obfervM  that  they  have  bloflbm'd  the 
Year  after  they  have  (hewn  fix  I-eaves ;  but  my 
Obfervations  this  Year  and  the  laft,  fatisfy  me 
that  it  is  doubtful  *,  but  we  may  add,  that  the 
Roots  which  bring  only  two  or  four  Leaves,  are 
certainly  too  weak  to  flower  -,  and  there  is  one 
Thing  more  which  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice 
of,  which  relates  to  this  Plant's  firfl:  coming  into 
the  Ifland  of  Cuernfeyy  which  was  told  me  by 
M.  de  St.  MareiSj  a  very  curious  Gentleman  of  that 
Place:  He  fays.  That  in  his  Grandfather's  Time 
a  Ship  from  China  came  in  there,  when  fome  of 
the  Sailors  gave  a  Parcel  of  thefe  Roots  to  a 
Perfonwho  then  kept  a  publick  Houfe;  This 
Gentleman  tells  me,  that  from  thence  came  the 
whole  Stock  that  is  in  the  Ifland,  and  that  the 
Place  is  now  in  Being,  clofc  by  the  Sea.  This 
Story  differs,  indeed,  from  that  which  we  have 
had  of  a  Ship's  being  cad  away,  and  the  Roots 
fwimming  to  the  Shore  and  there  taking  Root ; 
but  I  think  this  traditional  Account  of  Mr.  de  St. 
Marets  is  the  moft  probable  of  the  two.  It  i5  re- 
markable,   that  the  Soil  which  came  with  Mr. 

Sutton'^ 
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Suttorf%  Roots,  was  a  fandy  Loam  muct  with  Sn 
Saad  and  broken  Shells.  From  the  whole  we  may 
learn,  that  the  Bulbs  (hould  not  be  put  in  the 
Earth  above  half  their  Height.  Again  as  to  the 
Soil,  we  are  taught  to  give  this  Root  a  free  open 
Earth.  I  may  take  Notice  here,  that  the 
Height  of  the  Flower  Stem,  if  the  Plant  Hands 
in  the  open  Air,  will  be  about  a  Foot,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  fet  in  a  Room,  or  in  4 
Glafs  Cafe,  or  Stove,  where  the  Air  does  not 
peach  it  with  Freedom,  it  will  fomerimes  be 
near  two  Foot  high  ;  but  then  it  will  be  weak, 
and  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  will  be  paler 
when  it  is  confined,  than  when  it  has  the  free 
Air. 


Of  the  extraordinary  Vegetation  of  the  Cbd^^ 
dock  Orange^  whereby  the  Neceffity.of  Ri^ 
fening  Juices  in  Plants^  to  make  them 
f^tf^K  i^  confiderd. 

I  Have  taken  Notice  in  this  and  my  other 
Writings,  that  while  the  Juices  of  Plants 
are  green  or  undigefted,  fuch  Plants  (hoot  vigo- 
roufly  into  large  Branches  without  any  Shew  of 
bearing  Fruit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
Sap  of  a  Plant  becomes  more  ripen'd  and  fedate, 
that  Plant  will  produce  fmallcr  Shoots,  which  will 
fet  for  Blowing  or  Fruit-bearing.  As  to  the 
Confiftency  of  the  Juices  in  the  vigorous  fhoot- 
ing  Plants,  and  in  the  flow  Shooters,  or  thofe 
which  are  come  to  Fruit-bearing,  it  is  in  the  6rfl 
like  the  moft  fluent  Liquid  in  Comparifon  to  the 
fecond,  which  is  more  dence  or  thick,  as  if  it 
had  Gum  mix'd  with  it  \  when,  therefore,   we 
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obfcrvc  vigorous  growing  Plants,  and  the  Rcverfe 
of  them,  we  may  know  that  the  Juices  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  good  nourifhing  of  a  Plant, 
muft  be  thin  and  watry,  and  the  Juices  re- 
quired to  render  a  Plant  fruitful,  muft  be  of  a 
Icfs  aftive  Nature.  I  am  the  more  particular  on 
this  Head,  becaufe  it  is  impoflfible  for  any  one 
to  prune  a  Tree  with  any  tolerable  Succefs,  un- 
lefs  he  has  regard  to  thefe  Confidcrations.  This, 
however  muft  be  always  confiderM  with  my 
Dodrine  of  the  Circulation  or  Sap  in  Plants, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  when  any  one  Particle 
of  Sap  happens  by  extraordinary  Heat  to  be 
forwarded  in  its  Motion,  every  Particle  of  Sap 
contained  in  the  Vcffcls  of  the  fame  Plant,  will 
alfo  be  quickened  and  become  more  lively  -,  fo 
that  the  Juices  in  the  whole  Plant  will  move  alike 
in  every  Part.  Inflanccs  of  which  we  find  in 
the  Trees  planted  againft  my  late  invented  Fire- 
walls, and  the  Pales  which  I  have  dirc6lcd  for 
forwarding  the  Ripening  of  Fruits  by  the  Heat 
of  Horfe-Dung,  in  both  which  Cafes  the  Trees 
that  are  nail'd  to  them  will  begin  to  fprout  in 
two  or  three  Days  after  the  Application  of  the 
Fire  or  the  Dung,  at  fuch  Places,  or  in  fuch 
Branches  as  happen  firft  to  receive  the  Heat, 
altho*  they  were  before  in  their  State  of  Reft, 
as  I  call  it,  that  is,  when  their  Juices  are  lefs 
active  by  the  Rigour  of  the  Winter  Seafon, 
fuch  as  the  Blood  in  thofe  Animal  Bodies  which 
fleep  all  the  Winter;  and  thefe  Animals  alfo, 
like  the  Plants  I  mention,  while  they  are  in 
their  moft  folemn  fleep,  will  awake  and  re- 
cover their  vigorous  Motion,  if  we  bring  thenar 
before  the  Fire:  In  which  Cafe,  tho'  the  Rays 
or  Points  of  Heat  do  not  every  where  equally 
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fal  upon  the  Objeft,.yct  one  Part  of  the  Ani- 
mal being  fufficicntly  warm'd,  and  the  Juices 
in  that  Part  made  more  aftive  than  the  rdt, 
by  Mcins  of  the  Contaft  between  Part  and  Part, 
will  alfo  be  rendered  as  fluent  as  the  firft.  So,  I 
fay,  when  one  Bud  of  a  Plant,  by  extaordinary 
Heat  is  made  to  germinate,  the  whole  Body  of 
Juices  in  the  fame  Plant,  mull  confequently  be- 
come as'  aftive  as  the  Juices  in  the  firft  Germi- 
nating Bud.  So  the  Circulation  of  Juices  in 
Plants  may  belt  be  underftood  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Circulation  of  Blood  in  Animals:  In 
which  it  is  to  be  remarks,  that  the  Circulation 
is  fomctimes  quicker,  and  forhetimes  flower,  ac- 
cording as  the  Plants  or  Animals  are  influ- 
enced more  or  lefs  by  Heat ;  and  that  there 
muft  be  feme  Degree  of  Circulation  continually 
in  Plants  and  Animals  is  certain,  as  Life  in 
either  cannot  be  maintained  without  it;  for  as 
foon  as  the  Juices  ceafe  to  move,  fo  foon  does 
the  Body  that  contains  them,  tend  to  Putri- 
faftion  :  But  however  the  Juices  in  Plants 
are  thickenM  by  the  Winter's  Cold  ;  yet  we 
have  many  Inftances  which  prove  that  they  do 
not  lye  ftill  at  that  Time,  as  may  be  obferv'd 
in  fuch  Evergreen  Plants  as  are  graded  upon 
thofc  which  drop  their  Leaves  in  the  Winter, 
and  flioot  even  in  the  moft  fevere  Weather. 

But  we  mufl:  take  Notice  in  the  next  Place, 
that  there  is  a  Difference  between  the  Juices 
in  Plants  which  are  thicken'd  by  Cold,  and 
thofe  which  are  digefted  and  thickened  by  Heat ; 
but  yet  neither  of  thcfe  Kinds  of  Juices, 
cither  by  the  moft  extreme  Heat  or  Cold  of  our 
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Climate,  provided  they  are  refiding  in  natural 
Plants  of  our  own  Country,  are  fubjeft  to  be- 
come fixt  or  incapable  of  adling  and  circulating 
in  their  refpeftivc  Bodies ;  tho*  Plants  from  the 
hotteft  and  the  very  coldeft  Climates,  when 
they  are  cultivated  in  our  Latitude,  are  fubjeft 
to  have  their  Juices  quite  fixt,  cither  by  the 
too  great  Cold,  or  too  great  Heat  of  our  Cli- 
mate, and  in  that  State  perifli;  for  whenever 
the  Juices  become  perfeftly  fixt  in  any  Plant, 
*cis  without  Recoi'cry,  but  to  prevent  this  in- 
the  Exotick  Plants  which  we  cultivate,  it  is  nc- 
.  ceflary  to  provide  Green-Houfes  or  Stoves  for 
the  better  defending  the  moft  tender  Sorts  fi-om 
the  Severity  of  our  Winter  Weather,  and  to 
provide  likewife  a  neccflary  Defence  for  fuch 
Plants  as  come  from  the  coldeft  Countries, 
that  their  Juices  may  not  be  too  much  thickcn'd 
by  the  too  great  Heat  of  our  Summers.  To 
fhew  the  Poflibility  of  fixing  fluid  Bodies  by 
Heat,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  which  is  vifcous, 
is  an  Example ;  and  of  rendring  fuch  Bodies 
as  confift  of  oily  or  watry  Parts  more  fluid,  it  is 
done  hy  Heat  •,  I  mean  fuch  as  Bees- Wax,  Oil, 
6?r.  which  are  fixt  by  Cold,  and  made  fluent  by 
Heat. 

This  being  premised,  I  (hall  proceed  to  give 
an  Account  of  an  extraordinary  Phasnomenon 
in  the  Chadock  Orange,  which  I  obferv'd  this 
Year  at   Mr.  1Vbitmill%    which  may  ferve   to 

Erove  what  I  have  faid  above  concerning  the 
^iflTerence    between  the  Juices   which   make  a 
Plant  (hoot  vigoroufly,  and  thofc  which  arc  pro- 
per to  render  a  Plant  fruitful.     About  the  bc- 
f inning  of  April  Mr.  JVbUmill  receivM  fevcral 
ruits  of  the  Chadock  Orange  from  Barbadoes^ 
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fome  in  a  State  of  Ripenefs  fit  for  eating,  and 
others  that  were  rotting,  which,  however,  were 
not  ufelcfs  to  him,  becaufe  of  the  Seeds  which 
were  ftill  fit  for  planting.  Thefe  Seeds,  as  well 
as  the  otiiers  in  the  found  Fruit,  he  iets  in  Pots 
in  Aprils  and  the  July  following  feveral  of  them 
began  to  (hew  Bloflbms  on  their  Tops,  which 
explained  themfelves  in  Augufi :  This  Novelty 
put  me  upon  a  particular  Enquiry,  whether  theie 
flowering  Plants  were  raifed  firom  the  Seeds  of 
the  eatable  Fruits,  or  the  rotten  Fruits;  which 
fortunately  Mr.  ^i7m7/ remembered,  and  in  a 
particular  Manner  obferv'd  to  roe,  that  they 
were  uken  from  a  Fruit  which  was  fo  rotten, 
that  its  Contents  werealmoft  turned  to  Water: 
In  the  mean  while  it  was  obfervable,  that  the 
Plants  whereon  thefe  Bloflbms  appeared,  were 
not  near  fo  vigorous  as  thofe  Plants  which  were 
raised  from  the  Seeds  of  the  lefs  rotten  Fruit  : 
This  occafion'd  me  to  make  the  following  Re- 
marks, "j'iz.  That,  according  to  my  former  Obfcr- 
vations,  when  the  Juices  of  a  Plant  are  well 
digefted,  its  vigorous  Growth  is  reftrain^d,  as 
appears  by  the  blowing  Plants  that  were  rais'd 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  very  rotten  Fruit,  and 
were  already  in  a  State  of  Germination  before 
tiicy  were  planted,  as  it  is  common  to  obfervc 
Seeds  already  fprouted  when  we  open  rotten 
Lemons ;  I  fay,  when  Seeds  happen  to  be  thus 
fet  in  Motion  while  they  are  in  the  Fruit,  and 
receive  their  firft  Impreflion  from  full  ripe  or  di- 
gefted Juices  in  the  rotten  Fruit,  then  it  muft  be 
of  Neceflity  that  the  Plants  rifmg  from  fuch 
Seeds  muft  immediately  come  to  bearing ;  while, 
on  the  other  Hand,  fuch  Seeds  as  are  taken  from 
.1  ripe,  or  even  a  rotten  Fruit,  and  that  have 
not  fprouted  in    the   Fruit,    bui   receive  their 
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firft  Nourifhment  from  the  Juices  of  the  Earth, 
fuch  Plants  will  fhoot  vigoroufly  by  the  Nourifh- 
ment of  the  raw  Juices,  and  the  more  vigoroufly 
they  are  made  to  (hoot,  fo  much  longer  Time 
they  will  require  for  the  digefting  of  their  Juices, 
or  coming  to  a  Fruit-bearing  State ;  but  then  it 
feems  reafonable  to  conjefture,  that  when  the 
vigorous  Growth  of  a  Plant  begins  with  its  firft 
Germination,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  endure 
and  be  lading,  than  fuch  a  Plant  as,  at  the  firft 
fetting  out,  is  fed  only  with  fully  digefted  Juices, 
and  comes  to  bear  Fruit  before  its  natural  Pe- 
riod. But  it  feems  it  is  not  only  at  Mr.  Wbit- 
milPs,  that  this  extraordinary  Accident  has  hap- 
pened, for  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  fame 
Thing  was  obferv'd  in  Dr.  Monroe^s  Garden  at 
Greenwich  fome  Years  ago. 

Here  it  will  be  neceflary  to  offer  a  Word  or 
two  concerning  the  Ear-leaves,  or  the  Lobes  in 
a   Seed,    and    their   Funftions,    to   prevent  any 
Objeftion  to  the  Doctrine   I    have   laid   down, 
when  I  cannot   be  prefent  to  anfwer   it  myfelf. 
By  the  Lobes  or  Ear-leaves  of  a  Seed,  are  un- 
derftood   the  two   firft   Leaves   that   appear    of 
every    Plant    raisM    from    Seed :    Thcfe,    while 
they  are  folded  up  in  the  Seed,  inclofe  the  Plan- 
tula  or  little  Plant,  and  ferve  to  find  it  Nou- 
rifhment from  the  Moment  it  begins  to  germi- 
nate, to  the  Time  that  its  Roots  have  fufficiently 
taken   hold  of  the  Ground  to  give  the  Plant 
Nourifhment  from  thence,  and  then  thefe  Lobes, 
being   no  longer  of  Uf^^  decay  and  drop   ofl; 
Now  thefe  Lobes  of  the  Seed,  when  they  lye  in 
the  Fruit,  will  imbibe  fuch  Juices  as  are  fully 
gualifyM  to  feed  the  young  Plant,  and  make  the 
firft  ImprefTion  on   it   what  Kind  of  Juices  it 
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ought  to  draw  from  the  Earth,  when  it  comes  to 
ihift  for  itfelf ;  or  in  other  Terms,  thefe  Lobes  or 
Ear-leaves  give  the  young  Pknt  its  firft  Stamp, 
which  it  b  obligM  to  follow  ever  after.  Now,  m 
the  Cafe  of  the  young  flowering  Chadock,  the 
Ear-leaves  were  undcra  NeccflSty  of  imbibing  fuch 
a  Share  of  the  dig^fted  Juices  of  the  rotten  Fruit, 
as  overpowered  their  natural  growing  Juices ;  and 
fo,  diftributing  of  them  to  the  Embrio,  or  little 
Plant,  at  its  firft  Germination,  it  was  rendered 
more  fuddenly  produdive,  than  capable  of  vigo- 
rous Growth. 

Of  the  Bark-Bed^  and  of  the  Ananas  or 
Pine-appky  tke  Guava,  tbe  Cojfee-Hree^  the 
Bananas^  &c. 

TH  E  Tanners  Bark  is  of  great  Ufc  for 
making  of  Hot-beds,  and  as  the  Secret  of 
i:s  Management  is  neceflary  in  the  Confervation 
and  Education  of  all  fuch  tender  Exoticks  as  are 
brought  to  us  from  the  hotteft  Climates,  I  (hall 
here  give  the  neceflary  Diredions  for  making  a 
Bark-bed. 

There  muft  firft  be  prepared  a  Place  about 
four  Foot  wide,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long, 
to  be  inclos'd  with  Brick-work  about  three  Foot 
high  :  This  brick'd  Part  is  generally  made  under 
Ground,  if  it  can  be  kept  dry  -,  for  where  Wa- 
ters lye  near  the  Surface,  they  occaOon  the  Bark 
to  burn,  as  often  as  they  come  to  it ;  and  fo 
wlien  the  Waters  rife  near  the  Surface,  we  muft 
make  our  Brick-work  above  Ground. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  Top  of  the  Walling  may  be  fct  a 
common  Hot-bed  Frame,  or  a  Frame  of  the  fame 
Nature,  four  or  five  Foot  high  at  the  Back,  ac- 
cording to  the  Height  of  tht,  Plants  we  are  to  fet 
in  it. 

If  we  make  the  Frame  of  any  confiderable 
Height  then  it  is  advifcable  to  make  the  fore 
Part,  or  Front  of  the  Frame  of  Glafs  in  Pan- 
nels,  to  be  taken  out  when  it  is  neceflary  to  give 
the  Bed  Air  in  wet  Weather,  when  the  Glafs 
Lights  on  the  Top  cannot  property  be  open'd ; 
one  of  which  Kind  of  Frames  I  direfted  to  be 
made  at  Vaux-HalU  when  I  ordcrM  the  making 
of  the  forcing  Frames,  for  forwarding  the  Ri- 
pening of  Fruits  i  but  I  (hall  here  give  a  Figure 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  fome  Stoves  which  are  ufeful 
for  thefe  tender  Plants  in  the  Winter;  for  this 
Frame  is  dcfign'd  onJy  as  an  Help  to  the  moft 
tender  Plants  in  the  Summer,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  we  raife  Seeds,  or  elfe,  when  the  Plants 
are  young :  We  may  ufe  this  Frame  from  April  to 
the  Middle  ofOilckr^  and  then  they  may  be  fee 
into  the  Stoves. 

I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  Account,  be- 
caufe  I  now  find  that  my  former  Writings  con- 
cerning Coffee,  have  brought  that  Plant  to  be 
familiar  in  our  American  Plantations,  I  mean  in 
the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes^  where,  at  prefent,  there 
is  a  great  Number  of  Plants  in  a  Fruit-bearing 
State,  from  whence  fome  have  been  brought  to 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Hampton-Court^  in  a  profpe- 
rous  Condition  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  Plant 
for  its  Beauty  and  Curiofity,  will  be  much  co- 
veted by  all  Lovers  of  Gardens  with  us,  cfpeci- 
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aWy  (ince  the  fame  Expenoe,  in  Point  of  Ciilturv^ 
will  ferve  for  the  Educadon  of  all  the  choice  Fruits 
of  the  hotted  Climates. 

But  there  are  fome  who  arc  afraid  of  the  Ex- 
pence  of  thcfe  Things,  believing  they  will  be 
a  confiderable  Rent-Charge :  If  the  £jcpence  is 
to  be  in  the  Tanner's  Bark,  every  one  knows 
it  is  much  cheaper  than  common  Horte-Dung, 
as  it  will  keep  a  good  Heat  from  February  to  the 
End  of  Auguji  -,  and  the  Fire  which  is  required 
to  be  kept  in  the  Stoves,  during  the  Winter, 
cannot  be  very  confiderablc ;  one  Fruit  of  the 
Pine- Apple  or  Ananas,  to  be  fold,  would  pay  the 
Ex  pence ;  and  thefe  Conferva tories  will  keep  the 
Ananas,  as  well  as  the  Coffee,  and  the  Bananas  or 
Plantains,  or  the  Guavas  or  Mango;  or,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  Fruits  which  grow  between  the 
Tropics. 

The  Green-Houfc,  which  I  have  dcfcrib*d 
in  the  foregoing  Work,  is  of  great  Ufc-,  but  as 
it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  every  one  to  ered,  I 
think  it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  fome  Stoves 
of  fmaller  Size,  which  will  be  of  little  Expencc  ; 
for  the  Building  of  which  I  have  given  fufficient 
Diredion  to  Mr.  George  Eaton^  Bricklayer,  in 
JV/]f/^j*j-Lane,  near  the  Monumenty  London^  who 
hns  already  built  many  Stoves  of  extraordinary 
tJfe,  fome  of  which  I  fliall  mention  when  I  explain 
the  Plate  Numb,  V.  and  VII. 
•> 

Tn  the  Affair  of  the  Bark-bed  it  will  be  ne- 
ccfTary  to  obferve,  that  the  Lights  or  Glafles  in 
the  old  Way,  always  had  the  Bars,  to  which  the 
GVsk  was  faften'd,  within  Side;  and,  in  that 
Manner,    were   very  deftruftive   to  the  Plants 
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that  ftood  under  them ;  for  the  Dew  or  Steam 
of  the  Bed,  by  being  condensed,  when  it  comes 
to  the  Glaffes,  will  gather  into  Drops,  and  by 
Means  of  the  Communication  between  the  Bars 
and  Glafles,  thofe  Drops  will  fall  upon  the 
Plants,  and  rot  them ;  but  to  prevent  this  Dif- 
order,  or  the  old  Praftice  of  turning  the  Glafles 
of  Hot-Beds  every  Morning,  Mr.  Wbitmill  now 
puts  all  his  Bars  on  the  Outfide,  leaving  a  con- 
venient Space  for  the  Rain  Water  to  pafs  be- 
tween them  and  the  Glafs;  and  I  obferve,  that 
whatever  Dew  is  condensed  in  the  Houfe,  or 
Bed,  runs  gradually  down  the  Glafs  without 
dropping  -,  fo  that  all  the  Plants  which  are  in- 
closed in  fuch  Beds,  or  Stoves,  will  be  out  of 
that  Danger  which  too  frequently  has  deftroy'd 
our  chiefeft  Cur iofi ties. 

In  the  next  Place  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
Tanner's  Bark,  and  how  to  ufe  it.  This  Bark 
is  fuch  as  the  Tanner's  have  quite  done  with,  and 
Oiould  be  had  into  our  Garden  foon  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  Tan-vats,  and  then  tofs'd  up 
to  let  the  Water  drain  from  it,  and  turn'd  once 
or  twice  to  make  the  Parts  of  an  equal  Moi- 
fture  as  near  as  poflible;  for  elfe,  when  we 
make  the  Bed,  it  will  work  unequally,  which  is 
a  great  Fault  •,  we  muft  then  fift  or  fkrecn  our 
Bark,  that  it  may  be  of  one  Finenefs  at  the 
Top,  and  referve  the  coarfe  Part  for  the  Bot- 
tom  of  the  Bed.  When  this  is  done,  we  may 
fpread  a  little  Rubbilh  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cafe  of  Brick- Work,  and  fome  frefli  long  Dung 
from  the  Stable  to  lay  upon  that,  in  all  to  make 
about  a  Foot  thick  when  the  Dung  is  prefsM 
down.  This  Preparation  is  for  two  Ufcs,  the 
firft  is  to  give  a  quick  Paffage  to  the  Wet  which 
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when  we  make  the  Bed  ;  i 
larger,  as  well  as  the  fma 
will   heat,   but   in   cHfifere 
larger  Parts  will  be  longer 
through,    and   then   woul 
near  a  Pot,  but  will  Icrve 
to  the  finer  Parts  that  Ihc 
and   the  upper  Part  of 
of  the  finer  Parts,    will 
and  gentle   in  their  Heat 
inoro    projier    to  fct    our 
In  the  laying  this  Bark  ii 
Work,  we  muft  be  carefii 
pretty  hard  till  the  whole 
and  then  let  on  your   Fr 
Glalles  about  a  Week  a 
loon  after  com&  to  be  fit 
but  he  not  tco  hafty   to 
ki\  the  Heat  be  over-muc 
Days  alter  you  have   fct 
Bark,  you  may  venture  to 
fuch  a  Bed,  if  it  be  mad< 
rr-mnin  a  fufficicnt  Heat  t 


